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I 

NOTES ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF BASHGALI 

Bi- STEX KOXOW 

rpHE Bashgalis are the iniiabitants of the valleys of the 
Bashgal River and its contributories. Their settle- 
.inents extend so far as Birkot on the Ghitral stream. 
According to Dr. Grierson, their dialect can be taken as 
the type of the language of the Siah-pOsh Kafirs of 
Northern Katiristan, An excellent book on Bashgali has 
been published by Colonel J. Davidson, C.B., I.S.C.,^ and 
the remarks which follow arc exclusiveh* based on it. 
I have also, throughout, adopted Colonel Davidson’s 
writing of Bashgali words, with the sole exceptions that 
I have substituted for his W (sometimes written hh), 
7’^r his (fit (sometimes written g]i), ii for his wj, and 
cancelled the underlining of -s/i and zfi. 

Bashgali is not an isolated language. It forms part 
of a group of dialects spoken on the North-Western 
frontier of India. The relationsliip of this group within 
the Aryan family, to which it belongs, has been variously 
defined. Trumpp- states that “the Katir tongue being 

^ Xofe<'< OH tlif Ba-'Jifjall {Ktlfir) LaiHjvtujf. CalcuttUv 190*2. Journal of 
the Asiatic Society ot Bengal. 190*2. vol. Ixxi, pt. 1 , Extra Xo. 1. 

- On the Language of the so-called Katirs of the Indian Caucasus ” : 
•TEAS., 1862, Vol. XIX, pp. Iff., see p. 7. 

JRAS. 1911. 
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THE CLASSIFICATIOX OF BASHGALI 


a pure Prakrit dialect, separated from its sister dialects 
since the irruption of Mohaiinnadau power, in the tenth 
century of our era, is of the greatest importance to 
Indian philology”. Toinaschek^ describes the dialects of 
Kafiristan as various forms of a pure Prakrit language. 
He draws attention to the fact that the Kafirs count by 
twenties and sees herein traces of a non- Aryan substratum, 
Kuhn - classes the languages in que.stion as a separate 
group within the Aryan languages of India. Biddulph •' 
is inclined to consider ^owar and the Kafir dialects as an 
intermediate link between Indian and Iranian. Dr. Grierson, 
finally, in his exhaastive monograph * infers “ that these 
languages, which I group together under the name of 
‘ Modern PaisacI form a third, independent, branch of the 
great Aryan family, and that they are neitlier Eranian nor 
Indian, but something between both. They seem to have 
left the parent stem after the Indo-Aryan languages, but 
before all the typical Eranian characteristics, wliich we 
meet in the Avesta, had become developed ”. 

In drawing up a Bashgali Dictionary for Dr. Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey I have repeatedly been confronted with 
the question about the relationship of that dialect to 
other Arjmn languages. I have come to the result that 
Dr. Grierson was right in .separating Bashgali, and con- 
sequently the whole group,® from Indo- Aryan, but I think 
that Bashgali is essentially an Iranian dialect and cannot, 

^ Ei-buh unci Gruber, s.v. Kalir. 

- Berichte cles VII. Orientalisten-Congresses, Wien, 1888, p. 81 ; 
Album Kern, pp. 221 f. 

^ Tribes of the Htiuloo Koosh, p. 158. 

The Piidca Lan<jna>jes oj WorM- ll'es/ent India, London, 190(). 
Asiatic Society Monographs vol. viii, .see p. iii. 

^ Dr. Grierson calls the group Modern Pai^ici. This name is based 
on the assumption that the language or languages described by Prakrit 
grammarians under the name of Pawici ^vas spoken on the North- 
W estern frontier of India, and derived from the same branch as 
Bashgali and connected language.s. I am unable to accept this theor\', 
for several reasons M'hich I have set forth in a paper, The Home, of PaiiCicl. 
in the ZDMG. Ixiv, pp. 95 tf. 
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consequently, be derived from a third branch of the Aryan 
family intermediate between Indian and Iranian. The 
other dialects connected with Bashgali are, with the 
exception of Kasmiri, which seems to occupy a position 
apart, insufficientlj'' known and cannot be so minutely 
analysed as Bashgali. I have therefore thought it 
necessary to publish the materials on which I have based 
my conclusions as to the affiliation of the dialect, separately 
without reference to other connected forms of speech. 
Such a detailed analysis of the individual dialects is the 
necessary preliminary to a tinal classification of the whole 
group. In our case it will also be found of interest 
because it reveals a state of affairs which we can trace 
back to the middle of the second millennium B.c. 

In trying to characterize the philological position of 
a dialect sucli as Bashgali we must keep in mind that 
the various branches of one and the same linguistic family 
are not separated from each other like the branches of 
a tree, and that they have never been absolutelj’’ one like 
the stem. The language of the Aryans before they 
separated was probably comparatively uniform. There 
were, however, dialectic varieties. When new grammatical 
or phonological developments had been started, they 
spread now in one, now in another direction. The whole 
area was therefore divided up, but not into well-defined 
compartments with marked boundaries and definite 
characteristics. The different groups overlap, and one 
feature which may be characteristic of one class is often 
found outside its territory, and is, on the other hand, 
sometimes absent where it might be expected. Thus 
the common change of s to h in Iranian languages can 
also be traced, outside the Iranian area, in India, ^ while 
I hope to show that there have, from the oldest times, 
been Iranian dialects in which it did not take place. 
Similarly, the more modern change of Iranian ■'< (Aryan s) 
' Grierson, ZDMG. L. p. IT. 
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to h is found in Western Indo-Aryan and in Persian, ljut 
not in non-Persian dialects. We cannot, therefore, at the 
present day expect to find anA’thing but a complicated 
state of affairs in a border dialect such as Bashgali, spoken 
betrveen the territories occupied by two connected but 
different families. Some fccitures will be found to point 
in one and others in another direction. The details 
examined below will, however, show tliat in most phono- 
logical features Bashgali ao-rees with Iranian languao-es, 
while the chief cliaracteristic in which it follows the 
Indian tongue.s as against Iranian can be traced in an 
Iranian dialect at a very early period. The grammatical 
system, on the other hand, has been .so thoroughly recast, 
both in modern Iranian and in modern Indo-xlryan, that 
it is, in this respect, all but impossible to draw any con- 
clusions from the state of affairs in Bashgali at the present 
day. Phonology will therefore pi’ove a .safer guide, and 
though I am not able to sketch tiie history of Bashgali 
sounds with anything approaching completeness, I think 
it is possible to point at .so many certain facts that we 
can form a well-founded opinion about the position of the 
dialect within the Aryan family. Full certainty can only 
be obtained when we get fuller materials and more precise 
information about the pronunciation. Coloirel Davidson's 
book is, it is true, remarkably reliable, and I have over 
aird over again had ocea.si<m to admire how faithfully he 
tries to reproduce what he has heard. Only a scholar 
with systematical phorretical training is, hower’er, able to 
reproduce the sounds of a strange language with absolute 
certainty. 3[oreover, the difficulty is, in the case of 
Bashgali, enhanced by the great number of loan-words, 
which are often almost impossible to recognize. Ily own 
knowledge of Iranian languages is, finallv, rather limited, 
and I have not been able to exjfiain more than a certain 
portion of the knoAvn Bashgali words etymologically. 
I have therefore only aimed at collecting and arranoluo- 
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■sucli certain facts as are apt to elucidate the question 
under consideration, leaving alone words wliich I cannot 
explain and such features in which Iranian and Indo- 
Aryan languages agree with eaeli other and with Bashgali. 

VOWELS 

The short Arj*an a is often kept unchanged ; thus. 
uiid, tire, cf. Sanskrit agni, fire, diigdru, charcoal ; 
mack, to loose, S. na^. In many cases, however, it is 
changed to «; thus, i, this, S. a gam; gir, to count. 
S. gunaya-; mij, middle, S. mcidhya ; vxLsemu. we will 
halt, but icisilom, I will remain, S. vus. In such instances 
the change may be due to the neighbourhood of an i or y. 
More difficult is the change in i, id, or o, I., S. alidm. The 
vowel of this word is probably not exactly like any 
English vowel, because then we could not understand 
why it should be written in such diti’erent ways. If it 
actually sounds like an i, we may compare the substitution 
of i for a in new-Persian if the a is followed by an li or 
a sibilant. The change of a to i in Indian vernaculars, 
which is already found in the Prakrits, does not seem to 
be of the same kind.’- Still, it is of interest to see that 
the use of an i for an old a is most common in Sindhi, 
where we have already found another feature which 
connects the dialect with Iranian, viz. the change of .s to 
/(. In connexion with the change of a to i, I may also 
draw attention to the form emd, we, S. asmd-, which is 
comparable with Awestan a/unu. 

The i of the base pilt, to fall, is apparently also derived 
from an a, cf. Prakrit pad, to fall. It is, however, more 
likely that il in this word repre.sents a /i- vowel, just as 
we find </• for the ri-vowcl in zlra, heart, S. h riduya. The 
Prakrit pad , to fall, has usually been derived from S. pad. 

^ See Pischel, Gramnmtik dtr Prahrif-Sprarhen. §101 seq. ; (Frierson. 
Phonoloyy of the Modern Indo- Aryan Vtniacnlnrs, ZDMG. xlix, p. 402. 
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cf. Pischel, I 218. I think tliat it would be more likely 
to connect it with Ba.shgali pilt. The instances in which 
a cerebral is spontaneously substituted for a dental in the 
Prakrits are very few, and they would probably become 
fewer still if we were better informed about the history 
of such words. Thus, Prakrit padad, a flag, S. pataka, 
may owe its d to the word paJa, to which it might have 
been put in connexion, and so on. If, therefore, Prakrit 
pad corre.sponds to Bashgali pilt, it must be separated 
from S. pat (Greek ttittto)), and connected with Lithuanian 
puhi, pjalti, fall. The Prakrit and Bashgali verb then 
contains a sufSx t, while the corresponding base in Teutonic 
languages has been increased bv adding an n. 

A short Arj^an a often becomes o or w ; thus, ushp, 
horse, S. dsva ; o^ht, usht, eight, S. aslita ; kur, ass, 
S, khara ; kiitoss, says, S. katkaya- (1) : kor, eai’, S. kdrna ; 
yun, smell, S.gajidhd: chioni, leather, S. ckdrman'. dots, 
dids, ten, S. ddsa ; diitt, tooth, S. ddntu ; don, handle, 
S. dundd ; pOcli, pdj,punj, live, S. pdncha : pott, 2 '>utt, road, 
S. pdnthds] moch, inos1i, \mi also mancld, man, S.manushyd ; 
luyhd, light, S. layhd ; icosut, spring, S. vasantd. In 
some of these words the o or u perhaps indicates an 
indistinct vowel. If, however, we compare losht, eight, 
but ashtits, eighteen siUf, seven, but sapits, seventeen, 
another explanation presents itself : the diflerence between 
a and o, u, is perhaps due to a diflerence in cjuantity. 
Words such as ashtits, eighteen, sapjits, seventeen, have 
perhaps transferred the accent to the last syllable, and the 
tir.st one has consequently been shortened. Now a long 
Aryan d often becomes o or o in Bashgali ; thus, kon, 
arrow, S. kunda ; kon, a mine, S. khdni] yrom, gram, 
a village, S. grdma ; dros, gi-apes, S. drakshCi ; nom, ndrn, 
name, S. ndma ; pol, ploughshare, S. phd.lu : hor, a load, 
S. hhcird (but harivai, a load-man, a coolie) ; mOs, moon, 
S. mdsu ; ivor, turn, time, S. cCira. If we consider cases 
such as moch and numchl, man ; dott, tooth, but at'er. 
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inside, it becomes probable that the change of a to o 
or o is caused by a lengthening of the vowel, and this 
lengthening can, in many cases, be considered as a com- 
pensation for a corresponding shortening of the consonantal 
element. Thus, Mr, ear, S. karna dutt. tooth, S. dunta ; 
don, handle, S. dandd ; poch, live, S. suit, seven, 

S. mpta ; icosut, spring, S. vasantd, all end in consonants 
which have been simplified by means of assimilation. 
Now it is a well-known fact from Indo-Aryan languages 
that a consonant which has been derived through assimila- 
tion from a consonantal compound, has a strong tendency 
to be shortened, while, as a compensation, the preceding 
vowel is lengthened. Compare Hindi dg, Prakrit aggi, 
.Sanskrit agni. The Bashgali substitution of o, u for an 
old a can, in some cases, be the result of a similar 
tendency. It should, then, be remembered that the same 
is also the case in Iranian dialectsd and the substitution 
of an 0 or u for a long d is as much in agreement 
with Iranian as with Indian tendencies,- the long d 
Ijeing liable to be pronounced as an o or u in all Iranian 
languages. 

The various changes which the old vowels i and it 
undergo in Bashgali have been registered by Dr. Grierson, 
Pimca Languages, par. 13 tt'. I cannot find much in them 
which would help us to better define the position of 
Bashgali within the Aryan family. Attention may be 
drawn to the not infrequent substitution of an i-sound 
for an «-sound. Thus ptdr and ptdr, son, S. pxdrd ; insh, 
fiower, S. 'pdftkpa ; hid, bd, became, S. hliutd ; hhim, earth, 
►S. bhumi ; misld, hilt, S. mushti The intermediary step 
between u and i was probably ii (the sound in German 
“ Miihe ”), and this sound is perhaps intended in writings 
.such as iash, yazhl, morning, S. ushds ; miok, face, S. mukha. 
In words such as hhim, earth, S. bhiimi ; misht, hilt, 

' See Gritvdriss der iranisrhen Phi/olcgie, Bd. I, pt. ii, pp. 22 £F. 

- See Oritndriss, I, i, pp. 21, 207, 295, 350. 381. 
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S. inushfi the change of u to i might be ascribed to the 
influence of the following i : in other cases no reason for 
the change is apparent. It is of interest for the question 
here under consideration, that a similar substitution of i 
for 10 is cpiite common in Iranian ; compare Persian pisur 
and 'puoiitr, fion: d'lzh and duzli, bad; rnib-Jil- and iniisJd- 
musk; sift and siift, shoulder; suidn and suran, hip; 
Baluchi dit and dat, smoke ; Kurd bln, him, base, Persian 
bun-, mlsldc, mouse, Persian mush-. Sariqoli yiiy. yoke, 
S. yuojoi ; bit, smoke. Iranian dvAu ; dir, far, S. dun'i ; 

Gabri, dir, far, ete.^ 

In the treatment of the vowel ri the Indian and Iranian 
branches of the Aryan family have gone difl’erent ways. 
In India tlie consonantal element was dropped already in 
the Prakrits. Some few instances of the old ri occur in 
Apabhraiiiki (Pischel, § 47), but such words are certainly 
nothing but learned loans from Sanskrit. An initial ri 
often becomes rl (Pischel, § 56), but even here the forms 
without the r are quite common, and, at least in many 
cases, older (Pi.schel, § 57), so that the 7'-forms may. also 
in such cases, be due to the influence of Sanskrit. The 
state of att’airs in modern vernaculars is quite in accordance 
with this conclusion. The old ri-vowel in genuine 
tadbhavas is always repre.sented by one of the vowels 
(t., I, or u. 

The history of the /u’-vowel in Iranian languages is 
quite dirt'erent, the 7--element having, in all dialect.s, been 
pi’eserved to a con.siderable extent. In new-Persian ri 
has becajine u r aft'-r labials, t. z, and zh, and Ir after 
other sounds; rid and rldi become ut, ll, and udt, ish. 
respectively; and rly becomes ir thu.s, jturr, Awestan 
pennw, full ; Irlrm. worm, S. krlini ; mid, wine, cf. 
S. mrldvihl ; mushfu. rubbed, S. mridtfii : dll, heart. 
S. h rid fish, thirst, S. trlslnjd', miryuB, dies, Aiyan 
mrl yntii I In Pashto an old rl is represented by ur, I/-. 

' .See <!riindri,,<. I, i, pp i.), 27, -iUO, f., ,S,St. - Ibid., i. p. 27.S. 
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ur, or, before sli- and zlt, <i, i, u, and rit becomes r ; thus, 
mar, dead, S. riiriid: vur, carried, S. bhritd ; yazh, bear, 
S. rik^JiCL] kish, pulled, S. krishfd} In Balncbi we find 
ar, ir, tir, or a, i, u : thus, gvarh, wolf, S. vrikar, zirde, 
heart, S. luddaya ; murtu, dead, S. mrita ; o-kan-in, I do, 
S. krinomi ; gipta, seized, Awestan g^rspia, ; tunnag. 
thirst}’, cf. S. trislindr In the Pamir dialects we have 
er, or, ur, or, dr, el, 6 (before sibilants), wliile rit in 
Shighni sometimes becomes Od ; thus, Sariqoli cherm, 
worm, S. krimi', porsarii, I ask, S. prichclihami \ zard, 
heart, vS. hrid Shiglini yurfih, bear, S. rtk-dia: chudam, 
I did, S. kritd ; Wa^i icorz, long, S. hrihdt ; celk, kidney, 
S. vrikkd? The Caspian dialects have or, a,* and so forth. 
It will be seen that the prevailing tendency is to retain 
the I’-eleiiient unless a sibilant follows. 

If we now turn to Bashgali, the state of ati'airs is as 
follows. The ?’-element is well preserved in most cases. 
Thus in wrikl, U'rigi, iivraki, fox, cf. S. rri/i’a ; krd, did. 
S. kritd ; mrd, died, S. mritd ; a-irerd, brought, S. dbhritu : 
mri, earth, soil, S. mrid ; zira, heart, S. hrldaya ; tarvo 
and tar!, thorn-bush, dog-rose, cf. S. trim, English thorn. 
The word Joikak, cock, cannot therefore well be derived 
from Vedic krilMcdkii. Like that latter word and like 
English cock it is an onomatopoetic word and belongs to 
the same class as nursery words, which are not, in many 
cases, subject to ordinary phonetic laws ; compare the 
nursery word papa, father, which has kept its p in 
d’eutonic languages, while the ordinary word peter, which 
is derived from it, has developed into English father. 
Kakak can therefore just as well be compared with English 
“ cock ” as with Yedic krlkarakii. It is a parallel forma- 
tion and not derived from either. The words oiid, earth ; 
zira, heart, show that r is also retained before an old d. 
The word tnol, mat, dirty, is therefore scarcely connected 


^ (Tnindrts^, I. ii, p. 207. 
’ Ibid., p. *297. 


“ Ibid., p. 2.1."). 
^ Ibid., p. 
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with Prakrit mtiila (i.e. * inridila), but ratlier witli 
S. mala. 

The long /u'-vowel is tieatecl in a .similar way; thus, 
drgr, long, cf. S. dlrghd : tar, ford, S. tvrthn, Prakrit 
frdia ; widdr, broad, S. vistlrna, cf. Awestaii -darsta. 

If the rt'-vowel is followed by a sibilant, the r-elemeut 
regularly disappears ; thus, isid, spear, S. rishii ; k-dte, rub, 
S. ghrish : ksho, drag, S. kridi : ptl, back, S. prishthd, 
Prakrit putthi ; pmisht, foi-get, S. pramrisJL'. mizho, tell 
lies, cf. S. mrishn. The only exceptions from this rule 
which I have noted are krujd, kruzhT, but also kish, kujh'l, 
cultivation, cf. S. krib-ht, parmar»liteti, and p’mlahteti, 
forgetfully. We may infer that the r-element is still 
slightly sounded in such words. 

The .sound represented by kslu in Sanskrit rlksha, bear, 
is apparently treated as a sibilant in Bashgali. The usual 
form of this word seems to be its, its (Davidson, No.s. 120, 
030, 1123). In one place (1123) we find rlta mentioned 
as a parallel form. It is noticeable that Iranian languages 
commonly retain the r-element of the vowel in this word ; 
thus, Persian yi/'s, ShighnI yarsh. 

Curiously enough the r-element of ri is apparently 
dropped also after sibilants ; compare shi, horn, S. srlngn, 
shial, a jackal, S. sriyald ; skiiiar, handsome, S. sriitydra ; 
azzam, to yawn, S. vijrimhJt. 

Dr. Grierson ^ mentions various forms corre.sponding to 
S. 'tiriftd, dance, in which the con.sonantal element of ri 
has disappeared ; thu.s, Ba.shgali iwt, 7wt, Kasmiri nats, 
Veron, Wai-ala, Kalasha, Gawar-Bati oiat, and .so forth. 
All the instances of this cancelling of the r-element belong 
to the base nrit, and it is in disaccord with the common 
tendency in Ba.shgali and connected languages. The words 
in (question must therefore be considei’ed as Indian loan- 
words. With I'egard to the treatment of the old ri-vowel 
ill Ba.shgali we can accordingly lay down the rule that the 
^ PKdra Laivfnn(j€>>, par. 31 ff. 
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r-element is preserved unless a sibilant follows or precedes, 
i.e. the state of affairs is almost the same as in most 
Iranian languages. 

CONSONANTS 

I now turn to the history of the Aryan consonants in 
Bashgali, and begin with the sounds corresponding to the 
surds of the vargas in Sanskrit. 

ARYAN STOPS. The histoiy of stops (surd con- 
sonants) in Indian and Iranian languages differs to 
a considerable extent. In India a new class, the so-called 
cerebrals, has been added to the vargas, and the palatal 
varga has been largely added to from old sibilants. In 
other respects the original Aryan state of affairs has been 
much better preserved than is the case in Iranian tongues. 
In these latter ones the history of the Aryan stops can be 
sketched as follows ; — 

Unaspirated voiceless stops (tenues) remain unchanged 
before sonants and after sibilants. In other positions 
they develop into the surd spirants y, s, 0, f. The 
corresponding aspirates become surd spirants, or, after 
sibilants and nasals, unaspirated voiceless stops. 

Unaspirated voiced stops (media) remain unchanged if 
they are not followed by sibilants, in which case they 
become sonant spirants 7 , s, v:. The aspirated voiced 
stops lose their aspiration.^ All the Iranian language.s 
point back to such a state of affairs. In order to define 
the position of Bashgali it will be necessary to examine 
the material in some detail. 

The old Aryan k is, on the whole, well preserved. As 
a medial it is often also changed to (j. Compare 1m, who ? 
what ? S. Im : kr, to do, S. Icri : Icur, kor, ear, S. kdrna ; 
( yom) 'pok, (wheat) harvest, cf. S. pdka - ; niciruk, frog, 
H.manchika ; iislqrik, wasp; ^erikuiu-mkt, and wrigl, fox, 
cf. S. vrika ; mukiss and mugiss, he fled, cf. S. much : 

^ Grundrii'*, vol. i, pt. i. p. 6. 
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pagann, get ripe, cf. S. pdko.. The sot'teiiing of a medial /.' 
to g is also common in Iranian language.', such as new- 
Persian, Pashto, and the Pamir dialects.' In India a 
medial k was already dropped in the Prakrit stage. In 
later loan-word.s it is often .softened to g iu modern 
vernaculars (including the Apabliraihsa). 

The old Aryan kh is not distinguished from k. compare 
kur, ass, S. kJidra: iniok. face, S. mukluj. If tsd . branch, 
is identical with .S. idlha, a medial kh can be dropped. 
My materials are not, however, sufficient for judging with 
certainty. 

A hard .spirant y, written kJi or kl. occurs in some few 
words. In such cases where the kh has not been under- 
lined in Colonel Daxddson’s book, it is pos.sible, though not 
likely, that it denotes an aspirated k and not the spirant. 
I have therefore noted such cases in enumerating the 
words in which the spirant y seems to occur. They are 
at^i, or attkl, near ; yon, a khan ; ^iinzd and kunzd, 
a princess: -x(itonn (written khuzoiin), treasure: yoch/ 
(written khozla), a certain Negetable ; ycZ (written khd), 
sweat; mulxen (written midkhfin), violet; pytt?, py'thi. 
rotten; /byn./' (written p'khur), on the top of ; tixdod 
(written tikhelosh), thou wilt be caught. There cannot 
after this be any doubt that the spirant y is occasionally 
heard in Bashgali. It is. however, doubtful whether it 
can be considered as a genuine Bashgali sound. Of the 
words enumerate<l above you, yu/i;b, yorojni, yoc/((, yc/ 
(cf. IVayi yt7), mulxen (said to be Chitrali), fixdof<h 
(cf. Brahui fix), are certainly loan-words, and the same is 
perhaps also the ca.se -with the re.st. Instances of the use- 
of y and k in the .same word, such as n/ty-r and affkf 
X>'niziJ and kunzd, .seem to sh.ow that the voiceless spii-ant 
y is commonly pronounced as a k. Compare also kiihd. 
angry, P. airi- ; kurhizu, melon. P. kuuuk. i-ope. 


' I, ii. pp. G2, *200, 20!>. 
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P. -iUd- ■. f-va/i, loose, P. ^.1 i, where a h has been 
substituted for a % in Persian loan-words, and clikri, polo 
ball, where hr has not been changed to (cf. S. chakra). 
It does not, therefore, seem as if the hard spirant ^ 
actually plays a role in Bashgali phonology. In this 
respect the dialect apparently agrees with Baluchi. In 
the isolated instances mu'yo, on the face; hiliuy = biliuk, 
much ; chay, choy = chak, low, the spirant has become 
softened. The whole evidence points to the conclusion 
that the spirant x is disappearing, being commonly 
replaced by k. 

The unaspirated palatal ch is apparently retained, 
both as initial and as medial ; thus, che, chi, how many ? 
cf. Awestan cha‘ti chiom. leather, S. charma.n chitt. 
mind, S. chitta ; chkri, a polo ball, cf. S. chakra ; chasJdon, 
four and four, cf. S. chaiur-: kachi, somewhere, cf. S. 
kvachid; pach, to cook. S. pack: march, pepper, cf. S. 
maricha', riich, light, S. nichi (but also ruzh, daylight, 
cf. Persian rOc ) ; yocA, pitch, five ; pachits, fifteen, 
S. panchan, parichadaki. The forms poj, p>6n}, five, 
are, perhaps, Persian loan-words. Compare, however, the 
softening of a medial k to cj. In .s/do, four; cha-uhton, 
four and four ; sldrits, fourteen, ch has become nh before f, 
i.e. a hard spirant has been developed as in Iranian. 

There are no instances of the aspirated Aryan palatal 
rhh, in my materials. The secondary chchh, chh in 
■Sanskrit, is apparently represented by an affricata in 
Bashgali •. compare uLs, come, ((An, odm, came, cf. S. 
(lijachchha ; tmive. shade, S. chhdyd ; vatrd, icctrd, icetza, 
shoe, cf. S. ai'arhchhada . 

The Aryan dental stops have developed into two 
different sets of sounds in Indian languages, the so- 
called dentals and cerebrals. Dr. Grierson ^ maintains 
that there is no such distinction between the two groups 


^ Pivu-a Liniijnaye^, p. 17. 
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in Bashgali and connected languages, wlieie all these 
sounds are, in fact, semi-cerebrals. I am not able to 
add anything to bi.s materiabs in this respect. I shall 
mention below that there seem to be some cerebral 
sounds in Bashgali, viz. a cerebral r and a cerebral )/, 
the latter usually written '/• or 'r. A cerebral f and 
a cerebral d occur in some few words, viz. usJifitr and 
ashtr, hill; idtft, is heaped up; bi.ftO., hutt (also hurl), 
rice, bread: cliafid (also cliarr<l), idiot; gifu, grafting: 
gotf, a stack of grass; Juf, a leopard; jiet (and per), to 
break; jntr, putr, son: rathitt (cf. rdrrCi, noise), barks; 
skurtr, sport; adr, box; o.dr, j-ellow; adrd, pale; uderl, 
thundering; indron, rainbow; dadr, thin; h.idr, quick- 
sand; Ided and la.del, lying: pedri and padrT, axe. It 
will be seen that in most cases the cerebral is found in 
the neighbourhood of an v, and its existence is probably 
due to this fact. In other cases, such as idett, gitii, gotf. 
jut, we have perhaps to do with loan-words ; cf. Hindi 
atCd, heap ; goti, grafting : gat, heap. At all events, 
there is no indication to show that Bashgali has, like 
Indo-Aiyan \'ernaculars, developed two sets out of the 
Ar\'an dental .stops, and it seems to be allowed to deal 
with the sounds noted as dentals and as cerebrals by 
Colonel Davidson as identical. 

The una.spirated t is kept as an initial, and regularly 
dropped as a medial. Compare tu, thou, S. tvam: tel, 
oil, S. taild : tcip, tab, heat, S. tdpas] troi, ire, three, 
S. trtiya.H', bra, brother, S. hhrdtri; gu'd, went, S. gatd : 
Irnl, did, S. kritd; lul, blood, S. lohita.; mi, self, Latin 
met sid, su, sal, bridge, S. setu] she, shl, cold, S. sitn ■, 
■diil, shdla, cold, S. sTtuld; shild, smallpox, S. sitald 
zamdn, .son-in-law, cf. S. jdmdtri. It will be seen that 
rit becomes r as in Pashto ; cf. hrd, did ; mrd, died : 
diverd, brought (cf. S. dbhritu) : karo (but also kuto). 
knife (Awestan kar^ta)- A final or medial t has apparently 
been preserved or .sometimes changed to d, in at, to use ; 
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Tul, dd, use, advantage ; cf. Latin tutor, tisiiH. It is, how- 
ever, possible that the final t, d of this word has been 
derived from a double consonant. Kilar, cheese, on the 
other hand, is probably an Indian loan-word ; c£. S. kilu ta. 

The aspirated voiceless dental stop apparently becomes 
t and is kept as a medial ; thus, hutos, saj’s, S. kuthaya- ; 
fdiott, oath, vS. iupdtha ; tu, te, or, S. atha. Xone of these 
instances is, however, quite certain. Th is dropped after r ; 
thus, tur, ford, S. tlrtlul, Prakrit tCiha. 

The hard dental spirant 6 does not seem to exist in 
Bashgali. A t forming the first part of a consonantal com- 
pound would naturally become such a spirant in Iranian, 
while such compounds are simplified in Indo-Aryan, 
usually so that the t prevails. The difterent Iranian 
languages have tlien gone different ways in tlieir treat- 
ment of such compounds. Thus the Iranian 6r (Aryan 
tr) becomes hr, r, or s in Persian, r in Pashto, s in Baluchi, 
tr in Pamir dialects, and so forth. In Bashgali the t of 
such compounds is well preserved; compare tre, froi, three; 
trifs, thirteen; pifr, jjiitr, son; rdfr, rotor, night; tu,, thou; 
-t%, sufEx of the gerund, cf. S. -tvl\ matsa, matsi, fish, cf. 
S. mdtsya. Forms such as rado.r, radho.r, night, occur in 
addition to rotar. They may be loan-words. It i.s, how- 
ever, also possible that rdtr has become rfitar, and further 
radar', compare ut and ud, use. It is hard to say which 
sound is meant with the dk in rodhar. A dh is also 
written in some few other words, viz., a.ndhur and ondr 
dark; odh, merciful; tcidhar and tvidor, to fear. Of 
these andhar is probably a loan-word. It can hardly be 
an original word derived from the same Aryan base as 
S. andlinkara, because ndh becomes n in Bashgali. The 
alternative writing of d instead of dh in andr and ividar 
seems to show that the sound intended is a d and not the 
soft spirant 8. 

In several cases we find a sound marked th, and it 
might be suggested that the hard spirant 6 is meant. The 
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sound occurs as an initial in tJiurus, a precipice ; as a final 
in ashtrith, bedding; GalratJi, name of a place. It is 
occasionally used in the suffixes of the second present and 
the gerund instead of the usual t : thus, rnrethum and 
mretam, I die ; u'iderthiim and widurettum, I fear ; 
icidurtlii, 'icidhertl, and vidra'dl, having feared. In the 
base atl, to fall, u'e once find th written ; thus, vott 
athalon, stones will fall (wrong]}" translated “there is 
a bog ahead of you ” in No. 171). In all other instances 
fh is preceded by a sibilant and interchangeable with t. 
The most common case in which this ih is used is the 
infinitive termination sth (also -d): thus, hu-stli, io become. 
Other authorities write st in this form, and there cannot 
be any question but that a voiceless stop and not a spirant 
is meant. Other instances of th are hosth and host, they 
aie ; addli and ndh, but usually add, they are ; osth and 
aosld, they come : yiran-giisthe, knotted gone, a knot (cf. 
gdtan-gw^, got knotted); mrldJi, probably miswriting 
for mridd, a corpse: jidha, uncle, probably miswritten 
for jislda, cf. i'ldd, olde.st. It is po.ssible that the h denotes 
a greater emphasis of the off-glide which may, according 
to the personal ecjuation of the hearer, make the impression 
(jf an aspirated consonant. It is here of interest to 
remember that the result of a compound con.sonant con- 
taining a .sibilant always is an aspirated group in the 
Prakrits. 

The Aryan j) remains unchanged as an initial : thus, j)i, 
drink, S. pd : noit. putt, road, S. jK'ndhds. A medial y; has 
become initial in p, pi, on, Greek tVi'. This preposition 
is very common in Bashgali. Before voiced consonants 
it becomes h : thus, h'hdi, in the mind; hudo. on the hill. 
A final or medial ji remains or is changed to h in tap, 
to be hot ; tdj), tajil and tdh, tahi, hot. It is possible 
that we have here to do with loan - words, and that 
is almost certainly the case with harhodi, cotton, cf. 
S. kaipusu. In other instances a p in such positions 
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seems to ha\e been chaiiwed to as in many Iranian 
dialects. This ir has then usually disappeared after 
having darkened the preceding vowel ; compare do, water, 
S. dp: night, S. 1‘shup \ shott, oath, S. mjmtha ; 

naivos. nephew, Per.sian narCisu (probably a loan-word). 

The aspirated labial stop ph is apparently treated as a 
tlie only certain in.stance is pdl, S. a ploughshare. 

The voiceless spirant / does not appear to exist in 
Bashgali. We find an / written in frdk, loose, Persian 
and faidd, produced, Persian The usual form 

of this latter word is, however, paidd, and the Persian 
is represented by pranfj, English. The isolated 
instances of an f accordingly occur in loan-words. In such 
cases where, from an Iranian point of view, we should 
expect an f we always find p. Compare pre, go, S. pra-i ; 
/>td, given, S. pi'dtta ; prezhumd, let us sit, cf, S. pra + sad : 
pshi, grind, cf. S. 2 )ish ; p.s/at, sleep, cf. Awestan hvaf<s, 
Baluchi vapsag : sujnts, seventeen, S. sap>tddam. In sott, 
Niitt, seven, S. sapAan ; ngidCi, took, Awestan (jdr»pta} p)t 
has become tt, t, as in Indian. 

It will be seen that in the treatment of voiceless stops 
Bashgali agrees with Iranian languages in so far as it 
does not appear to possess any aspii-ates, and also in 
preserving several consonantal compounds. There are 
some few traces of spirants developed from such stops. 
In most cases, however, where such spirants are used in 
Iranian, Bashgali retains the old stops, and it is, at the 
present state of our knowledge, impossible to decide 
whether this state of things is inherited from the Aryan 
period as in Indian, or a secondary development as in 
Baluchi. 

A peculiar interest attaches itself to the treatment 
of voiced stops in Bashgali. Dr. Grierson - mentions 

^ Compare Baluchi fjlpta as to the cancelling; of the ?'-eleinent of the 
^ i’/-vowel. 

- Pmica Langmvjts^ p. 3. 


.TRAS. 1911. 
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as a characteristic feature of the languages grouped 
too:ether bv him as Pisaea languages the hardening of 
sonants. So far as I can see, this only applies to loan- 
words, and in that case it does not signify more than 
e.g. the common Indo-Aiyan adaptation of English lonl 
in the form lat. Such cases of interchange between voiced 
and voiceless stops only show that the aspiration of surds 
is different in the borrowing language and in the tongue 
from which the loans have been made. Dr. Grierson also 
gives some instances of the same hardening in indigenou.s 
words, viz., Bashgali slUiicu, alive ; s/kT, life, which he 
connects with S. jiv, Shina t-am, I do, identified with 
S. clhd-, and Waiala jip, tongue, S. jihvd. I do not think 
that any conclusions can be based on such stray instances, 
some of which can also be explained otherwise. Bashgali 
■s/iil, life, occurs in Colonel Davidson’s book in one 
sentence (Xo. 803), ikld td ahd ness, in her (the dead 
woman) there is no life. Here shiv can just as well 
corre.spond to S. siwa, breath, and shfiim, which does not 
occur in Colonel Davidson’s sentences, would naturally 
be derived from sha. Shina t-am, I do, can also be 
connected with S. fan, and the various forms of the word 
“ tongue ” in Indo-European languages differ so much from 
each other that none of them can well be used alone to 
prove the existence of phonetic laws. So far as I can 
see, all the evidence available from certain forms in 
Bashgali is to the effect that voiced stops ai’e never 
hardened unless they are immediately followed by hard 
sounds. On the other hand, several imstances have been 
quoted of the opposite change, the softening of hard 
consonants. 

The details which follow will show how the old Aryan 
voiced stops have been developed in Bashgali. It will be 
most practical to deal with the unaspirated ones first and 
to discuss the aspirated mediae apart fiom them. 

A d is kept as an initial and, apparently, dropped 
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when medial. Compare gii, to go, S. gd ; gdo, cow, S. go : 
gun, smell, S. gandkd ; glr, count, S. gan ; groin, 
gram, village, S. grama: grisk, noon, S. griskmd] garo, 
eclipse, S. graka : skidl, jackal, S. srigdld: ats, come, 
S. dgackckka (?). 

The voiced spirant y, written gk, occurs in some few 
words. I have already mentioned that it has been 
substituted for a voiceless stop in hiliuy, biliuk, much; 
ckdy, ckoy, ckak, low ; muyo, on the face (muk). It 
further occurs in loan-words such as uy, water (Bashgali 
do ) ; aoydn, an Afghan ; ckiray, a lamp ; zuy (written 
zugh), a yak (Tibetan gyag). The other instances of the 
use of this y in Colonel Davidson’s materials are ckaray, 
foolish (No. 87, cf. ckarrd, ckatta, foolish) ; mashogott. 
he became angry (No. 45, cf. masku, anger); widey, 
fear (No. 458, cf. %vidar, to fear) ; vrdguthis, I have 
received; vrdyuttasd, hast thou received? vrCigalam, 
I shall receive (No. 1136). Of these the final y of 
ckaray and maskoy{-ott) is derived from an old k ; 
compare the Persian suffixes -d, -Ctk, -dy, etc. The final 
7 of ividey seems to denote a rough r, while the base 
vrdy is probably connected Avith ngd, take. This verb 
is probably a compound of the base gruhk ; compare the 
past tense ngiitd, Awestan g,yi'dpta, Baluchi gipta. Vrdyo- 
is then perhaps comparable to forms such as hragom 
instead of ha-grom, in the village, and derived from 
a *va-yra. If so, we must infer that gr originally became 
yr, and that the 7 has been kept on account of the 
transposition of the r ; grom, village, shoAvs that the old 
gr has finally been restored. This Avould point to the 
conclusion that the use of voiceless stops in such positions 
where Ave would, from the point of vieAV of Iranian 
phonology, expect spirants, is also a secondary develop- 
ment and comparable to the state of affairs in Baluchi. 

The Aryan soft palatal j is retained as an initial and 
dropped as a medial: thus, jaskt, eldest, S. jyeskfka: bi, 
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.seed, S. h'ija, Balvtchi hy. Compare also the remark.s 
about the soft palatal sibilant below. 

The voiced dental stop d likewise remains as an initial 
and is dropped as a medial. Compare di, sk 3 '. S. dyaus\ 
dui, dui. arm, hand, S. dos: del, gift, S. ddna : don. 
handle, S. dnnda; dii^^h, fault, S. doi^lta : dots, ten, 
S. dam : dron, bow, S. di'una ; dros, grape, S. draksha : 
da, door, S. dvar: da, two, S. dvau ; a. to go up, S. ud-i : 
iiiri, earth, soil, S. mrid: nidn, sit, S. ni-sJiid : iid, pa, 
foot, S. pdda: yii, eo, eat, S. ad: JcdchT, sometimes, 
S. kvachid; pre, give, S. pra-da ; zira, heart, S. liridaya: 
dlia, twelve, S. dixldaia : trif-x, thirteen, S. trdyodasa ; 
ddrits, fourteen, S. chdturdam ; p>achits, fifteen, S. pdneha- 
dasa, and so forth. The final t-x of these last words is 
derived from Aryan *■ and not from -dus- > aU- > -ts - ; 
compare dots, ten, S. dam. In vidar, cidliur, to fear, the 
preservation of the d is perhaps due to the existence of 
a base dar. 

Rd becomes r: thus, mar, shampoo. A similar develop- 
ment must probabh’ have taken place in rjur, sugar, 
S. (juda, if this word is not an Indian loan-word. Before 
a voiceless stop d becomes t ; thus, pid, given, S. prdtta ; 
te, ete, give, from *dta, cf. S. dattd. In other positions the 
d remains, and atamsh, to bite, to sting, cannot therefore 
be derived from the base dams, but might be compared 
with English sthiy, Old Norse stinya. 

The sound written dh has been referred to above in 
discussing the voiceless dental stop t. 

The Aiyaii h is treated like other voiced unaspirated 
stops, i.e. it remains as an initial and is dropped as 
a medial; thus, hi, .seed, S. hija: bdl, mind, S. huddhi: 
kxi, hump, cf. S. kuhjd, English Jnimp. In two cases 
(Nos. .520 and G72) we find hapdl, in the mind, instead 
of the common hahdl, but this cannot be anything but 
a miswriting. 

The .state of affairs in Bashgali with regard to 
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unaspirated voiced stops is accordingly the same as in 
Indo-Aiyan vernaculars and as in the Caspian dialects 
of the Iranian family. We shall now see how the Aryan 
A'oiced aspirates have developed in the dialect. 

Colonel Davidson (preface, p. xi) draws attention to the 
fact that some few examples of aspirates occur in his 
sentences. At the same time he reminds us that 
Dr. Trumpp and Sir G. Robertson denied the existence 
of aspirates in the language. The latter added that he 
had found it impossible to get his Kafirs to pronounce the 
English h. Colonel Davidson’s materials seem to confirm 
this statement. An h occurs in the beginning of the 
interjections lie and liai, and, cockney way, in some words 
which usually begin with a vowel, such as liciu, earnest ; 
haiss, has come (base a ) ; Jiatt, there (pronominal base <() : 
host, hosth, are (base as) ; further, in borrowed words such 
as Hindustan, Hindustan ; liinju, tamarisk ; huhn, 
command; host susni, handkerchief (“ hand ” is dasht). 
In none of these cases the h seems to belong to the dialect. 
A final h is also sometimes written, apparently without 
any justification ; thus in hoh, to become (No. 43), base 
hfi: hrdoh, will become (p. 20, usuallj' Imld) : ndh, male 
(Nos. 675, 680, 682, p. 1, instead of nai)\ noh, not 
(Nos. 43, 277, pp. 61, 62, usually nu): karoh, in(b 
(No. 235). About mist, see below. Finalh', a medial 
/( occurs in borrowed words such as hihisti, heaven ; 
-Dudtur. Mehtar ; niihrhdnT, kindness. So far as I can 
see, it is cjuite certain that Bashgali does not possess an 
indigenous h. This conclusion is further strengthened by 
a consideration of the history of the Aryan aspirated voiced 
stops, which, as a general rule, lose their aspiration in 
Bashgali. 

The Aryan j//(, becomes </ and jh becomes j; thus, dnjr, 
long, S. dirghd ; hujCi, light, S. la;jhd ; jer;', kill, S. ttan. 
In hstie, rub, S. (ihrish, the aspirate (jh has become 
hardened before the voiceless spirant sh. If lushtisth, 
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to be frost-bitten, has anything to do with S. dah, to 
burn, it must be compared with Prakrit {vi)addha and not 
witli S. dagdhd, i.e. its final consonant is an Aiyan ih and 
not a gh. Compare spirants below. 

Aryan dh becomes d as an initial ; thus, dum, smoke. 
S. dhumd ; dor, to endure, S. dhri. Similarly d represents 
an Aryan ddh in hull, mind, S. huddhi. A medial dh, 
preceded by a vowel, by an n or an r, seems to be 
regularly dropped ; compare ushd, medicine, S. oshadhl: 
lut, blood, S. lohiUi; gun, smell, S. gandhd ; tear, grow, 
base vardh. Words such as hand, imprisoned ; and}’ and 
a.ndhur, dark, are perhaps loan-words; c£. gun, smell. 
I am unable to make anything out of the forms mish, 
niuh, rnizha, mich, mij, miju, mizhu, mijhu. middle. 
If they are connected with S. rnc'ulhya, Armenian mej. 
the forms with f<}i and ch must be due to misunderstandino- 

o 

or perhaps to a confusion with rne-'sh, with. In this 
connexion I may also mention the curious forms jr, and, 
cf. Vedic ddha jtl, daughter, cf. S. duhiti't: zd, milk, 
cf. S. dugdhd ■. jijil, loose, cf. S. iithild, where a dental 
has appaiently been replaced by a j. I am not. however, 
able to explain any of these forms. 

An initial Aryan hh becomes h ; thus, hCtK, flame, S. hhCin ; 
hu, to become, S. hha ; haniv, hornet, cf. S. hhruinurd : 
hor, load, S. hhdru; hrd, took anay, cf. S. hkritd: hrd, 
brother, S. bhrdtri. In the face of all these forms the 
isolated hhlrn, hhiora, earth, ground, S. hhumi, cannot be 
correct, but must orve its h to its similarity with the 
Indian word with which it ha.s unconsciously been con- 
founded in the mind of the hearer. 

An Aryan hh between vowels apparently becomes w, as 
in Ii-anian ; thu.s, awui\ bring, S. O.-hhri ; aicTzh, necessity. 
S. *ahhikslM, cf. apekshd. This ii: has been transferred to 
the uncompounded ba.se in u-i, heat, cf. S. hhid and 
Old Slavonic hi-tl. beat; a-fd, say, cf. S. hhari-, cf. also 
erdya, to get, which perhaps corresponds to S. ahhi-grahh. 
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In some cases a medial hh has apparently disappeared ; 
compare garo, eclipse, S. grdha ; guru, deep, S. gahhlrd ; 
gaiet, gaiesth, to seize ; gaitl, having taken ; gaii, take, 
cf. S. grabh, grah. 

It will he seen that, on the whole, Bashgali follows the 
Iranian languages in discarding the aspiration of stops. 
We shall see below that the same disaspiration is also 
carried through in the case of the aspirated Aryan palatal 
sibilant sh. 

ARYAN NASALS. The guttural nasal n in Aryan 
languages only occurred before gutturals. I have not 
come across any example which shows how it is treated 
in Bashgali if it is followed by a voiceless guttural. 
A voiced guttural, on the other hand, disappears, and iig 
becomes n (written vg) ; thus, run, colour, S. runga ; and, 
fire, S. agnl, cf. angdra; ainir, finger, cf. S. ungAli: 
i^ltinar, pretty, S. sringdra. In uni, side, n is written 
instead, if this word is connected with S. dnga. 

The only instances of an Aryan n in Ba.shgali occur 
before ch, where the nasal seems to be regularly dropped : 
compare poc/i, ]guch, pdj, five, S. pdiicha ; pachits, fifteen, 
8. puncliudasa. The form jwnj, five, which occurs in 
Nos. 69, 969, 1058, is probably a Persian loan-word. 

The most common Aryan nasal was the dental n. In 
Bashgali it remains unchanged as an initial; thus, noin, 
iia7U, name, S. numa] non, nine, S. nni-u,: non. mother, 
cf. S. nand. A single uncompounded n between vowels is 
regularly cerebralized, and this cerebral n is then written 
r; thus, kdr, blind, S. kand] glr, count, S. gun ; j«?’, kill, 
S. han\ zdr, know, S. jdnati', sldur, to utter inarticulate 
sounds, S. -dan ; shtdr, a thief, S. .stend. The cere- 
bralization does not appear to take place if an r precedes ; 
compare clron, bow, S. druna\ zarin, yellow, S. /ictJ’i’an ; 
tnrln, tarl, thorn, cf. S. tr'inu. In some cases such an n 
apparently sounds simply as a nasalization of the preceding 
^•owel ; compare dd, gift, S. ddnd: dutzip, right, S. ddhdnna : 
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s7(0, food, S. iiAAna. Sometimes also n is written instead : 
thus, can, knee, S. jo.nu ; zidn. damage, harm. S. ji/dut ; 
and in a few ca.ses n and r are written in one and the 
.same word; tlius, lard and land, eaten; parmer {pnrmir) 
and .small, boy. It therefore seems as if the 

•sound i.s not always quite distinct. Tliere cannot, however, 
be any doubt about the general tendency to cerebialize 
such an n. This is of .some interest. We know that in 
the Indian Prakrit.s the eerebralization of a dental n is 
a very common feature, and that something still more 
analogous i.s found in modern Indo-Aiyan vernaculars. 
Marathi, Rajasthani, Gujarati, Panjabi, and Sindhi have all 
preserved an initial n unchanged, while a single medial v 
becomes an ?!. Dr. Grierson has been good enough to 
inform me that the pronunciation of this n becomes more 
and more cerebral as we go westwards, and that it goes 
still furtlier west into Pashto. In eastern languages, such 
as Hindi, Bihari, etc., on the other hand, the cerebral n is 
not used. There is accordingly a paiallelism between 
these Indo-Aryan vernaculars and Bashgali in this respect. 
And this parallelism becomes still more significant if we 
recall the tact that the .same Indo-Aryan vernacular.-^ 
which change a single medial n to n “ have a medial n in 
the place of the double n of the Prakrits, resulting from 
a Sanskrit conjunct of which it is a member The same 
i.s the case in Bashgali ; compare ano, food, S. anna ; man, 
mean, S. niani/a-: rmd., beaten, cf. S. hhniud'. wan, 
make. Old Xorse rinna ; Jam, laugh, Persian 
W e thus see how a phonological tendency spreads over 
territories which do not all fall under one and the saiiK- 
linguistic family, while, on the other hand, it does not 
atiect all the dialects of the .same familv. 

It has lieen mentioned above that an old nrj becomes 
/i V bile nrh Ijecomes <7/ in Ba.sligali. The obvious inference 
is that a nasal is dropped before a voiceless stop while it 

* .Set- Bhaiiilaikar, .TBBRAS., xvii, |jp. 
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remains before a voiced one, nliicli then itself disappears. 
This inference is made almost certain b}’ considering the 
combinations of a dental n and a dental stop. Nt and ntJi 
become t, while iid and ndU become n-. compare atuv. 
lung, S. antra ; dutt, tooth, S. dmiiu ; u-osut, spring, 
S. vasantd ; jnitf, road, S. pdrdhd.'s : kon, arrow, S. kuuda ; 
don, handle, S. dundd: in{dron), Indra (bow), rainbow 
cf. 8, indra{-dhaiiu^h) : Ion, slave, Persian -'-jS ; kdno. 
tree, S. ■vkandha : <jun, smell, S. gandhd. 

The Aryan m remain.s unchanged as initial and as 
medial ; compare manslii, man, S-mamishya. ; novi, name. 
S. ncvnu. It is of interest to note that tlie base mru, to 
•say, which became bra in Sanskrit, retains its m in 
Bashgali ; compare kai onmx-cld, what dost thou say' 
kai murnazu^ha, thou wast saying something. Mbh 
becomes m ; thus, nzzom, yawn, S. vyrimhh ; sttforn. 
a tree, S. damhlia. 

In all compounds containing a nasal and a voiced 
consonant the nasal alone remains. This state of affairs 
is comparable to the di.sappearance of the last part of 
consonantal compounds in Caspian dialects.' 

ARYAN SEMI-YOWELS. The initial Aryan y is well 
preserved in Bashgali as in non-Persian Iranian languages, 
while ill India it has commonly developed into a /. 
Compare yds, grass, S. yd rasa ; yuinna, double, cf. 
S. ydma. As in the Pamir dialects, a y is often also used 
prothetically before initial vowels ; thus, yo, ro, one, 
Awestan aeim ■. i/h /■, down, S. di'o ; ^o:/o (o.s/i, morning, S. 
uslids ; yaslit, lip, S. uslifha. Writings such as zuy, a yak 
(Tibetan nyofj) : zhdfT and ydfi, having eaten, seem to 
show that the pronunciation of the y is rather emphatic. 
After consonants y<i. is apt to become i : thus, a.dn, mouth, 
8. il.syd ; imdsi, tish, 8. mdisya. 

The Aryan r is well preserved; compare rock, light 
.8. rucki \ rail, colour, S. runi/u ; rotr, night, 8. rOtri: or, 

^ See I, ii, p. 3r)4. 
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chest, S. tivas: Inir, ass, S. khdra: dar, far, S. dara ; hor, 
load, S. bharu. A medial or final f is, liowever, liable to be 
dropped; compare au-e and aicur,hv'ing,S.d-bhara ; du, door, 

8. dvar: dar, diio, wood, S. dtirir. su, sai, se, sun, S. sura ; 
xhai, she, head, S. siras \ sus, sister, S. svasri: shto, four, 
8. chairdri. Consonantal compounds containing an r are 
as a rule simplified in such a way that the r disappears in 
Indian languages. In Iranian, on the other hand, the r is 
to a great extent preserved. The same is the case in 
Bashgali. If the r follows a stop, this latter sound is 
not changed to a spirant as in many Iranian tongues. 
Compare chhri, a polo ball, cf. S. chakra; gram, village. 
8. fjruma: jerlk, shame, S. hrtka: troi, tre, three, S. trayas; 
frits, thirteen, S. trayddasa ; a.tur, lungs, S. antra ; dron. 
bow, S. druya ; dro^, grape, S. drCikshu : prusht, bed, 
8. prastard; prvr, wound, S. prohdra; bixi, brother, 
8. bhrdtri. Note also yaro. eclipse, S. yrdha; gaitL 
having seized, cf. S. yrihltvd ; ngd, take, S. grah ; sangd, 
hear, 8. sa fa-grah. It is of interest tliat the r has also 
disappeared in Baluchi Caspian gita, Central dialects 

gaff, seized. 

R is also retained as the first member of a compound ; 
cf. drgr, long, S. dlrghd. If the last part of the compound 
is a dental, it regular!}' disappears. Compare krd, done, 
8. kritd; kuro (and kata), knife, Awestan kar,>ta ; g'lr, 
knot ; giran-gusthe, a knot (but also gittaai-gus, knotted), 
cf. 8. g^'uth : tiw, ford, 8. tlrthd, Prakrit tiiha.; horn, kdr, 
mud-stream, cf. 8. karda.ma; mar, shampoo, 8. mard; 
a-ar, grow, 8. rardh : icari, word, cf. Lat. verbum ; kor, kar, 
ear, 8. kdrija : par, leaf, 8. parnd; pari, full, 8. p0.rnd; 
a:ishtr, broad, 8. vixUrnu. In the face of such instances 
it is probable that son, gold, is an Indian loan-word. 
8imilar changes are also found in Iranian languages ; 
cf. Grundriss, I, ii, pp. .53, 207, 304, etc. 

It is uncertain how the compound j'p was treated. The 
only example I have found, karhosh. cotton, 8. karjjusa, 
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is probably a Persian loan-word. Rni seems to become vi, 
as in India ; cf. cldom, leather, S. chdrma ; barao, hornet, 
cf. S. ihramaru. Kdr, want, is therefore probably 
S. karyd. 

R is often marked as a cerebral. I am not, however, 
able to find any rules regulating the matter. Occasionally 
we find one and the same word written sometimes with an 
r and sometimes with an r; thus, azhir and uzhir, hail- 
storm ; tiru and wru, headman ; hru and hrd, brother ; 
hrd and hrd, took off; cldr and dur, bent; drgr and drgr, 
long; badur, abroad; hadiir, far off; korr and kor, crow; 
marl and marl, money ; marl and mdrol, stick ; pror and 
pror, wound; shinur and slaviiur, numb; tari and tarin, 
thorn, etc. Sometimes also r interchanges with t or f ; 
thus, karo and kato, knife ; per, pret, and pef, break ; 
eharrd and chattd, idiot ; ram, noise ; ratfatt, barks, etc. 

The cerebral r occurs in all positions, as an initial, 
however, only in very few words, viz., ranzunn, he shakes 
(but vanzol, shaking with fever, feverish); ranzdo, ranzel, 
shake ; rattatt, he barks ; ritl, yellow. It is used as 
a final in words such as atsir, return ; asliir and azltir, 
hail (S. d»dra); urr, wing, chakor ; utner, calf (cf. S. 
rafra) ; her, her, foolish; Jaer, chicken; /,•(■(/’. pigeon ; purr, 
smallpox; diir, crop ; sharr, goat; .vhurr, waistband; tor, 
ruin ; war, see (cf. opdw). In n idey, fear (No. 458), the 
7 probably denotes a very rough r : cf. widerudh, to fear. 
The cerebral r is also used as a medial between vowels ; 
thus, dri, parmir and parmer, murir, boy (cf. parmeii, 
small); aru, .silver; arin, narrow; arar, tight; hard. 
plough; 6(nu, blacksmith ; hor, hurl, hvmxd] dura, dtiru, 
blunt; kuru, trunk; kurru, root; kird, shield; pare, 
veranda; pdrro, apple, etc. We also find r combined with 
other consonants; thus, fjidr. sheaf; kadr, fpiieksand ; 
difjrl, shirt; mrd, died; mri, earth; wotrm^, is lying; 
parche (and parcher), polo-stick, polo ; uderl, thunder ; 
(traeff, they are lowing ; kartd.i&i: sport ; 
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pomegranates; duru'd, musician: k<n')iv, strong. An 
aspirated r apparently occurs in de/7/, surpi'i^ed ; parltL 
letter; u'i.diirn'oi'h (al.so irizhiru'or). tigure. Such words 
are, however, scarcely indigenous Ba.shgali words. 

There cannot, after all, be any doubt that Bashgali 
posse.sses a cerebral r. The use of thi.s sound as an 
initial and in cases where it must be derived from an 
Ai’yan r fcf. azliir, hail, S. Cimra : tear, .see, Greek opdat : 
inrd, died, base mid: mid, earth, 8. mrid) shows that it 
is not comparable with the cerebral r of Indo-Aryan 
\'ernacu]ars. In mrd, died, 8. mr'ita : mid, earth, S. mrid. 
we have the same development of a cei’ebral r from r 
and a dental as in Pa.shtO, 

Finally, I may al.so mention the apparent interchange 
of ')• or /' and m; thu.s, mujachi, myucltt, and iiu'eyuchl. 
aske.st : u'usanntitii.i. and vxmnvx'xtai , they are gathered. 

R and / are, broadly, di.stinguished as in Indian ; com- 
pare, however, rccB Imlu, ask for (cf. 8. ■{■/■/■) ; unur, finger, 
8 . aniji'di: ejarak, neck, 8. fuda : piirch, burn, S. plimh : 
tnr, weigh, S. tid : I'urr, bald, 8 . kulni, etc. Of compounds 
containing an old I we may note 'plff. fall, Prakrit jiad : 
u'lil, speak, 8. bhan. 

An initial v is kept in Ba.shgali as in We.stern Indian 
and non-Persian Iranian dialect.s, a new example of what 
we have .seen abo\'e. that a certain charactei'istic does not 
pervade the whole territ/jry of om.‘ linguistic familv. but 
docs, (Ui the other hand, extend into the area of anothei' 
family. Compare irCn. wind, rheuma, 8. vilijd or rdfn : 
iron, prepare, S. /■////. Hindi binidud : uv/.v, ud.i, to remain 
to spend the night 8. m.i ; (/•/>•, da}-, 8. r<i.'«ir(i. : vu.mf. 
spring, 8. vitsiiidij : ai.s/i. poison, 8. id.dni : vdn.':7, udfsj. 
twenty. 8. rmisnii: i-i.dii, neighboui-, cf. 8. re-d'i : vel, 
time, 8. vT-hl. The .subAitution of b in bn.suf. .sprim- 
(Xo. S-'ll): fe-fj/o/. in the forest (Xo. 12!)): bunne h*/, the 
•same (Xo. 1712). 8. /•<'/;///, is a strong indication that these 
woids aie borrowed. If calf, is connected with 
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S. Viitsa, we have a case of a kind of su-riqmisdrana. 
It is possible that it is due to the neighbourhood of 
a sibilant. Similarly, vi is apparently dropped in s/iui-fy, 
sport, Persian hlvligard, Pehlevi *viihirt\ compare also 
(Wa, to knit, and S. ci-dav. 

A final V and a v between vowels and in consonantal 
compounds regular^ disappear; thus, shi and sheic, sew, 
S. Sic ; 'itoi, new, S. iidva: non, nine, S. -itfica; dar, 
brother-in-law, S. decara ; jniroslt, belt, ef. S. jKiriveshfano. : 
■dtu, rose, cf. S. nevtdl ; hi, thou, S. tram ; ithto, four, 
S. chatvCiri] -il, termination of the gerund, S. -tvi: dd, 
door, S. dvcir: du, dul, two, S. dvau, dve: dlta, twelve, 
S. dvddaki ; dilr, dur, bent, S. dlivrl: cf. s/t il, s/t fls, breath, 
life, S. h'dsa ; sks, sister, S. scdsci. Similar features 
are found in Persian^ and other Iranian languages. In 
ifii, down, S. dva, a medial iv has become initial. 
Another form of this word is yu, from uu (cf. Latin au) 
with a prothetic y. 

ARYAN SIBILANTS. In the treatment of sibilants 
the Indian and Iranian branches of the Aryan familj^ 
have gone widely different ways. In India the number 
of voiceless sibilants has been reduced to one, and con- 
sonantal compounds containing a sibilant are simplified 
in such a way that the sibilant disappears after aspiiating 
the consonant. The voiced sibilants have disappeared or 
been changed in various ways. In Iranian languages an 
unprotected dental .s becomes h ; s becomes .s in non- 
Persian dialects and .s or h in Persian ; .s/t is well 
preserved ; sometimes, however, it is confounded with .s- 
in non-Per.sian dialects,’ and sometimes also in Persian.'^ 
The sibilants are well preserved in compounds, and the 
voiced sibilants have not disappeared. 

In most of these features Bashgali marches with Iranian 
as against Indian languages. There is one important 
exception : the dental s is retained and not changed to h 

' Grundrins, I, ii, pp. 51, 298. - Ibid., p. 416. ^ Ibid., p. 86. 
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as is the case in all Iranian languages.^ Colonel Davidson 
does not distinguish more than two voiceless sibilants, 
a dental s and a cerebral or palatal sh. The latter sign, 
however, perhaps denotes two sounds, an s and an sh, for 
we often find ts or similar writings instead of an original s. 
All these sibilants have a strong tendency to be softened, 
i.e. pronounced with voice. There is, however, in this 
respect considerable confusion, and the materials available 
are not sufficient for laj’ing down definite rules in every 
respect. The difficulty of noting down the sounds of 
a strange language like Bashgali is so considerable that 
we cannot expect the oiihography in a pioneer work like 
Colonel Davidson’s to give an absolutely adequate image 
of the actual sounds. Still, it will be possible to define 
the position of Bashgali within the Aryan family, as 
evinced by its treatment of the Aryan sibilants, with 
comparative certainty. 

The Aryan s as an initial is represented by a sound 
which is written sh, and which may be a cerebral or 
a palatal sibilant. Compare -she, nhi, cold, S. iiifi'i : ,s/( r. 
horn, cf. S. srlnya, Awestan -sinl, urivCi, Greek Kepa<;: allied, 
jackal, S. srifjdld: xhcdi, rise, S. sdD' ; .dtil, cold, S. M(dd. 
A voiced zJi is apparently used instead in zliT, black, 
cf. S. iydma ; zlnichi, grieve.st, cf. S. duch. The etymology 
of these two words is not, however, certain. In.stead of sJi 
wo .sometimes also find G; thus, Gd, branch, cf. S. MldtCi ; 
tsuie, empty-handed, S. ianya\ tsir, head, S. .«/■«.?; tsitt, 
dung, cf. S. In addition to Air we also find sir, 

head, and a dental .s also represent.s an initial Aryan s in 
(kod)su-‘<m, a (hand)kerchief, but this word is almost 
certainly a loan-word. 

A medial s similarly becomes sometimes .s7/, ch, and 
sometimes A, ch, or s ; compare Mad, clever, S. ki'sidu ■ 

1 Dr. (n-ier.-oiisreraurk (Pi-iaai Lminii'i,/,-.. p. 131) tliut the pre-erviition 
of .■< in Iranian i.s typical of the iion-Persiaii dmleuts, does not refer to 
the Aryan .‘i, but to the Iranian - derived trorii Aryan <. 
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trap, S. pusa ; -s-Ao, ialid, food, S. asana ; nush, nazh, 
and nach, to spoil, to loose, S. nos', dots, ten, S. daki : 
iv'itsl and luisst, twenty, S. viriimti ; dits, twelve, 
S. dvCtdam ; trits, thirteen, S. trdyodakt , etc. 

There are only very few examples in mj' materials of 
consonantal compounds of which a palatal s originally 
formed part. An Aryan sr becomes ch or zh in acJiu, 
tear, S. dsriL ; ozham, to rest, S. visram. Sv apparenth- 
l)ecome.s .s/yj (cf. Iranian sp) ; thus, ustip, horse, S. dk:o. 
In sli Cb, shas, breath, sigh (cf. S. svas, svdsd), we probabh’ 
have a representative of an older sush ; cf. Baluchi sah. 

The cerebral sli is very well preserved. Between 
vowels, however, it often becomes zh (also written j) ; 
thus, sliu, six, S. sliash: shets, sixteen, S. todakr. kslie, rub. 
S. (jhi'isli ; ksho, drag, S. Icrisii : jishi, grind, S. j^ish ; dush, 
fault, S. dosha] rtsAd, tizhd, medicine, S. dshadhi] iash, 
ijuzhi, morning, S. nshd.s ] niskl, nizhl, jujf, sit, S. nishid ; 
inisho, rnizko, mijo, lie, cf. S. nirishd. In tus, chad', 
vS. tusha] mussd, mussu, miizza, mouse, S. mushika, there 
is apparently a confusion of .s and sh. Similar features 
are also found in Iranian languages.^ In mosh, mdc}>, 
nianchl, nianjJ, man, S. mamishyd, the actual sound 
cannot be fixed with certainty. 

As in Iranian tongues, the cerebral sh is also generally 
kept as first part of consonantal compounds. The second 
component of such compounds, on the other hand, is often 
dropped, as is also the case in Iranian languages.- 

An Aryan ksh becomes ch, fs [tz), and sh. and it does 
not seem to make any ditference whether this ksh repre- 
sents an Indo-European qs or ks. Compare ache, eye, 
S. dkshi, Awestan ushi ] kachkrin, armpit, cf. S. kdksha , 
Aw. kasha] ucJoir, empty out, S. ut-kshar ] march) 
(i.e. mdcld), honey, mdcherik, bee, cf. S. makshikd, 
mdkshika. Aw. muys/A; its, bear, S. riksha, hrx. arasho. 
datzie, right, S. dakshinu. Aw. dushina ; aish, investigation, 
^ See Onui'lnss, I, ii, p. 410. - Ibid., pp. 354, 416. 
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S. iksJid, Aiv. aeslin sliosh, witness, S. azhe, 

a bull, S. uh^lidn, Aw. uy^skuii : xlid, night, S. ksJuq), 
Aw. dros, grape, S. dnlkxha , s has been used 

instead, perhaps under the influence of the preceding /■. 

»S7d is, as a rule, kept as slit ; compare Isht, spear, S. rishfl : 
osld, ii.sld, eight, S. asldai'i-; usldur, shtiir, camel, S. dshtra ; 
ijasld, lip, S. oshtha: jasht, jisht, eldest, S. ji/csJdha: 
iiiisht. hilt. S. mnshtl. The t of this compound is 
occasionally dropped ; thus, jash tott, elder father, paternal 
uncle (No. 1573), cf. josht, eldest ; piirosh, belt, cf. 
.S. purivesjdana. In pft, back, S. 'prisldhd , *pris1dhi, the 
dropping of the sh is due to the shortening of the word 
caused by the accent. Cf. bdi, mind, S. hiiddhi. 

Slip and shm are simplified to sli or zh ; thus, pish, 
plzh, flower, S. pdshpa ; <jrlsh, noon, S. grlshmu ; slid, 
you, S. yuslnid, Aw. ^.v/oncT. 

An initial Aryan s, which is changed to an h in Iranian 
languages, remains in Bashgali ; thus, so, well, S. su ; 
sd, sal, bridge, S. st-tii ; sii, sui, se, sun, S. s'dra, stirya ; 
siiAn, army, S. stud, sut'uya: soft, suit, seven, S. stqM ; 
siqyits. seventeen, S. suptddusa. Sometimes, however, it 
becomes sli, i.e. it is treated like the palatal s ; thus, slm, 
sew, S. sit: shu, rose, cf. S. sevatl: shido, saw, cf. Latin 
stcuris ; sliosh, witness, cf. S. sdksliin. 

A final .s is sometimes dropped: thus, doi, dv.i, arm, 
hand, S. dos, ddshdn; shu, shds, breath, life, cf. S. ; 
lush, yozhi, morning, S. uslu'ts : o/-, chest, S. unis. Usually, 
however, a final s remains ; compare has, flame, S. hhus ; dus, 
yesterday, S. Injas ; his, cough, S. his : mds, moon, S. uids ; 
irus, to stay, to spend the night, S. nis. The filial s of 
the base as, to lie, occurs in many ditt'erent forms : compare 
tdsaru, adziirn, ushhn, assum, uzzutii, 1 am ; ushi, ashish, 
assi, assish,avt ; ass, ess, oss, az, azz, is ; ussuruish, azzinnish, 
\\ e are . iizd/r, you are, asld, etc,, they are. The commonest 
forms are s and c, and, before I and f, sh. It is possible 
that forms such as tdsiirn do not correspond to S. dsmi. 
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but contain an old sufSx sZ; ; compare Prakrit achchhai, isd 
A medial s is treated in the same way, i.e. it is preserved 
or, before i, changed to ah, zh ; thus, nssd, ashes, S. dsa ; 
ivosut, spring, S. vasantd : oshi, knit, cf. S. siv : ushi, 
ivizJm, unsewn, undone of sewing, cf. S. vi + stv. We 
liave seen above that an old Aryan palatal sibilant some- 
times becomes c/t. The same is also the case with an old 
N ; thus the suffix .si of the 2nd pers. sing, takes the 
form ch or chi in the old (indefinite) present. This ch 
is softened to j after n and before h. In the definite 
present formed from an old present participle in t (Aryan 
'lit) and in the past and future tenses the suffix is sh ; 
thus, guchi, goest ; e'nji, goest ; (jiij-hd, if thou goest ; 
etish, art going ; gash, wentest; elosh, wilt go. 

An .s’ as first part of a consonantal compound is 
commonly changed to sh, so that we get sht for st and 
slip for sp ; compare ashtrith, bedding, cf. S. ustdruna ; 
(lusht, hand, S. hdsta ; pnisht, bed, S. prastai'd ; shtdr, 
to utter inarticulate sounds, S. sta'ii ; shtdr, thief, S. stg'iid ; 
shtrl, shtari, ishtrl (occasionally also istrt), woman, S. strl ; 
ushpih, wasp, cf. Latin respa. As in the case of Ai-yan 
sht, we sometimes find sh alone ; thus, ihish = dusht, hand. 
Sometimes st alternates, in the same ^^'ords, with the 
more common sld ; thus, starak and shtarak, to-day ; and 
the common infinitive suffix sth. 

In the compounds sth and sm the sibilant seems to 
disappear in attl, seed, .stone, cf. S. dsthi ; eiiid, we, 
S. asmc. I am not, however, able to lay do^vn rules. 
Cf. otisth, to remain; oshtasth, to rise, both of which 
apparently belong to the base sthd, and the forms of 
the 1st persons of the verb substantive mentioned above. 

The history of the compound sv is not cjnite clear. In 
sus, sister, S. svdsri, sva, has become .sm ; in jisJm, sleep, 
S. svap, a comparison of Aw. hvafs seems to show that 
the old sv has been dropped. If we compare 
* Piscliel, Grammatik, § 480. 


JEAS. 1911 . 
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father-in-law, S. scasuru < svasnra, it seems probable that 
sv before a sibilant became p. In yo, yot, self, S. sva, 
Aw. livato ; yiir, sunshine, S. .s-mr, we find sra changed 
to yo, yiL, where the initial y is perhaps prothetic, and 
this is perhaps the regular development. 

The Aryan voiced palatal sibilant i, has been confounded 
with the palatal j in India. In modern Persian both j and 
i become c, while the two .sounds are distinguished as j 
{zli) and 5 respectively in non-Per.sian Iranian dialects. 
Bashg'ali seems to agree with tho.se latter forms of speech ; 
compare uzzaiii, to j’awn, S. vi-jrimhh ; zdr, to know, 
S.jml: zamO,n, son-in-law. Aw. zCimatur, H. jumCdri\ 
zcin, knee, Aw. zdnu, S. jdnii, ; cidn. damage, harm, 
Aw. zydni, S. jyunl, etc. Instead of zcir, to know, we 
also find forms such as n'zhurtifiJi, dost not know 
(No. 611) ; n'jdrlsuin, I do not know (No. 751); Jmm 
jdi'lann, God knows (No. 1002) ; njd'nri (?), not knowing 
(No. lOSO): ?u7 jdi uretcDii, I do not know (No. 1173) t 
nu jdnntinh, dost not know (No. 1176); na jdnramifth, 
we do not know (No. 1238). If J is not here simply 
a miswriting or due to a confusion with the corresponding 
Indian word, wo must compare the change of an old s or 
■s to cli mentioned above. A medial 6 regularly becomes 
zh ; compare wizliouiirn, I think, I fear, S. vi-jdd : vizhoin 
(and vishti), having feigned, cf. S. rydju: niziw, wash, 
S. nij. xUso here we sometimes find j instead ; thus 
'iiinjO, wash ; jiurjiniam, jjurztoio rn, and purzho no in , 
I think. Such instances must be judged as in the case 
of an initial c. It must, moreover, be borne in mind 
that the orthography of Bashgali is far from being 
absolutely exact. 

The aspirated voiced palatal spirant ;7/, which has 
become h in India, loses it.s a.spiration. As an initial 
it becomes c; thus, snow, S. himd - zira, heart, 

S. hr'ndiyu: zdr, zlr, coloured, yellow, S. hnri. If the 
h in S. hrikn, shame, is actually derived from an Aryan 
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zh, the j in jerih, shame, is comparable to the initial of 
jar, to know, etc. ; see above. It is, however, also possible 
that S. hri represents an Aryan r/hri in spite of the 
phonological difficulties. 

As in Persian dialects, we sometimes find d instead of 
z ] thus, rZit.s, yesterday, S. : dusht, hand, S. Idista. 
The explanation of rZits, tongue, S.jihva, Aw. hicu, liiztca , 
is not easier tlian that of other Indo-European words for 
“ tongue ”. 

A medial ih is apparently dropped ; thus, I, Id, o, I, 
S. ahum, Aw. a.zem. Old Pers. adam ; pror, wound, 
S. 2)7xihuru. In oneh, mist, dew, hoar-frost (cf. S. mih, 
mist ; meijhd, cloud), there is apparently an old confusion 
with the base mih, to urine. The final h in meh cannot, 
in any event, be organic. 

INFLEXION 

If we now turn from phonology to grammar there is 
very little to assist us in our endeavour to define the 
philological position of Bashgali within the Aryan family. 
Such characteristics as can be found point to a closer 
connexion with non-Persian Iranian tongues. 

GENDER. Colonel Davidson has sliown (pp. 1 f. and 7 ) 
that there are several remnants of a feminine as dis- 
tinguished from the masculine, but that tlie two genders 
are no more strictly distinguished. Bashgali in thi.s 
respect occupies a position intermediate between Pashto 
and the Pamir dialects, which distinguish two genders, on 
one side, and Persian and the Caspian dialects, where the 
distinction of genders has been discarded, on the other. 

NUMBER AND OBLIQUE BASE. Bashgali possesses 
two numbers, and the plural is .sometimes distinguished by 
adding the suffix an, en, in, or an (DuA'idson, par. 17), 
which is well known from Iranian dialects. There are 
also traces of an oblique base, as in non-Persian Iranian 
and in Indo- Aryan languages : thus, manchi-e td, to a man. 
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In most cases, however, the oblique base is identical with the 
nominative, as is also the case in Pashto, the Pamir dialects, 
and some Central dialects. Whether it has a separate form 
or not, the oblique is also used to denote the agent with 
the past tenses of transitive verbs, which are construed 
passively as in non - Persian Iranian and Indo - Aryan 
languages ; compare manchi-e id unhp hri, man-by my 
mare taken, the man took off my mare. 

PRONOUNS. The common form of the personal 
pronoun of the 1st pers. sing, is !, id, or o, which must 
be the same word as S. ahcim. Aw. azem, Old Pers. adam, 
Pashto zu. It is impossible to tell which of these forms 
more paidicularly corresponds to ia. Old Pers. adam is 
perhaps the most likely one. There is a fuller Bashgali 
form ots, I. The final fs here pi'obably represents some 
emphatic particle ; compare Gatha dialect ascliit, I. The 
plural eind, we, corresponds to Persian ??id, Baluchi md, 
Caspian dialects amCi, Aw. l>]trad. “'Thou'’ is id, to, 
corresponding to Aw. td, turn, Old Pers. tuvam, and 
similar forms in all Iranian and Indo-Aryan languages. 
The plural form aha, you, on the other hand, is again 
distinctly Iranian; cf. Persian .s7t“md, Baluchi aJiiimd, 
Caspian ahaiiiiJ, Central dialects ahumo. Nothing corre- 
sponding is found in Indo-Aryan. The pronoun yd, yO, 
yOt {zara), self, corresponds to Persian xiuZ, xO(?, Baluchi 
vat, Pamir dialects -xj^d, and .so forth, while amo, own, 
is perhaps identical with S. Citmdn. 

PERSONAL TERMINATIONS. The suffixes added to 
verbal tenses in order to denote the person are : Singular, 
1st pers., rn ; 2tid pers., ah(i), ch{T) ; 3rd pers., a, or no 
termination. Plural, 1st pers., mu, oaiah ] 2nd pers.," r; 
3rd pers., «, d, it. It will be seen tliat there are two 
different forms of the suffix of the 1st pers. pi. The 
form md is regularly used in the imperative-future and 
the aorist, the form miah in the present, the aorist (which 
also represents an old present), and in the past tenses. 
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There cannot, however, he any reasonable doubt that the 
two forms have been derived from the old terminations 
of secondary and primary tenses, Aryan ma and masi, 
respectively. The use of the “primary” suffix mislt, in 
the past tenses is easily explained if we remember that 
a form such as (jaminh, we went, is derived from the past 
participle and corresponds to a Sanskrit yatdh mnaJj. 
The termination of the 2nd pers. pi. is more difficult. 
The 7’ of forms such as hm\ you are, must be derived 
from a single n, and the termination perhaps corresponds 
to Vedic tana. Compare however, the enclitic pronoun 
tail of the 2nd pers. pi. in Persian, Caspian, and Central 
dialects, and the verbal terminations -ini, -on, -in in the 
2nd pers. pi. in Caspian dialects. The 3rd persons singular 
and plural are constantly confounded. Tlie termination 
d is probably derived from the suflSx of some participle. 
The termination d only occurs in a certain form of the 
present in which personal suffixes are added to a participle 
ending in n ; thus, end, they go ; bund, they become. It is 
hardly possible to derive this nd directly from Aryan nt 
(Persian nd), which would give t or tt in Bashgali. This 
suffix is probably represented by Bashgali tt in forms such 
as zdrtett, they know. It seems, however, as if a Bashgali 
t, dei'ived from nt or from other compounds, undergoes 
a secondary softening to d after nasals. Thus the termina- 
tion of the gerund is ti (Aryan -tvi) ; compare hati, having- 
done. After an n, however, we find di instead : thus, 
achiindi, having run. It is therefore possible that the 
termination nd is derived from n -f t, where the t is the 
representative of the Arj^an suffix nt. 

The personal terminations in Bashgali are more in 
accordance with the old Aryan suffixes than is the cast- 
in other Iranian and Indo- Aryan languages at the present 
daj’. The preservation of both the primary and the 
secondary suffix of the 1st pera. pi. is, in this respect, of 
especial interest. On the other hand, Bashgali agrees with 
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Iranian in using the personal suffixes, not only to denote 
the subject, but also to mark other syntactic relations such 
as the direct and indii-ect object. 

VEEBAL FORMS. The usual form of the infinitive 
ends in sth : thus, o-st/;, to come ; kuvth, to do. It must 
probably be compared with the Persian infinitive in -istan, 
which has been explained ^ as a compound form containing 
an infinitive of the base as, to be. A shorter infinitive, 
corresponding to the Per.sian infinitivus apocopatus, is 
identical with the base, or, if the negative na follows, 
it also often ends in n. This form is commonly used 
in connexion with the verb hiixth, to become, to be able, 
just as the Persian infinitivus apocopatus is used with 
shdyaS, it is possible, and hdyaB. it is wanted. Compare 
na [M he cannot go: pshd-n n'hattcrm, I cannot 

sleep. The final n of some of the.se forms is perhaps 
only a duplicate of the initial n- of the negative na. 

In the formation of tenses Bashgali has struck out 
lines much similar to tho.se followed in India. With 
one single exception all the tenses are formed from 
participles. The exception is a form in which personal 
terminations are added directly to the base. Compare 
iju-'in{-hd), (if) I go ; <ju-j(-bu), (if) thou goest : (jd- 
inish{-bu), (if) we go, etc. This form is used as a con- 
junctive present, as an aorist, and as an imperative. 
Other tenses are formed from participles, and the number 
of such participles is comparatively great. As in Indian 
languages, there is a gerund or conjunctive participle. 
It is formed by adding fi or, after nasals, sometimes 
(Ii : thus, biti, having become; (/itl, having gone; tviti, 
beating, etc. It is probably connected with Vedic tvi. 
In some few cases we find a gerund ending in ni ; thus, 
achdyiam ie, running go, go quickly ; bo-rn azzihd, 
becoming be-if, if we become. Compare the corresponding 
gerund ending iii urn in Old Sanskrit. 

' See I, ii, p, 142. 
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The most common present participle ends in Z or % ; 
compare mrl, dying; piltil, falling; yid, eating; otin, 
remaining ; tin pin, wine-drinking, drunkard. The forms 
ending in I and are often used promiscuou.sly ; compare 
yul-azzam and yun-azsam, I was eating. It is therefore 
likely that they are identical. In that case we may 
perhaps compare the substitution of I for oi in Pashto 
in words such as dzal and jcpi, girl,^ and the interchange 
of I and n in Indo- Aryan vernaculars.- This, then, would 
furnish a new example of a phonetical tendency affecting 
both Indo-Aryan and Iranian vernaculars. This participle 
is used to form a present, an imperfect, and a futui'e. 
Compare yti-n-um, I eat; yu-l-ai, they eat; Icu-n-am 
and ku-l-om, I do: yu-n-azzam and ya-l-azzam, I was 
eating; yu-l-om, I shall eat; lai-l-om, 1 shall do. It 
will he seen that both the form ending in I and that 
ending in n are used in the present and in the imperfect. 
The 7i-form is, however, here most usual, while only the 
Cform seems to be used in the future. This state of 
affairs can scarcely be anything but a secondary arrange- 
ment, and it seems allowed to assume that n and I are 
originally one and the same suffix.^ If so, it cannot be 
dei’ived from Arjan nt, which becomes ft or f. It is 
also doubtful whether it can be the old Aryan -ana-, 
-ana-, because, in that case, we would certainly expect 
to find, at least occasionally, a cerebral n (written ' r). 
With verbs meaning “ to go ” the n-suffix is often used 
to form a kind of pas.sive ; thus, yfiron-gd, broken went, 
was broken; waron-end, seen go, are visible. Thi.s would 
point to a connexion with -ana-, -ana-, or perhaps with 
Latin -ndun. The latter explanation would be in best 


^ Grundrifis, I, ii, p. ^08. 

- Grierson, ZDMG., vol. 1, p. 7. 

^ An Z'Suffix is also used to form participles in the language called 
Tocharisch ” by Messrs. Sieg & Siegling, Sitztmffdt^rkdite der 
AJcadtia'ie-t 1908, vol. xxxix, p. 92(5, and in Slavonic. 
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accord with Bashgali phonolog}', for, as we have seen, 
nd regularly hecoines n. 

Another present participle ends in A’ or g ; thus, do pi-l- 
{ovpi-g), water-drinking, thirsty : -pslmi-h, sleeping, sleep}’. 
It seems to indicate inclination. Formally it is identical 
with Persian -a, Pehlevi -dk} 

A third present participle formed with a suffix tt or t 
only occurs in a compound present ; thus, mre-t-o.m, I die ; 
mre-tt, dies ; vire-tt-ett, they die. This seems to be the 
regular representative of the old Aiyan participle ending 
in -7it. 

The past participle passive ends in d or a ; thus, uttd. 
left ; ju7'u, killed ; krd, done. It certainly contains the 
old f« -suffix. In ivind, beaten, we apparently have an 
ii-suffix; compare S. hhinnd. It also occurs in iyard, 
iydnd = iyd, eaten, where it has been added to the old 
participle in d. Compare Aryan 7ia. This participle is 
used to form the past tenses: thus, pu-misA, we went: 
mr-issam, I had died. The pronominal terminations 
denoting the subject are only added in intransitive verbs. 
With transitives they denote the object; thus, id td e 
tdng ptd-sh, I thee one rupee gave-thee, thou wast given 
one rupee by me. In the pxiradigms in Colonel Davidson's 
book, it is true, the personal terminations are also added 
in transitive verbs ; thus, ptd-sh, gavest. This is not. 
however, in accordance with tlie practice in the spiitenccs. 
There cannot, therefore, be any doubt that the past tenses 
of transitive verbs are passives in Bashgali as in non- 
Persian Iranian and in Indo- Aryan vernaculars. 

POSITION OF BASHGALI WITHIN THE ARYAN 
FAMILY. The preceding remarks will ha\e shown that 
Bashgali agrees with Iranian languages in most important 
points, such as the treatment of the Aryan vowels, 
especially of rl : the absence of a.spirated sounds : the 
distinction made between the voiced Aryan palatals and 
1 Grundrisn. I, i, pjj. 27S, 3015; ii, pp. UG, 172. 
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sibilants and the retaining of the latter as sibilants ; the 
non-development of a separate cerebral varga from the 
dentals ; the preservation of numerous consonantal com- 
pounds, and so on. All these are of the greatest 
importance, and some of them, such as the disaspiration 
and the preservation of voiced sibilants, have from the 
olde.st times been the chief distinguishing features of 
Iranian languages as compared with Indian. I may 
add some less important features in which Bashgali 
agrees with Iranian, and especially with non-Persian 
languages. Such are the preservation of the old semi- 
vowels y and v ; the weak sense of gender ; traces of 
a separate oblique base and of the same plural termination 
as is used in Iranian ; the passive construction of the 
past tenses of transiti\ e verbs. The last - mentioned 
feature is also characteristic of Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 
One important feature Bashgali shares with the Indian 
branch of the Aryan family, viz. tlie preservation of the 
old dental sibilant a. If we abstract from this, it will 
be seen that all other points of agreement between 
our language and Indo-Aryan belong to later stages of 
development, when the Aryan family had long ago split 
up into two branches. The most important ones are the 
development of a cerebral n from a single medial dental 
n, which Bashgali shares with We.stern Indo-Aryan, and 
the general use of participles in the formation of verbal 
tenses. Such points of agreement would be quite natural 
even if Bashgali wei’e a pure Iranian language, foi’ 
grammatical tendencies are not restricted to the area 
of one single language, but often extend beyond its 
limits. It must be remembered that up to the fifteenth 
century Indian tribes and Indian civilization extended 
up to the very borders of Kafiristan. If it were not 
for the preservation of the old dental sibilant, I do not 
think that anybody would hesitate to class Bashgali as 
an Iranian form of speech. The few instances in which 
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Bashgali can be compared with European languages, sucli 
as the words td, to use, Latin utor\ uslipilc, wasp, Latin 
respa (cf. Baltichi grabs ) ; wdo, grandfather, Latin avus : 
mi, self, Latin met: p, h, on, Greek eV/; ica-itam, take, 
Gothic nima : and perhaps the li-participle, Latin -ndiis, 
are too insignificant to affect the classification. They 
must all be considered as inheiited fi’om Indo-European 
times, though they have not survived or have not been 
discovered in other Aiyan forms of speech. 

The preservation of the Aryan dental s has usually 
been considered as one of the chief charactei’isties which 
distinguishes the Indian from the Ii-anian branch. It is, 
however, evident that the .substitution of h for s must 
have spread gradually, and did not from the beginning 
affect the whole Iranian area. It would therefore be 
(juite allowed to assume that there did, at some remote 
period, exist dialects which in every other respect were 
Iranian, but which did not change the old &■ to /t. If such 
dialects could be proved to have existed, they would be 
just what is Avanted in oi'der to explain the curious 
intermediate position of Bashgali. Now I think it 
possible to show that such has really been the case, that 
we possess information of an old Iranian dialect which 
had preserved the old Aryan s as in India. I refer to 
the language from which the names of the Mitani gods 
have been taken. 

In a treaty between the Mitani king Mattiuaza and the 
Hittite king Subbiluliuma brought to light by Professor 
Winckler, the deities of the two countries are invoked 
as protectors of the treaty. Among the Mitani gods we 
now find the folloAving : — * 

ilCini hil-'d-ra-us-si-il ildn't u-ru-u'-iia-as-u-el (var. u-ru- 
na-as-si-il) 

ilu in-dar (var. in-du-7'u) ildiii 

* Winckler, ilangcn ihr Diutichi-ii Orkiit-Gttitlhidtafl, No. 3o. 

Dezember. 1907, {>. g1. 
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It is now commonly recognized that this list contains 
the names of the- well-known Vedic gods Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, and the Xasatyas, which must accordingly have been 
worshipped in Mesopotamia in the fourteenth century B.c. 
The first three names can be Iranian as well as Aryan ; 
the fourth one, na-ki-at-ti-ui, with its s, militates against 
the rules of Iranian phonology, the Awestan form of this 
word being ndiihaVpia. . Professor Eduard Meyer there- 
fore maintains that “ the Aryans who pushed forward to 
the Euphrates and to Syria in the fifteenth century or 
earlier, did not speak Iranian but Aryan ”, and he remarks 
that “ the gods n'hich the inhabitants of the Panjab 
worshipped as their principal deities in Vedic times are 
here met with, four hundred miles farther to the west, as 
the gods of the Aryans of Mitani. The difierentiation 
only took place later on, principally as a result of the 
appearance of the prophet Zarathustra He is accord- 
ingly of opinion that the gods in question were common 
Aryan gods, and the language from which they have 
been taken common Aryan, and neither Iranian nor 
Indian. This is also the opinion of Professor Oldenberg,- 
and apparently also of Mr. Keith.® Professor Jacobi,* on 
the other hand, thinks that the Mitani gods were Vedic, 
and had been brought to Mitani from Eastern Iran, where 
they must have been adopted from India about the 
sixteenth centuiy. According to him, therefore, the 
language in question should be characterized as Indian. 
Now it seems impossible to answer the question about 
the language from which the names of the Mitani gods 
have been taken without considering the nationality of 
the Mitani chiefs of Aryan race. Names of Aryan 
chieftains are, as is well known, found in Cuneiform 

^ SitziuKj.-^herichte dtr K. Akndanie der Wi-'i-'icnf^cha/ten^ 1908. 

vol. i, pp. 14 IT. ; Zeitsclirift fur ruy/Itirkf^udc Sprachfor&chuiifj, vol. xlii, 
pp. 24 ff. 

2 JRAS., 1909, pp. 1095 ff. Ibid., pp. llOOff. Ibid., pp. 7*21 ff. 
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inscriptions from very early times. Many such name.s 
are found in the Tell-el-Amarna letters ; thus, Artamanxju 
(’ApTa/xevri<s), chief of Ziribasani, probably about Basan ; 
Bmuarzana ov Mawarzuna (or perhaps Mayarzana), chief 
of Hazi, probably to the north of Palestine; Sv.handu or 
Subandi, from Philistaea (cf. S. Subandhii) ; Sincardata, 
the adversary of Abdihiba of Jerusalem (cf. S. Svardatta): 
Butarna or Snttarna, chief of Musihuma, probably in 
Northern Palestine ; Yusdata or Waklata, probablj' from 
the neighbourhood of Megidda ; Zirdainiasdu, probabl}' 
from Northern Palestine, and so forth. The name of the 
Kassitic sun-god Surias (cf. S. surya) points to a similar 
Aryan element to the east of Babylonia. It will be seen 
that forms such as arta-, -warzana, zirda-, -miaSda. 
and probably also -data are Iranian and not Aryan, while 
the use of an .f corresponding to Aryan s can be both 
Aryan and Indian. The names of the Mitani kings are 
of the same kind. They are Sa-uS-ki-tar, Artatama, 
Sidtarna, DuSmtta (or Tv.Sra.ttu), A'li.aSSumara (or 
ArtaSsuwara), and Mattiuaza. Of these, Sa-uSSa-tu)- 
must correspond to an Indian *Savl'diatra, and the linal 
portion of the name is Satar — Old Pers. y.s/icej^ra, which, 
again, is Iranian and not Aryan. Artatama, has been 
explained as a superlative of the Old Pers. urta. Tama 
can, however, also be derived from a base ta.m. The 
Indian Dhatupatha knows such a base tarn, to desire. 
The initial das of DuSratta, is Aryan or Iranian ; ratta 
may correspond to S. rdtha (cf. Zuratn or BarOtum, chief 
of Akko). Schoftelowitz compares S. raddhu. JJaza in 
Mattiuaza (S. mat i- raja <), again, is Iranian. ^ I think 
that the explanation of these facts has been given b\' 
Professor Bloomfield,- who considers it possibh; that 

' Names such as ilaKiunzn, Birian-aza, Xumiannza, which all occur i?i 
Cuneitorm documents, betray the same interest in races which i.s so well 
known from Vedic India. 

- “On some alleged Indo-European Languages in Cuneiform 
Character ’’ ; Amtricaa Joirnm! of Philoloijy, vol. x.xv, pp. 1 ff. 
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the Mitani and other Western Asiatic Iranoid proper 
names came from a dialect closely allied to Iranian but 
not yet exactly Iranian, i.e. a dialect which did not change 
s to }i It seems as if the change oi s to h is not so old 
as the other Iranian characteristics. It only began after 
the Iranian branch had separated itself fiom the common 
Aryan stock, and did not at once spread over the whole 
Iranian area. If so, the names of the Mitani gods do not 
prove anything as to whether they had been inherited 
from the Aryan period or imported from India. The 
language from which they have been taken does not 
differ from the language which has furnished the names 
of the Mitani kings, and that form of speech was neither 
Aryan nor Indian, but Iranian. This conclusion is now 
considerably strengthened by the state of things in modern 
Bashgali. I hope to have shown that we have here, at 
the present day, a form of speech which in phonology is 
mainly Iranian, but does not change s to h. It seems 
necessary to infer that Bashgali is the modern repre- 
sentative of an Iranian language, the oldest traces of 
which are found in the names of the Mitani chiefs and 
other chieftains known from Cuneiform inscriptions. 
This language was more closely connected with Old 
Persian than with Awestan, but differed from both in 
retaining the old Aryan s. It must have been distributed 
over a wider area ^ than at the present day, where it is 
represented by Bashgali and connected dialects. The 
change of s to 11 must then liave .spread gradually over 
most of the Iranian area, just as we see the change of the 
Aryan i (Iranian .sj to Old Pers. 6 , New Pers. h, spreading 
over part of the territory occupied by Iranian tongues. 

The tribes who .spoke this old Iranian dialect worshipped 
gods which are well known from India — Mitra, Yaruna, 
Indra, and the Nasatyas. It is of peculiar interest to note 

^ The Mordwin loan-word azor, azoro, lord, has been borrowed from 
such a form of speech. 
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that one of these gods, viz. Indra, must have been worshipped 
by the Bashgalis. I infer this from words such as indron, 
a rainbow, and perhaps radri.sA, indrisht, an earthquake. 
Indrou can scarcely be anything but in-drun, the drun, 
how, of in, and in would regularly correspond to an old 
Indra. Compare S. indixi-dlianax, indra-chCvpa. the bow 
of Indra, rainbow. It is, of cour.se, impossible to decide 
whether this acquaintance witli Indra is an inheritance 
from ancient times or a later loan from India. The former 
alternative would be quite possible when we consider that 
Indra was, in ancient times, worshipped by Iranians in 
Mesopotamia. Moreover, it is doubtful whether a later 
loan-word would have assumed the .same modern form as 
a direct descendant of the old Aryan name. On the other 
hand, the influence of Indian civilization must liave made 
itself felt in Kaflristan down to the Mohammedan conquest 
of the adjoining districts towards India. To this later 
influence is perhaps due tlie idea of <ja.ro, the (jralia of the 
Indians, as causing eclipses. Compare .sil yaro yaristJi? 
diuja, sun yaro eating on - account - of, because ya.ro has 
eaten the sun, owing to an eclipse of the .sun (Davidson, 
No. 625) ; stT yaro ib'yarlxs, the sun has not been eaten by 
the yaro (No. 406). Colonel Daxidson translates ya.ro in 
such sentences xvith “ shadow ” ; tliere cannot, howex'er, be 
any doubt that tlie word is tlic regular representative of 
yrdlta (or *yr(diuh.i). It is also possible that some of the 
instances of corre.spondence in plioiiology and grammar 
between Bashgali and Indo-Aiyan vernaculars may be due 
to such later influence. At all events, I hope to have 
shoxvn that Bashgali is derived from an ancient Ii’anian 
dialect, wliich had .still retained the Aryan -s and not 
changed it to A, and that xve know of the existence of 
such a language, spoken by tribes who in tlie fourteontli 
century ii.c. worshipped gods .such as Mitra, Yaruna, Indra, 
and the Nasatyas. While the old Persians, the adherents 
of Zarathustra’s religion, raised their dialect to the 
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dignity of an imperial language, the old s-dialect graduallj' 
disappeared from most parts of its area, and at the present 
day we can only trace it in the extreme east, where there 
are still indications that the worship of Indra has continued 
down to comparatively modern times, but no traces that 
the law of Zarathustra has ever prevailed. I may add 
that the existence of Iranian worshippers of Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, and the Nasatyas well explains the evident animosity 
against daeva worshippers which so often meets us in the 
Awesta. 
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THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS OF VAN 

PART VIII 

By the rev. professor A. H. SAYCE 

JpROFESSOR Nikolsky has been kind enough to send 
me a photograph and copy of a new and important 
Vannic inscription which he has published, with translation 
and commentary, in the Reports of the Imperial (Russian) 
Archaeological Commission, 37. The inscription was found 
at Armavir. Its importance for the study of Vannic 
philology, as well as the fact that I believe I can improve 
upon Professor Nikolsky’s translation, induces me to 
reproduce it here. In continuance of my previous 
notation its number will be XCI. 

1. y AN-RI-du-ri-s ] Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s 

Sarduris son of Argistis 

2. a-li-e DIN a-li-i-si i-ku-ka-ni 

says: Of the life of the communif y in this place 

3. e-di-ni sa-u-e ma-nu-li-e 

for the sake, (and) for the seciu-ity public 

4. me-i i-ni E-GAL ku-ul-di-a-ni 
of it, of this palace the alta^r-priests 

5. me-i se-bu-ya ar-di-a-ni me-i 

of it, the tvindoivs for lighting of it, 

6. gi-e-i i-na-ni ar-ni-u-si-na-ni 

{and) a ivall of the city for the building 

7. la-ku-ya-ni a-lu-ki-e bi-di-i 

as a place of offering at all times of victims 

8. y Ar-gis-ti-ni y AN-RI-du-ri-ni 

on the part of Argistis {and) Sarduris 


JRAS. 1911. 


4 
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9. gu-bu-us-ta-li a-li is-ti-ni-ni 

after making strong and its limits 

10. a-clu-li-e tsi-su-li ta-na-ni-ui 

defining and registering {'), of the planting 

11. y Ar-gis-ti-e-i I AN-RI-di-ri-e-i 

of A rgist is (and) Sarduris 

12. ti-ni e-si-ni te-ir-di la-ni-iii 

what is called the 'place at the foundation 

13. me-i-e-si me-tsi el-inu-s ma-uii-ni 



of wine 

native libations has prescv 

14. 

T 

AN-RI-du-ri-i-s a-li-e 

Sarduris says: 

15. 

a-lu-s 

i-ni E-GAL ku-u-li-e 


whoever 

this palace shall seize, 

16. 

a-lu-s 

kha-ar-kha-ar-su-li -i-e 


whoever 

shall dig up, 

17. 

a-lu-s 

gi-e-i i-na-a-ni 


luhoe ver 

the city-wall 


18. ar-ni-u-si-na-ni la-ku-du-li-e 

of the building shall surrender, 

19. a-lu-s i-iia-ni KA-MES-ni 

ivhoever of the axdl of the city the gates 

20. se-bu-ya-li-e a-lu-s i-ni DUP-TE 

shedl open, whoever this monument 

21. tu-li-i-e a-lu-s pi-tu-li-i-e 

sladl remove, ivhoever shall remove (its) name, 

22. a-lu-s se-ir-du-li-i-e a-lu-s 

whoever shall bury (1) (it), tvhoever 

23. u-li i-ni-li du-li-i-e 

to another it shall assign, 

24. ti-u-li-e u-li tu-ri 

pmetending (it belongs) to another person, 

tu-ri-ni-ni 
as for that pterson 
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AN Khal-di-s 
Khuldts 


26. 

ma-ni 

IV IV IV 

AN-UT-ni 


h i m 

12 times 

publicly 

27. 

ar-khi- 

u-ru-li-a-ni 

me-i 


the posterity 

of him, (and) 

28. 

me-i 

na-ra-a 

a-u-i-e 


of h im 

to fire (and) wcder 


AN IM-s AN-UT-s AN-MES-s 
Teisbas {and) Ardinis the gods 
pi-i-ni me-i 
the name of him, 
i-na-i-ni 
the city 
u-lu-li 

shall deliver. 


1. Sarduris gives himself no royal titles, and as he 
couples his father Argistis with himself in 11. 8 and 11 it is 
clear that his father was not only still alive, but also that he 
himself had not been associated with him in the crovernment. 

o 

2. Professor Nikolsky has misread the ideograph, 
which the photograph shows to be DIN, “ life.” The 
Aannic equivalent was idgnsiani. For the phi’ase see 
my note on the bilingual inscription, Ivi, 13, JRAS,, 1906, 
p. 622. For cdi-si, from al, “ to inci-ease,” see JRAS., 
1901, p. 648.1 

3. Sa-ne has the same origin as sa-na, which is the 
rendering of the ideographs E-GI, “stronghold” (JRAS., 
1894, p. 717), and sa-tuhi. “ I took hostages,” and 
consequently denotes “ security ”. Hence Schulz's reading 
sa-u-e in li, 1, 5, is correct, and the passage should be 
transcribed and translated i-ni a-U-i-si i-hu-ka-ni e-di-ni 
sa-u-e ma-nu-li me-i a-se-e-i tu-ur-ta-a-ni kha-i-di-a-ni 


^ The same root is found in the adverb aU-ki, which does not signify 
“partly"’, as we have hitherto supposed, but “in multitudes’". It is 
also the second element in the verb kha'<i-al-mf in the formida khntia-di 
AN KhahU-di B'N-di AN Ul-di AN UT-rf^ AN-MES-a.Wc MAT 
Bianai-te ahi-^i-nini aUni-si-ni alia-ha-di kha>i-al-mey for -which I should 
now propose the translation “ under the leadership of {or under the 
leaders) Khaldis the lord, Teisbas and Ardinis, the gods of Biaina, the 
company of the great ones who dwell (there), may the gods continue- 
victory ” or possibly “ 0 gods, continue victory (to me) We have the 
same construction in xxiv, 6-8, ase askhu-me AN UT ITU AN Khaldiei 
AN-r«s nus, “ to the temple may Saris the queen grant food (or 0 queen 
Saris, grant food) daily during the month of Khaldis.*' “ Khaldis the 
lord ” is parallel to the Babylonian Bel-Merodach. 

24631 
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te-ri-khi-ni-e D.P. ii-i-ni D.P. AN-RI- 

du-ri-ni-l GIS-U du-li-e-i, “ for the sake of this com- 
munity here (and) its public security, as the revenue (?) of 
the temple the field ( ?) planted b}’' Sarduris which is called 
the pasturage of Sarduris he a.ssigiis.” 

4. Kuludl is “ altar ” (JRAS., 1906, p. 624) ; the 
derivative kiddia would mean “altar-priests”. Or does 
the suffix here denote locality (“ altar ”), as in sehiiya 
(1. 5) and lakiiya (1. 7) ? 

5. In 1. 20 the verb sehu-ya-le is used of the g'ates of 
a city- wall in connexion with their surrender to an enemy, 
so that it must have the sense of “ opening ”. Ardi is 
“light”, hence ardia would be “ light-bringers Sebuyd 
consequently must signify “ opening ” or “ window 

6. I was wrong in following Dr. Belck and giving 

the signification of “ temple ” instead of that of “ wall ” 
which I originally assigned to it. Arni is “ work ”, the 
suffix -na denotes a place, while -tt and -si are adjectival 
suffixes. Hence the translation of the line will be “ a city- 
wall for the place of the work ” or “ building 

7. Lakuya, as I stated in 1882, seems to be a bye-form 
of luqu, “ to give.” At all events in Sayce, v, 26, hiqii-ni 
signifies “offer (victim.s)”: “to the neighbouring (quhqarili) 
Khaldises of every kind as well as to the foreign gods 
three oxen and three sheep together with the flesh (khusto) 
they have offered at various times during the day ’ 
(laku-ni aluki urdini). 

The adverbial <duki from the pronominal uZr.s, “who- 
ever,” “ anyone,” must have some such sense as “ in any 
case ”, “ at any time 

For hidl, “ sacrifice,” “ victim,” see Sayce, Ixviii, 6, 7, 
and the compound hidi-udibad (Say'CE, 1, 18), which 
denotes some kind of weapon. 

9. Gubus-ta-li is a compound of ta and the Assyrian 
giibus, “ mass,” “ thickness.” Perhaps it means “ to 
enlarge ” rather than “ strengthen ”. 
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Besides the pronoun isti there was a verb isti, “ to mark 
out,” as lias been sliown by Professor Lehmann (JR AS., 
1906, p. 621). Hence in Saa’CE, Ixii, 7, we have 
XMVMIIIC kaj)i is-ti-n i- lo,S00 kapi it measured.” 

10. Adu is used of “counting” in Sayce, xlix, 26. 
Tsi-su-li is a compound of su, “to make,” while the fii’st 
element occurs in the compound esia-tsiu-li (Sayce, 
Ixxxvi, 22), where I rendered it “to prescribe a tariff”. 

Tana-nhni has the same root as tanu-li, for which I can 
now offer a sati.sfactory translation. In S.iYCE, v, 29-31, 
we should read: teruni ardise ase GIS-MES ui (ddinie 
;juduli AN Khaldic III LU-MES SUM III LU-MES 
AN-MES UKKIN-MES ase GIS nidi tanuli AN 
Khaldic III LU SUM III LU AN-MES UKKIN-MES 
ase GIS iddi mesuli AN Khaldie III LU SUM III 
LU AN-MES UKKIN-MES GESTIN mesi ulini miesi. 
iiiefsi el7mi[s 77i]anuni, “they have established a sacrificial 
tariff: when the trees of the temple along with the Khaldis- 
statues are consecrated three sheep shall be sacrificed to 
Khaldis (and) three sheep to the foreign gods ; when the 
vine of the temple is planted three .sheep shall be sacrificed 
to Khaldis (and) three sheep to the foreign gods ; while 
the vine of the temple is vintaged three sheep shall be 
sacrificed to Khaldis (and) three sheep to the foreign gods ; 
the libations of foreign wine and grape-wine they have 
prescribed.” 

For Aldinie see Sayce, hi, 1, etc. That gudidi refers 
to consecration is apparent from the word gudidia, which 
in Ixviii, 5, is used of a class of priests. The festivals 
connected with the vine must have taken place either at 
its planting or its bearing leaves and at the gathering 
of the grapes. That tcmnli cannot refer to the bearing 
of leaves is clear from lix, 1, where the reading is : 
uldi mi uli hMiE[L’], “ after planting a vine on another 
property”. Mesuli must refer to the vintage, and is 
doubtless connected with mesi, which has the determinative 
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of “ wine ” prefixed to it. As inet-^i also had the ideograph 
of “wine” attached to it {Topzawj. 14), and is here 
contrasted with idint, it would appear that by the first 
the imported palm-wine of Babylonia was meant, while 
the native grape-wine of Armenia was denoted by the 
second expression. Mexi is a genitive after dirins. which 
must therefore sigTiify “ libations ", which were naturallx' 
offered after the vintage. 

12. Instead of la-niiii, te-niul is possible. The word 
perhaps means “ customary ”, “■ the customary libations of 
wine.” The present passage enables us to restore lix, 2, d, 
which should be : [me-i-] si mc-tai d-mii-us 
[?a-ni-]ni, “the libations of grape-wine he has prescribed 
as usual.” Mixnuni is literally “ he Iras published 

15. Ku-U has the same root as kui (Ivi, ;15), “ occupancy," 
“ appropriation.” 

18. Luku-cla is literally “ set for a gift”. 

19. It is clear from this passage that the ideograph 
KA-MES, “ mouths,” irrust rrrean “ gates ”, and rrot “ words " 
as I supposed in JRAS., 1906, p. 613 (where the translatiorr 
ought to be “ they founded the gates ”). There may have 
been a confusion between the two ideogi-aphs KA, “ mouth,” 
“ opening,” and KA, “ gate.” 

20. Sehuyali is in parallelism to hiku-didi, and since 
the object of it is “ gates ” the only sigirification it can 
have is that of “ opening ” them to the crreriry. See note 
on 1. 5. The photograph has DUP-TE. 

22. The first eleirrent -scr in the compourrd ser-didi may 
be identical with the Cappadociarr word ftiri, which, 
accordiirg to Pliny {N.H., xiii, 73), sigtrilred “pits”. 

As the irotes have shown, the new irrscriptioir throws 
a good deal of light rrpon the mutilated inscription Ixviii, 
which has also received a certairr amouirt of elucidation 
from recent Yannic re.search. It is therefore advisable to 
give a revised translation of it here. 
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1. AN Khal-di-ni-ni al-su-i-si-ni, . . . [D.P. Ar-] 

To the KhalrUs-gods the mighty . . . a-s the land 

gis-ti-klii-na D.P. Ha-za-ni eba-iii 
of Argistis the land of Hazas 

2. ki-ni MAT Lu-lu-e ma-nu i-u 

who have made in sight of the lanel of Lulus luhen 

D.P. Ar-[gis-ti-s D.P. Me-nu-a-klii-ni-s] a-ru-u-ni 
Ar-[gis-tis son of Memias] gave 

•su-ga-ba-ra-ni 
a thanhoffering 

3. i-na-ni u-se u-su-ul-mu-us [ma-nu-ni ? 

to the city, {then) juniper-juice lihations \]ieprescrihedl 

■ ■ ■ ] . . . li-u-a-ni bar-za-ni zi-el-di 

• • • J in the altar-chapel 

4. D.P. Ar-gis-ti-e D.P. Me-nu-a-khi-ni 

of Argistis the son of Memuis . . . [Of sheep?'] 
D.P. khu-su DUP-ni-ni e-si-ni 

the flesh in the j)lace where the inscription is 

5. XX ku-ur-ni D.P. Se-e-lu-i-ni . . . . . . 

20 priests called Sekcians [shall o ffer] . . 

[u-]-e gu-du-li-a me-li u-li-ni 
with priests . . other; 

(). a-lu-ki a-ma-ni su-ga-ba-ri 

in all cases a part of the thankoffering [they shall 

a-li bi-di as-ta 

receive . .] whoever the place of sacrifice 
nu-la-li 
shall enter, 

7. a-li ta-a-se a-ma-ni bi-di 

and to the people the part of the sacrifice 
[u-li-ni . . . ] i-ni te-ir-du-li-ni 

[other they shall give]. Of this place 
e-si-e 

that has been founded 
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8. U-ni D.P. Ur-bi-ka-ni-ka-a-s [kha-u-li] 

the pasturage the chief of the Urhikans [^sJadl take'] 

u-e ta-ra-i-ii-khi ma-nu-li-e 
together ivitlt the second class in common ; 

9. LU-a-bi ip-dhu-u-ni ma-a-[sa-ni] 

the flocks he has set apart {t) (both) lambs 

khi-e U-ni 

\atid sheep] . . . (and) the . . . pasturane 

D.P. Ur-bi-ka-a-.s 
the Urhikan, 

10. ma-sa-ni ti-is-nu a-ma-ni h-[a-li] 

after the lamV s flesh in jxirt has been sa[crificed. 

[klia-u-] li a-li 

shall take] whoever (of them) 

bi-di as-ta nu-la-a-li-e 

the sacrificial place shall enter. 

11. U-ni D.P. Bu-ru-nu-ur-da-di-[s u-li-ni kha-u-]li 
Pasturage the Biiranurdadia ns [other shall take] 

a-li bi-di as-ta nn-la-a-li-e 

■whoever the sacrificial place shedl enter. 

12. GUD-ni-ni i-ra-di-ni-ni III a-[ma-nij' . . . 

Of am ox’s . . . three [pa rts ? . . . 

. . . D.P. Se-] lu-u-i-ni-e U-ni D.P. 

and the Se]hvians, pasturage 

Nu-nu-li-e 
on Numdis’s 

13. a-la-e D.P. I-kha-i-du-s i si-ni 

river Ikhaidus [shall receive . . .] . . . 

ur- di-du D.P. Se-lu-i-ni-e . 

the Seluians . 

2. Since Argistikhi-na is a dative, the literal meaning 
of ki is probably “to turn”, “convert”. In the Topzawa 
Inscription Lulu is rendered Urdhu, “ Ararat,” in the 
Assyrian version. Hence Armavir, where Ixviii was found, 
will represent the country known as Ai-arat to the 
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Assyrians. The signitications of manu, iu, and aru have 
been lixed by the bilingual texts. 

d. GIS u-'^e is the Assyrian iisu, “juniper” (JRAS., 
1901, p. 6-50), hence iisu-lmus will be “ libations of gin ”. 

Zili-bi is “sacrifices”, ziel-du-hi “ I sacrificed” (JRAS., 
1906, p. 624). With the locative suffix, therefore, the 
word ought to signify “ sacrificial altar ”. 

4. Like tisnu, which has the determinative of “flesh” 
in lix, 11, khusu, will signify some part of the sacrificial 
victim. The next two words are in agreement with kurni. 

5. Kibrni is from the root kuru, “ to offer.” The name 
of the Seluian priests seems connected with sel in Sel-ardis, 
“ the moon,” which may signify “ the light of the evening ”. 
If f<el is the same word as sill (v, 26) the three words sili, 
(jidi, tisidduli-ni would mean, not “dawn”, “midday”, 
and “evening” as I supposed, but “evening”, “morning”, 
and “ midday ”, and we .should have to regard the Yannic 
calendar as counting the day from evening to evening. 
But it is difficult not to see in tivddn a compound of 
nldis, “a vine.” 

For gudulia see note on 1. 10 above, where the pa.ssage 
quoted from v, 29 makes it clear that gudu means “to 
consecrate ”. 

Meli is possibly connected with me^, “ he ; ” “ other 
priests belonging to them ” ? 

6. The meaning of mdali has been settled by the 
bilingual texts, like that of <di. Asfu, “within,” is from 
asis, “ house.” 

7. Tase has a more extended signification than that of 
“visitors” which I formerly assigned to it. In 11. 30, 31 
we have ALU Qidhitarri-ni ALU Tase ALU AN 
Ktberai-tase, “ the people of the city of Qulbitarris and 
the people of the city of the god Kueras.” Hence tusmus 
(xxx, 17) will be “people-heads”. 

8. The Assyrian equivalent of U-ni is retu, but here 
the context seems to show that the word is used in the 
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sense of endowment ”, or “ rent ” derived from pasturage 
lands. The sufRx -Jm, as we now know from the bilingual 
texts, denotes Avhat is “in front”; the verb is kJiauU, as 
that is the verb used with U in Ixxxvi, 1.5-17. The final ~l 
occurs in 1. 11. 

Tarai-u-lch.i is from tura-ni, “.second." 

9. Tlie Vamiic word was po.ssibly i^usiya-bi, where -hi 
is the plural suffix. The meaning of ipdhu-7ii is unknown. 

10. As susis was “sheep”, 'mam-ni will be either 
“ ewe ” or “ lamb ”, and in a sacrificial tariff “ ewe ” is out 
of the question. For tii<nu see abov’e on 1. 4. 

11. Buruimrdadi seems to be a compound of Buru-ni 
and tii'dadi, of which we probablj' have another form 
in x^rdidu (1. 13). With Buru-ni compare hu-ru-li . . . 
(xix, 8, where we should read : a-li AN K}Lcd-di-\e ni- 
ip-'ju-di-e SUM-c a-li h7i-ru-li-[e-ni-]iui-xi--e su-i-ni-ni 
bar-za-xii zi-el-[di D.P. Me-ynxc-a, “ whatsoever is sacrificed 
to Khaldis the . . . , and whatsoever to the manj^ spirits 
of the land of Burulis (?) in the altar-chapel of Menuas”). 
It will be noticed that there are three classes of priests, 
the Seluians, the Urbikans, and the Burunurdadians, 
corresponding with the three divisions of the day (see 
note above on 1. 5). The Urbikans are subdivided into 
“a chief” (or perhaps “a first class”) and a “.second” 
class, and their name signifies “ one who is in front of 
urbi It is possible that their “ chief ” was the Ikhaidus 
mentioned in 1. 13. 


VoUARULARV 

A 

A-du-li-e. ‘Defining.’ xci, 10. 
A-la-e. ‘ River.’ Ixviii, 13. 

A-li. ‘ And.’ Ixviii, 7 ; xci, 9. 

A-li. ‘Whoever.’ Ixviii, 6, 10, 11. 

‘ Whatsoevei-.’ xix, T, 8. 
A-li-e. ‘ He says.’ xci, 2, 14. 
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A-li-ki. ‘ In multitudes ’ ; not ‘ partty 
A-li-i-si. ‘ Community.’ li, 1. 4 ; xci, 2. 
Al-di-ni-i-e. ‘ Khaldis-images.’ v, 29. 

Al-su-i-si-ni. ‘ Great.’ Ixviii, 1. 

A-lu-ki. ‘ At any time.’ Ixviii, 6. 

A-lu-ki-e. xci, 7. 

A-lu-s. ‘Whoever.’ xci, 15, 1(>, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22. 
A-ma-ni. ‘Part,’ ‘share.’ Ixviii, G, 7, 10. 
Ar-di-a-ni. ‘ Lighting.’ xci, 5. 

Ar-gis-ti-ni. Argistis. xci, 8. 

Ar-gis-ti-e-i. Ixviii, 4; xci, 11. 

Ar-sis-ti-khi-ni-s. ‘ Son of Argi.stis.’ xci, 1. 

O o' 

Ar-gis-ti-khi-na. ‘ Land of Argistis.’ Ixviii, 1. 
Ar-khi-u-ru-li-a-ni. ‘ Seed.’ xci, 27. 
Ar-ni-u-si-na-ni. ‘ Place of building.’ xci, 6, 18. 
A-ru-u-ni. ‘ He gave.’ Ixviii, 2. 

As-ta. ‘ In the place,’ ‘ within.’ Ixviii, 6, 10. 11. 
A-u-i-e. ‘ Water.’ xci, 28. 

B 

Bar-za-ni. ‘ Chapel.’ xix, 9 ; Ixviii, 3. 

Bi-di. ‘ Victims,’ ‘sacrifice.’ Ixviii, 6, 7, 10, 11. 

Bi-di-i. xci, 7. 

Bu-ru-li-e-ni. xix, 8. 

Bu-ru-nu-ur-da-di-s. A class of priests. Ixviii, 1 ] . 

D 

Du-li-i-e. ‘ Shall assign.’ xci, 23. 

E 

Eba-ni. ‘ Land.’ Ixviii, 1. 

E-di-ni. ‘ For the sake.’ li, 1. 4 ; xci, 3. 

El-mu-s. ‘ Libations.’ v, 31 ; lix, 2 ; xci, 13. 
E-si-e. ‘ Place.’ Ixviii, 7. 

E-si-ni. Ixvfiii, 4 : xci, 12. 

G 

Gi-e-i. ‘ Wall.’ xci, 6, 17, 19. 

Gu-bu-us-ta-li. ‘ Making strong.’ xci, 9. 
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Gu-du-u-li. ‘ Consecrating.’ v, 29. 

Gu-du-li-a. ‘ Consecrated priests.' Ixviii, 5. 

H 

Ha-za-ni. Hazas. Ixviii, 1. 

H-a-li. ‘ Sacrificing.’ Ixviii, 10. 

I 

Ib-dhu-u-ni. ‘ Set apart ( ^).’ Ixviii, 9. 
I-kha-i-du-s. Ixviii, 13. 

I-ku-ka-ni. ‘ In this place.’ li, 1. 4 ; xci, 2. 
I-na-ni. ‘ City.’ Ixviii, 3 ; xci, 6, 19. 

I-na-a-ni. xci, 17. 

I-na-i-ni. xci, 27. 

I-ni. ‘This.’ Ixviii, 7 : xci, 4, 15, 20. 

I-ni-li. ‘ It.’ xci, 23. 

I-ra-di-ni-ni. Ixviii, 12. 

Is-ti-ni-ni. ‘ The limits.’ xci, 9. 

I-u. ‘ When.’ Ixviii, 2. 

K 

Ki-ni. ‘ Appointed.’ Ixviii, 2. 

Ku-ul-di-a-ni. ‘ Altar-priests.’ xci, 4. 

Ku-u-li-e. ‘ Shall seize.’ xci, 15. 

Ku-ur-ni. ‘ Offerers.’ Ixviii, 5. 

KH 

Kha-i-di-a-ni. ‘ Field (?).’ li, 1. G. 

Khal-di-s. xci, 25. 

Khal-di-ni-ni. Ixviii, 1. 

Kha-ar-kha-ar-su-li-i-e. ‘ Shall dig up.’ xci, 16. 
Khu-su. ‘ Flesh,’ some part of a victim. Ixviii, 4. 

L 

La-ku-du-li-e. ‘ Shall surrender.’ xci, 18. 

La-ku-ya-ni. ‘ Place of offering.’ xci, 7. 
La-qu-ni. ‘ Offered (victims).’ v, 26. 

La-ni-ni. ‘ Customary (?).’ lix, 3 ; xci, 12. 
Lu-lu-e. Ararat. Ixviii, 2. 
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M 

Ma-ni. ‘ Him.’ xci, 26. 

Ma-nu. ‘ In sight of.’ Ixviii, 2. 

Ma-nu-li-e. ‘ Public.’ li, 1. 5 ; lix, 2 ; Ixviii, 8 ; xci, 3. 
Ma-nu-ni. ‘ He made public,’ ‘ pre.scribed.’ xci, 13. 
[Ma]-a-nu-u-ni. v, 31. 

Ma-sa-ni. ‘ Lamb.’ Ixviii, 10. 

Ma-a-sa-ni. Ixviii, 9. 

Me-i. ‘ His.’ xci, 4, 5, 26, 27, 28. 

Me-li. Ixviii, 5. 

Me-nu-a-khi-ni. ‘ Son of Meuuas.’ Ixviii, 4. 

(GESTIN) me-si-i. ‘ Wine.’ v, 31. 

Me-i-e-si. v, 31 ; lix, 2 ; xci, 13. 

Me-su-li. ‘ Vintaged.’ v, 30. 

Me-tsi. ‘ Grape ’ or ‘ native wine ’. v, 31 ; lix, 2 ; xci, 13. 

N 

Na-ra-a. ‘ Fire.’ xci, 28. 

Nu-la-li. ‘ Shall enter.’ Ixviii, 6. 

Nu-la-li-e. Ixviii, 10. 

Nu-la-a-li-e. Ixviii, 11. 

Nu-nu-li-e. Ixviii, 12. 

P 

Pi-i-ni. ‘ Name.’ xci, 28. 

Pi-tu-li-i-e. ‘ Remove the name.’ xci, 21. 

S 

Sar-du-ri-s. xci, 1. 

Sar-du-ri-i-s. xci, 14. 

Sar-du-ri-e-i. xci, 11. 

Sar-du-ri-ni. xci, 8. 

Sa-u-e. ‘ Security.’ li, 1. 5 ; xci, 3. 

Sa-na. ‘ Stronghold.’ See E-GI. 

Sa-tu-bi. ‘ I took securities.’ 

Se-bu-ya. ‘ Windows.’ xci, 5. 

Se-bu-ya-li-e. ‘ Shall open.’ xci, 20. 

Se-e-lu-i-ni. A class of priests. Ixviii 5, 12, 13. 
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Se-ir-du-li-i-e. ‘ Shall bury (?).’ xei, 22. 
Su-ga-ba-ra-ni. ‘ ThankofFering.’ Ixviii, 2. 

Su-ga-ba-ri. Ixviii, C. 

Su-i-ni-ni. ‘ Many.’ xix, 8. 

T 

Ta-na-ni-ni. ‘ Planting.’ xci, 10. 

Ta-nu-li. ' Planted.’ v, 30 ; lix, 1. 

Ta-ra-i-u-khi. ‘ Second class.’ Ixviii. 8. 

Ta-a-s. ‘ People.’ Ixviii, 7. 

Ta-s-mu-s. ‘ Heads of the people.’ xxx, 17. 

Te-ir-di. ‘ Foundation.’ xci, 12. 

Te-ir-du-li-ni. ' Founded.’ Ixviii, 7. 

Te-ri-khi-ni-e. ‘ Planted.’ li, 1. 6. 

Ti-ni. ‘ Called.’ xci, 12. 

Ti-is-nu. ‘ Flesh,’ part of a victim. Ixviii, 10. 

Ti-u-li-e, ‘ Pretend.’ xci, 21. 

Tu-li-i-e. ‘ Remove.’ xci, 21. 

Tu-ri. ‘ Person.’ xci, 24. 

Tu-ri-ni-ni. xci, 24. 

Tu-ur-ta-a-ni. ‘ Revenue (?).’ li, 1. .5. 

U 

U-e. ‘ With.’ Ixviii, 8. 

(GIS) ul-di. ‘Vine.’ v, 30 lix, 1. 

U-li. ‘ Another.’ xci, 23, 24. 

U-li-ni. V, 31 ;. Ixviii, 5. 

U-lu-li. ‘ Shall consign.’ xci, 28. 

Ur-bi-ka-a-s. A class of priests. Ixviii, 9. 
Ur-bi-ka-ni-ka-a-s. ‘ Chief of the Urbikans.’ Ixviii, 8. 
XTr-di-du. Ixviii, 13. 

U-se. ‘ Juniper-trees.’ Ixviii, 3. 

U-su-ul-mu-us. ‘ Libations of juniper-juice,’ Ixviii, 3. 

Z 

Zi-el-di. ‘ Altar.’ xi.x, 9 ; Ixviii, 3. 

TS 

Tsi-su-li. ‘ Registering ( xci, 10. 
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Ideographs 
AN-MES-s. ‘ The gods.’ xci, 25. 

AN lil-s. Teishas, the Air-god. xci, 25. 

AN UT-s. Ardinis, the Sun-god. xci, 25. 

AN UT-ni (ardini). ‘ Publicly.’ xci, 26. 

UIN (ulgusiani). ‘ Life.’ xci, 2. 

UUP-TE (armanilis). ‘ Written monument.’ xci, 20. 
DUP-ni-ni. ‘ Inscription.’ Ixviii, 4. 

E-GAL (dhuluris). ‘ Palace.’ xci, 4, 15. 

E-GI (sana). ‘ Stronghold.’ 

GIS-MES. ‘ Trees.’ v, 29. 

GIS-U. ‘ Pasturage.’ li, 1. 7. See U-ni. 

GUD-ni-ni (pakhinini). ‘ Of an ox.’ Ixviii, 12. 
KA-MES-ni. ‘ Gates.’ xci, 19. 

LU-a-bi. ‘ Flocks.’ Ixviii, 9. 

U-ni. ‘Pasturage.’ Ixviii, 8, 9, 11, 12. See GIS-U. 
IVIVIV. ‘ Twelve times.’ xci, 26. 
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THE BABAH-NAMA 

A PASSAGE JUDGED SPURIOUS IN THE 
HA YD ARAB AD MANUSCRIPT 

By ANNETTE S. BEVERIDGE 

TT is with regret that I now find it impracticable to 
accept as authentic a passage in the Haydarabad MS. 
which had been welcomed there, (1) because being with 
that good text, it accredited the same passage in Ilminsky’s 
imprint and in the iW?noire.s de Baher, and (2) because, 
however ineffectually, it provides something to fill the 
Babar-nama gap of 908 a.h. 

As it concerns Babar’s escape from impending death 
it may be distinguished as the Rescue Passage. In the 
Hay. MS. it begins on fob 1186, 1. 2, and runs on for 
a folio and a half ; in Kehr's MS. it is on fob 385 
[455], in the Kasan imprint on p. 144, and in the Memoires 
in vob i, p. 255. It occurs also in the St. Petersburg 
University Codex which is copied from Kehr's MS. 

On the other hand, it is not witli the Elphinstone MS. 
(fob 896) or with its archetype (a fact learned from 
a scribe’s note, fob 90). As it i.s not found in either of 
the Waqi‘at-i-babari it is safe to say it was not with 
their original when they were translated (1586 a.d. and 
1590 A.D.). Consequently, it i.s not Avith the Memoirs, the 
lineal de.scendant of the Elphinstone MS. and of the second 
Waqi‘at-i-babari. 

A few preliminary vcords must be said about the gap 
908 A.H. Its presence in the Elph. ilS. and archetype 
does not prove that Babar left it, but shows merely that 
the gap existed before the Elph. MS. was copied (1556-67) 
and before either of the Persian translations was made.^ 

' -TRAS., 1907, p. 1.17, and 1910, p. 882 [H. Beveridge], 

■uiAS. 1911. 5 
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It appears to me clue to loss of pages ; in this, however, 
I regretfully differ from my husband. A textual detail 
which supports my view is that in the Elph. MS. the 
sentence before the g’ap lacks the terminal verh.'^ 

If for a moment it is considered why the gap of 908 a.h. 
should have been filled by an annotator (as we suppose 
it to have been tilled) while the next gap, that of 914 A.H., 
remains empty, an explanation is found in the following- 
salient difference between them. It is well known that 
the section of Babar’s writings of earliest date as to 
contents is a composed narrative put together at the 
end of his life. It breaks off within 914 a.h. and a gap 
of some eleven years separates it from the next and diary 
section beginning- with 925 a.h. The gap of 914 a.h., even 
if the broken sentence preceding it suggests some loss of 
pages, appears due to the author’s last illne.ss. On the 
other hand, the gap of 908 a.h. occurs within the composed 
narrative and can reasonably be attributed solely to loss 
of pages, perhaps during Humayun’s wanderings in exile. 
Its abrupt ending at a critical point of Babar’s story offers 
to an annotator the temptation of devising a denouemfnf. 


I. The Previous Context and the English Version 
OF THE Rescue P.assage 
(a) The context in various sources. 

Elph. MS., fob 895 •. 


1 ■■ 









Hay. MS., fob 1185 ; Varied ending i ' Tbd.l . 

Wacpdlt-i-bfibarl, I.O. 215, fob 965, Payanda Hasan’s trans. ; 




iJA 

j j 








^ Piiyaiicla Has^aii’s Waqi^at supplies the verb, and, iiioicover, so fai 
supports rejection ot tlie Rescue Passage tliat it agrees verbally with 
the Elph. MS. (e.g. it reproduces its word lifch) ; this agreement suggests 
manipulation of the Haydarabad text for the reception of the Rescue 


Passage. 
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It will be noticed that the Elph. MS. and No. 215 agree as to 
the final 

OL 

Waqi'at-i-babarl, I.O. 217, fob 79, ‘Abdu’r-rahim M.’s trans. : 

The final^.rA,l is followed by LsHU which may be a part of the 
next heading. 


Muh. ShJrasi’s lith. ed., p. 75, ends with JuLi J».A- 
a translation of what is in the Haj'darabad Codex. 

Kehr’s MS., fol. 383 [454] , (Ilininsky, p. 144) : 




^L.- <1 . 



y. r"V' 
^ 


Attention is asked to the peculiarities of the last extract ; 
(l) to its studied verbal changes from the IYriqi‘iit-i-baban, which 
yet reproduces Babar’s own words; (2) to its singular “l brought 
it to my mind ” (lit. caused to come) ; (S) to its free com- 
pletion of the broken ending. 


(b) English translahon of the Rescue Passage. 

[N.B. The numbers refer to ‘'III, General grounds for Rejection’’; 
the letters to '* IV, Grounds of Style and Uiction urging Rejection ”.] 

(Persian couplet, in Kehr's MS. only.) “ If you remain 
(mdnf) a hundred years, on the one day {ijaki) it must be gone 
from this heart-rejoicing jialace.” 

I steadied myself for death {qardr hirdlin). In that (aushdl) (a) 
garden a stream came flowing {b) ; I made ablution ; I recited 
the prayer of two inclinations (ra‘kat ) ; having raised my head 
for silent prayer, I was making earnest petition when my eyes 
closed in sleep (c). I (2) am seeing {d) that Khwilja Yaq'ub (3), 
the son of Ivhwfija Y'ahya, and grandson of His Highness Khwaja 
Ubaidu’l-lah, came facing me, mounted on a piebald horse, with 
a large company of piebald horsemen (c). He said ; “ Lay sorrow 
aside ! Khwaja Ahrdr (i.e. ‘Ubaidu’l-lfih) has sent me to you ; he 
said, ‘ We having asked help for him (i.e. Babar), will seat him 
on the royal throne {uiasnad) if) ; wherever difficulty befalls 
him, let him look towards us (lit. bring us to sight) and call 
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US to mind ; there will we be present.’ Now, in this hour, 
victory and success are on your side; lift up your head! awake!" 

At that time (or, in that state, Jidl) ({/) I awoke happy, when 
Yusuf and those with him {h) were giving one another advice. 
“ We will make a pretext to deceive ; to seize and bind (l) 
is necessary.” Hearing these words, I said, “ Your words are 
of this sort, but I will see which of you will come to my 
presence to take me.” I was saying this when outside the 
garden wall (j) came the noise of approaching horsemen. Yusuf 
darogha said, “ If we had taken you to Tambal our affairs 
would have gone forward. Now he has sent again many 
persons to seize you.” He was certain that this noise might 
be the footfall of the horses of those sent by Tarnbal. 
On hearing those words anxiety grew upon me ; what to do 
I did not know. At this time those horsemen, not happening 
to find the garden gate, broke down the wall where it was old 
(and) came in. I saw (Jcursam, lit. might see) that Qutlucj 
Muh. Barkis and Babfi-i Pargharl (4), who (were) my life- 
devoted servants, having arrived [with], it may be, ten, fifteen, 
twenty persons {k), were approaching. Having flung themselves 
itdshlah) (0 from their horses, bent the knee from afar and 
showed respect, they fell at my feet. In that state (or time, 
hdl) such ecstasy {hdl) came over me that you might say (yoyd) 
God gave me life from a new source bdsJt). I said, “ Seize 
and bind that Yusuf darogha and these here (tilrghun) hireling 
manikins.” These same manikins had taken to flight. They 
(i.e. the rescuers), having taken them, one by one, here and 
there, brought them bound. I said, “ Where do you come from ? 
How did you got news ? ” Qutluq Muh. Barkis said: “When, 
having fled from Akhsi, we were separated from you in the 
flight, we went to Andijan when the Khans also came to (y) 
Andijan (2). I saw a vision that Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah said, 
‘ Bahar padshah {m) is in a village called Karnan ; go and 
bring him, since the royal seat {ma.snad) has become his 
possession {ta'alluq).' I having seen this vision and become 
liappy, represented (the matter) to the Elder Khan (and) the 
Younger Khan. I said to the Khans, ‘ I have five or six 
younger brothers (and) sons ; do you add a few soldiers. I will 
go through {din) the Karnan side {iarf) and bring news.’ The 
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Khans said, ‘ It occurs to our minds also that (he) may have 
gone that same road ('?).’ They appointed ten persons ; they 
said, ‘ Having gone in that direction {scirl) and made very sure, 
bring news. Would to God you might get true {zdhira) (n) 
news ! ’ We were saying this when Baba-i Pargharl said, 

‘ I too will go and seek.’ He also having agreed with two 
young men, (his) younger brothers, we rode out. It is three 
days ( 9 ) to-day that we are on the road. Thank God ! we have 
found you.” They said {dldllar, •: for dlb). They spoke 
{attlidr), “Make a move! Ride off! Take these bound ones 
with you ! To stay here is not well ; Tambal has had news of 
your coming here ; go, in whatever way, and join yourself to the 
Khans!” At that time we having ridden out, moved towards 
Andijan (6). It was two days that we had eaten no food ; the 
evening prayer had come when w'e found a sheep, went on, 
dismounted, killed, and roasted. Of that same roast we ate as 
much as a feast. After that we rode on, hurried forward, made 
a five days’ journey (9) in a day and two nights (9), came and 
entered Andijan (6). I saluted my uncle the Elder Khan (and) 
my uncle the Younger Khan, and made recital of past days. 
With the Khans I spent four months (7). My servants, who had 
gone looking in every place, gathered themselves together : there 
were more than 300 persons (8). It came to my mind, “ How 
long must I wander, a vagabond (sar-gardan), in this Farghana 
country ? I will make search {talab) on every side.” Having 
said, I rode out in the month of Muharram to seek Khurasan, 
and I went out from the country of Farghana.' 

II. Reasons against the Rejection of the Rescue 
Passage 

Two weighty facts urge against the rejection of tlie 
passage : (1) its presence with the Haydarabad MS. and 
(2) its earlier acceptance by Dr. Ilminsky and M. de 
Courteille. 

As to the first of these facts, it must be admitted that it 
does give value to the passage, and that it gives it the 

^ The last sentence here is an adaptation of Babar's first of 910 a.h. 
A surmise of mine as to this sentence (JRAS. , 1902. p. 749) is now 
abandoned. 
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more value because there is no second item of extra 
matter with this codex. Nevertheless, I hope to show that 
the passage cannot owe its place of honour to intrinsic 
merit ; that it owes it to distinguished authorship 
appears probable. Something as to its source may be 
gleaned by comparing it with other royal writings ; 
Jahangir and Shah-jahan were both prone to annotation. 
When time allows, it shall be compared in detail with 
other anonymous writings included in Kehr’s volume, 
notably with the Fragments, 

I shall now explain how it seems to me even natural 
that the two above-named Turk! scholars should accept 
the Rescue Passage without comment. The strong argu- 
ment, on linguistic grounds, of their acceptance against 
ray own rejection will seem weaker if the specialities of 
their text (Kehr's) are considered, ^ 

Of those specialities the one pertinent liere is this ; 
Kehr’s text down to the entry of the Re.scue Passage is 
corrupt so continuously and in such a manner as to be 
<!xplicable only by regarding it as a re-translation into 
Turk! of the second Persian Wfujiu'it, 

This being so, its corrupt diction would set up in the 
minds of those who, like Ihuinsky and de Courteille, were 
initiated in the Babar-nama through it only, a false 
standard of Babar’s style and vocabulary, Jlost books 
<jf any merit demand re-perusal of their earlier portion to 
give freedom in their authors’ style and diction ; amongst 
those imperatively needing this re-peru.sal is assuredly the 
Babar-nama in European hands. Both the Turk! scholars 
having studied first the corrupt te.xt, would come to the 
Rescue Passage with impressions ditt'ering from those made 
by the true text ; they would the le.ss feel transition to its 
un-Babar-like Turk!, Tlieir umpiestioning acceptance of 
the passage seems to show that they were not conscious 
of any transition. On the other hand, a student workiiu>- 
* .TRAS,, 190S, in), 7<i tt. 
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(ih initio on the true text experiences a literary shock 
when passing from it to the passage. 

Of course, to all this it may be opposed that granting 
a wrong standard would be set up by Kehr’s corrupt text, 
that standard would or could be corrected by the true 
text which in his volume succeeds the passage. In words 
this objection is sound, no doubt, and such reflex criticism 
is now easy. It was not easy, however, Mdien Ihninsky 
and de Courteille were working ;. they had no second 
text ; the Babar-nama is a lengthy book, needing time to 
poise and grasp. It is a difficult book to handle even 
with the literary gains since the seventies ; work on it 
is still tentative. 

I would further point out that few of the grounds 
authoritative with us for rejection were known to the two 
Turki scholars ; of these it .suffices to mention three major 
ones, viz. the testimoi\y of the Elphinstone and Haydarabad 
Codices and the collateral help given by Teufel's critique 
on the Fragments. Several useful Oriental histories, again, 
were not easily accessible to them ; for mj'.self there is the 
great gain that my husband’s thought accompanies my 
work and the guidance of his great knowledge of related 
Oriental literature is at my service. 

In sober truth, looking back to tlie drawbacks of those 
two earlier workers on Kehr's text, their acceptance then 
appears as natural as our to-day's rejection. 

III. Oexeral grouxd.s for Ke.jectiox 

These mostly need here only i-ecapitulation from my 
husband’s article in the JASB., 1910, p. 221. They are 
as follows : — 

1. The passage is in neither of the Waqi‘at-i-babari. 

2. The dreams are too a propos and miraculous for 
credence. 

d. Khwaja Yahyfi is not known to have had a sou 
named YaqTib. 
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4. The names of the rescuers do not appear in the 
Babar-nama. 

5. The Khans were not in Andijan. 

6. Babar did not go to Andijan, but to the Khans in 
Kand-badain. 

7. He did not set out for Khurasan after spending 
four months with the Khans, but after their deaths and 
after about a year in Sukh and Hushiar. 

8. Not over “300” followers gathered to him, but 
“ under 300 and over 200 

9. The “ three days " and a “ day and two nights " 
and “ five days ” road were some .seventy miles. 

10. The pas.sage is singularly insufficient for tilling 
a gap of some eighteen months, during which events of 
the first importance occurred both to Babar and to his 
uncles, the Khans. 

11. Khwaja Ahrar’s promi.ses came to nothing as far 
as Babar’s wishes in 908 a.h. were concerned, and those 
of Yaq'iib for immediate victory were closely followed 
by defeat and e.Kile. Biibar knew the facts ; the passage 
seems the product of an annotator looking back after the 
conquest of Hindustan. 

IV. Gbouxds of Stvle axd Dictiox upaJiXG Re.iectiox 

Between the style of the true text and that of the 
Rescue Passage stands the gulf between the master’s and 
the tyro’s ; moreover, as can be seen in the English trans- 
lation, there is marked change in the choice of the details 
recorded ; e.g., when Babar mentions prayer, he does so 
simply ; at a crisis he would not note down signs of 
ceremonious respect ; when, as once, he tells a dream one 
feels that it was a true one. The passage leaves a general 
impression that the writer did not think in Turki ; did 
not write it with ease ; had not Babar’s thoughts ; was 
of the class alien from Bfibar who talk of “ heart- 
rejoicing palaces ”. 
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The following are some of the many points of divergence 
in the Rescue Passage from Bahar’s habit in the true 
text. I omit numerous clerical errors and minor phrases 
unusual to him. 

(а) and (b) Hay. MS., fol. 1186, 1. 3; j-j lAih JLijl 

The dem. pronoun jLi.! is rare with Babar : 
it occurs seven times in the Rescue Passage. B.’s common phrase 
is^Ld Cf. fol. 2, 1. 2 ; fol. 3, 1. 5 ; fol. 4, 1. 7, etc. 

(c) Fol. 1186, 1. 5 Cf. fol. 1176, 1. 2 

from foot : 

(cl) Fol. 1186, 1. 5: ^ . J lit. I am seeing. Cf. 

fol. 83, 1. 5 : and id. J\jy ^Jiy 

(e) Fol. 1186, 1. 7: lit. with piebald horse- 

men. Three points attract attention here : the odd use of 
“piebald”; the Persian suwdr for T. dtllq, or dtllq klshl-, the 
form hildn for Babar’s bJla. 

if) Fol. 1186, 1. 8, and fol. 1196, 1. 1. Masnad betrays 
Hindustan ; Babar’s word is takht. Cf. fol. 23, 1. 3 from foot, 
and fol. 30, 1. 2 from foot. 

({/) Fol. 1186, 1. 5 from foot, and fol. 119, 1. 7 from foot. 
Hal, used as though for time, and bain (fol. 119, 1. 4) are both 
unusual. 

(б) Fol. 1186, 1. 4 from foot ; [sic] [sic] 

^1 - « Here two clerical errors, and qilmdk used for 

bJrnidk. Hanirdh is not a common word for “ companion ” 
Avith Babar, Avho uses some one of several phrases with btla. 

(0 Fol. 1186, 1. 3 from foot, and fol. 1196, 11. 5 and 7 from foot . 
ilLililLil) — Babar does not Avrite of “ binding ”, but of 
taking (dlmuk) or of seizing (tubnaq). He uses bCiijhlamdq 
Avith the sense of putting together, e.g. an observatory or 
a diii'dn. 

(,/) Fol. 1186, last line, and fol. 119, 1. 5 : dUcur for tarn. 

{k) Fol. 119, 1. 6, the triple numher for Babar’s 10-20 ; and 
fol. 119, 1. 6 from foot, [jy for some form of like. 

(0 Fol. 119, 1. 7: . For “dis- 

mounting”, Babar does not use tdshldmdq. Twice already he has 
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used this verb (fob 94Z), 1. 5 from foot, and fob 95, 1. 8) as from 
tash “ outside ”, of people who got out of forts by dropping from 
walls. If, however, it were taken as from task ‘ a stone ”, it 
might he metaphorical, i.e. flung themselves, but I have not 
found it in the Babar-nama. 

(?n) Fob 119, last line. (Babar) puthhuh is an anachronism. 
Cf. fob 215. 

{n) Fob 119, 1. 6; lys'dr, : definite news; Bilbar’s phrases 
are made with ‘dLjL=- . 

Y. CoXCLUSlOX 

On the various grounds given, therefore, we judge that 
the Rescue Passage is no part of Babar's writings. 
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L’lNSCRIPTION FUNERAIEE DE TS‘OTJAN PAO-TSEU 

REPONSE A M. FARJENEL 

Pak EDOUARD CHAVAXXES 

numero dOctobre 1910 du JRAS. a publie des 
critiques de M. Farjenel sur kx traduction d'une 
inscription du Yun-nun que j’ai fait paraitre dans le 
Journal Asiatique de Juillet-Aout 1909. La place dont 
je puis dispo.ser ici ne mo permet pas de discnter phrase 
par phrase et mot par mot le texte dans son integralite ; 
je m’efForcerai cependant de ne lais.ser dans rombre aucun 
point essentiel ; je donnerai d'ailleurs a la fin de 1 article 
une traduction complete de la .stele, ce qui permettra au 
lecteur de juger des modifications que j’ai apportees a ma 
premiere traduction ; ces modifications resultent, non des 
critiques do M. Farjenel, qui me parais.sent mal fondees, 
mais des recherches nouvelles que j’ai faites pour elucider 
(|uelques unes des obscurites xle ce texte. 

Dans les pages ([ui vont suivre je reproduirai au- 
de.ssous de chaque phrase chinoise la traduction que j’en 
ai donnee dans le Journal Asiatique, et j examinerai 
ensuito la legitimite de mon interpretation. 

1. 

“• To'inhe du gouverneur Ts‘ouan, qui eut, de son vivaiit, 
les litres de general au prestige redouUdile et de gouverneur 
de (hi coni'ina'uderie de) Kien-ning, sous la dynustie 
des Tsin.” 

Les mots M ete traduits par moi coinme 

sionifiant “ le ofouverneur Ts'ouaii ’. Double erreur, dit 
M. Farjenel : d’une part Ts‘o 2 ian n’est pas un nom de 
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famille ; c’est un nom qui designe les aborigenes ; d’autre 
part le titre de g doit etre traduit par prefet ” ; c’est 
un titre distinct de celui de ^ ^ gouverneur ” ; le 
defunt avait une double (pialite: en tant que gouverneur. 
il regissait I’ensemble de la prefecture ; en tant que prefet 
des barbares, il s’occupait speeialeinent des aborigenes. 
D’ailleurs, '■ la regie de position vent qu’on traduise le 
mot Ts‘ouan au genitif ” ; par consequent, I'expression 
le gouverneur Ts ouan ’ e.st fautive, et il faut lui sub- 
stituer I’expre.ssion “ le prefet des Tn'oiLan . 

Nous possedons un assez grand nombre d’inscriptions 
fimeraires erigee.s en I’honneur de personnages qui ourent, 
a I’epoque des Hnn. le titre de isZ “ gouverneur" ; voici 
les litres de quelques-unes d'entre elles : — 

m Sc ts Pt * ^ ?L ^ 

Stele du defunt gouverneur K‘onfj, qui fut gouverneur 
de (la commanderie de) Po-J i ng, sous la dynastie des Han 
(Kin c/ic tn'ouf’i jdfin, ed. lithographique de 1893, ch. xiv, 
p. 3 r^). 

mm m ± ^ ^ ^ 

Inscription celtdjrant les merites du gouverneur Tclifou, 
(jui fut gouverneur de (la commanderie de) Koiad-gung, 
sou.s la dynastie des Han posterieurs (T-'fl hnv lou de 
Ngeon-yang Sieon, ch. iii, p. 9 r“, de Tedition du Hing 
Koio ts'ao Vang I'ln vhe t»‘<ing chou). 

Stele du defunt gouverneur Ko, qui fut gouverneur de 
la commanderie de Heng-yang, a I’epoque du rovaume de 
Wou (Kin fJie fs'-auri 'pini, ch. xxiv, a la tin). 

A propo.s de cette derniere stele, repigraphiste Ts'ien 
Ta-ldn ^ gjf (1728-1804) nous dit dans son ouvrage 
intitule T<l(ni yen f-a.vg kin eke wen pa, wei ^ ^ 

^ Tepoque des Han. on donnait le nom 
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lionorifique de /bit hhun aus gouverneurs de commanderie 
et aux conseillers de royamne ^ iS ?|> 0 *5^ ^-0 ^ 
M On sait eii effet que I’empire des Han etait 

divise en command eries oil I’autoiite etait exercee 
directement par un gouverneur et en royaumes 

^ dans lesquels le pouvoir imperial intervenait aupres 
du roi par le moyen d’un conseiller 40. Les gouverneurs 
et les conseillers etaient de meine importance, et c’est 
pourquoi on attribuait aux uns aussi bien qu’aux autres 
le title honoritique de fou kiun ;§■. Dans toutes les 
steles que nous venous d’enumerei', le titre de fcni kiun 
est decerne an defunt parce qu’il fut gouverneur d’une 
commanderie ; il ne constitue pas pour lui une qualite 
nouvelle. Ce titre honoritique se place directement apres 
le nom de famille, que ce nom de famille soit K‘ong, ou 
Tcheoti, ou Ko, ou entin Ts'oiuin, car il est bien evident 
que dans le titre de I’inscription de T(s‘oiuin Pao-tseu 
le mot Ts‘ouun joue exactement le meme rule que les mots 
IPoncj, Tcheou, et Ko dans les trois autres inscriptions 
precitees. J’avais d’ailleurs fait remarquer dans inon 
article du Journal Asiatiquc que le mot Ts'ouan designait 
proprement des tribus aborigencs, mais que les Cliinois 
avaient tire de ce nom ethniquo un nom de famille/ En 
conclusion, il faut considerer comme entierement fausses 
toutes les observations de M. Farjcnel sur la valeur propro 
du titre de fou kiun- et sur la regie de position qui 
empeclierait de considerer le mot 2's‘ouun comme un nom 
de famille. 

Mais ces erreurs ne sont pas les scules que M. Farjenel 
ait commises sur ce simple titre. Le mot figure sur 


^ CeUi nous est expressement atiirme dans I'lnscription de Tb^onau 
Lon(j-ytn {Joarn. Juil.-Aoiit, 1909, p. 32, iigne 5). 

- Le passage de Ma Tonau-rui cite par M. Farjenel ne conccrne pas 
le titre de fou kiun ; il est d’ailleurs mal traduit, car. dans ce texte, 
le mot signifie ‘ ‘ les mihtaires par opposition au naot R ‘'la 
population civile 
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un grand nombre d’inscriptions, ear il siguilie “ defunt ’’ ; 
c'est ainsi que rinscriptioii de Kul tegin est intitulee 
'&C ^ Wl " Stele du defunt Kul tegin.” Dan.s 

certains cas on aura quelque peine fi traduire le mot ^ 
par “ le defunt ” parce qu’il y aurait accumulation 
d’epitlietes avant le nom du mort : on peut alors tonrner 
la difficulte en tradui.saut “ un tel, qui eut de son vivant 
les titres de . . Par exemple, .soit la phrase suivante : 
m M ^ I ^ ^ ^ m (cf. ma 

2Iis^ion arcliiologiqitc dan^ In Chine septentrionale . 
pi. civ), an lieu de dire Pilier du defunt, honorable Wang 
Tclie-tseu, qui fut prefet de Yen tcheou et sous-prefet de 
Lo-yang", on pourra dire: “• Pilier de I’lionorable Wa7ig 
Tohe-tseu ()ui eut, de son vivant, les titres de prefet de 
tcheon et sous-prefet de Lo-yung.” Mai.s, dans 
I’inscriptiou de T^'oium Pao-tseu, lorsque M. Farjenel 
traduit “■ Tombe du prefet des Tsouan, gouverneur de 
Kienning, general de I’aneien (titre de) Tchenmvei, (sous 
les) Tsm ”, il commet un contresens formel sur le mot ^ 
en le rapportant au .seul terme ^ ^ ^ ‘M-- 

2 . 

^ II K tF ^ 

“ L’honorahle defunt avait pour 7iom personnel Pao-tseu. 
et pour apypelldtion Pao-tseu.” 

L’appellation, ai-je dit en note, e.st identique au nom 
personnel ; cette particularite se rotrouve dans quelques 
autres cas. M. Farjenel affirnie au contraire : “ Nous 
voyons ici ()ue cc per.sonnago n’avait qu’un seul nom 
Pdotze, ce (|ui nous prouve (pi'il n’etait pas chinois 
d’origine.” Pour etablir ipie j’ai raison, il me suffira 
de citer un textc oil un Chinois de pure race a meme 
nom personnel et meme appellation ; ce texte, le void : 

K'ong Xgan-l'ouo avait pour appellation Ngan-kouo” 
(?L) ^ ® ^ ^ @ (Tsiai rhoii, ch. Ixxviii, p. •2r''). 
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§3. 

^ U M m 

“ Quancl il fat devenu grand, il maintint line regie 
de conduite ha ate et profondc.” 

M. Farjenel veut qu’il s'agisse, non de conduite, mais 
d'aft'aires, et il traduit : “ adulte, ii mania des atfaires 
importantes et delicates.” Le mot ^ me parait, au 
contraire, impliquer I’idee de ‘‘ pratique constante ” ; par 
exemple, la phrase ^ "t ^ ^ signifie “ observer la 

pratique constante de la bonte et de la justice (In- 
scription de Lou Siun il^ ; dans Kin che t-aPiiei pien, 
ch. XV, p. 3 v°.) 

S I- 

ii « m m ^ S 5c ^ 

“'ll etait penetrant et vaste, integrc et respect ueux ; 
c etaient Id des manifestations p>rocenant de la nature 
qiie lui avail donnee le del.” 

La divergence entre M. Faijenel et moi porte ici sur la 
valeur du mot g. Void mon mot-a-mot: “penetration, 
etendue, purete, respect, se manifestaient d p>i<'>'lir de la 
nature celeste.” M. Farjenel traduit : “ L’etendue de son 
intelligence, le caractm-e respectable de son integrite, 
manifestaient ses qualites naturelles ” ; son mot-a-mot, 
pour le second membre de phrase, est, comme nous 
lapprenons a la p. 1085: ^ “manifestaient”, ^ ^ 
“ les qualites naturelles ’’ on “ la celeste essence ”, g 
“ cZc Z!ti-7)ie»ic ”, c'est-a-dire du defunt. M. Farjenel com- 
prend done le mot g comme Idjuivalent de ce que 
serait en langue parlee moderne, I’expression g ^ . 

Les sinologues apprecieront. 



m fu) it * fr 

“ Avec une purete semhlahle d celle de la glace et avee 
line nettete semhlahle d celle de Vorchidee, sa sagesse 
reunissait toutes les superiorites ele la conduite.” 
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Le second mot est ecrit ^ sur la stMe, mais il est 
certainement I’equivalent de de meme que dans cette 
phrase du Che king (Ta ya, vi, ode 5, str. 2 ; Legge, 
Chinese Classics, vol. iv, p. 369) : ^ ^ ^ “ les 

boeufs et les moutons etant purs Le -mot ^ est 
explique par les commentateurs du Che king comme 
I’equivalent de (Legge, C.C., vol. i\q p. 148). 

J’ai traduit la premiere phi-ase par les mots “ avec une 
purete semblable a celle de la glace et avec une nettete 
semblable a celle de I’orchidee M. Farjenel ecrit : 
'■ Les deux premiers caracteres forment un mot compose 
qui exprime I’idee de purete, de probite, il n’y a point la 
de comparatif [je pense que M. Farjenel veut dire ‘ de 
comparaison ’]. Le quatrieme exprime I’idee de calme, le 
troisieme celle d'excellence par image.” Je ne comprends 
pas tres bien en quoi le mot ^ exprime I’idee d'excellence 
par image ; mais ce qui mecbappe tout a fait, c’est la 
raison pour laquelle on refu.se de voir une image dans 
les mots ^ tandisqu’on en admet une dans les mots 



La seconde phrase a ete traduite par moi : “ sa sagesse 
reuiiissait toutes les superiorites de la conduite.” J’avais 
en effet present a I’esprit Ic passage de iMencius (ii, a, 2, 
§ 18 ; Legge, C.C., ii, p. 68), oil, apres avoir montre que 
certains di.sciples de Confucius po.ssedaient des qualites 
eminentes, I’auteur ajoute ; Confucius reuiiissait en Ini ces 
qualites ^ ^ Farjenel propose de voir dans 

le mot ^ une '■ prepo.sition copulative ” ( je pense qu’il 
veut dire “ une conjoiiction '') ; il traduit done : “ .sa morale 
ainsi que ses actes etaient sublimes.” 

Pour nia part, ma premiere traduction ne me satisfait pas 
parce quelle considere I’adjectif ^ comme un substantif 
abstrait; (fuant ii celle de M. Farjenel, elle pourrait etre 
exacte si nous avions affaire ii un texte en langue ordinaire; 
elle me paiait peu admissible dans le style epigrapbique 
oil I’usage des conjonctions est fort limite. Je proposerai 
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done une troisieme explication : le mot ^ pent etre un 
adjectif ; il signide alors “ comprehensif ”, e’est a dire “ qui 
contient en lui les qualites de plusieurs personnes ” ; e’est 
ainsi que, dans le Louen yii (xi, 21), Tchong Yeou est 
appele un ^ A i Legge {C.C., i, p. 108) traduit ce 
terme en disant : “Yen has more than his own share of 
energy.” De ineme, dans la phrase qui nous occupe, je 
traduirai : JE IS “ sagesse etait compreliensive ”, e’est 
a dire qu’elle reunissait en elle les qualites de plusieurs 
personnes ^ ^ “ et sa eonduite etait eminente 

§ «• 

•mm. m t. 

“ Grace a sa verhi sans melange, Barbares et CJiinois se 
soumettaient a sa honte.” 

M. Farjenel dit de son cote : “ Par sa vertu sans melange, 
Barbares et Chinois revenaient a rhumanite.” II ajoute : 
“ retoxirner a, revenir a ; x-crtic d’humanite, 

une des cinq vertus cardinales qui consiste a trailer 
autrui comme on voudrait etre traite soi-ineme.” Je ne 
connais pas cette definition du terme Confucius a 

seulement pose la regie negative : “ Ne faites pas a autrui 
ce que vous ne voudriez pas qu’on vous fit a vous-meme ” 
{Louen yxi, v, 11 ; xv, 23), et d’ailleurs cette maxime ne 
definit pas completement le concept exprime par le 
mot . 

Confucius a dit {Louen yn, xii, 1):]^ 

“ se dompter soi-meme et restaurer en soi les rites, voilii 
en quoi consiste la honte En d’autres termes, la honte 
intrinseque de rhoinme est realisee par celui qui a su vaincre 
ses passions et restaurer en lui les rites qui sont les regies 
auxquelles obeit la nature humaine dans son integrite 
primitive. Lorsqu'on traduit le mot par “ humanite ’ 
on veut dire par la que ce mot exprime la realisation 
parfaite du type humain dans un individu ; quand on le 
traduit par “ honte ” on entend par la qu’il exprime 


JKAS. 1911 . 
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I’excellence de la nature humaine ramenee a sa pure essence. 
L’une et I’autre de ces deux faeons de traduire corre- 
spondent a un seul et meme concept. 

Quant au mot , il peut Mre coinpris dans notre texte 
de deux manieres. La premiere, qui est cede que j’avais 
adoptee, attribue au mot |§- le sens de “■ se soumettre a ". 
C’est ainsi que, dans Tinscription de K‘ong Piuo {Kin die 
ts‘ouei pien, ch. xiv, p. 3r“), on lit; CQ) $4 ^ iS 
^ f*, ‘Tons les gens du peuple etaient lieureux de 
son bon gouvernement et se soumettaient a sa vertu.” 

Mais il y a un autre sens possible et c'e.st celui que je 
crois maintenant le plus vraisemblable. Dans le pa.ssage 
cite plus haut du Louen yu (xii, 1), Confucius ajoute ces 
mots a ceux que nous avons deja rappeles : “ Si, pendant 
un seul jour, un homme pouvait se dompter lui-meme et 
restaurer eu lui les rites, le monde entier lui reconnaitrait 
la vertu de bonte ” — 0 % ^ tl M ■ 

Le mot If a ici le sens de “ rapporter a quelqu’uu ”, 
attribuer a quelqu’un ”. Ce pa.ssage du Luuen yu 
devait sans doute etre present a I’esprit de I'auteur de 
I’inscription quand il ecrivait la phrase ^ ^ If 
cette phrase signitie done : “ Barbares et Chinois recon- 
naissaient sa bonte.” Il n’est pas question des rapports de 
bonne harmonic eutre les deux elements de la population, 
Barbares et Chinoi.s. 

I 7. 

il ^ 

{La cigagne qui erie dans) le ncaeieiav etang le cele- 
hrait dans xou pays nala.l honore d’un nom.'’ 

M. Farjenel dit de son cote; “'Le neuvieme ciel etait 
rempli du bruit de son nom.” — Ici la discu.ssion doit etre 
tout particulieu'ement approfondic parce qiie nous avrivons 
au grief fondamental de JI. Farjenel contre moi ; void 
comment M. Farjenel s'exprime (p. 1099) cn un passage 
dont je me ferais scrupule de moditier le style ; “ C’est 
ainsi sur une citation mal traduite que la traduction est 
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basee, et nous voyons que, conime presque toujours, cette 
citation n’a aucun autre rapport avec le texte, que quelques 
mots semblables qui s’j^ trouvent, sont employes dans un 
autre sens. Ce sont justement ces references continuelles 
qui donnent aux ceuvres de M. Cliavannes une apparence de 
si grande erudition, elles sont pour lui une occasion d’erreur 
de plus.” Ainsi, Tappareil d’erudition qui accompagne 
mes travaux n’est C|u’uu trompe-roeil ; en premier lieu, les 
citations que je fais sont mal traduites ; en second lieu, ces 
citations n’ont le plus souvent aucun rapport avec le 
texte que je pretends expliquer par leur moyen. Ces 
imputations sont graves et mettent en jeu mon honneur 
professionnel ; voyons ce qu’elles valent. 

A propos de I’expressiou Jl 4 > cite la phrase du 
Che king {Siao ya, iii, ode 10) ^ ^ ct je I’ai 

traduite : “ La cigogne erie dans le neuvieme etang (c’est 
a dire I’etang qui est au centre du marecage).” , Cette 
traduction est fausse, dit M. Farjenel ; le sens est : “ La 
grue crie dans le neuvieme ciel, c’est-a-dire dans I'espace.” 
M. Farjenel m’accuse d’avoir ete induit en erreur par le 
Dictionnaire du P. Couvreur, qui avait traduit : “La grue 
crie dans les neuf marecages.” 

II aurait pu aussi bien m’accuser d avoir ete induit 
en erreur par rillu.stre James Legge {Chinese Classics, 
vol. iv, p. 297), qui a traduit: “The crane cries in the 
ninth pool of the marsh ’’ ; et qui ajoute en note : “ The 
ninth pool is equivalent to the centre of the marsh.” Mais 
sans recourir a Couvreur ou a Legge, M. Farjenel aurait 
pu m’accuser d’avoir ete induit en erreur par le.s centaines 
de commentateurs et de Icxicographes Chinois qui out glose 
ce texte et qui tous ont attribue au mot ^ le sens d etang 
ou de marais. Tous se troinpent. declare M. Farjenel ; le 
vrai sens de I’expression c’est “ le neuvieme ciel, 

I'empyree ” ; en voulez-vous la preuve ? Le mot ^ est 
explique etymologiquement par le dictionnaire Chouo wen 
comme forme de deux elements cjui signitient “ la blaucheur 
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qui progresse ’ ’ & i ii ffi : il symbolise done a Forigine 
le pi’ogres de la lumiere du soleil ; d’autre part, le caractere 
^ est employe parfois pouv ” eleve ”, qui est son 
equivalent phonetique (ce que M. Favjenel appelle “ sa 
phonetique Melons ensemble la valeur etj’inologique et 
Tequivalent phonetique en reuuissant Fidee de hauteur 
a celle de lumiere progressive ; nous obtenons la haute 
region du ciel ou se forme progressivement la lumiere 
Toila comment il se fait que ^ signifie le neuvieme 
ciel Yoila comment M. Farjenel demontre que mes 
citations sont mal traduites. 

Passons au second point : entre la phrase de Finscription 
:fL M. I'M ^ le vers du Che king M ^ ^ ^ 

il n’y a que deux mots communs ; d’apres M. Farjenel, cette 
coincidence de deux mots est foi’tuite ; elle ne prouve pas 
que Fauteur de Finscription ait voulu faire allusion a ce 
vers dp Che king-, il est done illegitime de supposer, 
coinme je Fai fait, que la cigogne du Che king est sous- 
entendue dans noti’e texte. A cela il est aise de repondre 
que ce qui prouve precisement qu’il y a ici une allusion 
litteraire, e’est qu'on se trouve dans Fimpossibilite de 
traduire si on ne sait pas ce que sous-entendent les deux 
mots empruntes a Fode du Che king. Quand on a quelque 
pratique du style epigrapliique, on s’apeiyoit (|ue ce style 
est tout farci cFallusions litteraires plus ou moins visibles : 
celui qui les meconnait s’expose aux plus lourdes meprises ; 
e’est pourquoi il y a un reel merite a publier sans erreurs 
graves une traduction princeps d’une inscription Chinoise 
d’allure littei’aire; une fois cedebrouillement acquis, n’importe 
qui pourra se donner dos airs d'liabile homme cn rcctifiant 
ici ou la un detail qui aura echappe a son devancier ; mais 
celui qui a accompli une reuvre utile, celui (jui a vraiment 
fait avancer la science, e’est celui qui a le premier resolu 
integralemont la serie des enigmes en sachant depister 
dans mainte phrase la citation sous-jacente (jui souvent en 
modifie le sons apparent. Apres que la citation a ete 
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retrouvee, il faut encore expliquer quelle idee I’auteur de 
I’inscription se proposait d’exprimer en faisant cette 
citation ; la tache devient ici delicate ; je vais essayer de 
m’en acquitter pour le texte qui nous occupe ; qu’est-ce 
qu’on a voulu dire en eci’ivant les mots it ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Les odes du C'/te king ont presque toutes un sens 
symbolique ; c’est ainsi que “ la cigogne qui crie dans le 
neuvieme etang ” signitie, d’apres le conmientateur K‘ong 
Ving-ta, I’liomme qui vit cache mais qui a une reputation 
eclatante "b ^ ^ ifi] iS ^ til 1 c’est une iiietapliore 
i-epresentant le sage qui, bien que demeurant dans la 
retraite. est counu de tons les homines I'SSr K ^ IS ® 
@ A ^ . L’auteur de I’inseription, en faisant 

allusion a ce vers du Che king, a voulu dire que la 
renominee de Ts'oxmu Pao-tseu s’etait repandue au loin, 
(juoiqu’il vecut dans robscurite de son pays natal, 
“ La cigogne cpii crie dans le neuvieme etang chantait 
dans son pays natal honore d’un nom,” cela signiiie : 
Ts‘ouan Pao-tseu se trouvant dans I’obscurite de son pays 
natal, sa ronommee d’homme de bien s’etait repanduo 
comme s’etend au loin le cri de la cigogne dans I’etang 
qui est au centre du marecage. Que cette manik'e de 
s’exprimer soit alambiquee, nul ne le conteste ; mais elle 
ne surprendra aucun de ceux qui connaissent les subtilites 
du style epigraphique. 

Si je suis certain que mon explication des mots ^ 
est exacte, je serais moins affirmatif en ce qui concerne 
les mots ^ ; I’interpretation que j’en ai donnee en me 
fondant sur un texte historique est, cependant, la seule 
que j’aie pu decouvrir jusqu’ici ; je la crois plausible et 
je la maintiens done au.ssi longtemps qu’on n’en a pas 
propose une autre. Ce qui me parait evident, c’est que 
les mots ^ fgf, occupant la meme place que les mots 
n m M dans la phrase parallele suivante, il s’agit dans 
les deux cas du lieu ou s’accomplit Taction exprimee par 
le verbe. 
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§ 8 . 

^ mM m m 

“ Les pieces" de sole en roulea.u s’accumidaient dan>i ■'«i 
demeure.” 

J’ai ajoute en note : les pieces de soie en rouleau sont le 
cadeau officiel du gouvernement, et leur presence dans la 
maison d’un particulier indique I’estime qui est faite de 
lui en haut lieu. M. Farjenel me reproche de n’avoir pas 
su “ tenir coinpte des metapliores dont une langue orientale 
comme le chinois fait un emploi contlnuel ” ; il croit que 
signifie tout simplement “ les riche.sse.s Au lieu 
done de louer Ts‘ouii.n Pao-tseii d’avoir ete honore par 
de.s cadeaux de ses superieurs, I’auteur de I’inscription 
aurait compte I’opulence au nombre de ses vertus, Suivant 
son habitude constante, M. Farjenel n’invoque aucun 
exemple pour appuyer son opinion. J'en donnerai qui 
confirment la inienue : {\) Li Id, ch. Nei iaO : ^ ^ "ft 
Si i ^ ^ cuisinier otirait une coupe de liqueurs 

douces a I’ofScier qui avait porte I’enfant et lui donnait en 
present des rouleaux de soie (trad. Couvreur, t. ii, p. 663). ’ 
(2) Tch'ouen ts‘ieou (19*’ annee du due jS'iaJif/) : ^ jg 

IK IS M .^3 > ■“ il donna a Siun Yen un paquet de 

rouleaux de soie (a bundle of silks, ap. Legge, C'.C'., vol. v, 
p. 482), un anneau de jade et un attelage de (juatre 
clievaux.” On voit que dans ces deux cas (et il scrait 
facile d’en citer beaucoup d'autres) le terme hi 

exprime, non les richesses en general, mais des paquets 
de rouleaux de soie donnes en cadeau. 


§ 9. 

m m ^ Mo m m m 

“ Alors qn'tl n’avait pas encore Vepinr/le de tete, il 
attendait dejn Vequipnije officiel ; d, l<i conr ct d In 
campafine on eelehniit nes eloqex.” 
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A mon avis, cette phrase est en rapport etroit avec 
celle-ci que nous trouvons dans la partie versifiee de 
I’inscription : 

II S S{ to ISC Sfc ^ Mo 

“ Bes q'lie, a I’ age de vingt ans, ileut iwis le bonnet viril, 
on loua sa hunte ; on Ic celehru par des chants d la cour 
et d la campagne!' 

Dans ce second passage M. Farjenel est d’avis que les 
mots II ^ ont ete mal compris par moi puisque je les 
rapporte tous deux a un menie moment de la vie ; il faut 
traduire ; “ Dans ton enfance et loi'sque tu eus la coifi’ure 
virile . . . En ettet, “ Le premier cai-actere : faihle, 
exprime, metaphoriquement, I’idee d’enfant ; de meme que 
le second : la coiffure virile, caracterise I’adulte.” Cette 
reflexion prouvo simplement que M. Farjenel n’a jamais 
lu le Li hi: ce livre classique nous apprend en eftet que; 
“ a vingt ans, riiomme est appele faihle ; on lui donne le 
bonnet viril ” z: + El II ^ (ti-ad. Couvreur, t. ii, 
p. 8 : Viginti, dicitur debilis ; virili pileo donatur). La 
formule || ^ apparait souvent dans Ic style des inscrip- 
tions pour signifler “ a I’age de vingt ans 

Si nous revenons maintonant a la comparaison des deux 
textes cites plus haut, nous constatons que la seconde 
phrase de chacun d eux est la meme, a cela pres que dans 
I’un on lit et dans I’autre ^ ; ici, ces deux mots sont 
d’ailleurs equivalents. D’autre pait, dans la premiere 
phrase de chacun des deux textes precites, il me .semble 
([ue le terme jtll ^ pent etre considere comine evoquant 
une idee du meme ordre que le terme || en etfet, 
I’epingle de teto est le symhole de I’entree dans la carriere 
officielle, tout comme le bonnet viril est le symhole de 
I’entree dans la virilite. “ Retirer I’epingle de tete ” peut 
signifler “ n’avoir pas encore Tepingle de tete ”, a tout 
aussi juste titro que, dans les inscriptions de Won Leang 
et de Wall Jong, les mots (|i j; “ manquer du bonnet ” 
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signifient “ n’avoir pas encore le bonnet vivil Je crois 
done que les mots ill donnent a entendre que 

le defunt, avant d’avoir mis I’epingle de tete de la coiffure 
officielle, attendait deja le char (pii est le symbole des 
fonctions publiques. Je maintiens ma traduction jusqu’a 
ce qu’on en propose une qni soit preferable ; cette meilleure 
interpretation n’est assurement pas celle de M. Farjenel : 
■'il retirait sa coiffure pour servir ses chefs " ; le mot 
lie signifie pas “ chefs”, et d'ailleurs, en Chine, on n'ote pas 
sa coiffure en presence d un superieur. 



Une muludie qui VuliLi hil fit perdre scs fonctions. 

Je commencerai par expliquer ma traduction, puisque 
M. Farjenel atfecte de n’en pas com prendre le sensJ C’est 
un usage frequent dans les inscriptions de dire, pour ex- 
primer la mort d’uii fonctionnaire : “ il cessa de recevoir un 
traitement” . Aiiisi I'inscription de Leon Clieou 

M 9 (“^P- cli. iii, pp. Sv^-Or*^) nous apprend 

(|ue ce personnage cessa de recevoir un traitement (c.-a-d. 
mourut) le jour Ida-tseu du deuxieme mois de la troisieme 
annee (174 p. C.) 

I’inscription do K‘ong TO-jung (ap. Li che de 

Hong Kona, ch. ii, p. 10 v") dit de memo : “ Il tomba 
nialade et cessa de i-ecevoir un traitement (c,-a-d. 
mourut) dans le septieme mois de la deuxieme annee 
ijong-hing (154 p. C.) ^ H ^ if ^ 7^7 ff.” 

Cette locution se justifie par un texte dn Li ki 
(ch. Kill U, trad. Couvreur, t. i. p. 102) : “ En parlant du 

^ J'avai^i ecrit dans ma traduction : “ On a compose en commun une 
epitaphe pour bien celebier sa belle fin et pour la mettre eternellement en 
lumiere san^ que jamais elle soit retranchee (de la memoiredes homines).’’ 
M. Farjenel (p. 1090) interprete cette phraseen pretendant que je fais dire 
aux auteurs de I'inscription quelque chose dc bien bizarre, “a savoir 
qu’ils veulent nu-ttre ni hunih't In ju rft' dc.v fonctions dn 

aana qut jamaU die aolt rtlranchee di In menioirt df'< hjiiiiiif-s." 
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Fils du Ciel pour dire qu’il est mort, on dit qu’il est tombe 
comme la cime d’une montagne ^ ; en parlant d’un 
prince, on dit qu’il s’est ecroule avec fracas (comme un 
grand edifice) ^ ; en parlant d’un grand prefet, on dit 
qu’il est arrive au terme de sa carriere ; en parlant 
d’un simple officier, on dit qu’d ne recoit plus de 
tra 'dement ^ fi^ ; en parlant d’un homme ordinaire, on 
dit qu’il est mort 5E-" C’est par analogic avec 
I’expression ^ que j’ai vu dans le terme ^ I’idee 
de mort exprimee par celle de perte de la fonction officielle. 
D’ailleurs I’expression U “ avoir une maladie qui force 
a garder la chambre ” implique dtqa, par elle-meme, que 
la mort va surveuir. 

Les recherches que j’ai du faire dans I’epigraphie Chinoise 
pour repondre a M. Farjenel m’ont amene a trouver pour 
les mots "ir une autre interpretation que je crois plus 
exacte ; ces mots doivent signitier “ mourir dans I'exercice 
de ses fonctions”. Void en efiet comment cette idee est 
exprimee dans di verses inscriptions : (1) Inscription de 
Fcmq Yen-h‘ien Ws ^ Wi P- C. ; Kin die ts’ouei 

p'len, ch. xliii, p. 2 r°) ; ’ll ^ “ il mourut dans sa 

residence officielle (2) Inscription du gouverneur de 
Yi tdieou, Kao Fi ^ ^ + 199 p. C. ; Li die de Honrj 
Kouu, cb. xi, p. 13 r“) : ^ “dans I’exercice de ses 

fonctions il moi;rut (3) Inscription de Hia TdCemj J ^ 
(ITOp.C.; K'indiets‘ouei 2 )'ien,d\.'s.\n,p.i)\'‘)\ 

“ il tomba gravcment malade et mourut dans I’exercice 
de ses fonctions”. (4) Inscription du liiao - leei qui 
tranquillise le peuple, I’lionorable H 'lowj ^ ^ 

g (+ 21G p. C. ; Li die de Hong Kona, ch. xi, p. 15 r”) : 

“ il mourut dans I’exercice de ses fonctions ’. Il 
est evident que Pexpi’ession ^ a exactoment le meme 
sens que I’expression ’jg' . La phrase ^ ^ 'B' 

doit done etre traduite : “ Il tomba gravement malade 
et mourut dans I’exercice de ses fonctions.” La traduction 
de M. Farjenel (“ Une maladie a la chambre fit mourir le 
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magistrat,” ou “ une maladie grave emporta ce magistrat”) 
ne pourrait se justifier par aucuii textc. 

§ 11 - 

1 ^ pj A H 15. 

“II n’est 'personne qui ne -s-’en afHiqe ; chaqne Jiomme 
centuple sa personne.” 

En note j’ajoutais : e’est-a-dire que chacmi se lamente 
comme cent. Je justifiais cette £a<;on de parler en la 
rapprocliant de la locution frainjaise “ courir comme 
quati’e ” qui se trouve dans la Princesse P Elide de 
Moliere ; mais, comme j’ai rappele le titre de cette 
comedie sous la forme abregee Princ. d’El., M. Farjenel, 
qui parait connaitre les classiques fran 9 ais de la meme 
manik'e que les classiques chinois, dit que j’ai cite Moliere 
dans la Princesse d’Elvire.^ 

M. Farjenel trouve <{ue ma traduction ; “ chaque liomme 
centuple sa personne ” n’a guere de sens ; il I’aurait jugee 
moins singuliere s’il s’etait aper 9 u que nous avoirs affaire 
ici a une reminiscence de ce vers du Che king {Koiio fonq, 
xi, ode 6) ; pI ® A W S #• Couvreur {Chcv 
king, p. 140), d’accord avec la plupart des commentateurs 
Chinois, traduit en latin : “ Si liceret redimere, homines 
centuplicarent suum corpus ” ; et en fran 9 ais : S’il etait 
possible de le racheter, chacun de nous voudrait avoir et 
donner cent vies pour le sauver.” Ainsi, ma traduction 
“ chaque hoinine centuple sa per.sonne ” est en accord 
rigoureux avec la traduction latine, c'est-a-dire litterale, 
que le p. Couvreur donne du texte classique.- On peut 


' La Priiicusse d'Efrin reparait dan.s uii aiticle de la Cu/onia/r 

du 19 Octobre 1910, qui traite aussi de rinsei'i(itiou de Pao-t^pn. 

A la date du 19 Octobre, le mimero d'Oetobre du .1I!AS. ii'avait pas 
encore ete distribue en France. 

■ Legge (C.C., iv, [i. 2o0, note) adopte une autre maniere de ^Olr: 
“ Choo makes this = ‘men would have wished to make their lives 
a hundred to give in exchange tor him But the construction is 
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maintenant discuter suv la question de savoir comment 
il taut coinprendre, dans notre inscription, cette citation du 
Che kl.n<j. Doit-on lui conserver le sens quelle a avec son 
contexte primitif et dire : “ II n’est personne qui ne s’en 
afflige ; chacun aurait voulu donner cent fois sa vie pour le 
raclieter 1 ” on bien, au contraire, considerant que I’idee de 
rachat est remplacee dans notre inscription par eelle 
d’affliction, doit-on dire : “ II n’est personne qui ne s’en 
afflige ; chacun se lainente coinine cent ? ’’ J’ai opte pour 
la seconde alternative ; je ne crois pas av'oir eu tort : inais 
ie ne conteste pas la legitiniite de la premiere. L’essentiel 
etait de reconnaitre ici hi citation extraite du Che king, 
atin d’eviter I’erreur qui consiste a dire comnre le fait 
M. Farjenel : '• Tons niultiplierent leurs inclination)^ 

de corpei.’’ 

% 12 . 

Ill m w yco 

“ Le pic de la montagne ayunt cruche xon essence, et la 
caste etendiie de la. rner ay ant fait dexcendre son eclat." 

La premiere de ces deux phrases pout etre eclaircie au 
moyen d’autre.s inscriptions : (1) Inscription de Keng Hiun 
Ifi Si (174 p. C. ; Kin che ts‘ouei pien, cb. xv, p. 7 v°) : 

m k 'It m !i Pi w s ^ s. m. 

“■ (Les montagnes) T‘a i et Houa sont elevees ; leur divin 
eclat a crache son essence ; ainsi a ete nourrie cette vertu 
eminente (jui fut done sage et aussi intelligente. ’ En 
d’autres terines, les qualites du defunt lui vieniient d’une 
substance surnaturelle emanee du T'ai clatn et du Houa 
ctian, les pics sacres de Test et de Foue.st. (2) Inscription 
de K‘ong Piao ^ (171 p. C. ; Kin che tspuei pien, 
ch. xiv, p. :i v°) : 'li gj 1$ i® 4 Mo “ Oi- lt‘s 

pics fireut descendre leur essence ([ui donna naissanco au 
caractere loyal et excellent (du defunt).’’ (3) Inscription 

perhaps, ‘The price rvoulcl liave been ot men a luindred. — JIais ec 
dernier sens n'etait pas celui qu'on attribuait a cette phrase au temps 
oil fut I'Migee rinseription de Ts'chuh Pao-t-ini. 
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cle Yang Tehen ^ (173 p. C. ; Kin die t.^‘ouei pien, 
ch. XV, p. 1 r°) : :;5 -a Pi 75 ^ Ito “ (Si UR 

tel homme apparut), ce fut parce que (la constellation 
San-) tui avait crache son eclat ; ce fut parce que les pics 
avaient fait descendre leur essence.” (4) Inscription de 
Lieou H'long gl] ]l| (epoque des Han orientaux ; Kin die 
kou -wen, cli. vii, p. 2 v“) : fi ^ li| S, M ^ ^ 

Or les pics tirent descendre une influence surnaturelle qui, 
en se solidifiant, donna nai.ssance a notre honorable defunt.” 
Comine on le voit. dans tons ces textes, la naissance d’un 
homme superieur est expliquee par une e'lnanation pro\ enant 
des pics ; ces pics sont. scion toute vraisemhlance, les cinq 
montagnes sacrees de la Chine, dont deux sont d'ailleurs 
expressement nominees dans le texte n“ 1 (insci'iption de 
Keng Hiun). L’origine de cette idee que nous voyons 
reparaitre si souvent dans les inscriptions doit etre cherchee 
dans lo Che king (Ta go, iii, ode 5) : ^ It ® 

It ^ r# ito W m ^ 3 “ Etendus et eleves 
.sont les pics leurs masses atteigneiit jus(ju’au ciel ; ces 
pics out fait descendre des esprits qui out donne naissance 
(aux princes de) Fox, et de Chen.’’ 

Comme le montre la citation n" 3 (inscription de Yang 
Tdieii), on pent adjoindre au.x pics une autre puissance 
naturiste telle (ju unc constellation ; il n'y a done rien 
de surprenant a co quo l auteur de I'inscription de IFvuan 
Fao-Ueu ait eu I’idee d’associer aux pics la vaste etendue 
de la mer. Ainsi, comme je le disai.s dans mon premier 
article : “ ce debut ampoule donne a entendre i[uc I’apparition 
dans le monde cl'un homme tel quo lYouan Pao-ti<eu ne 
put se protluire (pie grace a des iiiliuences di\iues eniaimes 
de la montagiie (plus cxactcment ‘ des pics ’) et de la mer.” 

Apres ces explications, on pourra apprecier la traduction 
de M. Farjenel et les comnientaires dont il raccompagne : 

"Eminence qm a rendu I erprd, rnimeneiife d’oh 
descend la. lurruere. Dans le chinois litt(.‘raire, comme 
dans toutes les langucs orientalcs, la metaphore est tres 
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iisitee. Nous soinmes ici en presence d’une de ces figures 
de rlietorique, epitlietes placees de\'ant le sujet par emphase ; 
rimmeusite dont il est ici question, de meme que I’Eminence, 
sont le defunt lui-meme dont une ame est dans le ciel ou 
I’espace ethere, tandis que Tautre est dans la terre, c’est 
pour cela c[u’il peut descendre de la premiere des raj’ons 
eclairant les hoiiimes, les descendants et les amis vivanfs 
du defunt. M. Chavannes a confondu le sens propre avec 
le sens metapliorique, et c’est la ce qui lui a fait dire 
que la va^te etendue de la mer fait descendre son eclat 
probablement, croit-il, dans les pi’ofondeurs oceaniques.” 

§ 13. 

'g # fi}o n iio 

“ Le imlais qui a plusieurs fois huit pieds d’elevation 
— il en trowva le mur qicil longead 

M. Farjenel ecrit : '• Il y a ici a signaler une difference 
entre la stele et la copie ; la stele porte H qiielques 
quelque peu\ et la copie ^ plusieurs, nombreux.” Sur 
quoi se fonde M. Farjenel pour lancer une pareille affirma- 
tion ? Je I'ignore ; en realite, le caractere qui est ecrit 
sur la stele correspond a la troisieme des variantes du 
caractere ^ citees dans le Kin che. urn tseu pien yi 
^ ^ ^ ^ m m compose en 1809 par Hincj Tchou 
M m pour “ distingucr les variantes des caracteres 
simples et des caracteres derives dans les monuments 
epigraphiijues ” ; la lecture ^ est done parfaitement 
correcte.^ 

^ Dans quelques autres cas, nion copiste s'est effectivement trompe, 
inais e'est par simple inatlvertance, comme il est aise de le constater : 
CCS /antes n'ont cu ancun*- injixciice sur Ic sens ch ma traduction ; elle^ 
sont neaninoins regrettable-^, et je dois quelques explications a ce sujet : 
quand le commandant d'Ollone e-^t venu me demander d'etiidier les 
e-^tampages qu'il avait rapportes de sa mission, Je lui ai repondu que, 
surcharge de besogne, je ne pouvais entreprentlre aucun nouveau travail ; 
devant ses instances, cependant, j'ai cede, et, comme je Favais fait 
precedeinment pour les inscriptions de Bodh tlaya estampees par 
M. Fouclier. pour les inscriptions de FAsie Centrale envoyees par 
M. Bonin, pour les diverses inscriptions du Tan-nan que nous devons 
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Que signifie cette phrase ? — Elle donne a entendre, 
ai-je dit, que Ts‘ouan Pao-t/^eii comprit quelque peu la 
doctrine de Confucius : il y a certaiueuient ici uiie allusion 
a ce passage du Lotoen yu (xix, 23) : -il ^ jlJ • ■ ■ 

* ^ ± SIS «c ijJJo m P'S nil A. E ^ ii 

^ ilo ^ ^ o Preuons la eomparaison d’un palais 

et de son iiiur d’enceinte . . . Le inur d’enceinte de mon 
inaitre est liaut de plusieurs fois liuit pieds ; si on ne 
trouve pas la porte pour y entrer, on ne saurait voir la 
beaute du temple ancestral ui le brillant spectacle de tons 
les officiers assembles.’’ Ce texte, affirme M. Farjenel, n’a 
aucun rapport avec la phrase de I’inscription ; cette phrase 
signitie : “ Ta maison n’avait que quelques toises ; on 


a MM. (Jervaib-Courtellemont et Charna, pour line inscription du 
Kouawj-hi relevee par M. Beauvais, comme je le fais en ce moment menie 
pour les tidies eii bois exhumees par M. Stein dans le Turkestan 
oriental, j'ai pvis sur le temps que j'aurais du consacrer a mes travaux 
personnels pour inettre en liuniere les resultuts de> efforts d'autrui. An 
moment on j’ai fait executer le'=' planches et les coj)ies de Tarticle du 
Journal je terminais les deux albums de ma .V/sw'on arMo- 

lorjiqiif^dans la Chine MqiftnfrirnntU, qui comprennent 1179 niimeros, c*est- 
H'dire pres de 1200 e-tampages ou cliches quMl a fallu choisir, classer, 
mesurer, I’eduire a une echelle coiivenable, numeroter et munir d“uiie 
lettre : au milieu de ees occupations tres absorbantes, j'ai neglige de 
verifier Texactitude de deux des copies qui uvaient ete taite^ des quatre 
inscriptions de M. d'Ollone, et e’est ainsi que les tautes que preseutaient 
ces deux copies onb subM^te. J'ai d'ailleurs publie dans le Junmal 
A'^iafiqiU: (Novembre-Decembre 1909, pj). Jll-lJ) une nouvelle tran- 
scription, correcte celle-la, de rniscri[>tiou de Che feh^nq. II ne 
restait done plus que 1 inscription de I'^'otuin Pao-f'^*n dont la copie 
})resentat des inexactitudes : c est celle (jue M Farjenel a choisie 
pour la ci-itiquer dans le JRAS. M. Farjenel, qui a I'leil si exerce 
l)Our voir les inadvertances eliez les antres, aurait bien du les eviter 
dans son propre atticle; void la liste des fautes qu'd a commises : 
p. 1086, ligne 7. ^ au beu de ^ ; p. lOSS, ligne 26, an lieu de 
; p. 1090, lig-ne 8, au lieu ile 0} (e'est la une faute de mon copiste 
que M. Farjenel a iidelement reproduite), et ^ au lieu de ; p. 1090, 
ligne -iF. au lieu de || ; p. 1092, ligme 7, || au lieu de M : p. 1090, 
ligne •22, g, au lieu deJA ; p, um, ligi.e 17. ^ au lieu de « ; p. 1101, 
ligne 13, ^ au lieu de aulieude g, et ^ au lieu de •qj;i).1102. 

ligne U, ^ au lieu de Soit en lout douze caracteres lautifs ; 

il. Farjenel me parait avoir as.sez inauvaise grace a me reprocher de 
n avoir pas remarque les inexactitudes de mon copiste. 
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poiivait (facileuient) suivre ses murs.” Les redacteurs 
expriment I’idee “tres simple, suite des precedentes, a savoir 
que le defunt, modeste, u’habitait qu’une petite demeure”. 

Puisque M. Farjenel se refuse a voir I’allusion litteraire 
dans un texte, meme quand on la lui montre, je n’ai aucun 
espoir de le convaincre que j’ai raison et qu’il a tort. 
Mais, in’adressant aux sinologues dignes de ce nom, je leur 
ferai remarquer que I’inscription de Ts‘ouan Pao-tseu n’est 
pas la seule qui s'inspire de ce pa.ssage du Lotien yu : 
(1) Dans I’inscription de Koiio T‘ai |1) ^ (169 p. C. ; 
Kin che ts^oiiei pien, cli. vii, p. 7 v°) on lit : jg g 

iiUo % palais, mur qui a plusieurs 

fois huit pieds d’elevation, il en trouva veritablement la 
porte.” Cela revient a dire que Kouo T‘ai comprit la 
doctrine confuceenne. (2) Dans I’inscription de Won Pan 
51; SO; (147 p. C. ; Kin die ts'ouei j^ien, ch. viii, p. 1 v°), 
on lit ; ^ O ^ “ oil pouvait regarder par dessus le 

mur d’enceinte de sa demeure ” i ; cela signifie : le defunt 
etait semblable a Tscu-kony, qui disait, pour comparer 
sa sagesse a celle de son maitre Confucius : le mur 
d’enceinte de ma demeure ne s’eleve qua la hauteur des 
epaules d’un homme, en sorte que cliacun peut regarder 
par dessus ; le mur d’enceinte de la demeure de Confucius 
a plusieurs fois huit pieds d’elevation, en sorte qu il faut 
necessairement en trouver la porte si on veut voir 
I’interieur. Ici encore, c’cst toujours ce meme passage du 
Louen yu auquel il est fait allusion. 

§ 14. 

ID il a M. Mo 

“On lui oheissait a la roiulr comme font des chevaux 
dont les j^ieds sont lies, — comment aurait-on pu lui 
ecliapper '! ” 

Je comprends maintenant ce passage d une autre 
maniere : dans la biographic de Pan Tdi’ao {Ts‘ien Han 
^ Le mot qui manque dans le texte est certainement le mot ^ . 
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chon, ch. Ixxvii, p. 2 v° ; T‘oung poo, 1906, p. 15) on 
lit que les gens de Khoten, craignant que cet excellent 
officier ne les quittat, “ tenaient etroitement embrassees 
les jambes du clieval de Pan Tclcao et I'empechaient 
d’avancer.” C’est la meme idee qni doit etre exprimee dans 
notro inscription ; je tradnirai done : “ L'entoiu’ant et le 
suivant, ils entravaient son clieval (en tenant embrassees 
les jambes de celui-ci) ; comment auraient-ils pu le laisser 
partir ? ” 

Quant aux considerations de M. Farjenel sur le clieval 
qui marclie a I’amble, j’estime siiperflii de ni’y arreter. 
Je ne puis d’ailleurs tout discuter, car autrement j’aurais 
fort a dire sur la maniere dont, dans les deux phrases 
suivantes, M. Farjenel explique le mot et le mot 
Mais iiion but u’est pas de faire de la polemique ; je me 
suis propose seulenient de montrer quel est le veritable 
sens de I’inscription, de justitier ma premiere traduction et 
de I’ameliorer quand il y a lieu. 



“{II mound) au moment ok il commencait (a verser) 
son dernier panier de terre.” En note j’ai ajoute ; 
C’est-a-dire au moment on il allait atteindre au but 
de tous SOS efforts. La metapliore du dernier panier 
de terre qui manque au monticule e.st tiree du cliapitre 
Lu nrjao du Chou hing: 

“ En fait,'’ dit M. Farjenel, “ il n'y a ni metapliore, ni 
panier, ni allusion au Chou hing: il n'y a qu'une con- 
fusion du traducteur entre le caractere g cofre, cercuril , 
et ^ panier et une nieconnais.sance complete du sons 
des mots do cc vers compliquee d'une violation des reedes 
de la .syntaxe.” Il faut traduire, ' en uii cofl're, au 
commencement, on te niena " ; ou. '■ en uii cereueil d(‘ 
bonne lieure, on te mena (au tombeau). " 
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J’ai done completement meconnu le sens des mots en ne 
traduisant pas |g pai’ “cercueil” et par “’faire aller ". 

J ’attends en etfet que M. Farjenel cite des textes 

contirmant ces deux sens que je ii’ai jamais rencontres. 
Mais il y a plus^et ma traduction reposerait sur une grossiere 
meprise que j’aurais commise en confondant le caractere ^ 

“ coffre ” avec le caractere -1^, qui desigue un panier pour 
transporter la terre. Voici ma reponse : dans le Ts‘ien 
Han chou (ch. xxii, p. 3 v") on lit une citation du 

Louen yii (ix, 18) qui e.st ainsi con^ue : JL ^ ErL iB? ifl 

llJo ^ — B ifco § Jt fflo “ tsen, a dit: 

Pour prendre une comparaisou, si en elevant un monticule 
je m’arrete au moment oii il ne manque plus qu’un panier 
de terre, e’est moi qui aurai fait echouer I’entreprise.” 
Ici, le mot qui est ecrit ^ dans le Lonen yu, est ecrit g. 
Le commentateur Yen Che-hua ajoute a propo.s de ce 
passage: M. ^ M ^ YX ^ ± “^e mot 

B designe un panier fait en herbes trossees ; on s’en sert 
pour le remplir do terre.” Cette definition se trouve 
repetee dans le cli. xeix, a, p. IGv", du IVien Haib 
choto, a propos de la phrase ^ — g, “la reussite ne 

depend plus que d’un dernier panier de terre.’’ Enfin, dans 
I’inscription de 026 p. C. sur la .salle du temple de 
Hong ticu JL ■? ^9 ^ (Kin che ts'ouei pien, cli. xli, 
p. 5 v°) il e.st dit : ^ B f jI JS^ ill , “ il suffira de 
ver.ser le dernier panier de terre pour acliever le motiticule. ' 
Tous ces exemples nous montrent le caractere g employe 
a la jdace du caractere et, en m’accusant d'avoir 
confondu ces deux caracteres par ignorance, j\[. Farjenel 
s’est mepris ,sur la cpialite de mes connais.sances sinologicjues. 
Les mots B IM signifient litteralement : ' le seul 

panier des (^u il commencait, ” ce (pii i-evient a dire : “ (il 
mourut) au moment oil il commencait (a verser) le dernier 
panier de terre.” En d'autres termes, il mourut avant 
d'avoir pu achever I’ceuvre de sa vie. 


JK.IS. 1911. 


7 
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§ 16. 

4a 7 ^ A K 

“Comment pourrions-nous iie pus nous lamenter — de 
ce quo. ete aneunti notre {eonritonen) lunnnm droit et 
excellent'! ” 

J’av'ais mis le mot coneltojien entre parentheses pour 
bien montrer cpi’il n’est pas dans le texte ; M. Farjenel 
supprime les parentheses et a bean jeu pour clemontrer rpie 
i'introduis un mot qui n’etait pas dans le texte. Nous 
avons ici mre reminiscence de ce vers du Che king {Kouo 
fong, xi, ode 6, str. 1):®^ ^ A,“0 toi, 

Ciel azure, tu detruis nos homines excollents.” La substi- 
tution du caractm'e 5*^ au caractere ^ pourrait se justifier 
par de nombreux exemples ; c’est ainsi que. a la date de la 
dix-septieme annee du due Tehovcnig, dans le texte du 
Tch'ouen ts'ieou, Kong-gang ecrit la oil le Tso fehowni 
et Kou-leang ecrivent ig|. Quant aux mots ils 

doivent ici s’appliquer au Ciel, comme dans le Che king 
{Siao yu, iv, ode 7, str. -3 et 6), et comme dans I’inscription 
de ^Vou Jong {Kin che ts‘ouei pien, ch. xii, p. 1 r“). La 
traduction litteralc cst done : “ Comment se fait-il que le 
sans pitie (c’est a dire, le Ciel) ait aneanti notre homme 
droit et excellent Nous sommes loin de la traduction 
de M. Farjenel ; “• Comment ne nous lamenterions-nous 
pas Tu nous penetrais de tes bontes. ’ 

§ 17. 

m m m K. r< 

“ Bien qu ayunt constumnient en liii des quudiles sointes^ 
son oinhre et su, desfrnee ne durerenf pus lungte inps. ' 

Le second caractere est I’equivalent du caractere ^ 
'■ embrasser, ent'ermer en soi ”. Le sens de la phrase reste, 
cependant, peu clair : il me semble maintenant (pi’on pent 
en donner I’explication snivante : “ (Yen) Honei out en lui 
la belle forme du saint (c.-a-d. qu il sut, niieux ipie tons 
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les autres disciples, se penetrer des enseignements de 
Confucius) ; sa destinee, qui suivaifc celle de son maitre 
comme I’ombre suit le corps, ne fut pas longue.” Ainsi, 
apres avoir dit : Comment pourrions-nous ne pas nous 
lamenter de la perte d’un tel liomme ? I’auteur ajoute : 
II mourut prematurement comme Yen Houei, celui des 
disciples do Confucius qui avait le mieux compris la 
doctrine de son maitre. 


^ 18. 

m m iM ^ m ^ 

“Suit dans le monde souterrain, salt dans la voitte 
azxiree, — il pourrait donner la main a Yen {Houei) et 
d Tchnng (K’an)." 

J’ai suppose que le personnage appele Tchawj etait 
Tchang K’an qui, vivait au premier siecle de notre ere ; 
peut-etre, cependant, Tchang K'an est-il trop eloigne de 
Yen Houei dans le temps pour etre ainsi associe avec lui. 
Je proposerais done d’identifier Tchang avec le disciple de 
Confucius qui figure sous ce nom dans le Louen yu (xix, 
15 et 16); ce Tchang n’e.st autre quo Touan-souen Che 
® m, dont I’appellation etait Tseti-tchang ^ 5^ . 
Yen Houei mourut a 32 ans ; Tscu-tchang etait un des 
plus jeuues disciples de Confucius; il est done assez nature! 
qu’on evo(]ue leur souvenir a propos do Ts’ouan Pao-tseu 
mort il vingt-trois ans. 

La traduction de M. Farjcncl est ici tout ii fait extra- 
ordinaire : “ Dans les mysterieux enters, sous la voute 
azuree, tu tiens en main la feuille de Yen.” ^ ne 
signifie pas “ tenir cn main ” ; cette expression a le .sens 
de “tenir par la main quelqu’un”; ne saurait etre 
I’equivalent de fgj 3E i enfin Texplication que M. Farjenel 
donne ici du mot rappelle celle qu’il a dejii proposee de 
ce memo mot lorsquc, traduisant un sceau sur lequel il y 
avait les mots SjJ ijg vf ^0 ^ . il y decouvrit 

ce sens memorable ; “ (Cette) feuille d’egalisation des 
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I'icliesses est nette et seniblable aux compositions sur 
pierre et metal en magasiii.” ^ C'est cette traduction an 
nom de laquelle M. Farjenel condamna celle que j’avais 
proposee ; '■ Sceau de la collection epigraphi(jue de Tchang 
Ts‘ing-jou, originaire de Fou-p‘rag \ ” Fou-p‘lng est une 
Nous-prefecture de la pi’ovince de Chan-si. 

§ 19. 

Ig A ® SS rn (1 ^ B 

L'horamc parjait n a pas de caixicterisilques indi- 
rtdiielles; — il est comrne {les poissons) qui du.ns le grand 
jieuve et dans le lae nont aaicn.n sonci les uns des nutres." 

Le mot traduit, dans le Bouddlusme, le terme sanijnd, 
(|ui desigue la conscience personnelle s’affirmant. d’uiie 
part, dans le moi, et, d’autre part, dans les denominations 
(jui s’appliquent aux etres individuels. L’expression 
itB ^ designe la contemplation qui est obtenue 
lorsque 1 esprit se degage de toutes les pensees par- 
ticulieres qui correspondent aux tHres individuels du 
monde de la forme. L'idee quo veut exprimer lautein- 
de I’inscription est celle-ci : le defunt n’est point mal- 
beureux, car cet liomme parfait avait atfranelii son 
•/sprit de toutes les penst/es particulieres et setait uni 
a la raison universelle oil aucune individualite ne subsiste ; 
il ne regrette done pas leS autres lioiiinies dont il a hth 
st/parti par la mort ; il est semblable a ces poissons dont 
parle Tchanang tseii (cli. T'ien yan) (jui n'ont auenn 
souci les uns des autres dans le grand tleuve on dans !•; 
lac B M U. M ■ Farjenel me reproclie d'avoir 

mal compris ce texte de Tehonaiaj tsea ; libre ii lui de 
le traduire autrement ; pour moi, je me confornie au sens 
qui a ett‘ indi(]m;> par Legge (SUE., vol. xxxix, p. :t57): 
■■ When the springs (supplying the pools) are dried up, the 
tishes huddle t(_igether on the dry laud. Than that they 
should moisten one another there by their gaspine-, and 
‘ yo 3 ’ez VEcIto di; Ctiinr <lu 11 Xoveinbrc 1!)0'J. 
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keep oue another wet bj" their milt, it would he better for 
them to forget one another in the rivers and lakes. ’ 

S 'iO. 

T' a 1' ^ IS ^0 

II y a ici line allusion evidente an debut de lode 
Ts‘ing raiao {Che h'ouj, Tcheon song, i, ode 1) : M ® Yb 
Ih' It ill 'fa. Legge (Chinese Classics, vol. iv. p. 5G9) 
traduit : “ Ah ! solemn is the ancestral temple in its pure 
stillness. Reverent and harmonious were tlie distinguished 
assistants.’ J’ai traduit a mon tour lo passage precite 
de notre inscription: ‘'Mo is, dans la solennite Infinie 
(du temple funeraire), respectueux et harmonieux sonf 
les aides distingues.” Quand M. Fai;jenel s'exclame 
d’indignation a propos de cette ti'aduction, il montre simple- 
ment qu’il ne connait pas les classiques cliinois. 

Je crois utile, en terminant, de repi’oduire integralement 
ma traduction de cette inscription en y apportant les 
quelques modifications qu’un nouvel examen du texte 
m’a suggerees : — 


TRADUCTION.* 

ToMBE du DEFUXT GoUVERXEUK T.S'OCAX, QUI EE'T les 
TITHES DE GEXEKAL AU PRP;.STIGE REDOUTABLE ET 
DE GOUVERXEUR DE (LA COMMAXDERIE DE) KiEX- 
XIXG, SDU.S LA DA'XASTIE TsiX. 

L'honorablo defunt avait pour nom personnel Pao-tsen 
et pour appellation Pao-tscu - : il etait originaire de (la 
sous-prefecture de) T'ong-lo (dans la commanderie de) 

^ Je lie crois pas necessairc de reproduire le texte de Tinscription 
puisque ie.s leetcurs du JR AS. peuveut le trouver dans Tarticle de 
M. Fai’jenel ; niais ils devront avoir soin, en s'y referaiit, de corriger an 
prealable les doiize fautes d’impression que j’ai signalees <\ la fin de la 
note de la p. 94. 

“ L'appellation est identique an nom personnel. Cette particularite 
se retrou\'e dans quelques autres ca.*?. Cf. p. 78, lignes 25-34. 
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Kien-ning} Des sa jeunesse il fut doue de qualites 
precieuses et eminentes; qiiand il fut devenu grand, il 
inaintint une pi’atiquc haute et profonde. (Il avait un 
esprit) penetrant et vaste, (un caractere) integre et 
respectueux ; c’etaient la des manifestations provenant 
de la nature que lui avait donnee le Ciel. Avec une 
limpidite semblable a celle de la glace et avec une purete 
semblable a celle de I’orchidee, sa sagesse renferniait en 
elle celle de plusieurs homines,- sa conduite etait superieure. 
Eu egard a sa vertu sans melange, Barbares et Chinois 
reconnaissaient en lui la bonte.^ (La cigogne qui crie 
dans) le neuvieme etang chantait dans son pays natal 
honore d’un nom-*; les paquets de rouleaux de sole 
s’accumulaient dans .sa demeure.'’ Alors qu’il n’avait 
pas encore I’epingle de tete, il attendait deja I’equipao-e 
officiel;'’ a la cour et a la campagne on celebrait ses eloges. 
Il fut success! vement ichoii-pou (greffier et comptable) 
de I’arrondissement, tcli^-tchong (directeur de I'adniini.stra- 
tion), pie-l'ia (adjoint); il fut recominande pour ses qualites 

'■ La sous-prefecture cle T'onij-Io ^ etuit a I'ouest de la &ous- 
prefecture actuelle de Xan-nuHj laquelle depend de la prefecture 

de 

- Cf. p. SI, lignes 1-10. “ C'f. p. Sd. ligne= ll)-d-.l. 

C'est a dire cpie, liien (pi'i! fut i'e.-.te dan.s son pays natal, .-a 
renommee s'etait repandue, de ineme que se piopage au loin le cri de la 
cigogne au milieu des marais ; cf. p. S.>, lignes 0-22. Le tcinie ^ ^ 
(que je consideie comme I'equivalent de ^ ) me parait iiouvoir 

s'expliquer par le fait qu'on donnait uii iiom particulier au.x endroits 
illustres par la presence de quelqiie honiine eminent ; c'est ainsi (ju'un 
certain Yao Hi-ynn & etant fait remarquer par son devoue- 

ment a ses parents, on contera a sou district le nom de ■’Piete dliale 
et respect enver.s les freres allies" ^ df, ^ chr, 

ch. cccclvi, p. 7 1"). L'cx]>re.ssion ^ fp doiine done a entendre que 
le pays natal de T-^'oimit Pito-f.cn avait etc (ou tout au iiioiiis meritait 
d’etre) honore d un nom paiticulier a cause de> vertus de ce personiiaue 

•’ Les paquets de pieces de soie en rouleau etaient des eadeaux officiels 
du gouveriiemeiit. et leur presence ilaiis l.i inaisoii d’nn particulier 
indiquait I’estime qui tdait laitc de lui cii Laut lieu. Cf. p 80 
lignes 0-28. ’ 

Cf. pp. 87-8. 
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remarquables;^ il devint gouvenieur de sa command erie. 
II calma et entouia de soins kx multitude du peuple ; 
tous les etres furent a leur place naturelle.- A I’age de 
vinot-trois aus il eut une grave maladie et mourut dans 
I’exercice de ses fonetions.^ Il n’est personue rjui ne s’en 
afflige ; cliaque liomme (sc lameiite) comme centd L’emotion 
s’etaiit i^roduite dans nos coeurs, nous avons compose en 
commun une epitaphe pour bien celebrer sa belle fin et pom- 
la mettre eternellement eu lumiere sans que jamais elle 
soit retranchee (de la memoii’e des hommes), Le texte 
en est ainsi conc;u : — 

Les pics montagneux ayant crache leur essence — et la 
vaste etendue de la mer aj’ant fait dcscendre son eclat,® 

Tre.s majestueux fut I’lionorable defunt ; — sa renommee 
imposante sonuait clair comme le jade. 

Des que, a I’age de vingt aus," il eut pris le bonnet viril, 
on loua sa bonte ; — on le celebra par des chants a la cour 
et a la campagne. 

Cette expression pent etre rapprochee fles expressions 
^ ^ ^‘promu a cause <le sa piete filiale et de son integrite*’, 
m If iE‘ * pi’omu a cause de sa rectitude de caractere", ^ W it 

ijromii a cause de la sagesse dont il etait done expressions que nous 
trouvons souvent dans les textes de I'epoque des Han. Si le titre de 
.sieou-hUii est devenu plus tard iin grade dans les exainens litteraires, il 
n‘avait point cette valeur a Tepoque des Jfan et des T'-in oil les exameiis 
litteraires n'existaieiit i>as. 

“ C'est une idee fondamentale de la philosojjhie chinoise que le bon 
gouvernement indue sur le cours de la nature ;il nest done point sur- 
prenant que Tauteur de rinscription attribue an defunt ie merite d'avoir, 
par ses vertus, assure la prosperite de tous les etres dans le territoire 
dependant de sa juridiction. 

^ Cf. p. 89, lignes 1’2-3G. 

^ On : chaque hoinme aurait voulu donner cent fois sa vie pour lui. 
Cf. ]). 91, lignes 2-14. Cf. pp. 91-2. 

L^expression m m se retrouve dans diverses inscriptions funeraires. 
Voyez par cxemple rinscription de ^ {o20 p. C. ; 

/vin du' pitu, cli. xxix, p. 1 v*’). oii la partie versidee commence 
par les mots ^ ^U. Cest la une simple appellation honoridque 

qui n'implique aucunement que le defunt eiit reellement le titre de 
marquis. 

■ Cf. p. ST. 
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Quand il etait encore obscur, on approii\'ait sa condnite 
liarmonieu.se ^ ; — quand il so trouvait encore dan.s ler^ 
profondeurs, il repandait son parfum.- 

La demeure qui a plusieurs foi.s huit pieds d’elevation, — 
il en longea et en trouva le mur.^ 

La bonne odeur (de sa renoiiiinee) .se propageait avec 
I’impetuo.site du vent ; — I'eclat (de .sa gloire) s’elevait aussi 
haul que les nuages. 

Il etait semblable a Foie .sauvage s’avam;ant pas a pas. 
dont les plumes servent d’ornement ^ ; — il bondi.ssait cornme 
le dragon: il voltigeait comme le pbenix. 

Deployant son essor jusqu’au-dela de.s vapeur.s aeriennes, 
— il s’appretait a etre re^u comme un bote par le souverain, 
A faire resonner le.s clochettes de son attelage a la porte 
violette,“ — et a lai'or les cordons de son bonnet dans la 
riviere TxUing-lo.ng!^ 

' Il y a ici une reminiscence (Eune phrase du 17 kinij dont le sens est 
d'ailleurs inodifie ; la phrase du 17' kin/j est la suivante (01' hexagraninie ; 
Legge, SEE., vol. .\vi, p. 200) : ii| tSj ft 

“• La grue oriant dans la solitude tandis que ses petits lui repondent.” 

^ m jliil- Cette e.Kpression, elle aussi, est une reminiscence du 
17'I-(»5f (!"■ he.xagramme) ; ^ SH *• parfois bondissant dans 

les prolondeur.s." Il s'agit du dragon qui bondit dans les profondeur.s 
avant d'avoir pris son vol dani^ le ciel ; on applique tout nuturellemeut 
cette image a un homme eminent qui n*a pas encore inanifeste pul>lique- 
ment ses talents. 

Cette phrase donne a entendre que T-^^onan Pao-f'-tu comprit quelque 
peu la doctrine de Confucius. Cf. pp. 94-5. 

Ct. 17 kiiK/, 53*' hexagramme (Legge, SBK., vol. xvi, p 179) 

m m ^ 1^0 u m ^ Mo sauvage s'avance 

pas h pas sur la tcrre feime; ses plume.s peuvent servir d'orneinent. ’ 
Dans notre inscription, cette citation du 17 kiwj donne a entendre que 
le defnnt progre.s>ait et qu'il etait pret a seivir .son souverain dans de 
halites functions. 

Je crois inaintenant (et c’est ici le .seiil cas on M. Farjenel ait entrc\ ii 
line Incur de verite) que ^ ^ designe le palais imperial ; inais alois il 
faut admettre que tout ce ver.s depend du mot qui se trouve dans le 
vers precedent : en effet, T.Vohuii Pno-f.-eii .s'appretait a aller voir le 
souverain. mais il n'y alia pas effoctivement, car il fut retciiii dans son 
pays par 1 amour de son [lenple, qni ne voulut pas le laisser partir. 

Cf. Mencius, iv. a, S: “Ily avait un enfant Cjiii chantait : quand 
lean de la riviere Tranij-lamj est elaire, elle me .sert a laver les cordons 
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Mais les gens du peuple vinrent a lui ainsi rpie des fils 
(qni viennent a lenr pere) ; — il.s iiiii-ent des entraves, ils 
mirent un licou ^ a leur compatriote.- 

L’entourant et le suivant, ils einbrassaient les jambes de 
son cheval ; — comment auraient-ils pu le laisser partir ?* 
Jouissant par lieredite d’nne haute situation et do grandes 
capacites, — il demeura done dans son propre pays. 

Sa volonte s’appliqua a Texact accord ■* ; — sa sagesse 
s’eleva jusqu'aux vetements jaunes.® 

(le mon chapeau ; quaiul I'eau de la riviere etd hoLirbeuse, 

elle mo serf, a laver me.s piedo. " Ce passage pent etre explicpie de la 
maniere .suivaute : Confucius engage ses disciples a prendre inodele sur 
I’enfant qui disait qu'il fai.sait un emploi different de I'eau de la riviere 
Ts‘aiif/-lan>j, suivant que cette eau etait pure ou bourbeu.se. De meme, 
le sage doit faire un usage different de I'epoque ou d vit .suivant que 
cette epoque est vertueuse ou perverse : si le gouvernement est bon, il 
acceptera des fonctions ottieielles : dans le cas contraire, il retusera de 
participer a la vie publique. L'auteur de notre inscription dit que 
Ta'ouan Pao-t^^m .se proposait de laver les cordons de son bonnet dans la 
riviere Ts'un;/ laiti / ; cela signitie qu'il etait pret a accepter les fonctions 
officielles qui lui auraient etii attribuees par I'empereur. A^oila comment 
on pent, a mon avis. justiKer cette citation dans iiotie te.vte, 

' Il y a ici une allusion a un vers du C'h< kiiij/ {fUdo ya. iv, ode '2, str. 1) : 
^ ^ ^ ‘‘tether it by the foot, tie it by the collar " (Legge. 

C.C., iv, ]). 290). Cette ode du Cht- kiiii/ compare a un poulain blanc un 
otiicier vertueux que les gensdu jieujile voudraient retenir dans le service 
public. Ici, cette reminiscence du < Vie /.v'/);/ s'explique tort bieii puisqii il 
est question des efl'orts que tirent les compatriotes de Pao-t^m 

pour rem[)eclier de les ipiitter et d'aller ii la coiir de I'empereur. 

- ^ doit etre rt'cjui valent de (cf. p. 102, n. 3, ligiics 3-D, 

“ Cf. pp. tfi-Ci. 

Le seiil exeinplc que le n-tii i/tm joti (s. v. /nnu ht) doime de 

rexpres.sioti If nouh la inontre dans la locution :t If B 

“ L’exact accord dc la torchc de jade." La torche de jade e^t une 
iiietaphore (pii signitie (.pie les quatre •sui'^ons soiit en liariiionic ; voyez le 
dictioniiaire Eul i/d: [3 J)Jf ^ 1 expre.ssion 

designe ici I'exact accord qui existc entre les ipiatrc saison.". 
Ce doit etre un sen^ analogue (pi ’elle a dans notre inscription : on lone 
le defunt de s'etie appliipiea iiiaiiitcnir 1 exact accord qni est la condition 
de toute hariuonic dans c(‘ inonde. Je suis oLligc d adniettre ipie, dan^ 
ce passage, le mot ot 1 ta|ui\ aleiit de et (pi il a une valeur 

verbale de meme que le mot qui est syinetri(pie jiar rapport a lui 
dans la phrase suivaute. ^ 

Cf, Yihiui/, 2''’ hexagramme : ^ ^ X ^ " vetonents mferieui- 
jaunes ; grande bonne tortune." ^ L’auteur de I'lnscriprion me parait 
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II aurait du conserver (une longevite aussi durable 
que) les montagnes du sud/ — qui ne diminuent iii iie 
s’elfondrent. 

Mais, il ne jouit pas de longues annees de vie ; — (il 
mourut) au moment oil il commen^ait (a verser) son dernier 
panier de terre.- 

Comment se fait-il que le (ciel) impitoyable — ait aneanti 
notre homme droit et excellent i 

(Il £ut comme Yeih) Houei qui avait en lui I’image du 
saint, mais dont la destinee, reflet (de cede de son maitre). 
ne dura pas longtemps.® 

Pour tout etre qui n’est pas en metal ou en pierre, — c’est 
une regie constante qu’il y ait lalternance de lepanouisse- 
ment et du dessechement.'* 

Soit dans le monde souterrain, soit dans la voute azuree, 
— il donne la main a Yvn et a I’cltang.^ 

L’homme parfait n’a pas de pensees individuelles ; — 

avoir voulu dire quo le defuiit tit progressor la bonne tortune ou la 
prospente <pie svmboliseiit 16-5 vetements jaunes. 

' Les montagnes du sud sont toujours associees a I'ldee de longevite. 
Une des suscriptions les plus frequentes sur les amulettes est cello-ci : 
IS in jK S’ lU “ Qiie votre bonhcur soit taste eonime 

la mer onentale ; que votre longevite soit durable comme les montagnes 
<lu Slid." Cost cette idee de longevite impliquee dans le nom memo 
des montagnes du snd ipii expliipie I'emploi du mot fit dans notre 
inscription ; on lie protege pa.s les montagnes du sud, ee qui serait 
absurde ; on conserve nne longevite anssi durable que les montagnes 
du .sud. 

" C'estadire, au luoineiit oil il allait atteindreau but de tons ses efforts. 
Cf. p. 97, ligiies 1 et suiv. 

‘ La traduction de ce passage reste liypothetique Lt. pp. 9S-9. 

■* C'est la une des idee.s les [ilus frequemmeiit e.xprimees dans la 
litteruture cliinoise ; voyez notaniment les “ At ertissemeiits de biusti- 
tutrice du palais " par Tchdufj Ilomi (dans T'oiutii jmo, 1909, pp. ttO-l). 

Il est vraisemblable qu'il s'agit iei de 17 » //(jnii ^ [gj et de 
l\fn-tchriii;/ ip ; et. ji. !19. ligiies S-19. Le nom de Trhaii;/ doit 
avoir ete suggeie iV I'auteur de I'liiseriptioii jiar la iieecssite de trouver 
une rime en «»'/. 

“ L'expression M ^ est d'origine boiiddliiipie ; elle designo I'ldeuti- 
tication de I’etre avee la pensee univeitselle oii il n'y a jilus aucuiie 
caraetei'isticpie individuelle. Cf. p. 100. lignes (i-13. 
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il est comme (les poissons) qui dans le grand fleuve et 
dans le lac n’ont aucun souci les uns des autresd 

Mais, dans la solennite intinie (du temple funeraire), — 
vespectueux et harmonieux sont les hotes distingues.- 

Parceqne, constamment, nous fumes accoutumes (a vivre 
avec le defunt), — nous eprouvons do I’emotion, nous avons 
de I’affliction. 

Quoique Lin-tsong soit niort, — sa belle renommee est 
lestee manifeste d une maniere prolongee ® ; 

C’est pourquoi nous avons grave cet eloge funebre, — 
pour conserve!' (le souvenir dun homme comparable a 
celui que celebre lode) Kun-i'aiig.^ 

^ Cl. TchoauiKj ch. Ta cht (Legge. SBE., vol. xxxix, 

p. 242) ; voyez plus haut, p, lOO, ligne.s 13 et suiv. Dans notre inscription 
le sens me purait etre Ic ^uivant : le defunt. qui est parvenu a la 
perfection, s'e&t affranchi de toutes les pensees se rapportant a des etres 
individuels et s'est uni a la raison supreme : duns cet ocean de la sagesse, 
il est seinblable, uux poissons dont parle Tchouany tbcu, et il n*a plus 
cure des autres homines ; iiuiis, comme on Texprimera dans les phrases 
suivantes. il n'en va pa> de meme pour les amis du defunt qui sont 
penetres de tristesse. 

- Cf. Che hlny. Tcheon ^ony. ode 1 du livre i ; voyez plus haiit, p. 101. 
lignes l-(3. L'allusion a ce pas«.age du Ch*- kitty introduit les amis qui 
\ lennent rendre honimage au defunt. 

'■ Liii-t-^ony ^ est Tappellation de Koito T'ai ^[) , excellent 

lettre qui vecut de 127 a lOO j). C. : cf. (liles, Btoy. Diet., X" 1073. 
I’ourquoi le nom de Kouo T'ai intervient-il ici ? On pent Texpliquer de 
la tat^on suivante : apres la mort de Kouo on tit en son honneur une 

inscription funeraire grace a laquelle son nom est re>te celebre jusqu a 
I'epoque, cependant a'^sez tdoignee de lui, ou mourut TCoimu Pao-t^iu ; 
l exemple de Kouo T^ai prouve done I'utilite des inscriptions funeraires, 
et e'est le souvenir de la stele erigee en son honneur qui a encourage les 
amis de T>^ouan Pao4sfu a faire a leur tour une inscription. Cette 
mention de Lin-t^ony est interessante parce qu'elle prouve que la stele 
de Kouo 2''ai etait, au commencement du cinquieme siecle de notre ere, 
un monument bien connu. Cette stele existe encore aujourd hui ; je 
Tai vue dans le Wen miao de Tfi-niny tcheon {^Chan-tony) ; elle presente, 
au revers, des sculptures que j‘ai reproduites dans I'album de n\i\ 
archcoloyique (htns la Chine .^epUntrionalt^ pi. xcvii, X” 182. Le texte de 
I'inscription se trouve dans le Ltnny JTan kin cht ki (ch. xvii, p. Gr'^) 
et dans le Kin che t^^oiu-i pkti (ch. xii, p. 7 v^). 

^ Le Kan-t'any etait un sorbier au pied duquel, dit Sstn-ma TsCen 
(trad. fr.. t. iv, pp. 134-5), le due de Chao jugeait les proces etdecidait 



108 l’inscriptiox ftjxeraire de ts ouax pao-tsee. 


Helas ! que cela est triste ! 

Erige en la quatriemc annee ta-lienfi (lOol, le rang 
de I’annee etant yi-sseii, dans la premiere decade dii 
quatrimne mois. 


des affaires de gouvernement ; I'ode 5 du Chao-nan rappelle le respect 
que le peuple avait voue a cet arbre et fait aiiisi I'eloge du due de Chao. 


[The Council, while gladly giving M. Chavannes an opportunity of 
replying to AI. Farjenel, are unable to afford further space for the 
discussion of this matter. — Ed.] 
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ARYABHATA’S SYSTEM OF EXPRESSING NUMBERS 

By J. F. FLEET, I.C.S. (Retd.), Fh.D., C.I.E. 

OEVERAL .systems of expressing numbers, used in India, 
have been explained by Professor Biihler in §§ 33 to 35 
of liis work on Indian palaeography.^ There is a sy-stem, 
a highly interesting one, which was not noticed by him, 
because it has not been found used in inscriptions or 
in the pagination of literary works ; nameh', that of the 
astronomer Aryabhata. It has been mentioned briefly 
by various other writers. And it was considered in some 
detail by Mr. C. M. Whish in 1820,- and at more length 
by M, Leon Rodet in 1880.® Those tM’o treatments of it, 
however, scarcely sufiice to do justice to it ; particularly 
from lacking any table to make its details clear.^ And 
it deserves a full exposition, because it is of special 
interest in connection with two topics which have 
been reopened lately by Mr. G. R. Kaye ; namely, the 

' (iriiudriss der Indo-Arischeii Philologie und Altertiimskunde, vol. 1, 
part 11 : English veisioii in the Indian Antiquary, vol. 33 (1904), 
appendix. 

- In the course ol his article “On the Alphabetical Notation of the 
Hindus'’ puhlLshcd in the Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras, 
part 1 (1827), p. 54 ff. 

“ In his article "La Notation Numerique inventee par Aryabhata " 
)mhlished in the Journal A-^iatiqnf. serie.s 7, vol. 16 (1880, part 2), 
p. 440 ft'. 

A translation of Jlr. tt’hish's article was given in the Journal 
Aiiafiqiir, 1835, 2. 110 ft’., and via-s accompanied by a large “ paradignie 
synoptique ’, which, however, only sliow.s the 297 combinations with 
single letters and the values of them from one to a trillion (British) ; it 
does not illustrate the principles of the .sy.stem. 

^ See his articles "Notes on Indian Mathematics: Arithmetical 
Notation" in JASB, 1907. 47511'., and “The L’se of the Abacus in 
.Vneient India", id., 1908. 293ft. He has noticed this s^ystern of 
expressing numbers in id., 1908. 117-8, in the course of a third article, 
"Notes on Indian Mathematics: No. 2: Aryabhata " : hut he, again, 
has not given a table. 
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early use of the abacus in India, and the development 
of the decimal notation, that is, of the sj'stem of the 
nine significant digits 1 to 9, M'ith the zero, cipher, or 
naught, used with place-value so that any particular sign 
denotes units, tens, thousands, etc., or the absence of them, 
according to its position as written in a row of figures, 
I propose, therefore, to consider it exhaustive!}" here, but 
without venturing at present to otter any opinion on the 
two topics wliicli Mr. Kaye has reopened ; I only seek 
to exhibit fully, with a few introductory remarks about 
Aryabhata himself, a sj’stem of numeration which must 
certainly )je regarded as an important factor in con- 
sidering them. 


Aryabhato belonged to a school of astronomers whicli 
had its home at Kusumapura, i.e. Pataliputra, the modern 
Patna in Behar. He himself tells us that : he says : ^ — 

Brahma-Ku-Hasi-Budha-Bhrigu-Ravi- 

Kuja-Guru-Kona-bhaganan = namaskritya I 
Aryabhatas = t\' = iha nigadati 

Kusumapure = bhyarchitaiii jhanam II 

Having done worship to Biahman, the Earth, the 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the stars,- Aryabhata declares here {in this u'ork) the 
science which is reverenced at Kusumapura. ” 

This verse has been often cited as telling us that 
Aryabhata was born at Kusumajjura. But he does not 
say that anywhere ; and it doe.s not necessarilj- follow. 
What he does give us is the more important detail, the 
school to which he belonged. And, though he has not 
named any predecessors, this verse tells us, I think, that 

^ Gcinitapada. vei’>e 1. 

- More technically, “the tioup of the Hfth-^hofras ", 
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he did not claim complete originality : he expounded 
an astronomical system which was already established 
at Patna. Whether his \vork was preceded by any 
similar scientific Hindu production, either in the same 
school or in any other, is another question. 


Aryabhata was born in a.d. 47C. There is no question 
of this being- only a point of general acceptance : nor does 
any element of doubt attach to it. He has marked the 
date of his birth by the following statement : ^ — 

Shashty-abdanam shashtir = 

yada vyatitasrtrayasrcha yugapadah I 
try-adhikH viihsatir r abdas = 

tad:eha mama janmanortitah II 

“ When there elapsed a sixty of sixtj' years and three 
Yugapadas, then in this pre.sent {cycle of the ageft) - there 
expired twenty-three years since my birth.” 

Here, the expression “ a sixty of sixty years ” gives us 
3600 years, and means of course that number of solar- 
years. It does not (we may observe) contain any allusion 
to the sixty-years cycle of Jupiter ; because sixty of the 
true astronomical years of that planet do not amount to 
.sixty solar years, “ and the conventional treatment of the 
cycle, b}' which the years are taken as coinciding with 
either the solar or the lunar year according to the 
prevailing calendar, did not come into existence till 

^ KalakriyapatUi, ver'^e 10. 

- The coniinentator explains ili/i hy nu'tnmniu' z.skfdruhsP chaf aryiifffj, to 
which there seems no objection : for iha in the sense of ‘ now. at present ", 
see the St. Petersburg Dictionary. It, however, because only Vedic 
references are given, we prefer to say “ here {nt fht.^ pJdCf') ", it will not 
affect the bearing of the verse. 

^ Moreover, it is (jnestionable whether this cycle was in use in 
Aryabhata's time : at any rate, he lias not mentioned it ; he has given 
only the twelve-years cycle. 
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about three centuries after the time of Aryabhata. The 
expression means sixty times the planetary period of 
sixty solar years, mentioned bj' Aryabhata two verses 
farther oir,^ the idea of which is that, while the nearer 
jrlanet seems to travel more (juickh' than the next distant 
one because its orbit is smaller, all the planets really’ move 
at oire and the same speed, and each of them covers in 
sixtj’ solar years a distance erjual to the circumference 
of tire circle of the rrats/ndrv/s, the stars arrd groups of 
stars which form the so-called lunar rrransions or signs 
of the lurrar zodiac. 

The terrrr Yugapada, ‘ a quarter Yuga rrreans orre-fourth 
of Aryabhata's e.veligmo-i, his Yirga or calculative period 
of 4,320,000 solar years,'- which was arranged b}- him irr 
four equal jrarts each of 1,080,000 years. Three-quarters 
of the total period had elapsed, arrd 3G00 years of the 
fourth Yugapada. Tire fourth Yugapada is the period, 
beginrring at sunrise on Friday, 18 February, B.c. 3102 (or', 
according to another school, at the preceding midnight), 
which subsequerrtly becarrro identified, with a reduction 
of its lerrgth to 432,000 years, with the Kali age. And 
thus, though Aryabhata does irot either here or elsewhere 
nrerrtion that age by rrarne, ire tells us practically that 
he was 23 years old at the errd of the ‘Kaliyuga year 
3600; that is, orr 19 March, A.]). 499. It follows that 
he was born irr A.ir. 475 or 476 ; we may say, irr A.ir. 476. 

AYe have ofterr beerr trjld that this statemerrt shows, 
further, that Aryabhata was writing at that same time, 
when he was just 23 years old. And that explairatiori 


' Kril!ikri3-ripricla, ver^-e 12. 

- For the term f.rrinjMo-, Ireijueiith' a verv oonveiiiciit one to uve, we 
are indebted to l)r. Burgees, rrho lirouglit it to the front from (Jemiuos 
and Ptolemy: <-ee tin-. Journal, IS'tJ. 721. It answers to the Roman 
<11111111 or /,iiiii<l«iiii^, and denotes a jieriod of evolution and 

revolution in the course of vliieh a given order of tilings is completed, 
a'-, for instance, bv the aun. the moon, and the planets returnino- to 
a state of conjunction from which the\’ have started. 
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is in fact given by the commentator, Paramadisvara. 
Aryabhata, however, has not actually said that : and his 
words are at least not explicit like, e.g., those of 
Brahmagupta A — “The Brahma -Sphuta-Siddhanta has 
been composed by Brahmagupta, thirty years old, when 
there have elapsed 550 years of the Saka kings.” And 
Paramadisvara quotes another commentary to the effect 
that the statement marks a point of time for which the 
mean places, apexes, and nodes of the planets, as worked 
out by simple rule of three from the elements used by 
Aryabhata, were correct, while for subsequent times 
corrections established by traditional teaching were to 
be applied. This latter explanation is perhaps quite as 
good as the other. However, the age of Aryabhata when 
he wrote is not of any special importance for our present 
purposes ; we only want to know his period and school. 

Aryabhata belonged to the school of astronomy at 
Pataliputra, Patna, and wrote in or soon after A.D. 499. 
And from some remarks made by two not much later 
writers we gather that he wrote, or was credited with, 
two astronomical works, which did not altogether agree 
with each other.- Only one of them, however, has 
become known to us. It is the work which has 
been edited by Profes.sor Kern, in 1874, under the 
title of the Aryabhatiya, with the commentary, named 
Bhatadipika, of Paramadisvai’a.® It consists of three 

^ Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhanta, ed. Sudhakara Bvivedi, p. 407, verses 7, 8. 

“ Thus, Varahamihira (died a.d. 587) says in his Pahchasiddhantika, 
15. 20, that Aryabha^ taught in one place that the day begins at 
midnight, and in another place that it begins at sunrise : but only the 
latter doctrine is found in the Aryabhatiya. Again, Brahmagupta 
(wrote A.D. 628) says in his Siddhanta, ed, cit,, verse 5, that 

Aryabhata laid down in one place a number of civil days in his exdigmo>- 
which exceeded by three hundred the number taught by him elsewhere : 
but no such two statements are found in the Aryabhatiya. 

^ Or, as the name occurs thus only in verse, should we lather say 
“ Paramesvara ” ? : especially since the colophons style the commentary 
“ Paramesvarika Bhatadipika 

JRAS. 1911. 


8 
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piincipal chapters, entitled (lanitapada, Kalakriyapada, 
and Golapada, containing respectively 25, and 50 
verses in the Arya metre. From its total number of 
verses, it was sometimes known as the Aryashtasata, 
“the 108 Aryas’", by which name it is mentioned by 
Brahmagupta.^ And it is now sometimes spoken of as 
the First Arya-Siddhanta and the Laghu or Smaller 
Arya-Siddhanta, by way of distinguishing it from a later 
and larger work generally mentioned as the Second 
Arya-Siddhanta. The name given to it by Aryabhata 
himself, however, is Aryabhatiya ; in its final verse.- 
And Paramadisvara has classed it, not as a Siddhanta, 
but as a Tantra.® 

The three chapters of the work, named above, are 
preceded by a preliminary section, consisting of ten verses 
in the Giti metre, which states the revolutions of the sun, 
the moon, and the planets, and the other leading elements 
which were used by Aryabhata. This section is named 
the Dasagitikasutra, from the number and metre of its 
verses, in an Arya verse, extolling the merit of mastering 
the ten Giti verses, which stands after verse 10. 

The Dasagitikasutra, again, is preceded by two inti’o- 
ductory verses. The fir.st of them, in the Arya metre, 
runs thus ; — 

Pranipaty z aikam = anekaih 

Karii satyaiii devataih paraih brahma I 
Aryabhatas ztrini gadati 

ganitam kalakriyaih golam II 

“Having prostrated himself before Brahman, one {in 

* Op. cit. , p. 14a, verse 8. 

- The words are ; — AryahhaHyaiii namna purvarii Svayariibhuvaih sada 
sadzyat ; “ the foregoing {trorl-) by name Aryabhatiya, which is derived 
from the Self-existent (Brahman) (mid) is always good." They are in the 
nomin. sing, neuter ; and we are left to supply Milram, tantram, or any 
other suitable word. 

* See his remarks under that verse and under Ganitapada, verse 1 ; 
and the third of his introductory verses to his commentary. 
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himself, but) many (in his manifestations), the true deity, 
the supreme divine principle, Aryabhata relates three 
things ; Ganita (the science of calculation), Kalakriya (the 
fixing of time), (and) Gola (the sphere).” 

From this statement it might certainly be argued that 
the Dasagitikasutra was not a composition of Aryabhata 
himself. It has, however, passed as his work from at 
any I'ate the time of Brahmagupta (A.D. 628), who assigns 
to him both it and the Aryashtasata.* 

There then follows what the commentator terms a 
Paribhasha, an explanatory rule, given in a verse in the 
Giti metre, which teaches the system of numeral expression 
which is used in the Dasagitikasutra, though not in the 
principal chapters of the Aryabhatiya. It runs thus : — 

Varg-aksharani varge: 

varge: varg-aksharani kat hmau yah 1 
kha-dvinavake svara nava 

varge: varge nav-antya- varge va II 

“The classed letters (are tised) in (any space which is) 
a square, (and) the letters which are not classed in (any 
space U'hich is) not a square, from k onwards : ha + met 
(gives) ya : the nine vowels (are used) in the two nines 
of spaces square (a7id) not square, or in the square 
immediately following the nine.” 


Such is the rule for the system of expressing numbers 
which we are considering. But it leaves, as regards the 
application of it, several details to be supplied by the 
commentary, partly under this same verse, partly under 
the Dasagitikasutra, verses 1 and 3. 

We may take first the term kha-dvinavako , ‘ the two 

* See, e.g. , the verse referred to in note 1 on p. 114 above. 
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nines of spaces This has the same meaning with what 
other writers term ashtCidasa padani, ‘ the eighteen 
positions’, and ushfddakt sthdndni, ‘ the eighteen places 
of numbers. Tiie idea is this. There are eighteen units 
of reckoning, consisting of 1 and successiYe multiples by 
10 up to 10^", Mdiich gives us, as the eighteenth unit, 
one-tenth of the cube of a million (i.c., of the British 
trillion), or, more in accordance with the Hindu principle, 
one-tenth of the square of a thousand millions. These 
eighteen units of reckoning belong, in the same order, 
to “the eighteen places”. And after the general terms 
ska, ‘ one duJuji, ‘ ten ’, mta, ‘ hundred ’, and sahasva, 

‘ thousand each of them has a special conventional 
name, which (even apart from the use of synonyms) is 
not always the same in the various lists. Aryabhata 
has given the names of the numbers only as far as 
the tenth; apparently because none of the really practical 
and fundamental elements, which it was absolutely 
necessary to state in the Dasagitikasutra, runs beyond 
ten places of figures : - they are found in the Ganita- 
pada, verse 2, where, after the word vrindam, he has 
said : — Sthanatrsthanani dasagunaih syat ; “ from place to 
place each is a multiple by ten.” I give his names in the 
table on p. 119 below, the last column ; and, f ollovdng 

^ It seems more conformable to general ideas to use in the sequel the 
term ‘ place ’ rather than ‘ space ’ : and Aryabhata himself in some-svords 
quoted farther on above has substituted ithdna for tlie kha -Hhicli is used 
liere. But the proper literal translation of kha in this verse seems to be 
‘ space ’ ; the word is used in that sense in the Kalukriyiipada, verse 15, 
where the earth is described askha-inadht/a-.-^fhd. “ situated in tiio middle 
of space'’ ; and in the Dasagitikasutra, ver.se 4, whicli, witli a view to 
deducing the orbits and distances of the planets and the iKtk.shafraH, 
teaches the measure of the circumference of kha in the sense of space, the 
visible universe, figured (according to tlie commentary) as the central 
section of the brahinanda or cosmic egg. 

2 The highest such number is that of the rotations of the earth on its 
axis in his extlirpiion ; namely, 1..5.S;2,2.‘{7,.5fX) (verse 1). Verse 4 teaches 
the number of yojanai in the circumference of space, which runs to 
fourteen places i but it does not state the number ; it only shows how it 
is to be arrived at. 
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the commentary, I supply the other eight names from 
Bhaskaracharya’s Lilavati : ^ in the first ten places the 
only differences are that Bhaskaracharya gives the 
familiar laksha instead of niyuta, No. 6. and ahja in 
the place of vrinda, No. 10. 

The eighteen places are divided into nine pairs : each 
pair containing a place for the indicating unit 1 of, 
alternately, the number which is a sfjuare {varga) and 
the number which is not a square (uvarga). In mj- 
table I mark the places by alternate squares and circles. 
The square places are those of 1 = 1-; 100= 10- ; 10,000 
= 100 -; 1,000,000 = 1000 -; and so on: the not-square 
places are those of 10, 1000, 100,000, and so on, which 
numbers are not squares of integers. In otlier words, the 
square places are those of the units, hundreds, tens of 
thousands, etc. ; and the not-.s<]uare places are those of 
the tens, thousands, hundreds of thousands, etc. And 
in other terms, again, the commentary explains vargu- 
sthana by oja-istluinu, 'odd place’, and cuxirga-sthanii. 
by yiigmu-sthdna, ‘even place’. 

Each of the nine vowels a to an is used in two places : 
a square place and the not-square place which comes next 
to it. Thus the nine vowels govern the eighteen places in 
nine pairs. 

Of the consonants, etc., the rarga-id^-diurdnl or ‘classed 
letters ’, the five groups of gutturals, palatals, linguals. 


^ Lilavati. ed. Sudhakani Dvivedi, p. 2 : a precisely similar list, except 
in substituting the synonymous mahiimlmja for mahapndmn, No. 13, and 
cdrdhi for jaladhi, No. 15, is given by Hemachaiidra in his Abhidhana- 
chintainani, verses 873, 874. I should liave preferred to use some older 
list, giving all the eighteen nanie.s and at the same time agreeing exactly 
with Aryabhata in respect of the tirst ten : but I have not been able to 
find any such. 

As regards the time to which tliis scheme of numbers, or its embryo, 
can be traced back, it may be observed that the Satapatha-Brahmaiia, 
9. 1. 2. 16, 17, mentions two high quantities called by it anta and 
parardha : but they are not neces.sarily the nufya and parCirdJia of the 
list given above. 
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dentals, and labials, from h to m, are used in only the 
varga or square places, the odd places. The avarga- 
alcshardni, ‘the letters which are not so classed’, that 
is, the semivowels, the sibilants, and the sonant aspirate, 
are used in only the a.ixirga or not-square places, the 
even places. 

To the consonants from L- to m there belong the powers 
1, 2, 3, etc., up to 2.5, in the order in which they stand 
in the alphabet. But neither have the consonants, etc., 
nor have the vowels, any numerical value in themselves : 
it is onlj’ by the combination of them into syllables that 
values are arrived at. In the syllable, the vowel marks 
the place to which the consonant, etc., is to be referred ; 
and the consonant, etc., marks the number of times by 
which the number belonging to that place is to be 
multiplied. Thus, neither can k nor can a be used to 
denote 1 ; this number is expressed by the sjdlable Jca, 
meaning I x 1 ; similarly, gi means 100 x 3, and denotes 
300; and uu means 10,000 x 5, and denotes 50,000. 

After 7/1 a different order sets in. The text tells us that 
ga is equal to iia (5) + ma (25) : that is, it denotes 30. 
For the rest, it leaves us to learn from the commentary 
that ra denotes 40, In denotes 50, and .so on up to hn 
which denotes 100. Here, again, it is only the syllables 
ya, ra, la, etc., which have these values : the powers which 
belong to y, r, I. etc., are really 3, 4, 5, and so on, up to 10 : 
and ya means 30 oidy because the \owel a. refers the y to 
the tirst not-square place, to which the number 10 belongs, 
and the y multiplies the 10 by 3. In the same way, ri 
means 1000 x 4, and denotes 4000 : lu means 100,000 x 5, 
and denotes 500,000 ; and .so on. 

The vowel attached to a conjunct consonant belongs to 
all the members of the combination. Thus, Mu'i is to be 
analysed, not into kha and ?’), but into khi = 200 and 
ri = 4000 ; and chyu is to be analysed into cJm = 60,000 
and yu- = 300,000. 
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A. — Powers of the consonants, etc. 


k 

1 

kh ! 

2 

o* 

3 

ofh 

4 

11 

5 

ch 

6 

chh 

7 

i 

8 

jh 

9 

n 

10 

t 

11 

th 

12 

d 

1.3 

dh 

14 

n 

15 

fc 

16 

th 

17 

d 

18 

dh 

19 

n 

20 

p 

21 

ph 

22 

b 

23 

bh 

24 

m 

25 


y 3 

r 

4 

115 1 

V 1 6 1 

7 

sh 

8 

s 1 9 1 

h 10 I 


B. — The vowels, the places, and the names of the numbers. 


au 

O 

ai 

e 


li 

ri 

U i 

i 

a 

o 

n 

oj 
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o □ 

o 

□ 

o 

□ 

o 

□ 

o 

, □ 

o □ 
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0 

0, 0 
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j 1 

0, 
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0, 0 
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0 

0 0, 
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0 
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0 
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Names of the 
numbers. 


eka 
dasaii 
sata 
sahasra 
ayuta 
niyuta 
prayuta 
koti 
arbuda 
vrinda 
kharva 
nikharva 
mahapadma 
sanku 
jaladhi 
antya 
0 madhya 
0 I parardha 


C. — Examples. 
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Length of vowel makes no difference. Thus, 1 is either 
ka or ka \ 200 is khi or khi: 30,000 is gu or gii-, and 
so on.^ 

The concluding words nav-Cintya-varge vd, “or in the 
square immediately following the nine ”, that is, “ in the 
tenth square place are enigmatical. They seem to 
indicate a nineteenth place (the number belonging to 
which, the British trillion, would be the square of the 
vrinda, No. 10) and nothing after it. And Alberuni tells 
us that some of the Hindus maintained the existence of 
a nineteenth number, named Bhuri, which they regarded 
as the limit of I’eckoning.® But, as Alberuni himself 
indicated, the places and numbers are in fact unlimited. 
And the commentator explains the clause as meaning that, 
if any numbers, square or not square, are wanted beyond 
that belonging to the eighteenth place, they may be 
expressed by using the vowels again with the help of any 
such device as the attachment of an anus vara ; “ but 
(he adds) the u.sage of the Sastras does not go beyond 
eighteen places.” Alberuni does not disclose a knowledge 
of this particular system : but his statement seems to be 
ultimately based on the fact that the number for which 
he has brought forward the term Bhuri (I do not find the 
word in this sense in dictionaries) is the highest unit of 
reckoning which can be expre.ssed in this system without 
some such aid as that suggested by the commentator. 
The highest such unit falling absolutely within tht; 
eighteen places is the 'pardrdha, expre.ssed by ntm : but 
there is the combination hau, in which the h multiplies 

' As a matter of fact, however, we find tliat the only long vowel 
actually used in the Daiagltikasutra is a ; ten times, in verse.s 3, d, 7, 9, 10. 
Combinations of two consonants, etc., are frequent : but the only com- 
binations of three letters are /di/a in verse 7, and as a various 

reading in verse 10. 

-Compare ashfam - liiitya, ‘the ninth; immediately following the 
eighth ’ : see the St. Petersburg Dictionary, under The com- 

mentary exjdains antya by urdhea-yata, ‘ gone above, higher ’. 

^ Trans. Sachau, vol. 1, p. 175. 
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the parardha by ten : ^ this is to be actually inscribed in 
the eighteenth place but, when it (or any number 
including it) is read off for use elsewhere, it runs to 
nineteen places. 

I give on p. 119 above the tabulated arrangement which 
seems necessary for practically understanding this system 
of numeration and applying its details ; the divisions 

A. and B. show the system itself ; and in C. I give two 

simple instances to illustrate it, from verse 1 of the 

Dasagitikasutra ; the revolutions of the Sun and of Jupiter 
in the exeliijmos of 4,320,000 years. It may be said that, 
in doing this, I am pi’esenting a form of abacus, and am 
atti'ibuting to Aryabhata the use of the abacus, if not also 
of the cipher, without further inquiry. I do not .seek to 
prejudge by this or any other means the settlement of the 
(juestions reopened bj' Mr. Kaye. But I think that we 
must always bear in mind a point which has been stated 
in plain terms by Dr. Gow, in his Hidory of Greek 

Mathematics:, § 27 : — '■ The cipher is yet to be invented 
before the abacus can be di.scarded.” And it seems to me 
that, even alongside of the use of the cipher, this .system 
postulates the use of a board divided and lettered in some 
such manner as in my divisions A. and B, with, in its 
lower part, a table ruled, but otherwise left blank, for 
resolving the details of any particular statement : some 
such means seems absolutely ncces.sary to enable anyone 
to disentangle, interpret into their numerical values, and 
add them up so as to get the total which is wanted for 
any particular operation to be worked out on a separate 
blank board or sheet of birch-bark, palm-leaf, etc., the 
components of (for instance) the expre.ssion which gives 

* Or. by the meun.s suggested by the coiiiiuentator. tlie number thus 
arrived at might be expressed by kam. 

- Is it possible that the rCt at the end of the verse is a corrupt reading 
for hau ? In that case rve might translate : — “• hau (stand.') in the square 
at the end of the nine (pairs of spaces).” 
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the number of the rotations of the earth on its axis, 
i.e. the number of sidereal days, in the excUgmofi : namely, 
nisihunlUthsJLri = 1,582, 237, oOOd In the division B, 
however, I have entei'ed the ciphers, and pointed them, 
only with a view to help us to read the numbers off easily 
in our modern terms ; the question remains open, whether 
Aryabhata, or anyone else of his period, would have filled 
in those parts of the table either with the cipher, or with 
the dot which is found used for it in the Bakshall 
manuscript,- or with any other precursor of it ; or whether 
he would have left them blank, as I have done in the 
division C. above the totals, contenting himself with the 
slanting row of ones marking the beginning-point of each 
successive number. 

A few miscellaneous comments which suggest themselves 
are as follows ; — 

The system is a decidedly ingenious one, and evinces 
considerable thought in the devising of it. It was plainly 
elaborated with a view to being used in verse. If the 
vowels had been applied so that the short o, i, to li 
should mark square or odd places, and the long d, f, 
to li should mark not-.square or even places, and if the 
con.sonants, etc., had been made all applicable to both 
the odd and the even places, the result would have been 
jnuch difficulty in framing syllables to suit a metrical 
composition ; especially in respect of the (in that case) 
inevitable frequent use of long vowels. It is plainly 
with a view to avoiding such difficulties that the devices 
were adopted (1) of ignoring the quantity of vowels: 
(2) of confining the consonants proper to the odd places; 
and (3) of assigning special powers to the semivowels, 
sibilants, and /(, and using them in only the even places. 

* Dasagitikasutra, verse 1. In the third .syllable the puljlished text 
has shu, by a misprint for bu : the mistake is shown by examination of 
details, as well as by the commentary. 

^ See Ind. Ant., vol. 17, pp. 36-S. 
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The rules of euphony are disregarded ; and we have 
sucli combinations as JthsJi, verse 1 ; chhn, verse 3 ; hd, 
verse 7 ; and srjli and sjli, verse 10 ; also, in the latter 
verse, cltsg in a various reading. This feature has to 
be borne in mind in estimating the difficulties, in one 
direction, of retaining the vei’ses in the memory, and 
in another, of realizing the values of the formulae without 
the help of a ruled table for resolving them. Another 
difficulty in the latter direction lies in the point 
that a framer of numerical e-vpressions in this system 
was not bound by a certain rule, applying rigorously 
and for a good reason to two other artilicial systems of 
numeration, regarding the order and direction in which 
the components of numbers were to be stated,^ 

There are no good grounds for thinking that there was 
any desire to aim at esoteric mystery. The object of the 
system was concisene.ss, wliich was certainly achieved : its 
formulae are far more compact than any e.xpressions that 
could be framed in any other terms. And some of them, 
such as kliyufjin'i, khricliyuhhu, and huphinarha, for the 
revolutions of the Sun, Jupiter, and the nodes of the Moon, 
are free from the objection due to disregard of euphony, 
and are not difficult to retain in the memory. But the 
case is ditferent with others : especially the longer ones. 
And what are Ave to say about such a verse as this one. 
No. 10, which gives the table of sines - - 

Makhi bhakhi phakhi dhaki nakhi fiakhi 
liakhi hasjha skaki- kishga sghaki kighva I 
ghlaki kigra hakya dhaha sta ’ 

sga sjha liva Ika pta pha chha kal-ardhajyah II 

^ The rule in ((uestion : — Ahkanilrii viimato gatili. More may he 
said about it on some other occasion. 

- The sraki of the published text and comnientary is either a misprint 
or a corrupt reading. 

^ The metre is faulty here : it is set right by the various reading ot 
another commentary ; dhaha hachz^i/a instead of dhCthCi !<ta 
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Viewing the matter all round, we are not much surprised 
that this system failed to meet with general approval, 
so that it did not survive : even Lalla, the early special 
exponent of Aryabhata, rejected it in favour of the system 
of numerical words. 

The text of the Dasagitikasutra lies before us, not in 
the characters in which it was written, but in our modern 
(and somewhat idealized) Nagari type. In verse 1 the 
revolutions of the moon are given by Here, 

the last syllable might at first sight be taken as cJih with 
the vowel li, giving 700,000,000. But an examination 
of results, coupled with careful scanning (not altogether an 
easy matter with some of these uncouth formulae), shows 
that it is to bo analysed into chk with ri, = 7,000,000, 
and I with ri, = 50,000,000 : so that the syllable gives 
only 57,000,000. On the other hand, in the same verse, 
in the expression for the rotations of the earth (see p. 122 
above), we have and the .same double process shows 
that this can be only n with tlie vowel U, = 1,500,000,000. 
It would appear, therefore, that in Aryabhata’s time there 
was some means, which the modern Nagari alphabet does 
not possess, of showing at a glance, by a differentiation 
of forms, the distinction between the subscript vowel li 
and the subscript semivowel I with ri attached. 

It is a curious feature that, while various mimbers can 
be expressed in this system in more than one way,i the 
first two numbers of each alternate column from the 
thousands upwards cannot be named in it in literal terms 
at all. We can say ki = ‘one hundred’ (or express the 
number by Jut = ‘ten times ten’), h-hi = ‘two hundreds’, 
and gi = ‘three hundreds’. But, while we have t/i = 

' I mean in a direct manner, a.s in cases given above ; not to the 
indefinite extent to whicii it becomes possil>le wlien it is found convenient 
to break totals up into somewhat unusual components, illustrated by the 
following instances : in ver.se 10. for 100 we have .On = 90 + 16, instead 
of chaki = 6 + 100 or kicJui or hcha both = 100 + 0 ; and for 37 we have 
pta = 21 + 16, instead of chhya = 7 + 30 or yckha = 30 + 7. 
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‘ three thousands we cannot say ‘ one thousand ’ or 
‘ two thousands because we cannot use h and kh in 
the avarga or eueii place, and there are no other 
consonants which have the powers 1 and 2 : we can 
only express 1000 by ni = ‘ten hundreds’, and 2000 
by ni = ‘ twenty hundreds ’. We can say h lu = ‘ one 
ayuta’ (or express the number by hi — ‘ten thousands’), 
him = ‘ two uyutas and gii = ‘ three ayutas But, 
while we have yu — ‘three niyutas’, we cannot, for 
the same reason, say ‘one niyuta’ and ‘two niyutas' : 
we can only express 100,000 by nu = ‘ten ayutas’ and 
200,000 by nu, = ‘ twenty a y utas ’. And so on, alternately, 
all the way through. Actual instances of this are found 
as follows : in the second verse, 2200 is expressed by 
2 )hi = ‘twenty-two hundreds’, and 2.300 by hi = ‘twenty- 
three hundreds ’ ; in the first verse, 140,000 is dhu = 

‘ fourteen ayutas ’, and 230,000 is hu = ‘ twenty-throe 
ayutas’; and in the same verse 17,000,000 is, not ‘one 
Jcoti and seven jyraytitas ’, but thri = ‘ .seventeen pruyxdas ’. 

The origin of this system of expressing numbers is 
not known. We may conveniently call it Aryabhata’s 
system, because, so far, we meet witli it only in connection 
with him. But there is no proof that he did not take 
it over, and, indeed, the Dasagitikasutra with it, from 
a predecessor: lie claims, in so many words (see p. 115 
above), only the Ganitapada, the Kalakriyapada, and the 
Golapada as his own work. In any case, knowing the 
Greek source of the greater part of the astronomy, etc., 
which we have in the Aiyabhatiya and subsequent works, 
we naturally think of the po.ssibility of a similar origin 
for this system of numeration. But it is certainly not 
an adaptation of the Greek system in which a = = 2, 

L = 100, p = 100, a = 1000, a = 10,000, and so on. 

I would find the inspiration of it in another method 
which the Greeks had for expressing the higher numbers. 
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by which (see, e.g., Gow, op. cit., § 30), using M, as the 
initial of fivpioi, for 10,000, they could expi-ess, e.g., 20,000 
by M with a /3 placed above it, or before or after it. 
They could thus say, in algebraic form, /3M, yM, SM, 
and so on. Exactly the same idea underlies the whole 
of Aryabhata’s system, except onlj’ that he used vowels 
instead of the initials of specific name.^i, and is very clearly 
recognizable in a certain part of it : thus : — 

In this Greek system 20,000 is i3M = 10,000 x 2 

30.000 is yM = 10,000 x 3 

40.000 is m = 10,000 X 4 
and so on. 

In Aryabliata’s system 20,000 is khU — 10,000 x 2 

80.000 is fjU = 10,000 x 3 

40.000 is j/Zt 17 = 10,000 x 4 
and so on. 
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AECH^OLOGICAL EXPLOEATION IN INDIA, 1909-10 

By J. H. MARSHALL, C.I.E., M.A. 

BhIta 

rpHE excavations at Bhita, near ^ Allahabad, which I am 
^ about to describe, signalize a new departure in Indian 
Archaeology ; for they mark the first occasion on which 
a serious effort has been made to explore the remains 
of an ancient Indian town, and the results attained from 
them consequently deserve a somewhat more detailed 
description than would otherwise be given here. The 
site at Bhita is far from being an extensive one, and 
the old town, of which even the name is uncertain, - 
could never have been of any great importance, except 
perhaps from a military standpoint ; yet in spite of this, 
and in spite, too, of the fact that the digging was confined 
to a very small part of it, the discoveries that have been 
made are full of archseological interest, and serve to 
indicate very clearly what a rich harvest of finds may 
be expected when the sites of the great cities like Taxila, 
Pataliputra, and Vidisa come to be systematically and 
thoroughly investigated, as I sincerely hope they will 
be in the course of the next decade. I myself had hoped 
to start on the exploration of the last-named city during 
the past winter, but owing to unforeseen difficulties raised 
by the Gwalior Darbar the project had to be abandoned, 
and at the last moment I was reluctantly compelled to fall 

' About 10 miles S.S.W. from Allahabad, on the south bank of the 
.Jumna. 

- General Cunningham (A. S.R., iii, 47) held that Bhita represented 
the ancient Bitbhaya-pattana, but his arguments are not convincing. 
On the other hand, the place-name Ykhlii occurs on a seal-die -nhicli 
I found at Bhita, and the longer form Viclihhjrfima on a sealing. The 
former, at any- rate, is unlikely to have been brought from elsewhere, 
and it probably gives us. therefore, the name of the ancient town. 
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back on the much inferior site at Bhita, where it was 
manifest from the outset that, whatever other discoveries 
might be brought to light, little or nothing of a highly 
artistic order or of great historical value need be looked 
for. I mention this, in order to make it plain tliat, in 
going to Bhita, I had no expectation of making anj" 
startling finds ; what I did hope to achieve there was 
to throw some light on the ordinary domestic architecture 
and possibly, also, on some features of domestic life in 
ancient India. 

Space does not permit me to explain here the course 
which my excavations took or to give an account of all 
the structures unearthed ; so I propose to describe only 
the single group of three houses of which the plan 
appears in Plate I, and which may be taken as fairly 
typical of the rest. This group is near the south-east 
gate of the town and on the right-hand side of the road 
leading to it. The earliest complete structure in it is the 
House of the Guild} which I have ventured so to name 
from a seal-die of terra-cotta found beneath the floor- 
level of room 0. The legend on this die appears to read 
Suldjitiye nigamasa, in letters of about the third century 
B.C.- Probably it was buried by chance when the founda- 
tions of the house were being laid, but, whether this was 
so or not, the hou.se mu.st on other grounds bo assigned 
to the Mauryan epoch. The plan of the building is 
simple. It consists of an open rectangular courtyard in 
the centre, with twelve rooms disposed around it on the 
four sides, access to the courtyard being obtained through 

' I have attached this name to the hou.se for the sake of di.stinguishing 
it, though the .seal is {)robabl 3 - older than the house. In the case of the 
other houses there is everj' reason to sunjio.se that the names given to 
them were the names of their actual occujiiers. 

- PI. Ill, 2 ; the reading is doubtful. The lettering on this seal is 
raised, not countersunk. A full account of the main- seals found on this 
site is being prepared bj- mj- assistant. Pandit Daj-a Ram, and edited bj- 
Dr. Vogel. To their notes I am indebted for the transcripts of the seals 
mentioned here. 
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two entrances (J and M) facing each other on opposite 
sides of the building. In front of the chamber B is what 
appears to have been a verandah, while in front of the 
room P is a later addition, intended perhaps to screen olf 
the door. The resemblance of this plan to the plans of 
the old Buddhist monasteries is patent, and it may be 
taken for granted, I think, that the latter were copied 
from this type of domestic house. As regards construction, 
this and the other houses which I shall describe ai-e all 
built of kiln-burnt bricks. The foundations of the walls 
in the “ house of the guild ” are set on a layer of broken 
brick and pottery debris, below which, again, is a thick 
layer of pounded clay Foundations of the same kind are 
found in other structures of the Mauryan epocli, but in 
some cases the broken brick and pottery is mixed with 
ka'iikar in alternating layers, and the corneis of tlie walls 
are protected with massive boulders laid against them 
under the ground. In the “ house of the guild ” the walls 
of the rooms on the south-ea.st side descend some 2 feet 
lower than those on the other three sides, and their bricks 
are laid as headers instead of stretchers.^ This greater 
thickness and stability were, I think, given to the walls 
on this side of the house in order that they might carry 
a second story ; for the same phenomenon is observable 
in other buildings on this site, and it is well known that 
upper stories were in vogue at that period. All the floors 
in this house had been destroyed, but in another house 
of the same epoch (Xo. XL) they were still almost intact 
and were found to be composed of a single course of brick 
laid flat, above which was a layer of pounded clay about 
3 inches thick, and above this, again, a layer of concrete. 
In the same house, as well as in the “ house of the guild ”, 


^ The bricks of the chambers on the south - east side average 
18V' X 9" X 2V', while in the rest of the house they average 21" x x 2 \''. 
The two sizes were, no doubt, used at one and the same time for 
purposes of economy. 

JRAS. 1911. 


9 
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were found numbers of well-preserved roof tiles, together 
with some of the pinnacles with which the ridges of the 
roofs were crowned. The former are roughly fluted on 
one side, plain on the other, and provided with flanges 
which overlapped each other at the edges. 

The “ house of the guild " does not appear to have stood 
for any great length of time, or to have been rebuilt when 
once it had fallen to ruin. That its remains had vanished 
from sight by the end of the third century A.D., is proved 
by the position and orientation of the well at the side 
of the courtyard, built about that time : but it is probable 
that the house had been destroyed long before then, 
viz., about the time when the neighbouring house of 
Nagadeva was being erected. I conclude this from the 
fact that the antiquities found in the debris above the 
floor-level, which may be assumed to have been left 
there when or soon after the house was deserted, belong 

f . ’ o 

to the Suiiga period, and are contemporary with those 
discovered in the foundations of the house of Nagadeva. 
Moreover, it will be seen from the plan that in the 
Suiiga period a circuit wall was put up around the area 
occupied by the “ house of the guild and it seems 
likely that the remains of the house were then levelled 
up, and the site converted into an open courtyard or garden 
attached to the house of Nagadeva. 

The interior of the rooms and court 3 'ard were excavated 
to a considerable depth below the floor-level, but only 
a few objects of terra-cotta were found. These include 
the seal-die referred to above, a primitive vessel modelled 
in human .shape, the tor.so of a female figurine, and the 
wheel of a toj' cart. The last-mentioned came from 
a depth of some 7 feet below the foundations of the 
house, and, to judge from the deposits above it, cannot 
be assigned to a later date than the sixth century b.C. 
The other three objects are probably but little older than 
the house itself. 



Plate ii. 
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Of the antiquities found on the floor-level of the house 
and belonging, as stated above, to the Sunga period, the 
most interesting were : («) Two wheels of a terra-cotta 
toy cart, minutely decorated on the outside with spokes, 
rosettes, and floral ornaments in the characteristic style 
of the period. Many other remnants of similar carts 
and their riders were found in other buildings, and from 
them it is easy to restore these little toys, so interesting in 
connexion with the well-known play of the Mricchakatika. 
Usually, they were fashioned like tricycles (see PL III, 6), 
the rider between the two front wheels being sometimes 
a man or woman, sometimes an animal, while in one case 
the four horses themselves of the chariot are represented 
in relief, {b) Three caskets of flnely veined steatite, found 
on the floor-level of the passage M. One of them is 
spherical and the other two round, with a flat base and 
lid. All are turned on the lathe, and the spherical 
casket, unfortunately incomplete, is of singularly fine 
workmanship. These ca.skets no doubt, like the Greek 
pyxis, did duty in the ordinary way as jewel or toilet 
boxes, and were adapted by the Buddhists as convenient 
receptacles for the sacred relics deposited in their Stupas. 
A broken specimen of the Early Gupta age was found 
in another part of the site, and near by it a large 
number of necklace beads of great variety and interest.^ 
(c) Half of a stone grinding stool, decorated in the Suiiga 
style with two winged lions rampant. 

From the higher strata in the debris came a small 
dydyapufta slab of green slate, belonging to the Kushana 
period, two clay sealings inscribed in characters of the 
same age, and a number of other sealings dating from the 

^ Some of these beads are unique, being composed of glass laid on in 
thin layers, with gold leaf between. Among other pieces of jewellery 
found on this site were : the gold medallion of tliipta date figured in 
Plate III, 3 ; a crystal pendant with face in relief, of the same age : 
a gold serpentine finger ring with vajra device, of the Mauryan epoch : 
and a beaded earring. 
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second or third century A.D. onwards. Among the latter 
I may notice the two following, as furnishing new names 
of rulers, connected, apparently, with the Andhra line of 
kings : (a) Oval. Bull standing 1. with crescent under 
neck, and female figure in front. Behind the bull, a spear 
(?). In exergue, bow wfith arrow and caitya. Across 
middle of field, legend in northern characters of second 
or third century A.D. : Muhdrdja-Gautamiputtrasya h'l- 
Sivann\e~\ghasya ; of the illustrious Maharaja Gautamiputra 
Sivamegha. (h) Similar to above, but devices transposed. 
Legend in same characters ; [AaJJfia Vasa$u[shtha~\ 
puttrasya s7'I-BIania.sena[syit] : “of the illu.strious Raja 
Vasishthiputra Bhima.sena. ’ 

House of NdgoAeva . — To the north-west of the house 
described above and separated from it by the narrowest 
of lanes, is the house and shop of Nagadeva, which appears 
to have been built in the late ^^unga epoch. It is very 
much the .same in plan as the “ house of the guild ”, the 
most noticeable differences between them being that in 
the later structure there is more variety in the relatiN’e 
sizes of the rooms, and that the verandah is considerably 
larger. The shop consists of three rooms only, divided 
from the house bj^ what was probably an open court, and 
in front of these rooms was a raised platform or verandah, 
such as is commonly seen in the Indian bazaars of to-dav. 
Originally, this platform was divided into two by a passage 
leading into the central chamber, but in Early Gupta daj s, 
when the floor-level had risen several feet, a flight of 
steps was inserted and a new doorway constructed hio-her 
up.^ Considering that they are built of a single course 
of brick without mortar, the walls of this and of many 
other houses on the site are remarkably well preserved. 
In this particular building they were found standing in 

* Ljing against these steps was found a coping-stone of a railing with 
a line of wiiting in Brahnii characters of ahout the .second century B.c., 
to the following effect : tta{i) Stliyd-piitrena Gomdrf'/i{/f)a kdritii bhafjavatd 
Ndyasa . . . 
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places to a height of over 11 feet above the original 
floor-level. Of course, they were repaired many times, 
and, as the ground-level rose, the lower courses were 
effectually protected against damage ; but, even so, it 
seems surprising that they could have held together so 
well through all the centuries that have elapsed since they 
were finally deserted. 

The stratification in this house and shop of Nagadeva 
is singularly well defined, and as instructiv^e as in any 
building on the site. From the earliest stratum exposed 
comes the interesting little mould of which an impression 
is figured in PI. Ill, 1. It was found between 6 and 
7 feet underneath the foundations of room N, and can 
hardly be later than the fourth century B.C., though it 
may be earlier. The device is that of a woman under 
a palm-tree with an uncertain object on her proper right. 
To the next, or Mauryan, stratum belong the walls shown 
in blue, and the well which is partly concealed beneath 
the wall separating the chambers P and 0. This well 
starts 3 feet below the foundations of the party wall 
referred to, and was excavated to a depth of 20 feet from 
its top, a great deal of pottery being found in its shaft. 
The third stratum is reached in the foundations themselves 
of the house and shop of Nagadeva, mixed with which 
were found a number of terra-cotta figurines, iron imple- 
ments, and pottery of the Suhga epoch. Among these 
may be mentioned ; (a) Figurine of male figure, in 
squatting posture, and wearing a sleeved coat something 
like the modern chogah, with a head-dress of floral hllet 
and plumes in the typical iSuhga .style (PI. Ill, 5). 
(h) Plaque with four horses facing, in relief, and floral 
border above. The horses are jiluined and harnessed as in 
the Sanchi and other contemporary sculptures. (c) Two 
miniature figures of a camel and elephant, (d) An iron 
hatchet and chisel. Nothing that can be ascribed to 
a later date than the sSuhga period was found in the 
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foundations of this house,^ and we may assume, therefore, 
that the house was erected about the close of that period. 

The next, or fourth, stratum is found on the original 
floor of the house. Among the minor finds in this 
stratum, all of which belong to the Kushana period, were : 

(a) Seventeen copper coins of Kanishka and Huvishka ; 

(b) terra-cotta male bust ; (c) grinding table of stone : 
(fZ) a well-preserved water-bottle of fine clay, painted 
red ; (e) circular clay sealing with device of bow and 
arrow, as in Andhra coins, and the legend Gagasa in 
Kushana charactei-s ; (/) circular seal-die of ivory, with 
the device of a conch shell and the legend Nagadeasya, 
apparently for Nagadevasya, which I have assumed to be 
the name of the owner of the hou.se and shop. That the 
house was hurriedly deserted, owing to some catastrophe, 
in the Kushana period, and afterwards suffered to fall to 
ruin, seems indicated by the coins and other articles left 
lying on the floors, and by the sub.se(juent accumulation 
of debris in the rooms and court ; but how long tlie edifice 
had been standing when this happened, it is impossible 
to determine with any degree of accuracy. One fact, 
however, which seems to a.ssert itself on this site as well 
as elsewhere, is that a considerable period must have 
elapsed between the art epoch a.ssociated with the dynasty 
of the Suhgas and the epoch of the Kushauas. Thu art of 
the former was wide.spread and deeply rooted throughout 
Northern and Central India, and must have flourished 

^ As to the character of tlie foundations themselves, tliey aie vei v 
similar in buildings of this date to the earlier foundations of t!ie 
Mauryan epoch, the chief jioints ot <lillerence being as follows : (1) In 
the earlier foundations wliere hmkar is u'<ed, it is hud with liroken 
pottery or brick in alternating couisc'', while in the later the l-nulcar is 
mixed indiscriminately with broken brick ; (2) broken jiotsherds are 
almost entirely absent in tlie later : (3) in the earlier the walls are 
generally earned deeper under ground tluiii in the later ; (4) heavy 
stones are used to jirotect the corners in both periods, hut in the later 
they xiroject above the ground-level, wliereas in the earlier they are 
completely buried. 
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well on towards the close of the first century B.C., if not 
longer. Yet, when we come to the well-defined Kushana 
strata among the buildings on this site, we find no objects 
whatever even in the most decadent Suhga style. How 
is their absence to be explained, if we place the beginning 
of the Kushana era in the middle of the first century b.C. ? 
It maj^, of course, be argued that the sudden disappearance 
of the earlier naturalistic school is sufficiently accounted 
for by the political upheavals of the time and by the 
powerful influence which the foreign art of Gandhara was 
then exerting through the medium, particularly, of the 
Mathura school. But it is difficult to believe that the 
widely prevalent traditions of the older school could have 
been swept away so completely and effectually in such 
a short space of time. Certainly, the date of 78 a.d. 
for Kanishka’s accession seems to suit much better the 
data obtainable here. 

The fifth .stratum, like the fourth, is also cleaidy defined 
by a pcihka floor, constructed some 3 feet above the 
original one, when the deposits inside the house had 
gradually accumulated to that height. This seems to 
liave happened towards the end of the third century a.d., 
at which time the additions to the house shown in green 
on the plan were also made ; but the minor objects found 
on this second floor belong, as we should naturally expect, 
to the time when the house was again evacuated, not 
to the period of its restoration. This second evacuation, 
which took place in the early Gupta epoch, seems to 
have been as precipitate as the first, and to have resulted 
from some hostile attack on the city ;. for many missiles, 
such as catapult ^ and sling balls, were found in the houses 

' The engines of war used for propelling these balls must have been of 
considerable power, the balls, which are of stone, measuring as much as 
S^ inches in diameter. A large number of them were found on the site, 
the finest, though not the largest, specimens being those of the Mauryan 
period, which are perfectly spherical and finished with that wonderful 
jirecision which characterizes all the stone-work of the Mauryan period. 
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and lanes, and most of the houses themselves were burnt, 
while in the house which I am describing even the sacred 
imaofes of the gods were abandoned to their fate. These 
images, numbering .seven, were found in ro(jm 11 ; one 
of them is a terra-cotta tigure of Siva with his wife 
Parvati, seated side by side on a throne with bull and 
lion couchaiit in front ; another is a terra-cotta model 
of a shrine, consisting of a circular dish (diain. 13 inches) 
with a portal on one side, inside of whicli are seven female 
figures seated in a ring, with a pedestal in the centre. 
The group of tigure.s was damaged bj’ a large sling-stone, 
which had lodged between them, doubtless during the 
attack on the city. Other objects found on and above 
this floor were : a stone grinding table, decorated with 
leaf de.signs, quarter lotu.ses, waves, and dots ; a copper 
tripod intended to hold a tdmmkwidu ; a copper bowl, 
saucer, and ladle; two copper bangles; an arrow-head 
in the same metal ; and a number of clay sealings, among 
which may be mentioned the four following; (a) Oval. 
Sivalihga on pedestal with caitya to right and axe trident 
to left. Below, legend : K[d]lo.[ni]ja.ra.. Apparently from 
Kalahjar. (b) Circular. Ornamental wheel on pedestal. 
Below, legend: MaJidchijuld.nri yn.kx, followed by illegible 
name, (c) Oval. Axe-trident with wavy line below 
and uncertain devices to right and left. In lower half, 
legend in Eastern Gupta characters ; Kdle^airafi jirtiyifd )li ; 
“■ may Kaltesvara ^ be pleased.” (d) Oval. Lakshmi 
standing on lotus with elephants, ami attendant figures 
on each side. Below, legend in northern characters of 
fourth or fifth century a.d. : \Ka]mdrdntdfii-ddliiI:ar<i- 
nanya] “(seal) of the office of the councillor of the heir 
apparent.” 

A singularly interesting problem is presented by the 
discovery in this hou.se of Nagadeva, as well as in several 


‘ Tile name of a Siva-hnga. 
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other buildings on the site, of a number of celts and other 
neolithic implements of slate, sandstone, and diabase. They 
were found in the Kushana and Early and Late Gupta 
levels, and there can be no mistake as to the periods to 
which they belong. How, then, is their presence to be 
accounted for ? I think that the most reasonable explana- 
tion is that, after being sacked and desolated by enemies, 
the town was on several occasions occupied by neighbouring 
jungle tribes, who were .still in the neolithic state of culture, 
and who left these implements behind them. Another 
possible explanation is that stone implements were still 
being used for sacrificial or other religious purposes^ by 
people who had emerged centuries before from the neolithic 
state ; but this is le.ss likely in view of the variety of the 
implements, which, if due to artificial conservatism, would 
reasonably be expected to be of a more or less uniform 
type. Whatever may be the true explanation, we have 
here conclusive proof that neolithic implements were in use 
in India until mediaeval times. 

Hoiisp of the hanker Jayavamuda . — This house is of the 
same age and of much the same character as the house of 
Nagadeva, though it boasts of a well in the courtyard, and 
of a store or treasure chamber beneath the floor of the 
corner room R. The latter feature is common to several 
other hoiLses on the site, and recalls the somewhat similar 
chambers in the Palace at Knossos, though there they are 
relatively shallow. In this ca.se, the chamber is 13 feet 
deep,“ provision being made for de.scending to the bottom 
by the insertion of cross beams at intervals ; the beams, 
however, were widely spaced, and in such a confined area 

' E.xample.s of such con=:crvatism are to be found among tlie ancient 
Egyptians and the ^lexicans. The Jew.s, too, it will be remembered, 
continued to use stone knives for circumcision in a metal age (Ex. iv, 25 
and .Jo.sh. v, 2), while the Roman.s used them for sacrifice ; whence the 
proverb infer Micruni naxumqiie stare. But I do not know that the true 
neolithic types of implements were preserved in any' of these cases. 

- In some other houses they are over 20 feet deep. 
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it must have been extremely inconvenient to climb up 
and down. 

The stratification in this house corresponds precisely to 
that in the house of Xagadeva, and there can be no doubt 
that it was built, destroyed, and rebuilt at the .same times. 
Of the Suhga period the most notable find was the terra- 
cotta medallion figured in Plate IT, which came from the 
foundations of room F. The scene, whieli is repeated on 
both .sides of the medallion, recalls in every feature the 
reliefs of Safielii, but the workmanship of the die with 
which this medallion was .stamped, was infinitely more 
minute and delicate than any workmanship in stone or 
marble could ever be. In this case I think it probable 
that the die was of ivory, the material of seveial of the 
seal-dies found at Bhita ; but. whether this surmise be 
right or wrong, I have no doubt that this was just the 
sort of work that was being turned out at the time by 
the ivory carsers of Ujjain, who, as we know, were 
employed upon the .sculptures at Sanchi. On tlie Kushana 
level, i.e., on the lower floor, were found a variety of 
potteries, a female figurine of rough make, and several 
seals, among which was one with the legend niguma in 
Kushana characters, and another, reading Pummitum, in 
characters of the same or a somewhat earlier date. On 
the second floor, evidences of a conflagration were obvious 
in all the rooms, but most especially in the verandah and 
south-west side of the courtyard, where tliere were great 
(juantities of charred rice and other grain. Here it was 
that a particularly fine collection of clay sealings, con- 
taining twenty-three difl'erent types, were found. From 
the fact that they were .scattered about over a thick layer 
of charred rice and ashes, with other burnt debris above 
them, I think it likely that they had fallim from the 
upper story, when it collapsed in the flames. The whole 
collection is an extremely interesting one, but here I shall 
give only two examples from it. (a) Circular. In centre, 



Plate iv. 



TERRACOTTA MEDALLION ' actual size 
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caitya with circle and crescent above, post on either side, 
and wavy line below. Around the margin, in beautifully ^ 
cut lettering of the third or fourth century a.d. ; Sri- 
Vindhya - hedliana - maharCijasya Muhesvara - Mdhasen- 
dtisrishta-rcijyasya Vrishadhmjasya Gautamvputrasya ; 
“ Of the illustrious Maharaja Gautamiputra Vrishadhvaja, 
the penetrator (?) of the Yindhyas, who had made over 
his kingdom to the great lord Karttikeya. ” The name 
Vrishadhvaja is not known from other sources, but the 
device on the sealing and the metronymic Gautamiputra 
indicate a connexion with the Andhras. (b) Circular. 
In upper part, Lakshmi with elephants on lotuses. Below, 
legend in Eastern Gupta characters ; Mahdsvapati- 
mahcidandanayaka -Vishiiurakshifa -paddnugrihltakuma - 
rdviaty-ddhikaranusya] “seal of the office of tlie 
councillor of the heir-apparent, a recipient of the favour 
of the Mahasvapati and Mahadandanayaka Vishnurakshita.” 
From the same floor, room P, came a seal die of ivory with 
the legend, in Northern Gupta characters : Sreskfhl Jayava- 
>mda; “ the banker Jayavasuda ”. 

Among the smaller anticjuities found in the deep 
accumulation of debris beneath which this and other 
buildings on the site were buried, special intere.st attaches 
to a series of several hundred terra-cotta figurines of men, 
women, and children, which range in date from the fourth 
to the sixth century A.D. All are mechanical reproductions 
from moulds, a few of which were found, but duplicates in 
the collection are rare. Some are without slip or paint ; 
others are painted in a monochrome — red or yellow, for 
instance : while others are coated with a slip and adorned 
with a variety of colours — red and pink and yellow and 
white. But apart from their artistic interest, these 
figurines are valuable for the information they furnish 
as to the fashions in vogue during the Gupta period. 

' This sealing has the most perfectly cut legend of any yet found in 
India. 
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Thus the modes of dressing the hair were as numerous 
then as they are among women to-day, and perhaps even 
more startling. The men, certainly, must have been 
foppish to a degree, with their long curls falling loose on 
one side only, or elaborated like a full Georgian wig, or 
coiffured with jewels in the Antoinette manner, or arranged 
more severely in the regal st3de of Persia. But the 
description of the coiffures and dre.ss of these figurines 
is one which I must defer to another time. 

None of the brick buildings that have been excavated 
on this site can, in 1113^ opinion, be assigned to an earlier 
date than the fourth centuiy B.C., and there seems little 
chance of finding older ones here, though kiln-burnt bricks 
seem to have been in use on this site for about a centur3" 
before that. Several broad trial trenches were sunk deep 
below the Maur3'an level, but in every case the brick 
debris terminated within a few feet of the Mauryan 
buildings, though the deposits beneath extended down 
for 20 feet and more, before virgin soil was reached. 
I do not regard this as proof that the use of bricks 
was unknown in India before the fifth century b.c. 
It ma3' well be that up to that time Bhita had been 
occupied by an unimportant village, the houses of which 
would naturall3’ have been of mud, as the3' still are in 
the India of to-da3L M3’ excavation of a portion of 
the city wall proves that it was built of brick, for the 
first time, in the Mauiyan epoch, and it can reasonably 
be supposed that the place was then growing in importance, 
and that the erection of the city wall marks, in fact, the 
conversion of the village into a town. On the other hand, 
it ma3’ be that kiln-burnt bricks were, in fact, unknown 
in this part of India before the fifth centuiy b.c., and 
in that case it is (juite po.s.sible that the town was 
originally defended, like the city of Pataliputra, by 
a wooden wall. The total absence of bricks in the lower 
.strata certainl3’ tallies well with the testimony of 
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Megasthenes about the fortifications of Chandragupta’s 
capital ; ^ but the question is one which cannot be settled 
until some more important city sites have been examined. 

In spite, however, of the absence of pakica buildings my 
excavation of the lower strata was not ivithout interesting 
results. Thus, concrete was found in use for flooring at 
least as far back as the seventh century B.C. ; while 
another kind of pavement, which fell into disuse here 
after the introduction of kiln-burnt bricks, was composed 
of a thick layer of clay mixed with broken potsherds, 
the whole being afterwards burnt in situ, so as to form 
one unbroken slab of terra-cotta. Wheel-made pottery 
occurred in the earliest deposits of all, which can hardly 
be placed later than 1200 B.C., and may be considerably 
earlier ; and a fine black lustre ware with highly burnished 
surface was found, in company with rough terra-cotta 
figures, in deposits of the seventh or eighth century B.C. 
onwards. 

Sahribahlol 

In the Frontier Province Dr. Spooner returned again to 
Sahribahlol, where in 1907 he had succeeded in recovering 
such a splendid collection of Gandhara sculptures. This 
year he directed his efforts to another of the largest 
mounds on the site, and his labours were equally well 
re warded. The eastern half of this mound he found 
to be occupied by a monastic quadrangle, surrounded 
by twenty rooms : that is, five on each side, four of 
them being square in plan and the corner one oblong. 
The foundations of these rooms are mostly kaciicha, except 
in parts of the northern and eastern outer walls. To the 
south of the quadrangle, and in a line with its western 

' Arrian, it will be remembered, states (Ch. X) that cities situated on 
the banks of rivers or on the sea-coast were built of wood, while those in 
higher and dryer situations were built of brick and mud. 

- In the absence of Dr. Spooner, who is on leave in the South Sea 
Islands, lam indebted to hi.s Assistant, 'Wasi-ud-din, for the information 
contained in this note. 
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wall, was a large conference hall, about 30 feet square, 
of which, again, only the eastern side was built of sound 
masonry. The western half of the mound is mainly taken 
up with an irregular pavement presenting an obtuse angle 
to the mona.stic court on the east. On it are two Stupas 
in good condition, one being circular and the other square 
in plan ; and not far from them, running north and south, is 
the eastern facade of a ruined ljuilding, set with large iigures 
still in situ. While the round stupa is comparatively 
plain, the square one. to the north of it, and another 
square one still further north-east and bej-ond the limits 
of the pavement, are adorned all round with fine sitting 
Buddha images, in alternating mudras, and cut in bold 
relief. On tlie main square stupa, too, there is, higher up, 
a fine stucco frieze ; and on both these monumeuts the 
Corinthian pilasters, which intervene between the images, 
and the inodillion cornices above, are strikingly well 
executed. 

The sculptures unearthed by Dr. Spooner numbered 
some 200 pieces in all, of which the most remarkable 
perhaps are two colos.sal Buddhas in almost perfect 
preservation (see PI. V, 1), lying close by the bases in 
which they were originally fixed, on either side of a low 
platform. These two statues stand 9 feet high, and are 
by far the mo.st perfect of any such colos.sal figures that 
we po.sse.ss from Gandhara, even their detached right 
hands having been found along with them. Another 
iinusuall}' fine figure is that shown on PI. V, 2. which is 
nearly G feet in height. In the note on it furnished bv 
Dr. Spooner’s Assistant, the suggestion is made that it 
represented some royal male person, but I agree with 
Dr. Vogel in thinking that the contour of the torso and 
particularly the broad hips indicate a female rather than 
a male. The figure on the pedestal is, perhaps, an earth 
goddess. The whole is gracefully execut(.‘d, and finished 
with a refinement that is .seldom surpa.ssed in Gandhara 
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work, even the rings on the fingers being most delicately 
delineated. That the arched receptacle held in the hands 
was intended for some sacred little image seems more than 
probable, though no traces of the image remain. Yet 
another sculpture that deserves particular notice, is the 
portrait head figured in PI. Y, 3. It is of rough work- 
manship, but decidedly full of character, and we can well 
believe tliat with its prominent forehead, aquiline nose, 
compressed lips, and determined chin, it gives us a very 
faithful portrait of some abbot in the monastery. 

As to the rest of the sculptures, they consist mainly 
of Buddhas and BodliLsattvas and legendary scenes in 
relief. The former are of the well-known types, though 
for the most part in a better state of preservation than 
is usually the case. The latter are conspicuous for the 
novelty of many of the scenes portrayed, among them 
being several that do not appear to be represented in 
anj^ museum. Their publication by Dr. Spooner will be 
awaited with no little interest by students of Buddhist 
iconographjL 

Western Tibet 

While speaking of the frontier of India I must mention 
some important discoveries made in the remote districts 
of Kashmir and British India, once comprised in the 
empire of Western Tibet. The explorer to whom those 
discoverie.s are due, is the Rev. A. H. Francke, the well- 
known authority on Western Tibet, whose ser\ ices I was 
fortunate in securing for my department for a period of 
eighteen months, for the purpose, primarily, of preparing 
a systematic catalogue of the existing monuments in those 
little-known regions. 

The most ancient remains in Western Tibet to which 
a definite date can be given, are .several inscriptions in the 
early Brahmi and Kharoshthi scripts, which Mr. Francke 
found at Khalatse, some 50 miles below Leh. The earliest 
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of them dates back to the second or third century B.C., and 
they are valuable as testifying to the fact that Indian 
influence had penetrated into these mountainous tracts at 
that far-ofl' date. Whether the people who left these 
records, were Cards who came from Gilgit or Buddhist 
missionaries from Kashmir, is a point that yet remains to 
be determined. Another discovery, also made in the Leh 
district, is that of a series of graves containing numbers of 
jars filled with human bones and accompanied by many 
ornaments of bronze and iron and gold. The skulls are of 
the dolicho-cephalic type, and pi’obably belong to a family 
of Dard chieftains, who had adopted the unusual mode of 
burial which, as the Chine.se Sui Shu tells u.s, was practised 
in the “ Empire of the Eastern Women ” in the sixth 
century A.D. “ When,” says that authority, “ a person of 
rank dies, they strip off the skin and put the fle.sh and 
bones mixed with gold powder into a vase, and then bury 
it. . . . At the burial of the Sovereign, several of the 
great ministers and relatives are buried at the same time.” 
This, Mr. Francke thinks, may account for the great 
number of skulls found in a single grave. 

To the same pre-Buddhist period of Tibetan hi.story 
belong various other finds made by Mr. Francke ; namely, 
a manuscript containing a hymnal used on the occasion 
<jf human sacrifices at Poo ; rock carvings and frescoes 
illustrating the primitive religion of the people ; an ancient 
Bonpo temple with paintings of Boupo priests at 
Lamayuru ; and a hymn relating to the now forgotten 
worship of the Morning Star. 

To a later and better known epoch belong some lemark- 
able records, which, among other things, establish the 
reality of the great Ati.sha, who figures so prominently 
in the folk-tales of the country, but whose personality had 
hitherto been regarded as legendary rather than historical. 
Atisha flourished in the eleventh century a.d., when, 
to judge by the frescoes and other antiquities which 
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Mr. Francke has discovered, the art of Western Tibet 
must have reached its zenith. The frescoes referred to 
illustrate life in the Buddhist monasteries of India during 
the declining days of that religion, and were probably the 
work of Indian monks who had been forced to migrate to 
Tibet. They also furnish us with portraits of the kings of 
Ladakh and Guge, and with pictures of Tibetan sports, 
such as falconry. The high quality of art exhibited by 
these paintings is seen also in wood-carvings of the same 
epoch brought back by i\[r. Francke, which are executed 
with a delicacy and tinish whicli would do credit to the 
best Chinese craftsman.ship. The .spirit which pervades 
these paintings and sculptures is mainly Indian, and it is 
important to observe that this strong influence from the 
plains of Hindustan, which was noticed in connexion with 
the earliest inscriptions at Khalatse, runs through the 
whole history of Western Tibetan art and culture. In 
Mughal daj^s, indeed, it is still more conspicuous than 
in the mediaeval and earlier epoch.s. Thus, in a mona.stery 
at Alchi Mr. Francke found numerous wall paintings 
dating from the eleventh century, but renovated in the 
time of the Mughals. The outlines of many of the original 
pictures are still preserved, but it is curious to see how 
strongly imbued the later arti.sts must have been with 
Mughal ideas of painting, and how they strove to give 
greater variety to the details, and to add greater brilliancy 
and eflect to the colouring. In 2itirt of the frescoes, in 
fact, where nothing was left of the original picture, the 
artist has introduced scenes entirely in the Mughal style, 
depicting Indian houses and garden.s, Indian musicians 
and acrobats, animals and the like, all finely designed and 
executed, and all re.splendent from the free use of gold 
and silver. No doubt the Mughal tendency was strong 
in Tibet at this time, and its appearance in pictorial art 
is merely a reflexion of the political interference on the 
part of the Emperor of Delhi in the affairs of the northern 
JKAS. 1911. 10 
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frontier. For that the Mughal power reached even to 
these fastnesses of the Himalayas, is amply evidenced by 
a treaty between the Tibetan Government and the King 
of Bashahr State in 1650 A.D., of which Mr. Francke has 
secured copies giving both the Bashahr and the Tibetan 
versions. From this treaty it appears that Kehari Singh, 
the king of Bashahr, had been helped during the conflict 
by the Mughal emperor, and that he secured from Tibet 
the cession of a large part of Guge — from Shipki to the 
Wangto bridge. 

MIrpur Khas 

The excavation of the big Stupa at Mirpur Khas in Sind, 
foreshadowed a year ago in this Journal,^ has now been 
carried through by Mr. Cousens, and has been productive 
of even better results than were then anticipated. “ The 
mound which covered this Stupa,” says Mr. Cousens, “ had 
been so devastated, that I hardly hoped to And any of its 
walls standing, and, at first, I directed my attention to 
sinking a well down the centre on the chance of finding 
a relic chamber. Soon after beginning work, however, 
I found the lower parts of the walls of the square basement 
(over 50 feet each way), and, not long after this, came 
upon the relic chamber itself, 25 feet below the present 
top of the mound, upon the original ground level and 
placed exactly in the centre. The chamber measured only 
15 inches square and a foot deep, and was constructed of 
burnt brick. Within this was found a roughly formed 
circular stone cotter, and placed in the south-west and 
south-east corners beside it were two little earthen pots. 
These contained nothing but sand. On raising the lid of 
the cotter a small crystal bottle was disclosed, standing in 
a cup-shaped hollow. Around it was a quantity of white 
sand, in which, as well as on the outside of the coffer’s 
lid, were a number of coral beads and other small offerings, 

' JRAS. , October, 1909, pp. 1080-1. 
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consisting of crystal, gold, and other beads, seed pearls, 
a few grains of wheat or other cereal, and ten much 
corroded copper coinsd The crystal bottle contained 
a small gold and silver case, the one inside the other, and 
the relics of charred bone and ash. 

“ As to the outer walls of the Stupa, they were found to 
be embedded in burnt brick laid in mud, for a distance of 
some fifteen feet or more from the walls. On laying bare 
the original walls down to the ground level, the reason for 
this became at once apparent. For it was obvious, from 
the lines of the great mouldings running round the base, 
that the walls had bulged out, and at the same time had 
sunk in the centres, owing, no doubt, to the immense dead 
weight of the superstructure. The danger of the whole 
building collapsing must have been so imminent, that this 
wholesale buttressing was neeessary to prevent a disaster. 
And to the burying of the walls is due the good state of 
preservation in which the remains of the Stupa, and 
particularly the images of Buddha, have been found. The 
most perfect of the four walls is that on the north, which, 
I think, rises to within some two and a half feet of its 
original height, which I take to have been about 17 ft. 6 in. 
It is built of brick with a fine smooth surface. The 
moulded basement is six feet high, the mouldings, as the 
photograph shows, being lx>ld and well proportioned. 
Above this the walls were divided into five spaces by two 
corner and four intermediate pilasters with bases and 
capitals. The cornice mouldings above the capitals are 
gone, and only one pilaster still retains its cap. The 
corner pilasters are square below and octagonal (fluted) 
above. Each of the five bays has a large niche with 
ornamental drip-stone above. In each of the three central 
bays is a seated Buddha, in the contemplative attitude, 

' In another note on this find Mr. Cousens wrote that these coins were 
I" square and thick, but that, owing to corrosion, it had not been 
possible to identify them. 
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while in the outer panel at the east end of the north wall 
and round the corner on the east wall is a trellis pattern 
looking like a trellis window. The corresponding one at 
the west end is missing. The Buddhas are of terra-cotta, 
and have been painted with fair complexions, red robes 
and black hair, eyebrows, and pupils of the eyes. The 
majority luave woolly, wig-like hair, while two have 
straight long hair. Beneath the paint on the images is 
a thin clay slip, which has peeled off in places. The seat 
of the image in most cases is a double lotus seat, but the 
central image on the south side is seated on a four-legged 
stool. 

“ The western face of the basement ditfers from the 
other three, and would appear to have been the principal 
side of the monument. In the middle of it were found 
three cell shrines, built into the body of the iStupa wall, 
with remains of seats, upon which images were probably 
placed. No remains of these images were found, but in 
the central shrine, standing against the side wall, was 
a standing image of a male figure in a heavy curled wig, 
having a wallet tied round his wai.st, upon which his left 
hand rests, and holding in his right hand, again.st his 
breast, a flower ottering of a lotu.s. This may be a portrait 
of the prince who erected the Stupa, the wallet representing 
the money bag. 

“ In the debris in front of the w'est face of the stupa 
were found great numbers of votive tablets of unburnt 
clay, some with seated Buddhas and some with stupas 
in relief, but nearly all inscribed with the Buddhist 
formula. Here, too, were unearthed between thirty and 
forty copper coins in a much corroded condition, and 
the two round terra-cotta medallions figured in PI. VII, 2.” 

Sculpture from Harasnath Te.mple in Sikar 

The interesting sculpture figured in PI. V, 4, was found 
by Mr. Bhandarkar when vi.siting the village of Haras in 
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the little principality of Sikar in Jaipur, Rajputana. The 
temple to which it belonged is now an utter wreck, most 
of its material having been used up in the construction of 
two modern temples close by. The sculpture represents 
Brahma and Vishnu trying to fathom the lihga of Siva, 
Brahma soaring upwards to find the top, and Vishnu going- 
down in search of the bottom. The same legend is 
illustrated in a well-known sculpture in the Kailasa 
Temple at Ellora, and is not infrequently met with among 
the sculptures of Southern India; but in all the examples 
which I have seen Siva appears inside the lihga, while 
in other respects the treatment is less elaborate and 
conventional than in this one. 

Sculptures of the M.a.thura School 

Thanks to the unceasing labours of Pandit Radha 
Krishna, I have been able to purchase on behalf of the 
Government of India and to place in the local Mathura 
museum a great number of interesting .sculptures belonging 
to the early Mathura school, which the Pandit had 
collected in the neighbouring districts. For the following 
note on them I am indebted to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, who 
has done so much for the Mathura Museum, and whose 
admirable catalogue of the collections there will very 
shortly be issued : — 

“ Earliest in date are two fragments of a colossal statue 
(height 4 ft. 2 in. and 2 ft. 5 in.), which were obtained 
from the village of Baroda, 4 miles from Parkham and 
2 miles from Chhargaon. The early date of these 
fragments may be inferred from their great similarity to 
the well-known Parkham statue, now in the Mathura 
Museum, which bears an inscription in Mauryan Brahmi. 
The Baroda figure, when entire, must have exceeded the 
Parkham one, and can have been hardly less than double 
life-size. 

“ Additional proof of the prevalence of Naga worship 
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in ancient Mathura is afforded by an inscribed statuette 
which was being worshipped as Dau-ji (i.e. Baldev) in 
a temple in the city of Mathura, but which undoubtedly 
represents a Naga. The inscription, which is dated in 
the year 52, shows that this statuette was made during 
the reign of Huvishka and is only twelve years posterior 
to the Naga statue of Chhargaon, which was set up in 
the year 40 and in the reign of the same king. This is 
particularly interesting, as the Chhargaon Naga is very 
superior in workmanship and style to the statuette in 
question. 

“ The inscriptions found on the acquired sculptures are 
mostly fragmentary. Nearly all of them are written in 
Brahmi of the Kushana period, the time when the Mathura 
school of sculpture flourished. More particularly may we 
consider the reign of Huvishka as the great flourishing 
period of Mathura art. Among the nine newly recovered 
epigraphs of the Kushana period no less than six may 
be assigned to the reign of that monarch, and tliree of 
these actually contain his name. 

“ The sculptures collected by Pandit Radha Krishna also 
prove that, side by side with Buddhism and Jainism, there 
flourished in ancient Mathura the popular cults of the 
Nagas and Yakshas. Naga worship, particularly, must 
have been very prevalent, considering the great number 
of Naga images, all of which are nowadays adored as 
Dauji or Baldev. The Nagas were supposed to reside 
in rivers, springs, lakes, ponds, and tanks, and to pos.sess 
power to bring rain. This explains why they were so 
extensively worshipped by the agricultuial population of 
India. The Yakshas, like the dwarfs of old German 
mythology, were regarded as keepers of treasure, and 
Kubera, the god of wealth, was their chief. Among the 
sculptures found in the Mathura district there are numerous 
statuettes of a corpulent deity, who may be identified 
with Kubera or Vaisravana. Sometimes he is accompanied 
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by a female figure holding a child. Sculptures of the 
latter type remind us of the well-known groups of Kubera 
and Hariti, which have been found in the Peshawar 
district. 

“ Images of the goddess of fertility occur also at Mathura. 

I may mention an interesting sculpture obtained from the 
village of Tayapur, 2 miles north of Mathura on the road 
to Raya. It represents a female deity seated with an 
infant in her lap and four children between her feet. 
The pedestal is carved with a group of children at play. 
There can be little doubt that there exists a close 
connexion between tliis sculpture and effigies of Hariti, 
the goddess of fertility and queen of Yakshas. The 
villagers of Tayapur worshipped the image as Gandhari, 
the mother of Kauravas. 

“ In the course of my stay at Mathura I had an 
opportunity to visit the site of Mora, 7 miles west of the 
city and north of the road to Govardhan. This site has 
yielded the famous Mora slab inscription,^ which contains 
the name of the great-satrap Raj uvula. Unfortunately, 
this inscription was partly defaced at the time of its 
discovery by General Cunningham, and since then it has 
become still more obliterated. It is now preserved in the 
Mathura Museum. On my visit to Mora I noticed the 
remains of a building, probably a temple, constructed 
of very large bricks. Round about were considerable 
fiagments of images in the style of the Kushana period. 
They appear to belong to four standing figures, three male 
and one female. It has occurred to me that this discovery 
may be connected with the mention of ‘ images of the 
five heroes’ (juniicha - virandtii pratimd) in the Mora 
inscription. ‘ The five heroes ’ are probably the five 
sons of Pandu, and it is a plausible conjecture that the 

' Cf. Cunningham, A.S.R., voh xx, pp. 48 f., pi. v, No. 4. The 
designation “well-inscription" is misleading, as the slab does not 
appear originally to have belonged to a well. 
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fragments belonged to the images mentioned in the 
inscription. If this identification is correct, we may 
further assume that the female image i-epresents Draupadi, 
the spouse of the five Panda va brothers. 

“ The discoveries of images of the five Pandava heroes 
belonging to the Ku.shana period would, in itself, be 
a find of considerable archaeological interest. There is 
yet another historical question to be mentioned. The 
inscription on the female image is incomplete, but we can 
still trace the name of Huvishka, in whose reign it was 
apparently dated. The .slab inscription contains, as we 
saw, the name of the great-satrap Rajuvula, or, properly 
speaking, it mentions the son of Rajuvula. If, indeed, 
these two inscriptions are contemporaneous, it would 
follow that Rajuvula and his son were not independent 
rulers of Mathura, but were governors under the Kushana 
king Huvi.shka. This conclusion would not only be 
supported by the palseographical evidence of the two 
inscriptions in question, but would find a parallel in the 
Sarnath Bodhisattva in.scription in which two satraps are 
mentioned, the great-satrap Vanashpara and the satrap 
Kharapallana, who evidently were deputies of King 
Kanishka, in the third year of whose reign the epigraph 
is dated. 

“ In view of the importance of the questions involved, 
I have arranged for the exploration of the Mora site. It 
is hoped that excavation round the ruined temple will 
lead to the discovery of further sculptural remains, and 
thus enable us to decide whether indeed the fragments 
found on the surface belonged to images of the five 
Pandavas and their con.sort Draupadi. The work will be 
carried out under the direct supervision of Pandit Radha 
Krishna, who has given such signal proof of his intelligent 
interest in the anti([uitie.s of Mathuia.” 

The sculpture figured in PI. YIII, 2, which is among 
those collected by the Pandit, belongs, according to the 
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inscription on its base, to the reign of Huvishka, and is 
particularly interesting, inasmuch as the figure is attired 
in the Indo-Scythian dress depicted on the coins of the 
Kushana empei'ors and on the bronze casket from 
Kanishka’s Stupa at Peshawar. On that casket the 
emperor Kanishka is shown in precisely the same attitude 
as this statue, holding a lotus in his right hand and an 
uncertain object (? purse) in his left, and there can be 
little doubt that he is there portrayed as the donor of the 
casket and of the stupa which enshrined it. A similar 
figure is that referred to on p. 148 above, which 
Mr. Cousens justifiably identifies as the donor of the 
Stupa at Mii’pur Khas. It seems probable, therefore, 
that this Mathura sculpture also represents the donor of 
some Stupa or other holj' memorial, near which it was 
erected. 

Ramatirtham 

In the Madras Presidency, Mr. Rea continued his 
excavation of the Buddhist Monastery at Ramatirtham 
in the Vizagapatam District. “ Several other buildings,” 
he writes, “chiefly chuiti/as and cells for the monks, 
were unearthed, and the whole range of structures that 
exist on the long rocky platform on the hill was exposed. 
Among these remains there was a singular lack of small 
objects of interest, but in this respect they resembled 
the Sahkaram ruins. At that place, the bulk of the 
finds of small inscribed and other objects was obtained 
at the black ashes deposits lower down on the hill side. 
This being so, similar deposits were searched for at 
Ramatirtham, and were at last di.scoveied about half- 
way down the hill, and directly below the dirt' on which 
the monastery stands. These deposits are of some 
considerable extent, and are from 10 to 12 feet in depth. 
They are thickly mixed with broken pottery to the 
very bottom, and in them were found a number of iron 
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implements and other small articles. The deposits are 
formed from the debris of a village once attached to 
the monastery as well as from the refuse of the monastery 
itself, which must have been thrown over its walls on 
to this ground below. ” 


Yathemyo 

In Burma, the excavations at Yathemyo, in the Prome 
District, were taken up again by Mr. Taw Sein Ko, and 
fresh ground was broken at the Singyidaing, Atwin 
Moktaw, and Kanthonzindaung Pagodas. Of his work 
on this site Mr. Taw Sein Ko sends the following account : 
“ Among the hods made at the Singyidaing Pagoda, which 
consisted chiefly of terra-cotta tablets, there is a small 
headless figure of the Buddha carved in light porous 
stone, which the Burmese call 'Andagu’ (PI. YIII, 4). 
It is anatomically well moulded, and its workmanship 
forms a striking contra.st, in neatness and finish, to that 
of the votive tablets. It is the first of its kind ever 
discovered at Prome. 

“ Among the mounds of debris which were discovered 
at Hmawza, the one marking the site of the Atwin 
Moktaw Pagoda is the largest. It measures about 174 feet 
in diameter at the base, and 39 feet in height, and local 
tradition assigns it to the early centuries before the 
Christian era. No evidence has yet been discovered to 
confirm this date, but a find which was made here is 
well worth some notice. It is a fragmentary stone with 
the figure of an ogi'e cut ujion it in low relief. Half 
of the upper part is mis.sing. The ogre is represented 
as holding with both hands a club placed on his right 
shoulder. It was discovered in the core of the pagoda, 
and was probably placed there as a guardian of its 
valuable contents (PI. VIII, 3). There is a superstitious 
belief among the Burmans that such figures become 
animated with life whenever sacrilege is committed on 
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a sacred shrine. The figure is much defaced, and its date 
cannot be determined with any degree of certainty. 

“ To the south of Hmawza, there is a low range of hills 
isolating Thayekittaya (Sriksetra) from the Irrawaddy 
River. Almost every peak on it is crowned by a pagoda, 
which is now a mass of debris. There are indications 
that, at some ancient period, the hillsides were used for 
burying the funeral urns of the Pyu, who are known as 
Piu or P‘iao in the Chinese annals of the T‘ang dynasty 
(618—907 A.D.). They are now used for a utilitarian 
purpose, that is, for quarrying gravel for the railway and 
public roads. On the top of a hill, which is known as 
‘ Kanthonzindaung a small mound of debris was dis- 
covered with a low depression in the centre. It was 
opened and some interesting finds were made, most of 
which consist of terra-cotta votive tablets. A great 
number of these were found a few feet below the surface 

on the eastern side of the mound. One of them is 

illustrated in PI. VIII, 1. On its obverse face, is the figure 

of a Bodhisattva with an aureoled head. On his right, is 

a small Stupa, and on his left a flower. The palms of both 
hands rest on the knees and the right foot hangs down. 
On the proper right of the figure is a legend which appears 
to be the Buddhist creed in Sanskrit.^ On the reverse 
face of the tablet are some characters in an unknown 
language, which I imagine may be Pyu.” 

Other Epiguaphic.vl Finds 

In conclusion let me add the following note with which 
Mr. V enkayya, the Govei-nment Epigraphist, has favoured 
me regarding the latest finds in the epigraphical line, 
apart from those already mentioned. 

“ The earliest inscription discovered in the Western 

' [These talilets are of a type frequently met with on Buddhist sites 
in India, and there can be little doubt, I think, that they were stamped 
with dies brought from India. They belong to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A.u. — J. H. M.] 
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Circle during the last held season was found at Sakrai in 
the Jaipur state. It is dated in Sariivat 879 and records 
the building of a mandapa in front of the goddess Sankara 
(now called Sakambhari). At Chatsu, 26 miles south of 
Jaipur, is an epigraph whicli belongs to an entirely new 
Guhila dynastj’ hitherto unknown from other records. 
The inscription is not dated, but it cannot be later than 
tlie tenth century A.D.. to judge from the characters. The 
Guhila king Baladitya is here .said to have erected a temple 
of Murari (Vishnu) in memory of his dead queen Rattava, 
daughter of tlie Chahamana pilnce Sivaraja. From certain 
short inscriptions at Jin-mata^ in the Sekhavati provduce 
of the Jaipur state (not far from Sakrai) we get the date 
Vikrama 1162 for the Chahamana king Frith viraja I, and 
Vikrama 1196 for Arnoraja of the same family. A certain 
Durgaraja is mentioned with the date Samvat 982 in an 
epigraph from Pushkar. now removed to the Ajmer Museum. 

“ In the Southern Circle, the A.ssistant Superintendent 
and his staff visited 80 villages belonging to eleven 
different districts, and copied nearly 800 stone inscriptions. 
As in previous years, .several natural caves with rock-cut 
beds and Brahmi in.scriptions were discovered in the Madura 
di.strict. In some of the caves, hgures of Jaina .saints, with 
Vatteluttu inscriptions on their pedestals, have also been 
found. The Brahmi inscriptions niay be assigned to the 
third or second century li.C. 

“ An important tind Is the copper-plate charter of the 
early Chalukj'a king Vikramaditya I (obtained from 
a native of Gadval in the Nizam’s Dominions). It is 
dated in 8aka-Samvat 596 (corresponding to A.D. 674) 

' [The temjile jii whifli these inscriptions occur wa.s found b}' 
^Ir. Bhaiidarkar in the jnhdifir of Khaiidelfi, in the midst of a thick 
jungle. Only the .-ulihrniiaiiihqui and parts of the out.side .shrine wall 
are now preserved of the old .struetuie. Mr. Ilhandarkar states that 
the pillars of the hall are "deeply and elegantly carved in the pot and 
foliage style, and, though perhap.s not earlier than the ninth, are 
ccrtaiiil}- not later than the tenth century .v.d." — .J. H. M.] 
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and the 20th year of the king’s reign. He bears the 
titles Anivdrita, 8rivallah}ia,Ranara8ika, and Rdjamalla, 
and claims to have caused the destruction of the Mahamalla 
family (i.e. of the Pallavas of Kanchi),^ The grant 
recorded in the inscription was made at the request of 
Queen Gaiiga-Mahadevi, while the king’s ‘ victorious army 
having entered the Cholika province (vishaya) was 
encamped in Uragapura .situated on the southern bank 
of the Kaveri ’. This invasion of the Chola country 
evidently took place after the defeat of the Pallava 
king Paramesvaravarman and the capture of Kafichi. 
Uragapura, on the southern bank of the Kaveri, where 
Vikramaditya’s victorious army was encamped, seems 
to be the Sanskritised form of Uraiyur, the ancient 
Chola capital. In other inscriptions of the Chalukyas 
of Badilmi hitherto known, we are told in a general 
way that the Cholas, Pandyas, and Keralas were overcome. 
But tlie Gadval plates state specifically that the Chalukyas 
actually penetrated as far south as the hanks of the river 
Kaveri during the reign of Vikramaditya I. 

“ In Southern India considerable importance was attached 
in ancient times to stone in.scription.s. When any temples 
had to be rebuilt, all the records found on its walls were 
first copied into a book ;xnd then ro-engraved on the new 
walls on completion of the building operations. Re-copying 
of ancient inscriptions had been noticed in previous years 
at Tirupati and Tiruvallam in the North Arcot District, 
and at Tirumalavadi in the Trichinopoiy District. The last 
field season has brought to light a fourth case of this 
kind. During the reio-n of the Chola king Kulottuiiga I 
(a.d. 1070-1118) the temple at Siddlialihgamadam in 
the South Arcot Di.strict was rebuilt and copies of old 
inscriptions, which had already existed on the walls of 
the original building, were re-engraved. Hence we find 

^ This inscription resembles closely the Haklarabad plate of the same 
king in the historical portion. The latter is, however, not dated. 
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a number of early Chola and Rashtrakuta records in the 
temple written in comparatively later characters. 

“ The other inscriptions discovered in the Southern 
Circle belong to the following dynasties : — The Pallavas, 
the Ganga-Pallavas, the Western Gangas, the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyani, the Rashtrakutas, the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Veugi, the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Keralas 
of Kongu, the Hoysalas, the Kakatijms, the Reddis, the 
Vijayanagara kings, and the Qutb Shahis of Golcouda.” 
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ANOTHER UNKNOWN LANGUAGE FROM EASTERN 
TURKESTAN 

By a. COWLEY 

TT is only with the greatest diffidence that I offer the 
following notes on the document, in a hitherto 
unknown script, of which a facsimile is appended in the 
accompanying plate. My remarks may appear premature, 
and in any case the results obtained are very slight, but 
it was thought advisable to publi.sb them as a preliminary 
notice, in the hope that some more competent scholar 
might be able to help in the decipherment. 

The document is one of eleven excavated by Dr. Stein 
in the course of his explorations along the ancient Chinese 
Limes which he discovered in the desert extending from 
the oasis of Tun-huang on the extreme western confines 
of the Chinese province of Kan-su towards Lop-nor, the 
terminal marshes of the Tarim River. A preliminary 
account of these explorations carried out in the spring 
of 1907 has been given by Dr. Stein in his paper 
“Explorations in Central Asia 1906-08”, in the Geo- 
cjrajpMcal Journal for September, 1909, pp. 33 sqq. 

According to the information supplied to me by 
Dr. Stein these documents, all of which are on paper, 
were brought to light by the clearing of a narrow passage 
within the modest quarters which adjoined one of the 
ruined watch towers on the ancient border wall, marked 
T. XII in Dr. Stein’s survey. They were found in the 
midst of a thick deposit of refuse of all kinds which filled 
the passage, and at about 3 feet above the floor. On 
a somewhat lower level in the same rubbish heap there 
were found tlmee Chinese documents on wood, with 
writing of the Han period. Amongst other Chinese 
records on wooden slips recovered from adjoining small 
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rooms, two bear exact dates corresponding to the years 
3 A.D. and 20 A.D. The westernmost portion of the Limes 
where this particular ruin is situated is proved by an 
abundance of accurately dated Chinese records to have 
been regularly garrisoned from the beginning of the first 
century B.C. down to the first half of the first century a.d. 
But the ancient trade route from Tun-huang to Lop-nor 
and thence through Chinese Turkestan to the West, which 
the Limes was intended to protect, remained in use for 
caravans during subsequent periods, at least intermittently, 
and as its line passes within a mile of the watch station 
T. XII, the temporary occupation of the ruined quarters 
in the latter b}’ passing travellers during the early 
centuries of our era appears to Dr. Stein very likely. 

With regard to the question of the age of the 
documents in an unknown script recovered from T. XII, 
Dr. Stein points out to me that the only other .specimen 
of this identical script di.scovercd by him in this region 
is a fragmentary tablet of wood showing a few words 
written in ink. This was found on a ruined watch tower, 
T. YIc, guarding the western flank of the Limes and 
situated at a direct distance of over 22 miles to the south 
of the nearest point of the ancient trade-route. A variety of 
archa3ological ob.servations induce Dr. Stein to believe that 
this fragment must have been left behind during the period 
when the frontier line was .still actually held by a garrison. 

Another chronological indication is supplied by the 
di.scovery of a small paper fragment, showing the same 
script, which Dr. Stein excavated in December, 1906, in 
a large refuse heap of the ancient site in the northern 
part of the Lop-nor desert, some 350 miles west of Tun- 
huang (see Geographical Journal. 1909, pp. 27 sq.). This 
site, according to the conclusive evidence of dated Chinese 
records, must have been finally abandoned in the first 
half of the fourth century a.u. It is significant that it 
lay on the northern branch of the above - mentioned 
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ancient trade-route from Tun-huang to the West, which 
branch from that period onwards became impassable 
through desiccation of the desert region. It was the 
thought of these several local indications which led 
Dr. Stein in his above-quoted paper (p. 35) to hazard the 
question : Are these [documents in an unknown script 
resembling Aramaic] perhaps in some Iranian tongue, and 
were they left behind by some early traders from Persia 
or Western Turkestan coming for the silk of the distant 
Seres ? ” 

Of the eleven documents excavated at T. XII live were 
entirely or nearly complete, being found neatly folded 
and still tied with string. One among them, the largest, 
measuring when unfolded 16| by 9-1 inches and showing 
sixty lines of writing, was found wrapped up in silk 
and thus placed within an inscribed envelope of a stout, 
probably woollen, fabric. Tlie other six documents were 
also folded, but were in a more or less fragmentaiy state. 
The paper has not yet been scientifically examined, but 
closely resembles in appearance that of Chinese and 
Kharoshthi documents discovered by Dr. Stein at the site 
north of Lop-nor, and belonging to the .second half of the 
third and commencement of the fourth century a.d. 

As the paper was very much “ jjcrished ” the work of 
opening and flattening it required great skill and 
patience. It has been mo.st successfullj' accomplished by 
Messrs. Maltby and Son, of Oxford, to whom I am much 
indebted for the interest they have taken in the matter. 
The partly legible writing on the outside of some of the 
documents was recognized by Dr. Stein as being in an 
Aramaic alphabet, and knowing my interest in that 
branch of palmography he very kindl}’ handed them over 
to me. I expected to supply a translation of them as 
soon as they were unfolded, but up to the present I must 
confess to being defeated. 

The alphabet is evidently Aramaic in origin. It has 
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a curiously familiar appearance, and is perhaps the 
written counterpart of that found in the Sassanian 
inscriptions of Hajiahad and elsewhere. Unfortunately 
no really satisfactory facsimiles of these inscriptions exist 
and the legends on coins do not give much help. The 
ordinary representations of the Sassanian alphabet will, 
however, explain several characters in this writing, though 
others are widelj’^ different. The direction of the writing 
is clearly from right to left. 

As to the language, the only really certain fact is that 
it is not Aramaic or any other Semitic dialect. Naturally 
I looked again at F. W. K. Muller’s excellent papers in 
the publications of the Prussian Academy, dealing with 
various fragments from the Turfan region, but none of 
these seem to have any relation to the present documents. 
There can he no doubt that the documents are letters or 
dispatches (see below). They are therefore not necessarily 
in any language which may have been spoken at the place 
in which they were found. Considering the character 
and main purpose of the ancient trade-route along which 
they occur, their language, as well as their script, is more 
likely to belong to the West. One or two words can be 
read with tolerable certainty as Aramaic, although the 
rest are certainly not Semitic. Taking these few poor 
facts in connexion with the resemblance of the alphabet 
to that of the Sassanian inscriptions, we seem forced to 
conclude that the language is some form of Iranian in 
which, as in Pahlavi, Aramaic words were used. 

It has been mentioned that the documents are letters or 
dispatches. They are written on one side of the paper only, 
and on the outside of six of them, as folded, are the more 
or less legible remains of a few lines of writing arranged 
like the address in mediaeval Oriental letters, thus 
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If this is the address, one side must mean “ to X ” 
and the other “ from Y As a matter of fact, wiiere 
the outer inscription is legible, one side always begins 
with a word which can only be read as JD min, the 
Araniaic-Pahlavi preposition “ from ”, and the other side 
with what seems to be the Pahlavi vacl = Aram. ny “ to 
The view that this is really an address is confirmed b 3 ’ 
the fact that the words introduced by “ to ” are repeated 
at the bewinnincr of the document. 

O O 

The address may be expected to take the form “ to his 
Excellency X from his humble servant Y ”, or “ to X, the 
general commanding at Z, from Y As the initial words 
are used also on the outside, they must be some merelj' 
complimentary formula or title. The formula is the same 
in all the documents in which it is legible, but the 
following remarks I’efer only to the text reproduced in 
the plate, leaving out of consideration for the present the 
question whether all the letters, which are in different 
hands, are addressed to the same person. The word after 
vad begins with an evident 3 and ends with a character 
which elsewhere seems to be a vowel. I suggest that the 
intervening character is a H, and that the word is 'HI hagt, 
which occurs on Sassanian coins, and in the in.scription 
of Naqsh-i-Rustam is translated by the Greek 06o'<?, 
being a derivative from the Old Persian ha<ja = “ God". 
Originally no doubt it was equivalent to minochetr, used 
of kings on coins, etc. = “ ofispring of the gods ”, but here, 
if the person addressed was not a king, probably in 
a modified sense, “ excellent.” The next word begins with 
a character like the A but really different and always 
distinguished from it, the left-hand stroke being curv^ed, 
whereas that of J is straight. It is evidently' the 
Sassanian PI. Then follows a character something like 
the Sassanian 1 and like (but reallj'- distinct from ?) the 
i in hcKjt ; then a Sassanian H (tO) ; then a very common 
letter like the Sassanian K, which may be the vowel a ; 
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and lastly the vowel i again. The word ma\’ therefore 
be read 'XrilPl. Pahl. JcliLitdl (mod. Persian = 

“ master The hust three words, then, on the address 
and in the letter may be translated " to his excellency 
the governor If this is right, we have the value.s of 

X, 1, :i, 1, 1, n, h a. n- 

After these three words there follow, both in the first 
line of the letter and on the addre.ss, two words which 
must be either the names or a further description of the 
person to whom the letter is sent. Then in the tir.st line 
and also on the ?c/t-hand side of the address there is 
a word which, since it is followed here, as elsewhere, 
ja “ from ”, can only mean “sent” or “a missive”. The 
first character is mo.st like a S ; the third, judging from 
a subsequent word, seems to be ^ : and the fourth is the 
n as in ’Xmn. It looks as though the second letter must 
therefore be a “I, making “ some- 

thing sent.” After ja there are two words which must 
be the names or description of the sender. Then two 
words which occur in tlie .same position in the first line 
of several of the documents, and which must be some 
form of salutation, since the phrase does not appear in the 
addre.sses or elsewhere. The latter of the two words ends 
with a a, preceded by a character which can only be ^ 
(obliterated in the facsimile, but clear in other documents). 
It seems probable that the word is the Aram. -Paid. 
.s7i«(«irt = “ qjeace ”, tlie tir.st character being the same as 
the ^ in ria^“ 13 - preceding word, which must be 

transliterated , looks as though it might be the Pahlavi 
corruption of a thousand”, but I hardly like to 

suggest this. If the.se words are rightly read we have 
the additional values of '7, S, * 1 , 

So far the results seem fairly probable. The proof of 
them depends on the application of these values to other 
words in the documents. We ought in fact to be able to 
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read the rest of the text with at least a small measure 
of success. This, I confe.ss, I cannot do ; hut considering 
the very great difficulty of elucidating the Sassanian 
inscriptions, I am inclined to hope that the reason lies in 
my own ignorance. I will therefore only add a few 
further identifications. 

The most commonly recurring word, appearing in every 
line of the present document, ought, according to the 
values ascertained, to be read Since it is used 

so often, it can only be either the verb “ to be ’’ or some 
common conjunction like “ aird “• item ”. It is not likely 
to be a substantive, since it is found in all the documents, 
and the}' can hardly all relate entirely to the same thing. 
It is natural to think of the Aram.-Pahl. used 

frecprently for “ then ”, amounting to little more than 
‘ and”. That the same form should serve for T and *1, 
as in some forms of Aramaic, would not be surprising, 
but there can hardly be two forms for namely this and 
the form in Also the word never occurs in the 

bare form but always with two additional lettei-s. 

The la.st of those ought to bo “1 as in but perhaps 

they are meant to be distinguished, .since the forms are 
slightlj’ different. The word takes suffixes, as conjunctions 
legularly do in Pahlavi. They arc D- in 1. 3 (twice) and 
1. 4 (twice), ri- in 1. 7 and jH- in 1. G, in 1. 8. I take 
these to be the suffixes of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd persons 
respective! corre.sponding to the Pahlavi -m, 4, -nh, with 
a conjunction, and I,” “ and you,” “ and he.” One of 
these suffixes, |n-. appears again in 1. 6 appended to 
a word “l'SX(?), which is used almost equally often in 
apparently the sense of a conjunction in other documents. 
It seems to be the Aram.— Paid. with the same 

termination as in “innxf.t With regard to the termina- 
tion Jl- (1. 7), there can be no doubt that this is a final 
form of n, as in the Sas.sanian alphabet, and not a p, 
which it more resembles ; note e.g. the latter part of the 
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foul’th word in 1. 1 and the sixth word in 1. 2. However, 
the form without a tail is used as linal in and 

sometimes elsewhere. Other words recognizable are 
Aram.-Pahl. “ not ” in 11. 5, 6, 7 (twice), 8 ; 
Persian lLSo “ one ”, “ a ” (pi-obably not Aram.-Pahl. 
“ this ”), 11. 2, 4, 7, elsewhere 'D', sometimes apparently 
connected with its noun, as 1. 2, (?) 1. 2 ; 

Aram.-Pahl. *73 “ all ” in 11. 3, 7, 8 (twice), cf. also 
“ each one ”, 1. 8. Perhaps, too, 713 1. 7 = “ good ”, and 

(with for A as in Pahlavi) = .J.A “ a measure”,!. 8. 

Further, the numerals appear to be written as in 
Pablavi, e.g. 1. 2 ^ = 4 ; 1. 3 p aw .uw = 8, with a suffix. 
In fact, in 11. 2-4 we seem to have an enumeration of 
objects, the higher numbers being in ciphers and “ one ” 
being used se\ eral times. The number in 1. 3 preceded 
by *73 is perhaps the total of the preceding, but as the 
numerals are rather broken it is not possible to be sure 
of this. In 1. 9 (margin) the “ one ” is written with 
a cipher, instead of “[’> after ^3- The line seems to 
mean “ . . . 3 '37‘7, each one (being) (and) '"XS 

(? numeral) each one (being) ...” 

In conclusion, I give a table of the probable values of 
the characters, a hand-copy of the address on the back, 
a list of words found in the document, and a reduced 
facsimile of it from a photograph. The table of characters 
contains all the forms found, seventeen or nineteen in 
number. No sign has been identified as 1 or medial 3, 
which must occur, so that some signs must have double 
values, or at any rate are not distinguishable. Possibly 
the doubtful equivalents of ' and 7 correspond to T and J. 
There seem to be no signs for H, 13, V, p. The la.st sign 
in the table is perhaps a final form of the letter doubtfully 
given as ', but the larger form of it is used as a cipher. 
The last but one, which only occurs once, is probably 
a high numeral, as it precedes numeral units in 1. 3. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

The Saxcih Edict or Asoka 

The short and much damaged edict of Asoka at Saiichi 
is not without interest, because it supplements and explains 
the still more fragmentary Allahabad edict and the 
mutilated fourth line of the Sarnath edict. The heo-iunin(<- 
of the Saiichi edict is lost, and the legible words of the 
first and second of the preserved lines do not yield 
a complete sentence. The end of tlie .second line and the. 
beginning of the third have not yet been deciphered 
completely. 

Biihler in Ep. Ind., vol. 2, p. 367, read ; — 

[2] . ta. pa [S] . [ . ikld{')fuih] . m . . ri(0 . [ke ?] 

M. Boyer in Journal Asiutiqur, serie 10, vol. 10 (1907), 
p. 123, transcribed the same portion thus : — 

[2] [}ia]ta pa- [3] . ^[kamltaih. . ina{hhe']ri [(oj/cc 

His conjectural restoration (p. 124) runs; — 

[2] lidta pa- [3] chamtikamtam dharamahheri lake 

Finally, Professor Venis in Jour, and Proc. A.s. Sor. 
Bengal, new series, vol. 3 (1907), p. 4, read ; — 

[2] ofapa [3] vntike hhai'utr niadhu riyuk'- 

A careful examination of the existing traces of letters 
enables me to state with perfect confidence that the actual 
reading of the stone is : — 

[2] putapa- [3] [ynjl/Ar i-ha I'udania.-iuriyike 

As the facsimile (El, 2. 369) shows, the first letter 
cannot be ha or o, but may he pe or pu : more probably 
the latter, which is required by the context. The first 
letter of 1. 3 is lost, but can be supplied with certainty. 
The third is kani or ke, more probably the latter. The 
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fourth is distinctly charii, not tuni or hliuiii. The fifth is 
destroyed, but the outlines of du can still be traced. The 
seventh letter is not hJie or dhil. but sa. The ninth letter 
is surely not lo. hut j/a or, more probably, yi. That ray 
reading is correct, can be proved from the circular part 
of edict 7 on the Dellii Siwalik pillar, 1. 10, ■when- 
Dr. Fleet’s excellent plate (Fiid. Anf.. \ol. Id, p. 810) 
reads distinctly : — 

iniidptipotil'v vldukdo i nan idly dct' hotu ti 

The adverb clMiiidaniu-iRrlylki' corresponds to the 
well-known term didaindrarhani of later records, and 
exhibits, like pn.tupcipotlhc. the Prakrit athx ll-a, which 
we find also in two Pallava inscriptions and on the 
Kondamudi plates ; see vadhanike and vejayike in Ep. Ind., 
vol. 1, p. 6, text I. 9, and vol. 0, p. 87, text 1. 5 f., p. 817. 
text 1. 8 f. 

In the last line tlic stone does not read sarhfjJnisa nunjf, 
as Biihler and M. Boyer have transcribed, hut ynnufjie 
samar/e. 

I now subjoin a translation of tlie preserved portion 
of the Safichi edict - 


Translation 

'• . . . path is pre.scribed both for tin' monks and foi- 
the nuns. 

As long as (my) sons and great-grandsons (shall reign, 
and) as long as the moon and the sun (.shall shine), the 
monk or nun who slmll cause divisions in the Saihfdia ’ 
should be caused to put on white robes -and to reside in 

1 Thi> translation is based on AI. Boyer'- e.xplanation ot the word- 
jjK mmtihnia hhokhnfi (p. 1301.1. 

- AI, Boyur fp. b'lO) (luote- ii pa-a^o Ir.im Buddhu-liosh.i in which 
Asoka is said to have given white robe- {nf'ihhi! nOthan;) to tlic 
lieretioal monks whom lie c.vpclled : see A'liiayapitaka, ed. Oldenberg, 
vol. 3. p. 312. The projier colour of tlie robe- of a Buddhist monk m 
yellow. 
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ii iion-resideuce.i For what is my desire ! That the 
Saiiigha may be united - (and) of long duration.” 

E. Hultzsch. 


Ox SOME Irregular U.ses of me and te in Epic 
Sanskrit, and some Related Problems 

In lii.s "Grammatical Notes", JRAS., 1910, pp. 468-74, 
4Ir. Keitli undertakes to disjirove any alleged uses of 
me and te in the Ramayana other than as datives and 
genitive.s. Some other apparent irregularities are also 
treated by liini. This article came to my notice just as 
I was preparing to take up my new duties as Ethnologist 
at the Bureau of American Etlinology, so that I have 
not had the full amount of time that I should ordinarily 
desire in replying to it. But as there is but little 
likelihood of my having more leisure in the near future, 
I think it as M’ell to say a few M'ords now. 

I am glad to acknowledge that lie has properly corrected 
me on several individual points (.see beloM’), but I regret 
to .state that as a M'holc I am unconvinced by his arguments. 
We clifler radically in principle. 

We read (p. 469) "though in any case arguments from 
Pali or Prakrit syntax to Sanskrit are apt to be ipiite 
unscientitic and lead to unsound results ”. I am quite 
sure that a careful peru.sal of Franke's Die C((suslc]ire des 
Pujiini, BB. xvi, pp. 64-120, would make him exceedingly 
reluctant to make such a sweeping statement. Compare 
Delbriick, Brugmann-Delbruck, G rnndrixx. iii, 86 ; Jacobi, 
Erz., p. vi ; Kielhorn, JRAS., 1898, p. 18. This last 
reference may be ijuoted : " In the so-called epic Sanskrit 

‘ i.e.. a PGSKleiiec unfit top ineinbcp*' ot tlie Scuiigha. I’pofe-'sor \ eni^ 
(loc. cit., p. 3) quotes Buddhagliosha's explanation of the term aunrasa : 
''GQ Sacnd Book'< of thi vol. 17i p. 3S8, note 1. 

“ The word , a'-: well as hhtfnn in 1. 3 of the Sarnath edict. 

Bp. hid., vol. 8, p. IGS, supports my translation ot hhokhati. 
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there are not a few forms and constructions which seem to 
me Pali rather than Sanskrit.” 

On p. 474 we read “The use of these forms [me and te 
are meant] in other senses in Pali and Prakrit is of no value 
for Yedie or Sanskrit In so far as both Pali and 
Prakrit share a number of lexical and grammatical features 
with Yedie as opposed to Sanskrit (Pischel, Grammatih, 
section 6 ; Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, pp. 150 tf., and the 
literature cited in these references), in principle there is 
no reason whj’ Pkt. me and te (de) cannot be used as 
arguments in favour of the view that in Yeda me and te 
may be used as accusative.s. Cf. Pischel, GGA., 1877, 
p. 1066. Whether they actually are is an entirely different 
matter. It is an acknowledged fact that Epic Sanskrit 
teems with Middle Indie forms (Kielhorn, JRAS., 1898, 
p. IS ; Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 261 ff, especially p. 263. 
foot-note 2 : I think the more the epic is studied the more 
Prakrit will be found ”). To cite a few such cases : ew 
(for e.s'a) ; (jdva-s as acc. pi. ; the accusatives duhitCim, 
xvasdm \ mdtCi as vocative; iniitaras as acc. pi.; durvacas 
as nom. sing. masc. ; -anti for -utl mna, brurni, dadmi, 
kurmi. samtihrii/antu (passive witli active termination) ; 
gerunds in -ya for -tea : causatives in -dpayu. Citations 
for all of these will be ea.sily found in my “ Linguistic 
Archaisms of the Ramayana ”, JAOS., xxv i, 89-145. 
Hence the occurrence of lae or te in other functions than 
dat. and gen. in Epic Sanskrit should not surprise us. 

Mr. Keith on p. 472 .says that the argument available 
from the use of me and te as accu.satives found by Pischel 
in Rgveda is of no weight. I quite agree with him that 
there is a great gulf between Rgveda and the Epic ; hut 
once admitting this apparently irregular use of me and te. 
in Rgveda (which !Mr. Keith does not), I .sue no rea.son 
why per se we should reject the possibility of me and te 
occurring in tlio Epic in other functions than dat. and 
gen., for the reason that we find ^ edic arcliaisms (despite 
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Bohtlingk and Jacobi) in the Epics. Such are : the 
sandhi of pragrhya vowels ; double sandhi ” ; acc. pi. 
neut. of a-stems in -a : nom. pi. of -R-.stems in -vas ; acc, 
pi. of i-.stems in -ayas: yds as noin. pi.; nom. pi. of 
r-stems in -is ; acc. pi. of 1-steins in -yas ; dpus as acc. pi. ; 
a few isolated agreements in the voice of certain verbs ; 
improper subjunctive; hravita as 2nd pers. pi. imp. ; 
the participle ^■tuvdna-; .sporadic absence of reduplication 
in the perfect ; perfect middle participle : absence of 
aug'inent (not rare); the use of t in the futures juyisya- 
(JB.E. : jC'pja- Y. +), (AV.R. ; svapsyu- B. +) ; 

inithuna as a masc. noun ; .surF.srpa as a neuter ; rodasi 
construed with a singular: a number of verbal forms. 
IJiese will be found duly registered in my “ Linguistic 
Archaisms etc. Hopkins, Great Epie, pp. 261 tf., should 
also be consulted, as well as Holtzniann’s monograph on 
the language of the Mahabharata. 

Now if the use of hu; and te other than as datives 
and genitives is admitted for both Yedic and Middle 
Indie, then to a still greater degree there is no inherent 
reason wiiy we should not find use also in the Epic. 
For there are some, though very few, agreements between 
Vedic, Epic »Sanskrit. and Middle Indie as opposed to 
Classical Sanskrit. Such are more free sandhi and the 
stem ap»ivd- (Pkt. acclaird- phonetically). Note too the 
construction of md with augmented tense in SB., TA., KS. ; 
the shortening of final vowels in compounds in ApSS. : 
with Epic (R.) paintpi compare TB. and puinthhix. 

Now let us turn to the individual ca.ses. First we take 
up me as instrumental. The only case I claim is at 
iv, 14. 14 : aiirtaiii noktapurvam me ciraiii krcchre 
tixfliatd. Mr. Keith here suggests a double construction. 
In principle this is cpiite permissible. And Mr. Keith 
lays emphasis on the fact that me and te as instrumentals 
in Pali are by no means certain. I go further, and admit 
that I have never met eitlicr in Pali where they must be 
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instrumentals and cannot be simple o-enitive?-. And not 
a single example of me cited by Pisehel as instrumental 
is necessarily to be taken as such. Nevertheless me 
as instrumental cannot be denied to certain Middle Indie 
dialects, namely, certain Asokan ones, as Wackernagel 
pointed out long ago (KZ. xxiv, 599 I may perhaps 
be permitted to go into tliis further, and add more proof 
for his contention, as of recent t'ears I have devoted 
considerable attention to the Asokan inscriptions. We 
have in the third edict of the KalsI, Jaugada, and Dhauli 
redactions of the Fourteen Edicts of Asoka, at iii, 7, iii, 10, 
iii, 9 respectively, me in concord with an instrumental. 
The Girnar version (at iii, 1) has rauyCi as the correspondent 
to MagadhaiG me, which accordingly must be an instru- 
mental. The Mansehra corre.sponding passage is nearlj' 
valueless as it teems with Magadhisms, and the Shilh- 
bazgarhi one happens to have a lacuna where we otherwise 
would find a correspondent to me. 

Similarly, at Dh. v, 22 we have me in concord with an 
instrumental. The Girnar text has maya as the corre- 
spondent, the Man.sehra and Shrihbfizgarhi versions have 
maija (vowel (piantities are not distinguished in the 
alphabet in which these versions are written), the Kfdsi 
recension has mnma[yd]. The Jaugada redaction has 
a lacuna in the corresponding pa.s.sage. It will be seen 
that me of the Dhauli redaction here, too, must be an 
instrumental. 

And corre.sponding to Uhauli me at v, 20. the Girnar 
text has rmnyd as the correspondent, the Shilhljazgarhi 

’ For the benefit of those i\ ho are not ,‘,[)ec-iali't^ I nu'iitinii that it i-. 
a reoog-nized fact that tlie (Jirnar, Shalibazifarhi, anil Man.-.ehra redac- 
tions of the Fourteen Edicts are translation^ from an original composed 
in a Magadhan dialect, that is, a speech essentially the same as that ot 
the Dliauli, .Taui^aila, and KfiKi (Edicts i ix) redactions of the Fourteen 
Edicts, and that of the various versions ot the Se\en Pillar Edicts ; and 
that this dialect has left traces in the translations. .Such traces ale 
called Magadhisms, as the dialects of the above-named monuments weie 
Magadhan. 
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and Mansehra recensions have maya, the Kalsi text has 
mamaya. Here, again, me must be an instrumental. 

In the dialects of the various versions of the Seven 
Pillar Edicts me is found in concord with an instrumental ; 
see Delhi-Sivalik, i, 1, 2 ; iv, 1, 2 : v, 1, 2 : v, 19, 20 ; vi, 
1, 2 ; vii, 2, 10 ; Delhi-Mirat, v, l-l, 15 ; Allahabad, i, 1 ; 
V, 20 ; Eadhia, i, 1,2 ; iv, 14 ; vi, 14 : Mathia, i, 1, 2 ; iv, 17 ; 
V, 14, 15 ; vi, 16 (1). 

By the analogy of Dh. v, 20 we can be sure me is an 
instrumental at ii, 14 of tlie D.S. redaction of the Seven 
Pillar Edicts, and similarly in the other versions. The 
same applies to D.S. iii, 17, 18, and the corresponding 
passages of the other redactions. 

For the construction of the past participle of ^/kr ^\ith 
the instrumental of the 1st personal pronoun singular see 
also Dh. vi, 28 ; J. vi, 1 ; K. vi, 18 ; G. vi, 2 ; Shb. vi, 
14; Mans, vi, 27. These references will even further 
strengthen our belief that me can be used as an 
instrumental. 

As I have stated above, Middle Indie forms teem in the 
Epic, and for this reason, since me as an instrumental 
cannot be denied for certain Asokan dialects, I shall 
continue to regard me in the combination me-ti^tJiata as 
a true instrumental. I may add that Pischel adduces 
but one certain example where te is an instrumental in 
Prakrit ; there are a few other cases in which it is either 
possible or probable. However, Hemacaudra (the only 
native authority to whom I have access at the present 
moment) vouches for the form as an instrumental : and in 
view of Asokan me the form is uncjuestionably genuine. 

Let us now turn to te as accusative singular. The first 
case is by far the most important; apdpdih vedmi Site te 
of the Bombay recension at vii, 49, 10. On p. 470 
Mr. Keith remarks; “But Gorresio’s edition has team, 
and the corruption is obvious.” This .shows that he is 
not acquainted with the interrelation with the Bombay 
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and Bengal redactions of the Ramayana. One of the most 
prominent features of tlie Bengal text is the suppression 
of all grammatical deviations from Classical Sanskrit 
(cf. Jacobi, Rdmaijano, p. 5, and the literature cited there), 
typical of the avoidance in the Bengal text of brumi and 
bravlhi of the Bombay version (see section 632 of my 
essay). The very fact that Gorresio has tvum for te, so 
far from being any argument against te as accusative, in 
point of fact is one of the most cogent proofs of its 
genuineness. When we note that te as accusative 

cannot be denied to Prakrit on the general lines I have 
indicated above, I think that te as accusative in the 
Bombay redaction should be accepted without question, 
quite irrespective of whether or not te is used as accusative 
in RV. If it is, then we have an additional argument. 
But our case does not need it. 

Mr. Keith then proceeds to say: “After this we will 
hardly be inclined to take very seriously the use in vii, 
.53, 21 : m te molyiiyita sdpat. The sense is clearly either 
dative ‘ for thee or genitive ‘ of thee ’, not an accusative at 
all.” To begin with, I think that I have shown that the 
previous case of te as accusative is not to be dismissed 
so lightly as Mr. Keith imagines. As the passage under 
discussion is a difficult one, I give it in full — 

sa te mokmyitd .■id.pa.rl 
rdjii/ii^ tasmdrl bhavi^yusi 
l-rtd m tend kCilcnd 
iiA/irfi-s te hhaL'i'fyati. 

An ellipsis occurs in pfida h : a past participle is to be 
supplied. Then we render the above : “ He will release 
thee from the curse, O king, thou wilt become freed from 
this curse, and at that time thy expiation will be made.” 
That is, niejlcsayitd, is the periphrastic future of nioL'Miy-, 
requiring an accusative as the direct object. But if 

' The commeutai-y wrongly supplies rrkakl.to (from v. 18). 
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hhaviiiyati is to be supplied from pada d, another ellipsis, 
then of course moJcmyita is a nomen agentis and te a 
genitive. 

The parallel of nl^krtis te to te moLyiyitd does, indeed, 
rather favour the last view. But native tradition has 
preferred the first (comm. : m te tctaii kipdn mok>^ayitd). 
Under these circumstances I tliink that an absolute 
certainty as to whether te is accusative or genitive is 
impossible. As was to be expected, the Bengal text 
affords no help. As the correspondence cannot be found 
in Jacobi’s Concordance, I give it here — 


Bombay. 

Bengal. 

vii, 

53, 

2 la. 

vii, 55, 

21c. 

vii. 

53, 

215. 

vii, 55, 

21d 

vii, 

53, 

2 If. 

vii, 55, 

■22a. 

vii, 

53, 

2 Id. 

vii, 55, 

225. 


The Bombay edition of 1895 read.s — 
sa te mok-fayitd rdjaiis 
tasindc chdpdd hhavi^yati 
krtd ca tena kdlena 
nidii'tis te hhnvUyati (vii, 53, 21). 

Here all difficulties are removed : te must be a genitive. 
To Mr. Keith this will obviou.sly be the correct reading. 
But to my mind it is much easier to suppose a corruption 
of bhari.pyasl in pada b to bhav'niyati than the reverse. 
The truth is that we have an attempt, and a successful 
one, at getting rid of a difficult pas.sage exactly as m team 
cik>;epa, as a 2nd singular in the Bombay edition of 
1902 at v, 07, 13 is replaced by kyiptavdiis team 
(G. curiously agrees with By.: see v, 68, 11). 

But at the same time, since the Bombay text can be 
explained by an ellipsis, this particular passage should 
not be used to prove te an accusative. Yet it can 
legitimately be used to show how te came to be felt 
as such. 
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In ahum djhdjyayd'ini tr at vii, 47. 9, I wrongly 
followed the commentator in taking h' as accusative. 
But Mr. Keith’s example from R. vi, 103, 10, taken 
from BR., to show tlii.s, is no proof at all. For djndpaya 
in the sense of “ assure ” takes the genitive. See OB., and 
Williams - under djnd 1. 

On p. 471 Mr. Keith discusses sujirn mujnjam. He 
says that this is a clear dative as in RV. cdrur dyavr. 
Though “■ there is a great gulf between Rgveda and Epic ' 
(p. 472), he is quite ready to bridge thi.s when it suits 
his purpose. Speyer, IV?. u. SLf. Syntax, section 46 Anm., 
may be quoted; “die Dat. moJtyaiii und tuhhyam im 
epischen Dialect und in den Volkssprachen ; ja, sie 
liberuelunen so gar auch genetivische Function.” For 
Prakrit, see Pischel. GrummutU:. sections 41-5, 418, 420. 
421 ; Jacobi, Erz.. section 43 ; for Piili, Kuhn, Be'drdge. 
pp. 8.5, 86 ; E, Miiller, Pdli Graminii.r, pp. 86, 87 ; Henry. 
Precis, section 147 : Torp, Flexion, p. 15 ; Childers, under 
aliuih and trar'a. Hence I see no reason for altering inj^ 
view. As I have said before, the Epic dialect teems with 
Prakritisms and Palicisms. 

At vi, 19, 20 I took me as an ablative (comm, iiudtah)- 
Mr. Keith (p. 469) says that Homeric roicnv u^elXero shows 
that me is a dative. Interesting though this Homeric 
example be, it is unnece.ssary to go outside the Indie rangi' 
for the solution of the problem : me is a genitive, pure and 
simple, as is shown by iii, 51, 27 (see Speyer, Ved. n. Skf. 
Syntax, section 73). 

Similarly, at vii, 10, 17 I thought me was ablative 
(comm, maifali). Mr. Keith again makes usi; of Homer 
to prove the form is a dative. From rarre prtisdda/iii 
V bpremlrdt , i, 30, 31, and vu nriu. cu nud I'u liiru no mdnu- 
eendra rriiisra. Bh.P.. iv, 20. 16 (Speyer, IV?. u. Sid. 
Syntax, section 51), it certainly does seem as if me were 
ablative. Or if me as accusative were firmly established, 
one might consider this one: compare ti.id eritiHixt mam 
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Mark.P., 24, 4 (Spej’er, Sanskrit Syntax, section 95, 5). 
But inasmuch as V ydc is construed with the genitive (this 
rarelj’ ; ablative usually) I have little doubt that in this 
case we have an extension of the ablatival genitive 
(cf. Speyer, Ved. u. Skt. Syntax, section 73). 

I am glad to be corrected regarding tubhyani as a variant 
to tvayd at iii, 49, 39, and yuyam at v, 64, 17; but I would 
like to register a protest against the citation of a reprint 
which has different pagination than the periodical in which 
the article originally appeared, unless this latter is cited as 
well (see p. 470, foot-note 3 ; BB. 16 [1890], pp. 82, 83, are 
intended). 

Mr. Keith (p. 472) would amend a.syd at v, 16, 11 if it 
is to be taken as a locative. I am not so sure of that ; 
riksepa as a 2nd person singular at v, 67, 13 is fully as 
great an anomaly. In fact, it seems to me that Mr. Keith’s 
passion for emendation (see pp. 470, 472, 473) is a decided 
weakness to his case. 

I regret exceedingly that I cannot go into the question 
at full length as to whether me and te as accusatives are 
to be recognized for the Veda. At present I must content 
myself with saying R. iv, 20, 10 certainly is not evidence 
for such alleged use. 

In conclusion I add that vol. v of Delbriick’s Synt. 
Forseh. and his Altind. Syn. were not to be had in New 
York nor in IVashington when this was written, so that 
I could not look up Mr. Keith’s reference to each of these. 

TilUMAN MiCHELSON. 

Bureau of Americ.ax Ethnology. 

W.isniNcTox, D.C. 

June, 1910. 


Note on the above 

I have had pleasure in reading the proofs of Dr. Michel- 
son’s note printed above, which contains some interesting 
contributions to the Asokan grammar. As he says, the 
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interpretation which we put on the evidence differs in 
principle. He sees readih’ in the Epic on all sides traces 
of Pali or Prakrt syntax, while I. thougli not desiring to 
deny the presence of such traces, consider that it is more 
sound in principle not to resort to Pali or Prakrt parallels 
until Sanskrit parallels fail, and nn' study of Franke's 
papers has not altered this view. Of course, if the Epic 
is a Sanskrit version of a Piakrt original, to explain its 
lino-uistic vaimries hv Prakrtisnis is at once natural and 
proper, but I .still feel convinced that Jacobi’s arguments 
against that view are conclusive, though I do not think 
it necessary to accept his theory of the dating of the 
epics exactl}’ as he presents it. If, then, the Epic was 
from the first written in Sanskrit, it i.s legitimate to seek 
to reduce its usages to the norm of ordinary Sanskrit, and 
it seems possible to do that in the great majority of cases 
without any real difficulty, 

I need not review Hr. Michelson's discussion of the 
individual cases, with regard to all of which I .see 
no reason whatever to modify my opinion, except to 
say that he has clearly mi.ssed the point of my remark 
as to the alleged te as accusative in iipCtpo.ia vedvti 
Site t<‘. or he would not have made the gratuitous 
accusation of ignorance of the relation of the P(_)mbay 
and Bengal redactions of the Enmii ji<i iki. The point is 
one of pakeography ; Site te train is a corruption of Site 
trarn, which is one of the most obvious imaginable, and 
the next stage is for a predecessor of Hr, Tlichelson’s in 
the belief in tr — tram to omit the tram as a gloss on 
tr. On Hr. Ilichelson's own theory I cannot sei; how the 
presence of tram in Oorresio's text is a "cogent proof’’ 
of the genuineness of tr in the Bombay edition. It would 
only be cogent if (say) the correct form granimatically 
spoiled the metre or sonadhing of that sort, and its whole 
effect is spoiled by the fact tliat the preceding Site takes 
aAvay all the* \alue of tr as evielence. And the more one* 
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sees of Sanskrit MSS. the more one hesitates^to create 
linguistic atrocities out of variant readings. 

I may add that in a note in the October number of the 
Journal will be found some criticisms on Dr. Michelson’s 
linguistic archaisms in the RCimdyana, which, though 
written before, answer some of the remarks in his note. 

A. Berried ALE Keith. 

October, 1010. 


Further Note on the Genitive-Accu.sative 
Construction in Marathi 

Mr. T. K. Laddu, in reply (pp. 870-3 of the Journal 
for July) to my article on genitive-accusative con.struction 
in Marathi (pp. 481-4 of the Journal for April), seems 
to represent a peculiar point of view of philology in 
general and of comparative philology in particular. May 
I be allowed to add a few remarks to it ? 

Mr. Laddu’s derivations are doubtful. As regards his 
etymology of the Marathi termination (p. 872: “and 
so ^ also might have come from another postposition 
Mr. Laddu does not know tliat Dr. Hoernle 
showed many years ago (JASB. xlii, p. 61) that the 
postposition is really a compound of the old genitive 

termination ^ and the postposition (Ap. Pr. 

Skt. = for the sake of). Dr. Hoernle’s derivation, 
repeated in his still very u.seful Grammar (A Com- 
parative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, with 
special reference to the Eastern Hind), London, 1880), 
I 365, has been accepted by other scholars (cf. Beanies, 
A Comparedive G )‘ammur of the Modern Aryan Languages 
of Lndia, ii, | 57). 

Dr.Hoernle further(Gr.,§ 375) wai'iis us against confusion 
of two postpositions in Indo- Aryan languages ; N. :5nt:, 
S. M. (Skt. = for the benefit of) and the 
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postposition N. S. M. (■‘^kt. = in 

contact M'itli). This notM'ithstaiiding, Mr. Laddu, deriving 
tlic IMarutlii termination ^ from the postposition 
(p. 872: “The termination eoi'ie from the po.st- 

position confu.ses them. 

Mr. Laddu seems to be astonished (cf. p. 871 : 
‘■'regarding the use of M'hat he (Dr. Lesny) eall.s the 
genitive," or further below: •• infieeted accusative (which 
Dr. Lesny calls genitive")) that I call the Marathi form 
in ^ a genitive. He could, however, ^■ery easily have 
ascertained that that is nothing new. See, for instance, 
Dr. Grierson’s L.S. vii, p. 24. M’here Dr. Sten Kouom' say.s : 
•'hdpas is derived from Prakrit the genitive of 

hap-pd, a father, the genitive having replaced the dative in 
all Prakrits." ^Ir. Laddu a.s.sumi's that I have folloM'ed in 
iny grammatical .studies only Navalkar’s Student’s Mordtlii 
Grammar (cf. especially p. 872 : “The terminations of the 
inflected accu.sative, 'ilT, are derived by the Rev. G. R. 
Navalkar (m-Iioiu Dr. Lesny has folloM'ed) from the Sanskrit 
but the case is, it seems, entirely the reverse. J. Beames 
(Gr. ii, § 59) derives the Mai-athi termination 'gT from 
•Skt. (also Dr. Bhandarkar), Dr. Hocrnle (JASB. xli, 

p. 139, and Gr., § 374) from Skt. Kri:, Dr. Grierson 
(K.Z. xxxviii, p. 473) again from Skt. tyu (+ hi). But 
Mr. Laddu, disregarding these leading authorities, says 
(p. 872): “As regards the genitive proper in i\rarrithi, 
we have the ternunation . which is most probably 

derived from the Sanskrit So far as I am aware, 

only the Rev. G. R. Xavalkar derives from Skt. 
an impo.ssible derivation: cf. Naval kar's (_lrammar, § 81, 
note: ‘'The genitive ^ is the moditication of the San.skrit 
genitive inflection But on p. 873 Mr, Laddu proposes 

a ne-w etymology : “ Perhaps this ^ has nothing to do M'ith 
the Sanskrit from M-hieh we have ^ and ’q- through 
Maharastri. There is also another and better derivation 
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possible. . . . the accusative plural termination, which was 
originally urns in Sanskrit, \vas probably modified 
and taken into Marathi as {untsa) or ^ with a nasal 
(jn the preceding sj’llable.” I suppose it is not necessary 
to refute such an etymology, which would have been 
more natural a hundred years ago than to-day. On the 
Indo-Aryaii phonology Ave have to-day Dr. Grierson’s 
excellent essays, “ On the Phonology of the ilodern 
Indo- Aryan Vernaculars.” ZDMG. xlix, pp. 393-421, and 
1. pp. 1-42. L. Graj^'s Imlo-Iruniun Phonology and 
Dr. Hoernle s Gruinniar can also be recommended. 

As to the Avhole question, I must repeat the view.s of 
Dr. Sten Konow (L.S. vii, p. 25), Dr. Grier.son (K.Z. p. 490). 
and other scholars (from the Indian grammarians for 
instance, Yoshi, Gr. iii, p. 376) tliat the Marathi form in 
^ is originalh’ an adjective and no case. Thus when 
I compared the genitive-accusative construction in Old 
Slavonic with a construction in modern Marathi everyone 
sees I must have meant not an adjective but a case, the 
original old genitive (L.S. vii, p. 24): Skt. devasya, 
Pkt. dfivassa, Mar. devds. And in that sense I have used 
the term genitive, ilost of the Marathi grammars call 
that case according to the Sanskrit .sjutax dative or 
inflected accusative, and European scholars have followed 
this u.se. In my opinion it would be better to call an 
accusative onl}’ that form of a noun which is ecjual 
to the nominative, and which is called now ‘‘uninflected 
accusative ", but the form in ^ (originally an old genitive) 
and the new ecjuivalcnts a genitive ; the form is 
a pure adjective, a possessive adjective. As in Prakrits 
there will be no dative. If less practical .such nomen- 
clature would be more philological. 

As to the animate and inanimate object of a transitive 
verb in modern IMarathl (in prose), the position is as I have 
stated in the Journal of April, pp. 481-4. In Marathi 
English Primer, by Ganosh Hari Bhide, Bombay, 1889, 
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we read on p. 17: “When a noun denoting a person is 
the object of a transitive verb, it is always put in the 
dative case (ending etc.) ; but when a noun denotes 
an irrational animal, it is optionally put either in the 
accusative or dative case. In all other notions the 
accusative case is generally u.sed. " Exactly the same 
is said in the 2nd edition, 1901, p. 30. Xavalkar 
{Student’-': iluni/ltl Grammar, p. 43) says the same. 
Now Mr. Laddu writes that I have misunderstood 
the Mai’fithi construction (p. 871), that the rule is 
erroneous and inaccurate, and quotes a few verses from 
Dnyfinesvari from the thirteenth century. On the con- 
trary, it is due to the development of the language that it 
does not remain the same. His statement concerns the 
language of Dnyane.svari, but not the Marilthi of to-day : 
to-day the Marathas speak otherwise than in the thirteenth 
centuiy. Secondly, Mr. Laddu ought not to (piote poetry, 
which differs in all languages from piose, I did not conceal 
the fact that my instances on pp. 781-2 of this Journal 
were taken from the reading-books (Mr. Laddu says in the 
very beginning of his paper (p. 870) a little ironically: 
“ Dr. Lesny has quoted a few sentences from Marfithi 
reading-books and shown I think the Marathi 

reading-books prepared by the Vernacular Text Books 
Revision Committee, bearing the dates lOOG-S. illustrate 
very well the ilarathi as spoken to-day, and I observe 
that the use in these books agrees with the rule as stated 
by Elude and Navalkar. Of course, the use in old Marathi 
poetry and also in Marathi proverbs ditt'ers considerably 
from the use in Marathi prose. 

N e\ ei thele.ss, I am glad to learn Mi*. Laddu s opinion 
because Marathi is liis own lan<j'ua<'e 

' O iry ’ 

^ V. Lesnv. 

Pkac. 

Seplttnhtr .7, 


lUin. 
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Dattaka-sutra 

In almost all the copperplate grants of the Western 
(lahga series, the epithet DattalM - ftatra - rrtteh pranetd 
occurs in the description of the second king of the dj'nasty, 
who was known as Kiriya-Madhava or Madhava II. All 
the scholars who have dealt with these records have 
translated this expression by '■ author of a treatise, or 
a coiiimentaiy, on the law of adoption I venture to 
think that this is a mistake, and that the word Dattaka 
here has nothing to do with adoption. 

Among the known works l:)earing on the law of adoption 
we may name the Dattaka-chandrika, '’-didhiti, '■’-mimamsa, 
and ^-mayukha, and the Datta-kaumudi, kratnapana, 
-smrtisara. °adarsa, ""-ratnakai’a, ^-saiigraha, "-chintamani, 
-kalpalata.°-kaustubha, '-ratna-pradipika, and '-siddhanta- 
mahjari. Jiidged in the light of these names, the expression 
Datfahi-sutra appears to be too indefinite to be the name 
of a work on the law of adoption, xinless we are sure of 
the existence of a special work in the sidra style on the 
subject. But no such work is known to exi.st. I therefore 
take the expression Du.tto.lM - sutro. of the grants as 
meaning “ the sutni-s or aphorisms of Dattaka ”, and 
identify Dattaka with a writer on erotics who is mentioned 
by Vatsyayana, the author of the Kdma-srdro . We learn 
from Vatsyayana’s preface tliat tlie /’as were 

originally composed by Xandi in 1,000 «d/i!/dya.s ; that they 
were abridged into 500 («/// //dya.s by Auddiilaki Svetaketu ; 
that they were further condensed into 150 adhydyus by 
Iklbhravya Pafichfila, who divided the subject into 7 adhi- 
k'tirono.'i: and that Bribhravya’s sixth adhikoruna, entitled 
Vaisiko, was made the subject of a separate work by 
Dattaka at the instance of the dancing-girls of Pataliputra. 
We are further told that Charayana, Suvarnanabha, 
Dhotakamukha, ClOnardiya, Gonikaputra, and Kuchumara 
similarly dealt with other particular portions of the subject 
in separate treatises of their own. As the order in which 
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the authors are named appears to be chronological, Dattaka 
must have lived some centuries before Yatsyayana. He is 
also referred to several times by Vats3-fiyana in the bod\- 
of his work : — di Do.ttuhuJL H DuttoJM-sdsandd uJdcim 
parlgraha];at;y = eti Duifahinyn.'" Dattaka is likewise 
mentioned in Damodaragupta’s Kidkintmatu, written at 
the close of the eighth centuiy A.D.. in a verse which 
runs thus : — 

Yatsj'a^'anam aj-am abudham 

bah\’an dureiia Dattakachaiyan ! 
ganayati Manmatha-tantre 

pasu-tulj’am Kajaputrain cha j 

In Kannada works Dattaka’s name is given as Jattaka. 
Chandraraja, the author of a Kannaila work called 
Madana-tilah'.i, who flourished in the middle of the 
eleventh centuiy a.d., names in the following verses 
Jattaka and other writers on erotics, and says he has 
drawn upon their works : — • 

Anakam Kundali Babhravyan ati-lau]3'ain Kubaraiii 
kataram 

kiniparn Bhadrau arupi Ketu ku-vifeim Yrits 3 ’ri 3 ’anani 
Gonika- | 

tana3''am nirda^au alpa-vhyan enipain Chfirryanam 
Jattakam 

tanu-hiiiain doixy allar int inibarum prat3'aksha- 
Kandarpanol 1 1 

Ene negalda Chandran abja- 

nana-chandram Svetaketu- Jattaka- Yrit.s3'ri- | 

3mna-Panchal-adi-maha- 

muni-matamane peldan eso3m posa-Gannadadiiii || 

There can, therefore, be no reasonable doubt that the 
Datfaka-suf i-a of the Ganga grants refers to the aphorisms 
of Dattaka mentioned ly \ ats3’a3’ana ; and it was on this 

‘ Bombay ed., p, 186, = Ibid., p. 3-«. : Ibid., p. 331. 
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work tliat Kiriya-Madhava or Madhava II wrote a vrtt 'i or 
commentarj". 

Nothin^;- is known, liowever, about the date of Dattaka. 
If the date of Vats^’ayana can he determined, that will 
give us the lower limit in time for Dattaka. Yatsyayana 
often quotes from the Griiyasutra of Apastamba, whose 
period, according to Professor Macdonell, is 400 B.C. What 
i.s more important for fixing his period is his reference to 
the Andhrabhrtya king Kuntala-Satakarni having killed 
his queen Malayavati.' Kuntala-Satakarni’s period is 
■supposed to be about 35 B.C.- This may be taken as the 
upper limit of Yatsyayana’s period. We shall now try to 
determine the lower limit. Quotation.s from Yatsj-ayana 
are found in the works of many of the early Sanskrit 
poets, such as Kalida.sa, Bhavabhuti, and Magha : the 
following two instances are from Kiilidasa : — 


1. Mitra-karyam apadisyranyatra sete. 

Kama-^idm . p. 328. 


■1 


Mitra-karyam apadisya parsvatah 

prasthitain tarn anavasthitain priytil.i 1 
vidmahe satha palayana-cltchhalany 
aujas i eti rurudliuh kaclia-grahaih 1 1 

Rayhiiva'niia, xix, 31. 

BhOgeshv anut.sekah | parijane dakshinyam. 

Kdma-sidru, p. 239. 

Bhuyishthani bhava dakshina parijane bhagyeshv = 
anutsekini. 


^Sakunt(da , iv, 17.® 


As it is generally agreed that Kalidasa was a con- 
temporary of Chandragupta II (.a.d. 375-412) of the 
Gupta dynasty, his period may be taken to be about 
.\.D. 400. \Ye are thus led to the conclusion that the 


‘ Bombay ed., p. l.)4. 

" Smith", s Ear/// J/i-,tor// oj’ India, Table opposite to p. ‘iO'i. 

I owe the.se references to the kindness of Professor K. B. Pathak, B.A. 
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Kdma-s Ultra was composed at some period between 35 B.c. 
and A.D. 400, and we shall not be far wrong if we assign 
Vatsyayana to the second or third century A.D. And from 
the way in which Dattaka is mentioned in the KO.mu-sutra 
it may be safely inferred that he preceded Vilt.syayana by 
one or two centuries. We may take his period to be the 
lirst century A.D., though there is nothing to preclude the 
possibility of his having lived much earlier than that 
period. 

As the period of Kiriya-Madhava or Madhava II is said 
to be the close of the .second century A.D., thei’e is nothing- 
improbable in his having written, as stated in almost all 
the known Gaiiga plates, a commentary on the aphorisms of 
Dattaka, an author who preceded him by at least a century. 
So there does not appear to be any discrepancy in this 
statement, at any rate, of the Ganga plates, though the 
authenticity of most of them is called in fpiestion by .some 
eminent scholars on palreographical and other grounds. 

K. Naeasimhachae. 

Kemark.s o.v Me. Nara.simhaohar's Note 

Mr. Xarasimhachar’s explanation of the term Dattalxi- 
■s Ultra as denoting the aphorisms of Dattaka, a writer on 
erotics, may be accepted as probably correct. But, even 
if we should go farther and agree with him in assigning 
Dattaka to the first century B.c. or a.d., the result is 
hardly sufficient to prove that there really was a Gaiiga 
king Madhava II or Kiriya-Madhava, reigning at the close 
of the second century a.d. A commentary on the aphorisms 
of Dattaka might be attributed to any person, real or 
imaginary. And the existence of Mfulha\a II, Kirijm- 
IMadhava, as a Ganga king, has no ba.sis. e.xcept in the 
imagination of the persons who e\olved the fictitious 
pedigree presented in records which are unmistakably 
spurious and were fabricated many centuries after that 
time. This, however, does not detract from the interest 
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of what Mr. Narasimliachar tells us in connexion with 
Dattaka and the Dattakashtra. 

In the spurious records of this series, there is another 
expression regarding which a remark may he added. 
Another of the imaginary Gaiigii kings is Durvinita, who 
is supposed to have begun to reign in A.D. 482. And the 
records in question .speak of him as Kircitdrju.niyasya 
imncliadaia-sdrga-tilMJMrali. Tlic customary interpre- 
tation has been •' author of a commentaiy on tifteen sargas 
of the Kiratarjuniya ’. In editing the record on the Sudi 
plates, however, I pointed out (El, 3. 166-7, 182) that the 
allusion might be to the fifteenth canto, quite as much as 
to tifteen cantos, of the poem. And I entertain, in fact, 
no doubt that that is what is to be undei’stood. Why 
should anyone write a commentary on tifteen cantos of 
Bharavi’s poem, and leave the remaining ones, only three, 
unnoticed ^ On the other hand, the fifteenth canto contains 
various curiosities which present ample matter for comment, 
such as the following. Terse 4-5 has three meanings. 
Verse 29 has no labial letters in it. In verse 5, practically 
only four consonants u ere used : « in the first pada ; y in 
the second ; I in the third ; and .s' in the fourth ; but 
/( occurs in the last word, mkm. Verse 38 goes farther, 
and uses practically only two consonants, ch and r. Verse 
14 goes farther still ; except in the last word, nut, only 
one consonant. ii, is used in it. In verse 16, the first and 
third padas are identical ; and so also the second and 
fourth : so, again, in verse -50. In verse 52, all the four 
padas are identical. In verso 18, the first pada read 
backwards gives the second pada ; and the third, similarly 
treated, gives the fourth. And verse 22 read backwards 
gives verse 23. In these circum.stances we may, I consider, 
decide that the meaning of the expression applied to 
1 lurvinita is “ author of a commentary on the fifteenth 
canto of the Kiratarjuniya ”. 

I may add that the Kavii-ajainarga of Kavisvara, written 
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under the patronage and in-'piration ot tlie Rashti-akuia 
king Nripatuhga-AinOghavardia T, >hij\vs (1. 2!)) that 
a Avriter of /yudyu or ornate proM', li\- name J )ui \ inita, 
dourislied in tlie Kanare^e eonntry at some time Ijefore 
A.D. 815. I feel little douht. if any, that tliat Dnr\ inita is 
the orioinal of the Durvinita who was introduced into the 

!T> 

\Vestern Gaiiga pedigree. We may perhaps trace, some 
day, a real author i\ladhava, wlio did write a commentary 
on the Dattaka-Sutra. 

•7. F. Fleet. 


The Keladi R.ua.s of Ikkeki and Beonti; 

With reference to Dr. Barnett’s note on The Keladi 
Rajas of Ikkeri and Bednur" in tliis Journal, 1910 , p. 14 !) f., 
and Mr. Sewell’s reply thereto, pp. 487 - 9 , I should like 
to say a word or two with regard to the point at 
issue, viz. whether Basavappa was an adopted son or not. 
There are three unpublished works in Kannada bearing 
on the liistory of the Keladi Raja.s, namely, K^hnli- 
arasarif - 'parvotfani, Kchuli - (ira^iird - va msd rull^ and 
Keladi-')irp(i-vij<i I/a, the first two in prose and the third 
in the form of a c/anapa. The first work was composed 
Ijy Cliennafjhaiuliira Purushottamayt’a, but the authors 
of the other two works are not knowji. Of the three 
Avorks, all of Avhicli appear to belong to tlie eighteenth 
century, the KelaiU-n rj>a -rija i/a is perhaps the best, as 
regards both literary merit and the items of infornmlion 
given. It is divided into ele\cn asrilsas, and continues the 
narrative doAvn to A.o. iTfio, in Avhich year the kingdom 
Avas overthrown by Hyder. At the end of tlu' Avork 
the manuscript in my jAos.se.ssion contains the following 
intere.sting note: — In Saka 1727 . KrUdhami, Xarayami 
Rao, the maJ-saifdi (Avriter) of Paraiigi (Kui-opean) Majoi’ 
Mackenzie Srdieb, had a transcript nmde of this work. 

I shall noAV proceed to the point at issue. The Kchali- 
nrpo- - i-'ijoyi/a clearly .say.s that Somasekhara s con.sort 
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Chaimaniambike adopted Mariyappa-setti’s son Basava. 
The verse in the original runs thus : — 

Ar i y a 1 k e S 0 1 n a s ek 1 lar a - 

vara-nrpatiya patni Chamiainainbikey embal | 
dharey ariye tdd-grlutaia 

Marij-apa-settara kumara Basava-mahipani M 

A prose passage in the ninth Cisrusu of the same 
work gives a reason for selecting this boy for adoption. 
It says tliat, as Siddamiiuiji, the consort of Bhadrappa, who 
was tlie elder brother of Soniasekhara, and Gauramma, 
wife of Mariyappa-setti, were sisters, the latter’s son 
Basava, who stood in the relationship of a son to 
Bhadrappa, also stood in the same relationship to his 
younger brother Somasekhara, and that consequently 
Channamambike selected the boy as a tit person to 
occupy the vacant throne of the Keladi kingdom, and 
adopted him with due ceremony in Saka 1595, Paridhavi 
(a.D. 1672). The expression used in the original is 
(/rJuta-pidm, 'a taken son’, which is habitually u.sed 
in the sense of ‘an adopted son’. So the word tanuja, 
' born from the body ’, used by Shadak.shari, is not to 
be interpreted literally. As Mr. Sewell rightly observes, 
a properly adopted son is, according to Hindu ideas, as 
good as a son of the bodtv 

I may also give here a few more details about the 
Kejadi kings, not hitherto published, which are found in 
the Kehidi-nrpii-vijayx. The pedigree given in this work 
is identical with that given in Dr. Barnett’s paper as far as 
it goes. The narrative is, hoAvever, continued two steps 
further. Basavappa, the patron of Shadakshari, adopted 
Channa-Basavappa, who died Avhen oidy 14 years old. 
'riiereupon Basavappa's consort, Channavirammaji, adopted 
Somasekhara. It was during her time that Hyder subverted 
the Keladi kingdom. It will thus be seen that there were 
altogether three instances of adoption in this dynasty. 
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Chaudappa, the first king in the pedigree as given by 
Shadakshari, was the son of Basa\'appa, a cultivator of 
Hallibail, and Easavainambe. He had a younger brother 
named Bhadrappa, and the two brothers having-, by order 
of Krshna-Raya of Yijayanag-ar, led a successful expedition 
against the Kiratas, were invested with the government of 
Chandragutti, Kejadi, and six more mo<juijl^ (or small 
districts). Chaudappa built a palace at Ikkeri in A.D. 1511. 
Sadasiv'a married Yiramambe and Bhadramambe, and was 
crowned in Ikkeri. He was a great warrior and a devout 
Lingayat. Dodda-Sahkanna set up the god AghOresvara 
at Ikkeri, and the god Yirabhadra at Ke]adi. He defeated 
Yirupanna-Odeyar and took possession of Jambur. He 
also defeated Bhairasa-Odeyar of Karkala and Siiluva- 
Timma. Chikka-Sahkanna was murdered by his nephew 
Rama-raja. The latter had two sons : Yira-Odeyar and 
Basavaliiiga. Yeiikata’s s(m Bhadrappa was married to 
Bhaiigaramma, daughter of Yenkatadri-Xayaka of Belur : 
and his daughter Hiriyamma was given in marriage to 
Jambur Yirupanna-Odeyar. their son being Sadasivaiya. 
Yenkata defeated Keiige Hanuma-Nayaka, Xarasinga-rrijm 
of Benkipur, and Bliairasa-Odeyar of Karkala ; routed the 
Chautas and captured Mangalore ; seized the Barakur 
kingdom, once ruled l>y tlie Randyas : and, having defeated 
Bamirukali( ?) Bhaira-devi, took posses.sion of her kingdom. 
He caused the following works to be M'ritteii by his court 
Pandits; (1) a metrical translation in Kannada of Sini- 
consisting (jf eighteen mllnjo i/kx in tlie v ii(l<i 
of the Padma - purfina, by the poet Tirumala - bhatta : 
(2) in Sanskrit, by the same poet; (8) a 

commentary on the ilija iu<i work calh'd Tmifm-xn rn.^ by 
Ranganfitha - dikshita : and (4) a large work called 
Munopriijii relating to horses, by As\apandita. He set 
up the god Ganapati at Sagar. and built a line tank and 
palace there. He was the first to assume tin- title rlsixt)fti- 
vaidUMjIcalta-xthi'ijmndcliuri/a. Bhadrappa died during 
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his father’s lifetime, leaving two sons, Kamalihga, who 
died young, and Yirahhadra, and a daughter who was 
given in marriage to his sister’s son Sadasivaiya. On 
Bhadrappa’s death, both his consorts died with him, 
i.e. became -mi is. Siddappa, son of Chikka-Saiikanna, 
also died during Venkata s rule, leaving Sivappa and three 
daughters by his first consort and Venkata by his second 
consort. Virabhadra defeated the king of Bilagi, came 
into collision with Bijapur, and removed his capital to 
Bidarur (Bednur) in a.d. 1038. During his absence from 
Bidarur on a pilgrimage, Rama-raja’s son Vira-Odeyar set 
himself up as king at Ikkeri, but he died soon after. 
Then Virabhadra’s sistei's husband Sadasivaiya made 
a similar attempt, and, as a preliminary step, mutilated 
(awja-vikalanam madi) Vira-Odeyar’s brother Basava- 
lihga lest he should aspire to the throne. But he had to 
flee and take refuge with the king of Sode, who, not 
surrendering him when asked to do so, was attacked and 
defeated by Virabhadra. Meanwhile Sadasivaiya died. 
An attempt was then made by the people of Sode to set 
up his son with the help of Bijilpur, but without success. 
On Virabhadra's death his consort Kollurammaji became 
a sati. Sivappa was crowned in Venupura (Bednur), 
which he greatly improved and enlarged. He had five 
consorts, two married before coronation and three after 
that event ; their names being Liiigammaji, Santammaji, 
Bhadrammaji, Basavalingammaji, and Xagammaji. The 
second was the mother of Bhadrappa, and the fourth of 
SOmasekhara. The first and the third had each a daughter, 
and the fifth had no issue. Sivappa defeated Krshnappa- 
Nayaka of Bcdtir, helped the king of Vijayanagar who had 
taken refuge with him, and, luiving con([uered and seized 
the kingdom of Madhuliiiga-Nayaka of Socle, made it over 
to him in response to his prayer. His brother Venkata’s 
consort was Mallammaji. Bhadrappa married Bommammaji 
and Siddammaji. It was the latter's sister, Gauraimna, 
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who was married to Mariyappa-setd, whose son Basavappa 
was, as stated above, adopted In’ Somasekliara's consort 
Channainambike. Bhadrappa liberally endowed Krshna- 
nandasvami’s itiutha at Mulbagal. Soinasekhara having 
gone mad, his consort Channainambike or Chennammaji 
carried on the government. During her rule, Somasekliara's 
sister’s husband Basavaliiiga tried to seize the throne, but 
Chennammaji had him mutilated and sent into exile. 
Another pretender, .Sivappa, was also similarly punished. 
Chennammaji waged several war.s against her enemies, and 
ruled for nearly twenty-tive years. She defeated the king 
of Sudhapura and the Mysore genei'al Timmappa, and took 
the latter's son Krshiiappa captive. Her adojited son 
Basavappa, who succeeded her, was known as Hiriya- 
Basavappa, " the Senior Basavappa." He had four 
consorts ; Chennammaji, Viramnuiji, Hebbe Chennammaji, 
and Chonnabasavammaji. The first was the mother of 
Virabhadra, and the fourth of Somasekhara. Hiriya- 
Basavappa uas a good scholar, and wrote these three 
works: (1) iinxibitni-rntiidlcarti , (2) SuhJiddJiifa-mra- 
(Irunia, both in San.skrit, and (3) Srildi-mdlidbira, in 
Sanskrit and Kannada. SOniasekhara had three consorts : 
Virammaji, Basavammaji, and Nilammaji ; but none of 
them had any issue. He honoured the JSrhgeri guru and 
cleared his debts. His contemporaries were Sarajii 
Hanumappa - Xayaka of Tarikere and the ilahratta 
general Chorpade. Virabhadra married Chennammfiii and 
Mallaimnaji. The .sou of the latter, Basavappa, the 
jiatron of Shadakshari, was known as Kumrira-Basavappa, 
the Junior Basavappa," to distinguish him from his 
grandfather Hiriya-Basavappa. Virabhadra died before 
his elder brother SOmasekhara. Kumara-Basasappa had 
two consorts, Chennammaji and Chennaviraimiulji. He 
caused a mafh'i to be built in Venupura (Bednur), and 
made it over to ronta-svaiui of the Siddhesvara-paiWupc 
{or 2 >dliu) at Dambala. 
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It may not be out of place to mention here another 
Sanskrit author who was also, like Sliadakshari, at the 
court of Kumara-Basavappa. He was a Virasaiva poet 
named Mari Tontadarya. His work, called Vlrasaivd- 
nanda - chandrikci, was written for the instruction of 
Kumara-Basavappa at the instance of Tonta-svami, the 
same person to whom, as stated above, a matha was 
granted by Kumara-Basavappa. The author has, also like 
Shaclakshari, given at the beginning of his work a pedigree 
of his patron’s family, which is identical with that given 
by Shaclakshari. We are told that Sadasiva was also 
known as Raya-Nayaka, and that he built an agrahdra 
and the Ramesvara temple at Keladi. Of the works 
caused to be written by Venkata, only three are 
mentioned : — 

Tantradhikara-nirnayam 

anyarn geyam tatha Sivashtapadim 1 
Sivagita-vyakhyanam 

Vehkata-saiiiracl achikarat kirtyai H 

Bhadrappa's son Virabhadra is said to have been 
honoured by the Padushd of Vijayapuri (Bijapur). 
The adoption of Basavappa by Channamambike is also 
mentioned. To the three works of Hiriya-Basavappa, 
a fourth, namely, a commentary on Piddkdnta-fikhdinuni, 
is added. The colophon of the work runs thus : — 

Srimad - anadi - nirahjana- Jahgamaparavatara-Tontada- 
Siddhesvara - prasad - asadita - ISambhavfigamambodhi- 
mathana - janita - niruttar - aikottara - sata - sthala - bheda- 
bhinna - shat - sthala - tattva - bodha - sudhasvadananda- 
sandoha - pradiiyak - acharyavarya - Mari - Tontadarya - 
virac'hite Basa va-vasudhfi - Sahkrandan - opadese Virasaiva - 
nanda-chandrikayam. 

R. Naka.simhachar. 


JR-iCS. 1911. 


13 
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The Translation of the term Bhagavat 

I wonder why nobody, so far, has spoken in favour of 
the good old word holy, which has the sanction of centuries, 
like bhagavat, and means the same. My objection to 
'perfect is that it is too vague in that the relation to 
religion is not expressly indicated by it hut has to be 
inferred from the context. You may be perfect in one 
respect and imperfect in another, and the same holds 
good with blessed, glorious, excellent, etc., but the -word 
holy is quite unequivocal, and it implies perfectness, for 
the Holy One is eo ipso perfect, adorable, glorious, etc. 
The word bhagavat is at once recognized as a religious 
term, and so is holy, but perfect is not and adorable 
neither. Holy has the further advantage over all other 
renderings that its original meaning coincides exactly 
with that of bhagavat. For holy (hcd-eg) is a derivation, 
with a possessive suffix, from tlie Anglo-Saxon substantive 
h(xl (German heil), which means “ health, welfare, good 
luck ”, etc., that is to say, everything auspicious and 
desirable ; and bhaga-vat is a derivation, with a possessive 
suffix, from bhaga, the original meaning of which is also 
“ good luck, health, wealth ”, etc., as is clearly shown 
not only by Sanskrit bhugin, bho.gesa, etc., but also by 
the undeniable connexion of the -word witli Old Slavic 
bogatil, “ wealthy,” Avestan buyo, “ God,” etc. It is also 
noteworthy that the German adjective Iteil ( = English 
'whole) has the meaning “ uninjured, complete, whole ” 
(aksoM), i.e. perfect. 

For these reasons I hold that holy is the most 
exact English rendering of the term bhaguvai that is 
possible. 

F. Otto Schrader. 

Adyar, Madras S. 

August 11, 1910. 
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A Case of Hindu Syncretism 

A curious instance of Hindu syncretism may be noted 
for future reference. Saiyad Salar Mas'ud, the nephew of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, was slain at Bahraich by the Hindu 
Raja Soheldeo in 1032 a.d. There is a shrine hei-e in 
Saiyad Salar’s honour, said to be on the site of an earlier 
temple of the sun, and by a pilgrimage to this place 
the blind daughter of Saiyad Jamalu’d-din of Rudauli 
is said to have recovered her sight. My friend Babu 
Sita Ram, now a Deputy Collector at Bahraich, write.s 
to me that Saiyad Salar “ is now worshipped with banners 
by Hindus of Upper India, as the great curer of leprosy 
and the giver of eyes to the blind, though the cluster 
of hair fixed on each of these banners is said to represent 
the cotlB (or top-knots) of Hindus, which had been cut 
off by him ”. 

The Bahraich Gazetteer (p. 150) says, “ a very picturesque 
feature of the fair [at the shrine] are the flags brought by 
pilgrims, worked in gay colours with figures of men and 
animals. These are mounted on bamboos of great length 
with some coins tied up in a knot at the point. The 
pinnacle of the shrine is touched with the point, and 
the coin taken. If the pilgrim’s desire has not been 
fulfilled he takes away the flag, but if the request has 
been granted the flag is left at the shrine.” 

G. A. Grierson. 

Camberley. 

August 27, 1910. 


Note on Dr. Sten Konow’s Article on Bashgali 

Dr. Konow has very kindly given me an opportunity 
of perusing the proofs of his “ Notes on the Classification 
of Bashgali” appearing in this number of the Journal. 
I much regret that pressure of other work prevents my 
devoting myself to a detailed consideration of this most 
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interesting paper, with much of which I am in entire 
agreement. 

Dr. Konow considers that he and I differ as to the 
position of Bashgali in regard to Eranian and Indo- Aryan 
languages ; but to me it appears that the difference is 
rather one of terms and of their application than one 
of fact. He quotes me as saying that the “ Modern 
Pisaca” languages (including Bashgali) left the parent 
Aryan stem after the Indo-Aryan languages, but before 
all the typical Eranian characteristics, which we meet 
in the Avesta, had developed. Dr. Konow maintains 
(p. 46) that Bashgali is derived from an ancient Eranian 
dialect, which had still retained the Aryan s, and had 
not changed it to li. Now, as this very change is one 
of the characteristics referred to by me, I do not see 
any grave discrepancy between the two theories, except 
in regard to the use by me of terms such as “branch” 
and “ stem ”. Whether an Aryan language that is on 
the way to change an Arj'an s to an Eranian li, but has 
not yet done so, is entitled to be called “ Eranian ’ is 
a question of nomenclature that is of small importance. 

My one great regret in regard to Dr. Konow’s article is 
that he has confined himself to Bashgali, and has not 
discussed the other languages of the same group. If he 
had done so, I am convinced that he would have 
largely modified some of his .statements, and perliap.s 
would have not have been so definite in classing Basln’ali 
as Eranian. No one who desired to fix the exact relation- 
ship of French to Latin would think of omitting to 
consider any of the other Bomance languages, and so it is 
with Bashgali. The group to which it belongs, looked upon 
as a whole, exhibits a number of curious phonetic changes 
that are strange both to Eranian and to Indo-Arytin. 
A list of the more important of these will be found on 
p. 3 of my Pimca Lcnujuuges. There is a great deal of 
information regarding at least xowar, Kalasha, and Shina 
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in the works of Biddulph and Leitner, not to speak of 
special works such as O’Brien’s %6war Grammar and 
Vocabidary. Biddulph gives vocabularies of most of the 
other minor ones. As for Kashmiri, it already possesses 
quite a literature, and more will shortly be forthcoming.^ 
I cannot admit that it occupies a place apart, any more 
than Italian occupies a place apart among the Romance 
languages. Over and over again in the course of my 
studies has it thrown light upon puzzles in the other 
“ Modern Pisaca ” forms of speech. 

Finally, may I take this opportunity of stating that, 
while I have read with respect and interest Dr. Konow’s 
paper on “ The Home of Paisaci ” in ZDMG., Ixiv, I must 
confess that he has failed to convince me, and that I am 
still impenitent in my belief that the ancestors of these 
tribes of the North-West Frontier once spoke a language 
akin to the Paisaci of the Indian grammarians. At present 
I have no time at my command, but I hope on some future 
occasion to take the matter up and to give a sound reason 
for the faith that is in me. 

George A. Grierson. 

C.^llBERLKY. 

November 2, 1910. 


Udanam 

(Published by the P(di Text Society.) 

I beg to invite the attention of Pali scholars to the 
readings of several verses of Udanam which appeared 
to me to be incorrect when I was translating them of 
late into Bengali. My own humble suggestions for the 
reconstruction of the texts are also submitted to the 
judgment of scholars.'^ 

^ The Clarendon Press is now printing a Kashmiri Manual, and 
a Kashmiri-English Dictionary is under preparation for the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The text of the Kashmiri Siva Parinaya is also 
in the press for the Bibliotheca Indica. 

■ [The reader should consult Professor Windisch’s notes in the JPTS. 
for 1890, pp. 91 ff.— E d.] 
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1. JJdanam, i, 4. — The metre is Indravajra, which 

undoubtedly attained perfection in the fifth century B.C. 
The first portion of the verse from Yo to DJiammo 
is perfectly faultless, but XihvJmiiko ( — — — for 

— — ^ — ) in the second foot, and Vusito - w — 
for — w — ) in tlie third, show unexpected irregularities. 
We may read Vdsito for Vusito very easily, as both 
forms may represent in Pali the Sanskrit word (vi + usitaJi) 
vyusitah. NlJmhuiiko seems to convey no meaning. With 
reference to the Huhunka Brahmanas (who, by the way, 
were never notorious for haughtiness), it cannot mean 
“ not haughty ” as has been suggested by one translator. 
The Pali word Xthiinsako ( = Skt. Xih + kimsukah), which 
could be easily misread as Xllmhuiiko, improves the metre 
and the meaning of the verse. I may also note that tlie 
Atharva-vedi Brahmanas were once called Himsakah. 

One point is clear beyond a shadow of doubt : tlie word 
Brdhmano after dhaminena so in the fourth foot crept 
into the text from a marginal explanatory note. As 
such this word with three additional syllables must be 
expunged. Though the verse would not suffer in any way 
if the whole of the fourth foot wore left out, I cannot 
and should not assert that the whole of the fourth foot is 
but a portion of a marginal note, for even in latm' times 
an Indravajra verse was composed with an additional foot. 

2. Ibid., i, 8. — I need hardly .state that the introductory 
stories for the Udanas (explaining the occasion for the 
inspired utterances) are not very authentic. I am inclined 
to reject the .story of Sahgamaji solely on the ground that 
the honorific addition ji for a man did not come into 
vogue in early Buddhistic tinies.^ 

The meaning of the first line of the verse is very clear : 
“ (He) welcomes him not who comes to him, and mourns 
not his loss who pas.ses away.” Consistently with this we 
expect something to be stated with reference to Sahga and 

' [The name Samgamaji occurs in the Xelfi Pnlcararia, p. 150 .— Ed.] 
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Asaiiga (Sangasanga), and tliose words are really there. 
But the words Sanga and Sangamajimare rather stumbling- 
blocks, for even in the light of the introductory story the 
second line cannot be construed correctly in accordance 
with grammar. I am strongly inclined to think that the 
last portion of the compound word sangasanga being 
partially illegible, the early editor introduced the story 
and bi’ought about a restoration of the text in conformity 
with his story. This was also done in a slovenly way, as 
no good grammatical construction is possible. 

Consistently with what has been stated in the first line 
of the verse, I beg to suggest that Ujjhitam is the likely 
word which formed a compound with Sangasanga in the 
form Sangdsangojjhitam. There is no doubt that this 
compound word improves the text in all respects. 

3. Ibid., ii, 3. — It is quite clear that the words 
Siikha-Jidmdni hhdtdni have also crept into the text 
from some marginal notes. The very metre requires that 
these words should be expunged. Then, again, I prefer 
jxicca (or paced) of MS. A to pecca, which Dr. Steinthal 
has adopted, for it is inconsistent with other teachings of 
the Buddha that happiness as a reward in the other world 
should be held out as an incentive for doing duties hei’e. 
Pacca or paced ( = Skt. pacedt) as an adverb may mean 
“ afterwards ” in the usual sen.se.^ 

4. Ibid., ii, 4. — I think that the text improves if we 
accept the reading Dasdtha of the MS. B in the second line. 
The meaning then would be ; Whether living in a village 
or in forests, a man who is Sukha-ehikl'ha-phutfo thinks in 
this fashion : Ahani sukhitu ca, ahum dukkltito ca ; parena 
idam makyam sukka-dukkhum uppaditam — “ this has not 
been caused by me {neva attato), this {utlai or itha) con- 
dition (dasa) of ours (no) comes from others {paredo), etc.”" 

[Of. Fausboll’s and Hardy's notes on Dhammapada, v. 131, and Netti 
Pakarana, pp. 1.30, 134 . — Ed.] 

" [Windisoh, loc. cit., agrees with Steinthal. — E d.] 
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Phusseyyurn in the fourth line is clearly incorrect. 
We mu.st read 'phusseyyu, for the meaning is : “ In what 
way, then (kena), should p/mssa affect (phiisseyyu) him 
who is nirwpadhi ? ” 

■5. Ibid., ii, o . — I am inclined to read vatam { = Skt. 
vratam) for vata (an Avyaya indicating certainty) in the 
text, as in the first place the metre becomes faultless 
thereby, and in the second place the meaning of the text 
improves. We clearly see on reference to the second line 
of the verse that the words were addressed to one who 
had recently adopted the Buddhist faith. So he was 
reminded that vrata (duty) does not become easy of 
fulfilment merely for the reason of having heard much 
of religious principles, etc. ; and that, in spite of such 
knowledge, a man may remain sakincana and so may not 
get salvation. 

B. C. Mazumdar. 

DARjrH.NO. 

October S6, 1910. 


Does Al Ghazz.ali use an Indian Metaphor ( 

In the Udana ^ a parable is put into the Buddha’s 
mouth. Shortly it is as follows : — 

Long ago a king of Savatthi had all the blind-by-birth 
in the place brought together, and shown an elephant. 
The attendant who showed it them let some feel its head, 
some its feet, some its back, some its tail, and so on. 
The king asked them what an elephant was like. Those 
who had felt its leg said it was like a pillar ; those 
who had felt its tusk said it was like a ploughshare ; 
those who had felt its ear said it was like a winnowing 
basket ; and so on.- Each one was so sure he was right 
that they came to blow.s, to the amu.sement of the kino-. 

* Udana, vi, 4. Retold in my Dialoiiues of the BnrJdha (vol. i, 1899, 
pp. 187-8). Tran.slated Uy Maj.-Uen. Strong (1902, pp. 94 ff’.). 

^ Nine answers are given. 
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The parable is directed against the theologians, who 
wrangle, on insufficient evidence, about such questions 
as the eternity of the world or the soul. 

In the just published English abstract of the Persian 
abstract of A1 Ghazzali’s Ihya^ the very same simile 
is used. But it is used for the theologians against the 
scientists ; and in the abstract it is worded more briefly 
than the Pali. 

Colonel Jacob has shown that the parable became so 
well known in India that it was referred to in a standing 
phrase, “ like the blind men and the elephant.” 

It would be very interesting if some Arabic scholar 
would give us the exact wording, in English, of the 
original passage in A1 Ghazzali’s Ihya, and discuss the 
possible connexion. 

T. W. Khys Davids. 


Note on the “ Unknown L.^nguages” of Eastern 
Turkestan 

Having had no opportunity of giving a final revise to 
the footnotes of my paper on the “ unknown languages ” 
of Eastern Turkestan, in the October number of the 
Journal for 1910, the following points need correction. 
On p. 1285, at the end of footnote 8, for “footnote 22” 
read “ footnote 3 on p. 1286”. Similarly, on p, 1286, foot- 
note 3, read “footnote 8 on p. 1285”. Also, on the same 
page, cancel “ footnote 6” and .substitute “ See footnote 12 
on p. 1285 ”. 

After the publication of that paper Baron v. Stael 
Holstein had the kindness (on November 3 and 29) to 
send me offprints of two papers published by him in 
the Bulletin de V Academic Imperkde des Sciences de 
St. Petersbourg, on “ Tochari.sch uud die Sprache I ” (1908) 

’ C. Field, The Alchemy of Happiness, p. 36. 
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and on “ Tocharisch und die Spraclie II ’ (1909), as well as 
a copy of the Bibliotheca Bucldhica, xii, the second part of 
which consists of his “Bemei’kungen zu den Brahmiglossen 
des Ti&stvustik Manuscripts I regret that I had no 
earlier intelligence of these scholarly eftbrts, especially of 
the small collection of identitied words on p. 483 of the 
second paper, in order to utilize them in mj* own paper. 
It would seem that the form khaj'sa ( 1113 ' footnote 3 on 
p. 1285) is correct, as it occurs also in some Petrov^ski 
manuscript fragments, and that prahausti (footnote 5 on 
p. 1286) means, not “to take off”, but “to put on” (a robe). 
The Buddhist monastic rule is to hare one shoulder when 
coming into the assembl}' or into the presence of a superior. 
Accordingl}’ the phrase elcCirhsarh uttardsariigahi Icrivd, as 
Childers’ Dictionary in effect explains, means lit. “ making 
the outer robe single-shouldered”, i.e. placing it so as to cover 
but one shoulder. Therefore the corresponding E. Turk, 
phrase sausve civarii praliausti must mean “ placing the 
robe on a single shoulder ”. Some of the ideirtifications in 
the collection, of course, are still doubtful, and most of 
them were first suggested by Professor Leumann in his 
contributions to JGOS., Ixi, Ixii ; but some words, as 
hada = day, were identitied 103 ’' me as earl 3 ’ as 1901 (in 
my “Report”, Extra No. to JASB., Ixx, p. 34). The 
peculiar letter wliich I transcribed vxt (p. 129.J, 4) would 
seem, after all, to signify the vowel o. In a manu.script 
fragment, e.g., to which the Baron has kindl 3 ' drawn mv 
attention, it appears as the initial letter of the Sanskrit 
word oxadhi. 

With regard to the alternative spellings balysii and 
liaysii (p. 1297, 11 ), Profes.sor Leumann reminds me of an 
opinion communicated to me in 1908, which had o.scaped 
my memory, but which, in the pre.sent uncertain state of 
our knowledge, deserves to be mentioned. lie at that 
time suggested that the subscript arc ma 3 ’ simply indicate 
the absence of .some consonant which originally closed 
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a syllable, and which need not always have been I, as 
e.g. in teemanyau, Skt. caki^urbhih, where ^eman might = 
Avestic Gasman. 

A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 


Tibetan Invasion of India in 747 a.d. 

The “ Chinese Riddles on Ancient Indian Topouym}’ ” 
which Colonel Gerini, in the October number of the 
Journal (1910), restates from Professor Levi's notes, 
have been solved, satisfactoriljL it seems to me, in niy 
article on the “Tibetan Invasion of India in 747 A.D.” in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review for Januarj^, 1911. 

Ch’a-po-ho-lo, or rather T\i-po-ho-lo^ is the old capital 
of Vriji, Tirhut, or ilithila, in the north-west of 
Darbhanga District. 

Ka-p’i-li River and “Country” are the Kainla River 
and “ Kapila ” country of that district. 

Shan-lien and Kien-t’o-icei (not “ Kan-t'o-wei”) are 
the Rivers Bagmati and the “ Old Gandak ” or Bur 
Gandakl, to the south-east of Darbhanga. 

In that article I have also shown that this invasion was 
an achievement of Tibetan and not Chinese arms ; that it 
occurred in the year 747 a.d., and not 748 A.D. as hitherto 
stated ; that King; Harsha-vardhana’s death occurred not 
later than the middle or beginning of 747 a.d., and probably 
in 74G A. I)., instead of 748 or “the end of 747 or beginning 
of 748 A.D.'’ as hitherto calculated ;- and that both the 
introduction of Buddliism into Tibet and the reduction of 

' This latter is the reading suggested by Professor Parker, to whom 
I referred this Chinese form of the name of the chief city captured by 
the Tibetans, namely, ^ ^ “The first character,” Professor 

Parker writes, “is probably not ch'a^^ as therein represented, but ^ fn-, 
as ch'a-, which means ‘ tea ' or ‘ camellia Avas scarcely a common word 
so early.” 

~ The current histories, and esjiecially the latest of all : V. A. Smith’s 
Early History of India, pp. 3*26, etc. 
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the language of that country to writing (in the Indian 
character) were probably the result of that invasion. 

L. A. Waddell. 


Seal of the D.alai Lama 

In his interesting “ Note on the Dalai Lama’s Seal ” 
and his important analysis of the Tibeto-Mongol seal- 
characters, in the Journal for October (1910), Mr. A. H. 
Francke pul)lishes a reading of the legend on this seal. 
Doubt is expressed respecting the third “ group ” in the 
second column (pp. 120.5-7), which, Mr. Francke states, 
“ consists (probably) of a ra and a u vowel-sign, and has 
to be read ru . . . The reading of the seal is therefore — 
talai blamai ru thamka rgyal ” ; 
and this he translates — 

“ Standard .seal of the Dalai lama, bene \ ” 

To me the legend reads decidedly different from this, 
both in transcript and in sense. I find that in addition 
to the obvious misreading of riv two other characters have 
been omitted, one at the beginning and the other at the 
end of the sentence. 

The omitted initial cliaracter is the one which Mr. Francke 
in his alphabetical list terms “ the snake ornament”, which 
represents the Tibetan ns. This character, however, is not 
a mere ornament. It is the recognized abbreviation of the 
word usually tramscribed Orii, though literally xiOM. 
It appears to me to represent the hrst limb of the initial 
letter (A) of that word, with the head moditied for cursive 
purposes ; though it might conceivably be a cursive form 
of the superscribed g- or OM, which is somewhat analogous 
to the ctuushuvci of it.s Indian prototype. In any case it 
is undoubtedly regarded by the Tibetans as representing 
Orii in ordinary litera'ture. 

The other omission is the concluding syllable of the 
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sentence, namely va, which conveys a totally different 
sense from hene. That the letter here is clearly a v 
( = Tibetan 15 ) will be evident by referring to Mr. Francke’s 
Table II, p. 1212. There the basis of the seal-letter for 
w ( = Tibetan "y) will be seen to have as in Tibetan the 
same form as a c, and in both, the addition of superscribed 
tails converts the v into w. 

The syllable read doubtfully as ru by Mr. Francke 
appears to me to be rfsa, meaning “original” or “primary”. 
In the key-alphabet the letter tsa has its third horizontal 
limb from the top joined to the vertical, whilst in the 
seal this is not so — this is probably owing to a mistake in 
copying the key-alphabet, as presumably in the case of the 
seal care would be taken to ensure that the characters were 
formed correctly. 

Thus I would read the legend on the seal as — 

Om ta-lni hla-mai rtsa-t’umka rgyal-va, 
which I translate— 

“ Om ! The original seal of the Talai Lama, the Jinu.” 

Jiua, in its Tibetan form of ryijul-va, is the commonest 
of all the titles of the Dalai Lama, who is ordinarily known 
in Tibet as “The ])vecious Jinu’ , or ryyul-ra rln-po-ch’e} 

It is interesting to find that my representation, based 
upon the literary evidence of the edicts I found in Lhasa, 
that the correct form of the Grand Lama’s title was Talai 
and not Dalai (see Journal, 1910, p. 74), is here confirmed 
by the Grand Lama’s own seal. 

I feel glad that !ilr. Francke has published a revi.sed 
print of the seal, all the more so as the copy which 
I published in my Lhasa was not reproduced, as I had 
expressly desired, by a photomechanical process from an 
original impression of the seal which I provided ; but was 
re-drawn, and in this process suffered slight alteration ; 
whilst my footnote, in which I corrected the defects, was 


My Buddhism of Tibet, t)p. "228, etc. 
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accidentally omitted. I have now compared Mr. Francke’s 
revised copy with two originals and find it to be perfect. 

L. A. Waddell. 


Seal of the Dalai Lama 

In his most interesting Note on the Dalai Lama’s Seal 
and the Tibeto-Mongolian Characters ”, which appeared in 
the last number of this Jom-nal (p. 1205), the Rev. A. H. 
Francke observes that ‘ Reproductions of the Dalai Lama’s 
seal are found in Waddell’s Lhasa, and its Mysteries, 
p. 448, and in Walsh’s Coinage of Tibet, MASB., vol. ii, 
p. 16. Xo attempt to read it has as yet been made, and 
neither of the reproductions is absolutely correct, though 
Waddell’s is by far the better of the two”. I feel that 
a word of explanation is needed as regards tlie copy of the 
seal, which I gave in my paper referred to. That copy 
was taken from the facsimile given in Landon’s Lhasa 
(vol. i, facing p. 1). I had a smaller-size impression of 
the seal by me, but, as it was indistinct, I copied that 
given in Landon’s Lha.sa., which was a larger-size seal and 
clearer. 

My reference to the seal was to suggest tliat certain 
meaningle.ss characters on the coin.s minted in Nepal for 
currency in Tibet might be an attempt by the Nepalese 
mint to make a general imitation of the sort of characters 
on the Dalai Lama’s seal as tlicy would appear to be if 
the lines were looked at as running horizontally, as those 
accustomed only to Indian script would naturally do, and 
not vertically, as they are meant to be. I remarked: “ The 
characters on the coin arc not any of them a correct repro- 
duction of characters on the .seal, which might be expected 
from workmen who did not understand what the characters 
were intended to re'pre.sent, and the resemblances suo'crest 
that the iNewar artificers took the characters as running 
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horizontally and not verticall}", which is also natural ; as 
they would assume the lines to be horizontal, as in the 
Indian and Tibetan languages, with which they were 
acquainted” (MRAS., p. 17). I may mention that I have 
since found that my suggestion that the meaningless 
characters on the Nepal minted coins might be meant for 
an imitation of those on the Dalai Lama’s seal was 
incorrect, and that they are an imitation of the Arabic 
characters on the rupees of Ghiasuddin Mahmud Shah, 
who was king of Bengal from 12.56 to 1537, as I have 
noted in my paper on “ The Coinage of Nepal ”, JE.AS. 
1908, p. 687. 

I was not concerned with the characters on the seal 
itself more than to suggest a general resemblance, so did 
not compare the facsimile of the seal as given in Landon’s 
Lhasa with the small-size impression that I had or with 
that given by Waddell in Lhasa ami its Mysteries. 

Tibetan seals are not stamped in wax, but in red ink on 
the paper, and consequently the lines of the characters on 
them are often indistinct. It is, no doubt, for this reason 
that the facsimile of the same seal from the Tibetan 
treaty, as given by Landon and by Waddell, do not 
coincide. 

All interested in Tibet are greatly indebted to Dr.Francke 
for having given a correct facsimile of the seal, and having 
shown that the characters are Tibetan characters in 
a special square form, written vertically under one another 
instead of horizontally. 

E. H. Walsh. 

Dectmhtr 15, 1910. 


Ancient Indian Anatomical Drawings from Tibet 

With reference to the above set of drawings discovered 
in Lhasa in 1904, of which Mr. Walsh has published 
a detailed description in this Journal for 1910, pp. 1215-45, 
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I have already pointed out ^ some evidence for the Indian 
origin of the pictures. 

Another point indicating this Indian origin is that the 
stature of the average man is therein represented as being 
96 finser-breadths. This is the identical figure recorded 
by Aryabhata (cu’cu 500 a.d.) as the standard height for 
a man in India. That writer .states - — 

1 nri (or man) = 4 haata (cubits) = 96 angula. 
literallj’ “finger”, is more correctly defined in the 
Tibetan as “ fingev-breadths 

L. A. Waddell. 


The Standard Height of an Indian M.an 

Col. Waddell’s reference, in his note given above, seems 
to be to p. 1232, line 18 f. : — “ The human body of normal 
power is 96 vor-mos.” The sor-mo is defined on p. 1243, 
last line, as the width of a finger across the second knuckle. 
And on p. 1221, line 10 ff. from the bottom, we are told : — 
“In Jambuchi'Ipa [India] the measure of a man’s height is 
1 fathom or 4 cubits ; deformed bodies have only 31 cubits, 
measured by their own.” 

The sor-mo is the Hindu uiujida, the finger- breadth, of 
which 24 make one Imda or cubit. And the passage on 
p. 1221 seems to be based on the Brihat-Samhita, 68/67, 
verse 105 ; — 

Ashtasatani shannavatih 

parimanaih chaturasitir = iti puiusain I 
uttama-sama-hinanam = 

ahgula-samkhya sva-manena II 

“ The measure of the fine.st man is 108 (ingida [ = 4.1 
cubits], of the normal man 96 [ = 4 cubits], and of the low 
man 84 [ = 31 cubits], by {ds) own mea.sure ; ” i.e. by the 
own proper measure, the standard measure, of the angula. 

^ Asiatic Quarterly Herieir. 1910, pp. 336-40. 

- Dx. J. F. Fleet, JRAS. , 1907, p. 655. 
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As regards the exjjression sva-mdnena, it stands to 
reason that the measures must be taken according to an 
tiiigida or a cubit which is of a lixed standard length ; not 
according to the varying tinger-breadths and cubits of 
individuals who are to be measured, as seems to be suggested 
by the Tibetan text, or by tlie tran.slation of it. 

Verse 107 tells us that the measure should be taken at 
the age of 25 years. And Bliattotpala says, in his 
commentary under verse 105. that it is to be made for 
a man standing upright, “ from the junction of the ground 
and the feet to the middle of the head : " i.e. from the soles 
of his feet to the crown of his liead,just as is shown in the 
drawing from Lhasa at p. 1244. 

J. F. Fleet. 


E.arly Use of the Buddhlst Era ix Burma 

I have no thesis of my own to maintain, and should not 
venture to saj' more on this matter if I did not hope that 
the discussion of it would elicit new facts. I merely 
entered a respectful caveat against Dr. Fleet’s conclufiion, 
founded on Ceylonese evidence, which appears to be of 
a negative character for tlie period prior to a.d. 11 Go. 
It M’as precisely because Dr. Fleet liad not distinguished 
the issues involved that I tliouglit it neces.sary, for the 
sake of clearness, to do so. It is no wish of mine to 
trouble liim with the details of Burmese chronology, 
which is no more my .subject than his. But the issues, 
though distinct, are more or less interdependent. In 
a discussion on the origin of the Buddhist era any apparent 
use of a similar reckoning in any Buddhist country is 
material evidence. Non constat, at present, that the 
reckoning was not invented in Burma and transported 
thence to Ceylon, modified there, and subsequently re- 
imported into Burma. (I hasten to add that I am not 
putting this forward as a proposition to be argued.) My 
JR.\S. 1911. 
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point is that the Talaing and Burmese evidence is entitled 
to as much consideration as the Ceylonese. 

Dr. Fleet does not appear to take that vieM'. From the 
fact that no Ceylonese records have been found gi\ing' 
instances of the use of the Buddhist era (revised reckoning) 
before clrvu A.D. 1165, ho is read}' to infer that it Avas 
invented about that time. But ivhen one rpiotes Indo- 
Chinese inscriptions bearing (or appearing to bear) again, st 
that conclusion, he brushes them aside as being probably 
not synchronous documents, and objects to the argument.s 
by -which they are supported as being “ hypothetical ”. 
When definite evidence is wanting, the use of hypothesis 
is inevitable. Dr. Fleet's hypothesis is that the three 
inscriptions I have cited are all of some date later than 
A.D. 1170-80 (Buddhist reckoning 1713-23), although 
their sole purport is to di.scuss certain particular events 
and circumstances connected with a king, or kings, 
associated with the Buddhi.st date 1628 or 1630. I submit 
that in the overwhelming majority of cases inscriptions 
and especially bulky records on stone pillars, are put up 
soon after the events which tliey are erected to record : 
if people do not think it worth -while to record them at 
once, much le.ss are they likely to do so half a century or 
more after-wards. Should avo at this present time be 
inclined to set up in.scriptions giving a full and particular 
account of the events connected Avith the death of King 
William IV ? 

I submit that Dr. Fleet’s hypothesis is far more 
improbable than mine. As tAA'o of the inscriptions do 
not mention their OAvn dates and I am not yet prepared 
to deal in detail Avith the longer one, I cannot put the 
case higher than that. As regards the third, I regret 
exceedingly that OAving to its present dilapidated condition 
the date on aa hich it claims to hai e been made is doubtful 
and must perhaps remain so. But as Dr. Fleet has put 
certain ijue.stion.s on it, I Avill do my best to ansAA'er them. 
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It is possible that the draftsman misspelt the name of the 
iKdltsatra, hut its initial is certainly not hh. The two 
letters hear no resemblance to one another in this script. 
The modern Talaings do not use Indian names for the two 
lunar fortnights, hut have terms of their own. Probably 
the Talaings of the twelfth century also used these. It so 
liappens that (in the modern language) both the words in 
question end in -7t. Dr. Fleet’s discussion about the Indian 
names seems, therefoi’c, hardly in point. I have already 
given reasons why I consider it quite out of the question 
that this record could have been put up in any century 
later than the twelfth. And what other date than the 
one suggested will fit the paiiiculars that have been 
preserved ? In any case this Shwesandaw inscription 
relates to the same matters as the Shwezigon one. If it 
is long odds against either of them having been put up 
ivhen those matters had ceased to be of practical interest, 
the odds against the double event are ever so much longer, 
I should imagine. 

Burmese inscriptions arc quite beyond me, and I must 
leave them to be dealt with by some one who knows 
Burmese. But I have been at some pains to go through 
the published untranslated collections of inscriptions from 
Upper Burma and Bodawpaya’s Mandalay Inscriptions 
with a Burman, and I find several cases of the use of the 
Buddhist era apparently before a.d. 1165. Most of these 
appear to be from copies made by the order of King 
Bodawpaya. But as the originals are no longer available, 
and there seems to be no particular reason for suspecting 
that the dates have been altered, they seem to be as good 
evidence as we are likely to get. Until they have been 
critically examined, I cannot venture to say very much 
more about the use of the Buddhist reckoning in 
Burma in early times. Whether it is connected in any 
way with the Ceylonese reckoning is a further point on 
which it may be advisable for the present to suspend 
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judgment. I suspect that variations in tlie initial point 
of the Buddhist era are responsible for many of the 
discrepancies in early Burme.so chronology of ivhicli 
Dr. Fleet justly complains. That is another reason ivhy, 
in my judgment, all this evidence. Talaing and Burmese 
as well as Ceylonese, Mull have to be considered together 
before anj- linal conclusions can be airived at. 

C. 0. Blagdex. 


In this Journal, 1910, pp. 474-81 and pp. 850-60, is an 
interesting discussion on “ The Revised Buddhist Era in 
Burma ”, carried on between Dr. Fleet and Mr. Blagden, 
and the latter has asked me to intervene. 3Io.st M'illingly 
do I comply with his request. 

The thesis laid doivn by Dr. Fleet and questioned by 
Mr. Blagden is this ; — That the reckoning with the initial 
point in R.c. .544 was devised in Ceylon, M'as put together 
in its complete form just after a.d. 1165, and was carried 
to Burma in the decade a.d. 1170-80. 

At pp. 256-7 of the IruUan Antiquary, vol. xxiii, 1894, 
I have discussed about the Burmese eras and the mode of 
reckoning them. There are three eras, namely, the Era of 
Religion, which began in b.c. 544 ; the 8aka Era, which 
began in a.d. 78 ; and the Chinese Era, now current, M hich 
began in A.D. 638. The 8aka Era Avas established in its 
oivn second year, after rviping out 622 (544 + 78 = 
Dodorasa) years of the Era of Religion : and the tliinese 
Era ivas established after ivijiing out 560 (Khachhapaficha) 
years of the Saka Era. 

There appears to be strong evideiici' to shoiv that the 
Era of Religion or the Nirvana Era, which began in 
B.C. .o44, was known to the Burmans long before the 
twelfth century a.d. IVhen they adopted the .Saka as -well 
as the Chinese Era, the year rvas recktmed in its ecjuivalent 
of Anno Buddhac Further, at pp. 49-50 of the Kalyani 
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Inscriptions (Rangoon edition) precise dates are given of 
three principal events: Anno Buddhie 1601, Sakkaraj 
419 = Annruddha or Anawrata conquered Thaton ; Anno 
Buddha? 1708, Sakkaraj 526 = Siri Saiighahodhi Parak- 
kamahahn, king of Ceylon, reformed Buddhism ; Anno 
Buddha? 1714, Sakkaraj 532 = Mahathera Uttarajiva set 
out for Ceylon. 

In order to convert a year of Anno Buddhie into a year 
of the Christian era, we have to deduct 544 from the 
former : and in order to turn a year of Sakkaraj into 
a year of the Christian era, we have to add 638 to the 
former. It will thus be seen that in Burma it is customary 
in all important documents to record dates in Anno Buddha? 
as well as in Sakkaraj, the one acting as a salutary check 
on the other. 

The Myazedi in.scription, which has been referred to 
in the discussion, is the earliest lithic record, as yet 
found in Burma, which is inscribed in tlie Burmese 
characters. It has four faces, each of which is engraved 
in a different language, namely, Burmese, Talaing, Pali, 
and an unidentified language. Mr. Blagden notes that 
there are two copies of the quadrilingual epigraph, and 
Dr. Fleet doubts its being a contemporary record because 
it states only the year of the accession of King Kyanzittha, 
namely, 1628 Anno Buddhie (A.D. 1084), and omits the 
month and day of the erection of the pagoda. As regards 
Mr. Blagden’s query, the following account will show why, 
unlike the majority of other lithic records, two copies of 
the same inscription were made. 

The stone now in the Pagan Museum appears to be the 
original. It was found at tire foot of a cross-legged image 
of the Buddha which is on the north face of the ilj’azedi 
Pagoda. The palace of the king being situated to the 
north of the pagoda, its northern face would afford the 
nearest approach to royal worshippers. The workmanshiji 
of the inscription is neat and clear, and the letters are 
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finely cut. The stone is hard and is closely grained. 
The letters, as compared with those on the .second, are 
smaller, and on the face of the inscription recorded in Pali 
twenty letters take up a space of 12 inches. The stone is 
cubical in shape ; its length, covered by letters, is 3 ft. 31 in., 
and its breadth or thickne.ss is 1 1 feet. 

The second stone, which is an exact replica of the first 
and which is now conserved on the platform of the pagoda, 
is soft in grain, and several layers have been peeled oil’. 
The letters are larger in size, twenty letters on the Pali 
face covering a space of 2ft. 2 in. Its height is 4ft. Sin., 
breadth 1ft. 91 in., and thickness 1ft. 01 in. It was 
found close to the remains of a library which is to the 
north-east of the pagoda. 

The above circumstances explain why there are two 
exact copies of the epigraph. One, the original, was 
set up close to the image, who.se construction it com- 
memorates. The second, which is a copy of the original 
record, was put up in the Library for safe custody. 
In the case of three or four inscriptions found at Pagan, 
duplicates have also been discovered. This fact disposes 
of the alleged unique peculiarity of the Myazedi record. 

Dr. Fleet’s objection may be met by saying that 
the M 3 'azedi in.scription only gives the year of the Era 
of Religion because it records a past fact, nameljq the 
jmar of accession of King Kyanzittha, and because that 
era was common to the four communities using the 
four scripts of the epigraph. It is not customaiy for 
the Burmans to incise on stones records which are not 
contemporary, or to make forgeries of lithic records, 
for the simple reason that the epigraphs declare the 
relimjuishment of property and its dedication to a sacred 
purpose, and not its acaiuisition for a temporal or utilitarian 
purpose. 

It now remains to consider the great historical value 
attached to the Myazedi in.scription, and how it may 
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be utilized in revising the chronology, given by Phayre 
in his History of Burma, of the reigns of the four 
kings of Pagan — Ana^Yrata, Sawlu, Kyanzittha, and 
Alaungsithu. Phayre based his work on the Hman Nan 
Yazawin or Mahaj^azawin, Avhich was compiled in 1829 
during the reign of King Bagyidaw (1819-37). As these 
chronicles were compiled under Royal patronage, their 
chronology is generally accepted to be coi-rect throughout 
Burma, although it does not coincide with the dates 
given in the older records, both historical and epigraphic. 
Assuming that the Myazedi inscription is a contemporary 
record — there are no reasons to the contrary — King 
Kyanzittha, otherwise called dri Tribhuwanaditya- 
dhammaraj, ascended the throne in 1628 of the Era of 
Religion corresponding to A.D. 1084. He reigned for 
twenty -eight years, that is, up to A.D, 1112. The 
corresponding dates in Sakkaraj will be 446 and 474. 
These latter figures correspond, in a remarkable degree, 
with those given in the “JMa bon Yazawin” or the 
Chronological Tables based on the Royal horoscopes. 
As the Burmans, in common with the Hindus, set a great 
•store by astrology and horoscopes, these tables appear 
to afford us trustworthy chronological data. Relying on 
the Myazedi inscription as well as these tables and the 
older records, Phayre’s dates may be revised as follows ; — 


N.\me of King. 

Commencement of 

Reign. 

Length 
OF Reign. 

Year of 
Religion. j 

A.D. 

' Burmese 
Era. 

Anawrata . . ' 

1588 

1044 

406 

33 

Sawlu .... 

i 1621 

1077 

439 

7 

Kyanzittha . . 

1628 

1084 

440 

28 

Alaungsithu . . 

1 1656 

1112 

474 

j 


Mr. Blagden appears to mistake Alaungsithu for 
Kyanzittha in his later article. Kyanzittha’s title is 
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iSri Tribliuwaiiaditya-clhainiKa-i'aja ", and he reigned 
from A.D. 10<S4 to 1112. Alaungsitlm’s title is "Sri 
Tribliuwanaditya - pavarapandita-Sudliamma - raja-Maha- 
dhipati Xarapati-Sithu and he reigned from A.D. 1112 
to 1187. If the dates given above are accepted, Burme.se 
chronology, so far as it relates to the four kings, will rest 
on a firmer basis, and the elucidation of Burmese histoiy 
by the light of Talaing epigraphs, which Mr. Blagden 
has so kindly undertaken to do. will proceed more 
satisfactorily. 

Taw Seix Ko. 


Remark, s ox the Precedixt; two Notes 
It i.s very good of Mr. Taw Sein Ko to comply tvith 
Mr. Blagden's request to intervene between him and me. 
And it i.s satisfactory to learn that the Myazedi inscription is 
to be understood (tvhether it is or is not a contemporaneous 
record) as placing the beginning of the reign of Kyanzittha 
(not .some other event in his career) in a.b. 1G28 expii’ed, 
i.e., a.s Mr. Tau' Sein Ko tells us, in A.D. 1084: and that, 
on thi.s basis and others. Phayre's date.s fur a certain period 
of Burme.se history ma\' be revised to advantage. But it 
is difficult to see how any of the statements in the Kalyaiu 
in.scription, which have been long known to me (as also 
have Mr. llrw Sein Kos notes on the Burmese eras, to 
which he alludes), throw any more light on the matter 
which has been under discussion between Mr. Blagden and 
me. This record, framed in A.D. 14TG or * 1479,^ presents 
a double date- in telling us - that Kamadhijiati, the king- 
in -whose time it M'as framed, began to i-eign in .\.i!. 2002 
expired, Sakkaraj 820; i.e.. as Mr. Taw Sein Ko has told 
us,-' in A.D. 1458. And in another passage-* it gives 
another such date, A.]!. IGOl, Sakkaraj 419 (A.D. 1057), 

' The date' in it run on to Sakk.iraj Sdl, = \.i). 147!) SO. 

' Iwl. All/., vol. -i-i. |)|) ;{4, I.-).-;. liiiil., JI. ;i4. note -2-2. 

‘ Hiul.. [jp. 17. I.”)!. 
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as cited by Mr. Taw Seiii Ko.^ But this is no con- 
temporaneous entry : the date bcdongs to four centuries 
before the record. And the point is, is it traceable back 
to some synchronous I’ecord, inscriptional or literary, 
actually written in or just after A.D. 1057 ?: or was it 
arrived at, at some later time, by calculation backwards ^ 
We want to know which was the case, and in the former 
event exactly what its source was, before we can decide 
whether this date helps to establish the point that 
a reckoning from the death of Buddha, placing- that 
event in or about B.C. 544, existed in Burma before 
A.D. 1170-80. 

That Mr. Blagclen lias no thesis of his own to maintain, 
comes somewhat as a surprise to me. However, the 
general tenor of his present note seems to be that anj' 
further discussion ma 3 ’ best be postponed until certain 
definite evidence, which appears to exist, has been 
critically examined and placed on record. I should 
willinglj' assent to that : I did not open the discussion ; 
and it is hardl}^ worth while to give an}' more time to 
it on the inconclusive evidence which, so far, is all that 
is before us. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Kiiatur or Khattar Tribe 

M'hen reviewing the Memoirs of Jahangir {this Journal 
tor 1910, p. 950) I raised a qiie.stion about the identity of 
the Kliatur tribe settled between Hasan Abdal and Atak, 
Memoirs, p. 100. Dr. Grierson lias kindlj' pointed out to 
me that there is a Kator tribe in the Chitral Valle}' ; and 
he refers me to Elliot & Dowson, Mahomeda n Historiaim. 

^ Mr. Taw Sein Ko lias cited the record as if it give.s also the doubU* 
dates “Anno Buddhae 1708, Sakkaraj o2G’' = a.d. 11C4, and “Anno 
Buddhae 1714, Sakkaraj o32'’ = a.t>. 1170. But it does not do so. 
After the date a.b. IhOl, Sakkaraj 419, it saj's (ihid., pp. 17, lol) ; — 
“At 107 years after tliat, in Sakkarfij 526*’: and:— “In the 6th year 
after that, again, in Sakkaraj 53*2’’. 
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ii, 407, 409 ; iii, 401, 407, 481 ; v, 370 ; and J. Biddulph, 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh (1889), pp. 01 and 148. I also 
tind the Kator.s and their country referred to in the 
(Jarrett), ii, 390 and n. 3, 391, 392, 400 

(Siibah Kabul). 

At the time he made tlie entr\- above referred to 
Jahangir was encamped at Ainrolie between lla.san Abdal 
and Atak ; in other words, in the northern part of the 
present Attock district. This is, I tind, the home-country 
(jf a numerous Mahomedan tribe, the Khattar.s, who have 
been settled tliere since the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
They still occupy the country from tlie Indus at Atak 
as far east as the we.stern boundary of the present 
Rawalpindi di.strict : that is, the very country in which 
Jahangir was encamped and where dwelt the Khaturs 
of whom he speaks, Goze(t>'er of the liowalpindi District, 
1893-4, p. 112.1 

Thus, on investigation, I come to the conclusion that 
Jahangir's Khaturs ought not to be identified with the 
Kator tribe in the Chitral Valley. In his 14th year 
Jahangir, on his way to Kashmir, visited Sorkdr Pakli, 
and mentions the Kator country as that sarktn-'s northern 
boundary (Elliot k Dow.son, vi, 370). Pakli itself is quite 
in the north of the Hazarah district, as shown in Biddulph's 
map. Thus the Kator country must bi3 still farther to 
the north, and at least 70 or 80 miles from the location 
(jf the Khatur tribe spoken of by Jahangir (p. 100); 
while Chitral, 'where theri3 is a Katoi' I'uhng familv, is 
(juite 1.50 miles to the north-we.st of Atak and far outside 
the 1 ‘ange of .Jahangir .s coutemplatmn when camped east 
of the Indus near lla.san Abdiil. The Dilazfik Pathans, 
w'lio aie coupled w'lth the Kliatur in the passage under 
discu.ssion, are .still found in small numbers in the Attock 
district, (bicetteer, p. 104. 

' Until quite recently the Khattars have heeii notorious for the 
turbulence attributed to them hy .Tahaiigir. 
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There seems little or no justification for Biddulph's 
identifying (p. 148) the Kators of Chitral with the 
Khattars, spelt by him Katar, living east of the Indus 
near Hasan Abdal. 

William Irvine. 


Lo.st mss. of the “ Arabian Nights ” and a 
PROJECTED Edition of that of Galland 
In Richardson’s Grammar of the Arahick Language 
(London, 177(5) a considerable extract Is printed from 
a MS. of the Arabian Kights “in the possession of 
William Jones, Esq.” It consists of Night 162 and part 
of Night 163, and covers, with a translation, pp. 200-9 
of the Grammar. There exists also a twenty-page print 
containing two extracts from the Arabian Nights, 
Nights 162 and 163 on pp. 1-4 and Nights 57-65 
(beginning) on pp. 5-20, but giving no name of editor 
or place or date of printing. It is known, however, that 
the editor was Joseph White, D.D., Laudian Professor of 
Arabic at Oxford from 1775, wlio died in 1814 as Canon 
of Christ Church. Comparison of his first extract (The 
Story of the Barber’s Fifth Brother) with the extract in 
Richardson makes it plain that his source also was the 
MS. of Sir William Jones. But as to the date of printing 
of this fragment, which was evidently a specimen of 
a projected edition, I have absolutely no information. 

So much is commonly to be found in the bibliographies 
(cf. e.g. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca Arubicu, p. 487) ; but 
Richardson has another reference which has not, I think, 
been hitherto noticed. On p. 181 lie .speaks of “ . . . the 
celebrated tales called alJ (sic) The Stories 

of a Thousand Nights and a Night (of which we have an 
imperfect translation of not quite one half, known by the 
title of Tlte Arabian Nights’ Entertainments) . . .” 

From this it is clear that Richardson had access to 
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cl MS. ivhich contained rather more than tivicc ivliat is 
in Galland's translation. But svhat known MS. of sucli 
length was acce.ssihle in England before 1770 < The 
Wortley Montagu MS. seems to be the only possibility ; 
but it was written in 1764-5. and pa.ssed into the hands of 
Joseph White only after the death of Edward Wortley 
Montagu in 1776. From White it passed to Jonathan 
Scott, and thence to the Bodleian in ISOJ. It is hardh- 
probable, then, that it could have been known to 
Richardson before 1776. According to the Bicti.o'no.ry of 
yationul Biography (xx.Kviii, pp. 239 f.) Edward \Vortley 
Montagu died and was buried at Padua, and his MSS. 
were not sold until 17(S7. 

The MS. which Richardson did know and use, and of 
which an edition was liegun. as I have shown, by Josepli 
White, was that of Sir William Jones. Since then that 
JIS. has vanished, and is not, a.s might have been expected, 
among the books of Sir William Jones in the Indian Office 
Library. Yet it was a MS. of high interest. Its text is 
clearly of the same recension a.s that of the Oalland and the 
Vatican MSS. But these are both veiy incomplete, and 
the Jones MS., if it contained more than twice as much 
as Galland. would be of uni(jue value. Jly work on the 
Galland JIS.. of which I am preparing an edition to lx- 
published in the series of Arabic texts projected by 
Professor Jewett, of the University of Chicago, has 
convinced me that there was in the mediaeval Arabic 
world a more or le.ss conn>letc Thoana nd aial Our Niiihls, 
of which the Galland and the Vatican MSS. are only 
fragments. Later, after this complett- collection had been 
broken np, various attempts were made to 611 out the 
number of Nights. One of the.se is the Wortlev Montagu 
MS., and another, much more successful, is the recension 
which Zotenberg called the Egyptian recension, and 
which, though no older than the eighteenth century, has 
become the standard text of the Arahian iXi(/hf.^. 
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I v’lite, therefore, now to urge an3'^one who have 

access to uncatalogued collections of Arabic MSS., or 
collections of which the catalogues have never been 
published, to examine these carefullv" on the chance that 
thej- may contain the lost MS. of Sir William Jones. 
Idle}' should look for a MS. in which the division into 
Nights and the numbering of the Nights agrees with those 
in Galland's translation, at least up to the Story of Sinbad, 
which Galland interpolated. This agreement will indicate 
a MS. of the Galland recension. A further comparison 
with the text either of Ricliardson or White will determine 
whether it is the Jones MS. or another of the same 
recension. For there is another lost MS., that of 
Dr. Patrick Russell, which also agreed with the Galland 
text. See Dr. Russell’s letter in the Gentleman s 
Magazine for Februaiy, 17.99, reprinted by Jonathan 
Scott as Appendix V in his sixth volume. Either of 
these two MSS. would be of the greatest value for the 
editing of the Galland MS. which I have undertaken, and 
I earnestly beg anyone who miXj’ come upon a trace of 
them to communicate Ids di.scoveiy to me. 

Du^■OAN B. M.ACDOXALD. 

H.4RTF0KD. CONX., U.S.A. 


The newly discovered Arabic Text of “Ali Baba and 
THE Forty Thieves’’ 

The finding of an original Arabic text of the story of 
Ali Baba is an event of considerable importance. Pi-ofessor 
Macdonald is to be congratulated on his discovery of the 
Bodle ian MS., as well as on tlie waj’ in which he has 
edited and discussed the text, in this Journal, April. 1910, 
pp. o2i— 80. The .stoiy is an unconimonlj^ intere.sting one 
ni itself ; there has been an air of ny’ster^’ about it ever 
since Galland published his translation ; it was even doubted 
whether an Arabic original of it ever existed. Now 
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fortunately, there is hardly room for further doubt. 
Macdonald’s conclusions, stated with due caution, will be 
generally accepted as sound. This version of the story 
is not a translation from the French, nor from any other 
Occidental languag-e. It was composed freely in Arabic, 
as the attempt to put a popular tale into written form, 
and is independent of Galland’s recension, though closely 
related to it. If, as is possible, the two version.s were 
derived from a common tvi-iUc'ii ancestor, then it i.s certain, 
at least in the case of the text now before us. that the 
tale was reproduced from memory and with considerable 
freedom. 

It is perhaps not surprising that only these two copies 
should have become known thus far. The story is doubt- 
less a comparatively recent one, thougdi with older affinities, 
as Macdonald has pointed out. It seems to have taken 
shape on Turkish soil, and to have been transplanted 
into Syria. The dialect in which thi.s version is written 
contains a feu' forms which arc characteristically Syrian ; 
the words (.336, 2) and <0,.l (333, 12) are certainly 
not the result of transcriptional errors, but are to be 
accepted as they stand, side by side with (366, 18) 

and other similar collotjuialisms. The word , “• .some " 

(•165, 16), wliicJi is much used in the Egyptian popular 
idiom, is expressly designated in Hava's Dicfionarij as 
Egyptian in contrast witli Syrian ; but in view of the 
other indications, our text must be regarded as giving 
evidence of its occa.sional use in the latter dialect also. 

The scrilie of the Bodleian MS. gives his name, at the 
end, as ■ It seems to nu' very probabh' 

tliat he was not only the .scribe but also the author of 
this recension. Tliis might perhaps be suggested by the 
colophon itself, which is somewhat unusually prominent, 
considering the nature of the text, and in the style of 
its long-winded rhymes re.senibles the main body of the 
composition. But a more cogent argument is obtained 
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from the extraordinary correctness of the wliole MS. 
Here we have lifty-tln’ee closely printed pages of Arabic, 
and in that whole extent only a very few insignificant 
slips of the pen, just such as would be inevitable in 
a composition of this length when written down carefully 
by the author himself ; but which would surely be increased 
many-fold, and with the addition of errors of a more 
serious character, with every fresh transcription. Macdonald 
has emended the text in a number of places where the 
MS., if I am not mistaken, really giv'es the reading which 
the author intended. Tims, p. 340, n. 2 : The writing of 
the suffix ^ — side by side with iJS — is common in such 
MSS. as this, and is not infrequent in old MSS. of classical 
compositions. It is by no means to be regarded as 
a mistake ; it may have been chosen here, moreover, 
because it stands at the end of the sentence. — Same page, 
n. 1 : Here, also, there can be no question of carelessness. 
This is_ merely an instance of the passing over of verbs 
iertkti 1 into tertka ^ , which is so common in late Arabic. 
This text contains a good many other examples of the 
same phonetic change. — p. 349, n. 2 : should have 

been left in the text. It is colloquial, and especially 
natural before . Exactly the same thing occurs on 
p. 373, and the fact is particularly to be noticed that in 
both cases the word is found, not in the author s own 
narrative, but in the speech of one of his characters. — 
p. 357,11. 1 : Macdonald’s emendation is a natural one, but is 
it not more probable that the vulgar adverb , ’’ further, 
was intended ? The adverb , ‘‘ again, ’ in 

, 34G, 1, is a good parallel in this text. For the use 
of (only mentioned in Dozj^) compare the following 
examples in Salhani's Contes Aro.hes ; 8, 1, ■'lib J 

“ he could not speak further” ; 9, 10, 

“ where shall another like thee be found ? ” ; 95, 1, lib l.« 
j:j •^\ 11 (JjUjbn “ neither brother nor friend can give 
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thee further help". See also 38, Ki ; 59, 21 ; 89, 22. 
p. 359, n. 3 : The two verb.s are certainly to be retained as 
they stand in the MS. (so it seems to me), and not emended 
to the second person, which is not suited, to the context , 
the first person is what the sen.se rerpiires. The fact that 
the manner of writing the ending is contrary to rule ought 
certainly to count for nothing in a text which swarms 
with vulgarisms, and whose author lays no great weight 
on classical orthography (on this point see further below). 
— p. 3t)l, n. 1 ; The reading of the IMS., ti.o. 

I will accept is the correct one. — Samelpage, n. 2 : 
The text-reading is correct, and the form t(i be pointed 

. p. 373, 11 . 4 : See the note on above. — 

p. 375, n. 1 : Is it possible that the phrase 
used here as though it were equivalent U>' ^2 alone ' 
If not, then Macdonald has certainly emended correctly. — 
p. 876, 11 . 1:1 doubt the emendation, as Macdonald 
himself does. It may seem quite unlikely that even this 
whimsical writer would employ i(*l:d as a quasi-synonym 
of j'j ; still, I would rather keep it than attempt to 
substitute anything for it. — Same page, n. 2 : The leading 
of the MS. is, I think, the original one, “ nor inhabiting 
anil dwelt ln(j-'plc'ce in either town or desert. ’ The rhyme 
is needed, and as for the inelegant repetition of the word, 
that happens again and again in thi.s text. — p. 377, n. 4 : 
If I mistake not, this is merely the author's own defective 
orthography for , since he permits himself a good 

deal of freedom in omitting the mark of the long a a-hn-f 
the forhi is u'liiiiistahahle. Thus we ha\e ioi- 

.q40, 13, Ki ; 351, 2. and so regularly elsewhere wherever 
the word occurs. Similarly, for , d.bi, 12 ; 

for , ^533, 2 ; and for . :) 47 , y. 

In like manner the plural , “ implements," is every- 

where written k)l (343, 15 ; 351, IS ; 371, 12. etc.), there 
being nowhere any possible doubt that the plural is 
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intended.^ — p. 382, ii. 2 : The MS. reading i is correct 

and must not be changed to i .Jl*; . Translate ; “ the 

hrst (lit., first thing) to be punished will be thou.” — p. 384, 
n. 1 : The form should not be emended. It was 

intended to rhyme with and Ij uIjI just preceding. 

The fact that it is not '‘grammatical ” counts for nothing ; 
what the author wanted was rhetoric. It is a precisely 
similar ease v. hen at the bottom of p. 378 we find 
(for ULvJl) simply for the sake of the rhyme with 
and . 

With these readings restored the MS. must certainly be 
pronounced marvellously correct. Some of the forms 
corrected by Macdonald would pretty certainl}' have been 
corrected bj' any expert copyist, and the argument seems 
to me strong that we have before us the handwriting of 
the author of tliis recension. He seems to have been 
a well-educated and well-read man, perfectly familiar, of 
course, with the ordinary forms and constructions of 
classical Arabic, but not feeling himself in the least bound 
by them in a popular narrative of this sort. Much of 
what he writes is in quasi high-flown style, namely, his 
own embellishment of the story, in a cheap and careless 
rhetoric, on which, though it is often long drawn out, he 
evidently spent very little efibrt. He felt that this sort 
of thing could not be regarded as literaiure, and yet felt 
obliged to make it at least imitate literature. In the long 
passages on p. 37(3 f. especially, he treats his rhymed 
prose as a sort of joke. But in all the dialogue of the 
story, where the characters are represented as speaking, 
he throws in vulgarisms with the greatest freedom. In 

^ It has occurred to me as possible that tlio troublesome word 
373. 11 (see Ma(Mloiiald‘.s note), is an instance of this defective orthography, 
though in that ease we mu''t suppose the aceitlental omi-^sion of a word 
also ; that is, the whole clause wouhl have read : 

•• j '.t ^ 

JR.es. 1911. 
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fact, his literaiy proceeding, taking into account the 
traditions by which he was bound, is not without a real 
resemblance to that of modern writers of popular tales. 
I can see no evidence that he “ prided himself on his 
i‘rdh (p. 332) : on the contrary, his frequent neglect of 
it seems to me to be deliberate rather tlian accidental — it 
certainly was not due to ignorance. He omits the 
accusative ending, for instance, again and again, even 
where the substantive is the direct object of a finite verb 
immediately preceding. Thus we find such phrases as 
369, 13 ; 374, 13 ; 338, 22 ;. j 
j-=rV- 346, 15; UU, 352, 21-; 354, 13; 

Ax'j . . . “ he found him .sitting," 356. 11 ; .so 

in 1. 20 ; 336, 13 ; Uaaa J'j U, 372, 

16 (contrast 368, 9) ; UtAAi 

18 ; .see also 379, 6 ; 381. 5. 13 ; a !1 

372, bottom (so 365, 5), cf. 373, 19; 381, 13. 
(noticed by Macdonald) ; the use of for 
.j, 376, 5 ; 377, 10; the characteristic vulgarism ' 

(for hii). 352, 12; 357, 12 (the word occurring once in 
the speech of the girl Murjana, and the other time in that 
of one of the robbers) ; the phrase h ,1::^ (i.e. jbig, for 
; here Macdonald should not have edited with the 
dotted j), etc. Beyond all question, the author of this 
recension was perfectly familiar with the classical forms 
and constructions in these and the many other similar 
cases. He dropped easily into “■ bad grammar ", as 
a modern writer might in similar circumstances, simplv 
because the nature of the composition re(|uired nothimi- 
more f(jrmal. 

The text is an interesting one throughout. It contains 
nuimn’ous words and constructions which will be useful 
as further examples in the textbooks of vulgar Arabic. 
.Such are for 347, 10; CJljb, probably not 
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a lcq)siis ealanii, 349, 2 (the phrase means “ what news 

dost thou bring ?”) ; the verb “be suitable/’ 350, 13 ; 

369, 13 ; 382, 15 ; tiie use of the adverbs jU and 

mentioned above; ^ .All, ‘'chat familiarly " (vii. stem 

instead of viii.), 361, 21 ; 364, 4 ; “remain silent with 
1 >; ■ . 

downcast e 3 ’es (i. stem, not iv.), 363, 9 (Macdonald, 
note, regards this as passive, but the correlation with , 
makes it much more likeh’ that it is one of the numerous 
vulgar substitutions of i. for iv.) ; used in the .same 

way as 364, 9 ; 374, 12 ; the use of “ basin,’’ 

for 368, 4 ; 369, 14, 17 : 373, 1 ; (if not an 

error) for “ so that,’’ 369, 17 ; L« Jib, “ as long as,” 
374, 1; the plural ^•y\, “times,’’ 374, 16 ; 375, 13 ; the 
form /'JjL for aL-.!, 376, 13 (cf. 377, 12); “tame, 

subdue, rpiiet,” 383, 1 (not as remarkable as Macdonald’s 
note implies ; see the verb in Dozj^ and Spiro) ; the plurals 
(from 334, bottom, 376, 15, and (from 

^L^), 376, 15 ; and one or two others which have 
received mention above. 

A few comments on the text and its interpretation maj- 
be added. — 333, bottom : Is it not possible to emend 
the corrupt half-verso satisfactorily ? Macnaghten’s text 
(i, 141; Bonibaj' lithograph, i, 112) gives the la.st word 
in the line as , be. “wretched, miserable,” 

which is exactl}’ what botii meter and sense demand. The 
form is not classical (the ii. stem being ordinarily used), 
and was probably emploj’cd here merelj’ under the com- 
pulsion of the meter. This fact would sulSce to explain 
its alteration or omission in most of our texts. But 
it is just the sort of form to expect in popular verse. — 
334, 7 : The form intended is iJ ti . — 341, 6 ; The use of 
the article in iijU.Jb is a remarkable slip of the pen. 

— 344, bottom ; Should not the second Uii, be ji' ? — 
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346, 2: Read iind l^'J . — 34/, 10: The form 

intended was certainly sec also 350, 20. — Line 16: 

Read ,^1^' instead of ^jUH • — 352, 10: Read — 

353, 19 : Read in.stead of . — 354 1 : The 

correct reading- is, I think, ^ ,1. , ■■ and he appeared 

with her before the f|adi.'" The pvhlic jDart of the marriage 

is what is described here : .see what innnediately follows. 

In the acconnt of the marriage of the son to Murjana, 

384, 21 f., an alino.st identical clause occurs, and the words 

above quoted are replaced by — 358, 10, 

and note 1 : This is the rerh , and has nothing 

to do with Li- . Translate : “• until he came to a street, in 

which he walked along for a few paces. " — Same line, read 

• — Line 12 : Read . — 35!). 2 : Read of course 

. — 360. 4 from bottom: Instead of ,.,i read 

361, 2 from bottom : For I’l read . — 362, (i, and note 1 : 

sen.se, is common in classical 

Arabic. — Line 3 from bottom : Read in place of 

. — 3)i3, 4 from bottom : For ..j read <_•, ,j , 

-364, 11 : .should be . Cf. 365, 11 ; 378, 16 : 

383, bottom. — 367. 8 : Read of course Line 10 

W ^ 

and note o: jJ .=- does not mean " hjr a moment . 
This is an instance of the construction of ^jjj\ with 
of the person and of the tiling. Ji^ has liere Yts 

ordinary meaning, -circumstance.'" Tlie I'obljer captain 
wished to g<j down to tin- courtyard -in order that he 
might have an understanding with Ids gang about a certain 
circumstance . — :!70, H; q’hy eorreet reading liere is not 
Ly , natural as tliat .seem.s. Read Jid rq L , 
‘•'so when lie drew near to tlie .jars," etc. -^375^ 3 from 
bottom : ,Lfi is a mi.stake for ,L(Ji . — !J78, 1 : Road 
.—380 ] 5 : It would be better to edit ^T. , since 
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there is nothing' unusual in this writer’s manner of writino- 
the Jiemza, and similar interpretations of it have been 
made elsewhere in the text. — 381, 1 : The particle i has 
fallen out at the beginning of the line. — 382, 3 ; Instead 
of read . See Bocthor, in Dozy, onj.jb viii : “ se 

donner des graces en marchant, se balancer.” — 384, 5: 
Read .» . 

Charles C. Torrey. 


La Fondatiox de Goeje 

1 . Le conseil de la fondation, n’ayant subi aucun change- 
ment, est compose comme suit : MM. C. Snouck Hurgronje 
(president), H. T. Karsten, J. A. Sillem, M. Th. Houtsma, 
et C. van Yollenho^'en (secretaire-tresorier). 

2. Le capital de la fondation etant reste le meme, le 
montant nominal est de 19,000 florin.s hollandais (39,000 
francs); en outre, au mois de Novembre, 1910, les rentes 
disponibles montaient a plu.s de 1,850 florins (3,700 francs). 

3. Conforinement a I’avis de M. le Professeur A. A. 
Bevan et M. H. F. Amedroz, le conseil a offert a titre 
gratuit un exemplairo de la reproduction de la Ilamasah 
d'al-Buhturi a un certain nombre de bibliotheques publiques 
ou privees, de sorte quo maintenant cette publication pent 
etre consultee par ceux (jui desirent en profiter pour leurs 
('■tudes. Les autres exemplaires out etc mis en vente a 
200 francs par exemplaire, aux conditions des circulaires 
di.stribuees : la vente .se fait au profit de la fondation. 

4. La fondation a subventionne un voyage scientitique 
([ue M. le docteur A. J. Wonsinck a fait en Angleterre. 

lUlH. 


Fir.st L'xiversal Race.s Coxgres.s 
A Congress dealing with the general relations sub- 
sisting between 'We.st and Ea.st will be held in London 
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from July 20 to July 29, 1911. So far as possible special 
ti’eatinent will be accorded to the problem of the contact 
of European with other developed types of civilisation, 
such as the Ghinese. Japanese, Indian, Turkish, and Persian. 
The official Congress languages are to be English, French, 
German, and Italian ; but Oriental and other languages 
will not be rigidh’ excluded. The papers (which will be 
taken as read) are to appear, collected in volume form, 
both in an all-English and an all-French edition, about 
a month before tin* Congress ojjcns, and among the con- 
tributors will be found eminent representatives of more 
than tweut}’ civilisations. All .schools of thought are 
hereby invited to take part in the proceedings. Resolu- 
tions of a political character will not he su.hmitteil. 

Object of the Congress, 

To discuss, in the light of modern knowledge and the 
modern eon.science. tlie general relations subsisting between 
the peoples of the West and those of the East, between 
so-called white and .so-called coloured peoples, with a view 
to encouraging between them a fuller understanding, the 
most friendlt' feelings, and a heartier co-operation. 
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Administrative Problems of British India. By 
Joseph Chaillev, Member of the French Chamber 
of Deputies. Translated bj' Sir ^YILLIAM Meyer, 
K.C.I.E. Macmillan, 1910. 

Monsieur Gliailley has done his countrymen a rare 
service ; he has presented them with an elaborate and 
impartial exposition of the problems which have to be 
faced, and if possible solved, by the English in their 
government of India. What a contra.st he forms to the 
globe-trotting French Chauviniste, who must needs sneer 
at us even on his title-page, forgetting that his tour, if 
it could have been made at all, would have been made 
under verj^ difierent conditions sunn lea Amjlais. In this 
English version Sir William Meyer has added to the 
services mentioned by the author in his Preface, by pre- 
serving in liis translation a great deal of the clearness 
and daintiness of good French prose. 

The work is divided into two Books ; the first devoted 
to a resume of facts and a statement of the issues ; the 
second to the subjects of a “ Native Policy the mode 
of dealing with native state.s, and the situation in Burma, 
followed by chapters on landed property and the agri- 
culturist classes. Lav', Justice, the Education Problem, and 
the share of the Indians in the administration of the 
countiy. Of all these ably treated subjects perhaps Burma 
and Education are those to which the author has chiefly 
devoted himself. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
criticize where eveiything is .so fairly and so accurately 
placed before the reader. Of course, there is not much 
that is new for experienced Anglo-Indian officials to learn ; 
but it can be confidently asserted that no better book could 
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be placed in the hands of a student commencing the study 
of Indian administration. It can also be strongly recom- 
mended to any English politician desirous of arriving at 
serious, well-grounded, and unbiassed opinions on a subject 
too often treated in a spirit of irresponsible ignorance. 

Tempted by the vastness and absorbing interest of the. 
subject, it would be possible to convert this notice into 
a vehicle for setting forth the conclusions of a lifetime, 
but even if space allowed, the matter when handled honestly 
would become too polemical for these pages. I content 
myself with calling attention to one or two points. 

Monsieur Chailley seems to think (p. 74 ) that the English 
are wrong in asserting that the Hindu and the Mohammedan 
will never combine. At all events, we see no signs at 
present of any such approach of the two classes ; in fact, 
it is all the other way, and they seem more openly hostile 
politically than they have ever been since we entered on the 
task of Indian government. Mohammedans, as our rivals 
for rule in India, would be more formidable antagonists 
than the Hindu.s, and we can conceive their joining a 
movement against us. But it would be on one condition 
only — that they must be the head of it. Such a concession 
of superiority would not suit the modern English-speaking 
Hindus, in the frame of mind which they have displayed 
for years past. They look on themselves as the destined 
heirs of all the ages ; tliey claim the country as theirs bv 
right of numbers ; and are willing to accord Mohammedans 
only a very subsidiary place in the New India. 

What is said on p. 103 about the advanced Indian party 
is quite true : that they are theorists, putted up with book 
knowledge, proud of caste, disdainful of the lower orders ; 
and drawing all their inforiiiatiou from that very Amdo- 
Indian administration which they charge with sMttshness, 
oppression, and ignorance. Their instruments are the 
Press, local conferences, and the National Congress. The 
history and activities of all three of these "organs are 
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succinctly but clearly set fortli on pp. 166-83. Monsieur 
Chailley considers that in spite of the nariow class views 
of its members, the Congress is working for the interests 
of the masses (p. 177). We look around for these re.sults 
and do not find them. What has the Congress done, or 
attempted to do, for the masses ? In his next paragraph 
M. Chailley seems to disprove his own assertion. 

The author holds that England intends never to give up 
India: “She rules India and intends to go on ruling it” 
(p. 188). He believes that we have abandoned the earlier 
and better opinion of Elphinstone and Malcolm that our 
rule is only temporary. It is quite possible that those 
great men thus expressed theinselve.s, but it must be 
remembered that they were speaking some eighty years 
ago. At that epoch tlie possibility of any such abandon- 
ment wa.s so remote that their words were rather vague 
sentiment than an expression of deliberate intention. 
Would they repeat those words now, with the pro.spect 
before them of having to fix some fairly near date for 
their fulfilment ? I much doubt it. A healthy man in 
his prime will sigh and .saj', “ All flesh is grass, ’ without 
that sentiment evoking any lively sense of his own 
mortality. We all admit that this world must come to 
an end, without the remotest expectation of seeing that 
dread dav arrive. Elphinstone and Malcolm in the same 
way expressed a pious opinion, never dreaming of its 
having any practical bearing on their own conduct. 
Similarly, we may, and most of us do, admit that some 
day or other English control over India will cease : but 
we equally deny that the time has come, or can come 
before several generations have elapsed. In that case, to 
proclaim, as Monsieur Chailley thinks we ought, that we 
are deliberately working for our ultimate exodus, at some 
period already visible to us, is merely to bring that event 
upon us without our consent, and possibly at a moment 
when chaos would result, bringing .sore disaster on the 
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country for which m'o lia\'c made ourselves responsible. 
In brief, if I read the situation arij^ht, and if I understand 
in the least my fellow-countrymen, Labour Member.s and 
Socialists included, we have no intention whatever of beiny 
forced out of India if we can prevent it, and mean to hold 
on, if possible, until we leave with our own deliberate 
assent. We must either keep control oi- clear out of the 
country, bay and bayyaye. Half measures ai’e impossible ; 
we cannot, in justice to ourselves, aceeiit responsibility 
after we have cea.sed to control. 

In suniminy up, after a long examination (pp. 442-.51 ), 
the (piestiou of separation between judicial and executive 
powers, the author declares that their union violates all 
theoretical rules. This hncliny seems to be (juite inadequate 
for determininy the course we ought to pursue. Xo one 
seems to have called attention to the fact that such 
separation was tried in Bengal and abandoned again in ] 859. 
Whj" did the attempt fail then ' The change was perhaps 
worth trying, at any rate in Bengal. By (Uir legislation 
of 1793 we had already abdicated our position as rulers in 
the Oriental conception of that position, and had substituted 
what we intended should resembh> the landlordism and 
scpiirearchy of eighteenth century England. The detailed 
admini.stratioii was left to the landholding classes, and 
until recently Bengal .seemed the most thoroughly loyal 
and contented of our prf>vinces. and the Bengali seemed to 
have cast in his lot entirely with us to whom he owes 
everything political that he po.sse.s.ses. During the JMutiny 
of 1<S.5/ he was as much an object ot jjopular \engeauce as 
anj' European. If the .seiiarati()n of judicial from executive 
function.s was sate .anywheia*. it could not bi‘ safer than in 
Bengal. \et, in 18-59. even there the old jiowers of district 
officers were restored. At the jiresent time, when we find 
Bengal undermined with sedition, how can it be wise to 
weaken the hand of the executive, and to make the 
t.’alcutta High k’ourt more completely than ever what it 
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lias alwaj’s been, tlie real ruler of the Bengal province. 
The practical advantages of the union of powers quite 
overweigh any theoretical arguments. 

In conclusion, a few minor points may be brief!}' touched 

on. To the list of European ascetics given on p. 72, the 

name might be added of Captain Remington, Indian Arm}-, 

who within the last forty years dwelt as an anchorite at 

Lucknow, and, if I recollect aright, proved his title by his 

nakedness ; sanctity and want of clothing have always 

been closely connected in the East. The note about Jesuits 

in Agra (p. 91) seems to be erroneou.s. When the order of 

the Jesuits was re-established about 1815 the mission of 

Agra -was not restored to them. It has been since 1823, 

and is still, in charge of the Capuchin Order. I doubt if 

the present Agra Mission possesses anything beyond the 

church and other buildings at Agra. It lost the lands at 

Parel, near Bombay, long ago, in the eighteenth century. 

The remarks on p. 91 as to the “slackness” of all workers 

in India have an element of truth, but must not be pushed 

to an extreme. The better agriculturists, .so far as my 

experience goes, are an exceedingly laborious class, not to 

be excelled anywhere. The .same praise might be extended 

to the sadly overworked clerical .staff in a district office. 

On p. 383 is the statement that “ the Charter of 1 833 for 

the first time constituted a government of India”, with 

this note added ; “ The Governor-General had previouslv 

been Governor-General of Bengal.” These statements 

having been passed by Sir W. Meyer, it is perhaps lash to 

challenge them. But they are inconsistent with what is 

said, for instance, in the Imperud Gazettevr of India 

(1908), ii, 482. As I understand matters, from 1773 the 

Governor-General in Council legislated for the Bengal 

Presidency alone, while he governed the whole of India. 

He governed India as much before as he did after the Act 

of Parliament of 1833. t 

\\ iLLiAM Irvine. 


Awjuist j, iniu. 
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“The Search after (Jod’’ (Brahma-mbiImsa) bv the 
Inspired Saint, Badakavana, with “ the Holy 
Interpretation" (Saiva-bhashya) of the Teacher- 
in-Gou (Siyacharya). SrIkantha, known also as 
Nilakantha. Madras, 1910. etc. 

Until verj’ recently the importance of the Saiva 
theological literature wa.s not realized in Europe, and 
even in India few .students outside Saiva circles had any 
idea of its antirpiity and the influence that it has had 
in moulding clas.sical Hindu literature. Now, liowever. 
there seems to be an awakening- of interest, as a welcome 
token of which we greet the woi'k beai’ing the above 
title, which is the first instalment of a translation b}' 
Mr. Y. V. Rainanan of Xilakantha's great Bhashya or 
doctrinal exposition of the Brahma-sutra, together with 
the commentary of Appaya Dikshita. Xilakantha's work 
is admittedly one of the earliest and most authoritative 
treatises on Saiva theology. Unfortunateh’ his date and 
literary relations are rery ob.scure. Tradition, perhaps 
rightly, describes him as the di.sciple of a certain 
Svetacharya ; but it also gives a list of twenty-seven 
mostly fabulous yoc/dchtlryus rvho carried on the spiritual 
■succes.sion from the latter, and it has no really historical 
information on the subject. 

Mr. Eamanan himself is a derout Agamic, and his 
personal beliefs on the subject of Indian and European 
mysticism will not be generally accepted in Europe. 
But he is profoundly versed in the literature of the 
Agamas, and his translation, with the e.xhaustire notes 
appended to it. is very good. From his notes we extract 
for the benefit of bibliographers the following list of 
the twenty-eight Agamas, referring them to the book itself 
for the names of the numerous Ujiagamas ; — 

1. .'saiva Agamas; Kamika, \ogaja, Chintya, Karana. 
Ajita, Hipta, .Suksluua, Sahasraka, Ain.suman, and Suprabha 
(Suprabheda or Suprabodha). 
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2. Raudra Agamas : Vijaya, Nisvasa, Svayambhuva, 
Agneya (Anala), Bhadra (Yira), Raurava, Makuta, Vimala, 
Chandraliasa (Chandrajfiaiia). 3Iukliabimba (Bimba), 
Udgita (Prodgita), Lalita. Siddlm, Santana (Santa), 
Xarasimha (Sarvokta or Sarvottara), Paraniesvara, Kirana, 
Para (Parahita or Vatfda). 

L. D. Baexett, 


Beiteage zuji Diwax des Ru’bah. Von R. Geyee. 
(Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akadeinie der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, 1910. Bandcl.Kiii, Abliandluno- iii.) 

By the publication of this work Professor Geyer has 
completed his notes and additions to the Diwans of the 
three Ragaz poets al-'Aggag, az-Zafayan, and Ru’ba, 
originally edited by Ahlwardt in hin Summlttyiffeii. The 
notes on the first two appeared in the Vientia Oriental 
Journal, vol. xxiii. With Ids customary tlioi’oughness 
lie has brouglit together all that is attributed to these 
poets in a large number of works which Ahlwardt had 
not consulted, and especially he has carefully compared 
the manuscript copies of the Diwftn of Ru’ba which had 
belonged to Spitta and are now in the library at 
Strassburg. Ahlwardt had not used these manuscripts, 
and the variants found in them will elucidate many 
obscure passages in the works of a poet who studies the 
use of words not readily understood eien by his own 
contemporaries. The number of variants is astonishing 
when we consider that the philologers who were interested 
ill transmitting this class of poetry actually read (U) the 
poems under the author : among them an- named al-Asma i 
and Abu ‘Amr as-Saibfun. As (.Jeyer points out, the Ragaz 
poetry is really a revival of an antiipiated style. To make 
it interesting the poets had to have recourse to special 
means to find a hearing: al-’Aggag, Ru'ba, and several 
of their contemporaries literally started their compositions 
with strange words taken from the vocabulary of the 
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Bedouins which appealed to the thirst for such thinu-s 
among the litfernteurs of the towns, but we hnd in other 
Ragaz poets the first attempts at humorous and grossly 
obscene poetry, two features which are scarcely to be 
found in the longer Qasidahs : the obscene passages in the 
Higa’ differing in being taunts at others, while in the 
Ragaz of this kind we find that after the manner of 
Martial the poem is intended for a coarse joke. Abu 
Tammam has towards the end of the Hamasa several 
pieces of this kind, but the Ragiz Ziyad at-Tammahi 
appears to have made a speciality of it. 

It is noteworthy that the Ragaz poetry flourished 
principally in certain tribes. All tliree poets treated by 
Professor Geyer are of the tribe Sa‘d, a branch of Tamim ; 
(jther Ragaz poets of note of this tribe are ‘Umar b. Laga’, 
the adversary of Garir, Himyan b. Quhafa, al-Qulah b. 
Hazn, Dukaiu li. Raga’, and Abu Xuliaila; the tribe of 
‘Igl has chief representatives in al-Aglab, Abu Maimuii 
al-‘Igli, and Abii-n-Nagm, the latter a contemporary and 
adversary of al-‘Aggag; of the tribe of Asad are Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Rib'i al-Hadlami al-Facpasi.^ 
Maidan al-Faq‘asi, Mudrik b. Ilisn al-Asadr ; other poets 
frequently quoted are Gandal b. al-Muthanna at-Tuhawi, 
Miqdam b. Gassas ad-Uubairi, and Rilr'i ad-Dubaiii. The 
latest poet who practised this class of poetry extensively 
was al-‘Umani under Harun ar-Raslnd. After this the 
Ragaz falls into di.suse except for descripti\e hunting 
poems, and tinally it is used principally for didactic poems 
on law, etc., but these rli^'iiier.s abandon the same rhyme 
through the whole poem and employ couplets which 
rhyme with one another. The Ragaz poems of the 
classical period all abound in ditiiculties, and it is to be 
hoped that Profes.sor Geyer will soon publish the text 
of what remains of al-Aglab al-‘Igli and the remains 

1 He is quoted under any of these names m the dictionaries and 
philological woiks. 
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of Home of the other poets named abov’e, and, if possible, 
also the conmientaries upon the Diwans of al-'Agga^ 
and Ru’ba. 

Xo doubt many of the fragments collected by Gej^er are, 
as he has indicated in several places, not by the poets 
to whom they are attributed. The verses in other metres 
than Ragaz are without doubt not their property. The 
fragment Ru’ba Xo. 176 i.s by al-Kalhaba, and is found in 
the Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Thorbecke, Xo. 2, v. 5 ; the fragment 
Xo. 59 found in the Diwan of al-'Aggfig i.s by at-Tirimmah. 

AVe are grateful to Profe.s.sor Geyer for this further 
contribution to the understanding of the Arabic literature 
at a period when it was little influenced from outside, but 
these contributions show us how much has yet to be 
brought to light before we can see plainly before us the 
teeming life of early Arab civilization. 

Fritz Krenkow. 


The Glory of the Shia AA'orld. Translated and Edited 
by Major P. M. Svke.s. Macmillan & Co., 1910. 

This book has appeared at an unfortunate time, for 
Persia i.s now in the throes of a revolution, and neither 
she nor her friends is in a mood for enjoying the light- 
hearted raillery of a successor to Iliiji Baba. To read this 
book to-day i.s like reading the tremendous adventures of 
Alajor Gahagan during the stre.ss of the Indian Mutiny, 
or Charles O’AIalley in tlie.se days of cattle-driving, or 
witnessing the Mikddo after the Japanese victories. But 
the appeai-ance of the book at tliis untoward time is not 
the fault of the ^•ery clever author, for it was written 
more than two years ago. It must also be said that 
Xurullah Kliau is a much more re.spectable character than 
his grandfather Haji Baba, and that he writes in a much 
more kindly spirit. He is garrulous and boastful, but he 
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is not a rascal, and his book mig-ht be translated into 
Persian without much danger of offence to Persian 
susceptibilities. Thi.s is more than can be said of 
Ilaji Baba's book, which is a .satire as clever and as 
unfair as Le Sao'es Gil Bias, rsurely it was a mistake 
for the Asiatic Society of Bengal to publish the Persian 
translation of the Ilaji's book for the edification of 
Orientals and Orientalists. Major S^'kes' book is written 
in a different spirit, and abounds in amusing stories. 
It also shows great knowledge of Persia and of Persian 
modes of expression,, and might be taken as a sec|uel to 
the autobiography of Muhammad ‘Alt Ilazin. Only in one 
place, I think, does Xurullah make a slip in his statements, 
and that is where he writes of the saint Shah Xi'amat 
Ullah's travelling to India to the Court of Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani. From Feri.shta’s Histoiy and Rieu's Persian 
Catalogue, ii, G34, it appears that it was the saint’s 
grandchildren who visited the Deccan, and that he himself 
never went there. The mistake, however, is just such an 
one as a modern Pi.u-sian versifier would be likely to make. 

IMajor Sykes’ book — for it is really written by him — 
professes to be the autobiography of a Persian poet, and in 
jxirticular gives a detailed account of a visit to Mashhad, 
the glory of the Shia world. It is difficult to belie\e that 
so enlightened and good a prince as Al-Mamtin could have 
been so base as to poison his relati\e and heir-apparent 
the Iinam Reza, and in spite of the tradition we prefer not 
to credit the story. It is one that (Irieiitals tell of nearlv 
every great man who died in his bed. D'Herbelot does 
not mention it in his notice (jf Al-Mamuii, ,-ind in his notice 
of the Imam he 0 )ily says that his dr-ath was “ peutetre 
procuree par le poi.son ", Mdiat makes the storv especially 
doubtful is that Al-Mamnu's father, Harun-ar-Ra.shid, is 
also said to have p(u.soned the .sewnth Imam, that is, Imam 
Reza s father. M onld the son have iiccepted grapes from 
the son of his father's murderer, and would he also, as 
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Nurullah tells us, have asked to be buried in the same 
shrine as Harun-ar- Rashid ? 

The book contains some excellent photographs ; one of 
them is of the beautiful mosque built by Gauhar Shad, the 
daughter-in-law of Timur. It is sad to think that this 
gracious lady was put to death by Abu Sa'id, but it is 
a comfort to know that this bloodthirsty prince was 
himself executed by a descendant of her husband. 

H. B. 


Memoirs sur les moyens propres a determiner en 
Egypt’s une renaissance des lettres Arabes. By 
Ahmad Bey Zeki. Caix’o : Imprimerie M. Roditi & 
Cie, 1910. 

This is a pamphlet of twenty-two pages, dated last 
April. The author is the second secretary of the Council 
of Ministers of the Egyptian Government and a Member 
of the Institut Egyptien. The means he advocates to carry 
out the object indicated by the title is to extend the 
collection of Arabic works in the Royal Khedivial Library 
by supplying photographic reproductions of important 
books from manuscripts in other places. Thus, in the 
course of ten years or so, and at a comparatively small 
expense, all the principal works on Egypt, Arabic literature, 
and Islamic civilization would be brought together, and as 
part of the project the Imprimerie Nationale would bring 
out texts selected for printing. 

By way of showing what could be done, Ahmad Bey 
gives particulars of .some fifteen books of which he has 
obtained photographic copie.s. 3Iost of the originals are 
in the Libraries of Constantinople, but some appear to be 
new discoveries of his. Among the finds are the missing 
first volume of the Encyclopcedia of Ibn Fadlillah el Umari, 
a small Encyclopcedia hitherto unknown, by one Furaifin, 
a di.sciple of Abu Zaid el Balkhi, and a neo-Platonic 
JRAS. 1911. 16 
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fragment of a translation from a Greek original conjectured 
to be by lamblichusd 

It is evident that the execution of the scheme suggested 
would do much for the study of Arabic literature in Cairo. 
It is not there only, however, but in every other place that 
Arabic researches are hampered by the inaccessibility of 
most necessary books. To meet the immediate need for 
the multiplication of copies, photography is the best way : 
and amougc its other advantages there is the smallness of 
the cost of copies additional to the first. One may urge, 
then, that the reproductions should not be limited to Cairo, 
but that enough should be made for distribution to all the 
principal centres where Arabic is studied. It is, no doubt, 
particularly desirable to stimulate Arabic scholarship in 
Egypt itself, but this object would not be helped in the 
least by withholding facilities that might easily bo given 
to other countries. On the contrary, activity abroad is 
likely to have a good effect in Egypt A hope may be 
expressed that the Egyptian Government will give their 
approval to the project and that the necessary financial 
support will be forthcoming. 

A. R. G. 


Shinkax axd hi.s Wokk : Studie.s IX Shix.shu Theology. 
By Rev. Aktiiur Lloyd, M.A. Tokyo Kyobunkwan, 
1910 . 

This little book deserves the serious consideration of all 
who are interested in Buddhism. It is pei’luqis wrong 
to call Shiushuism Buddhism at all — it is more properly 
Amidisni, the doctrine of Jodo or the Pure Laud, the 
Western Paradise of the Chine.se, and of the supremacy 

1 In this categorj'our autlior incluiles (p. l.j) tlin life of Sultfin J;uiin;u(. 
by Ibn ‘Ar;ib.shuli. He has upijarently overlooked tlie MS. of this 
■work contained in the British Museum, whicli tlie late Piofessor Strom’- 
proposed to print tor our Society. The first part of the -nork appeared 
in our Journal in 1907. 
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of Amida or Amida Nyorai or Amida Butsu. In the 
Shinsliic Hyakibwa — a Hundred Talks on Shinshu — 
a sort of catechism recently published by Nishimoto, we 
are told that Sakyamuni the Buddha was manifested for 
the sole purpose of introducing Amida, who is the one 
original supreme Buddha, the crown and glory of the last 
and highest of the three yanas, the MahajAna. So in the 
Shoshinge or religious poem of which Mr. Lloyd gives the 
Chinese text, the Japanese paraphrase, and an English 
translation, we are taught not to strive for salvation by 
the hard path pointed out by Sakyamuni, the path of 
painful works and knowledge, but solely by faith in 
Amida, who may be regarded as a Trinity in Unity, 
composed of Amitabha the Supreme ( = God),Avalokitesvara 
or Kwannon (a male form), the Compassionate one, 
^Mediator, Helper, Saviour ( = Jesus), and Mahasthama- 
prapta or Seishi, Wisdom ( = the Holy Ghost). The 
Buddhism of Sakyamuni is not rejected exactly, but 
rather neglected ; there is. it is true, the gate of Wi.sdom 
(Knowledge) leading into the paradise of Jodo, but the 
better gate is that of the Shinshui.st, the Gate of Mercy 
(Piety), and to enter this latter gate the better way is not 
sJiodo, the practice of virtue, but the way of faith, faith in 
the Helper, Kwannon, and this way has the merit of being 
the easier one, for it has been prepared by Kwannon. 
Such is a brief and imperfect account of Amidism, which, 
to my mind, like other forms of Buddhism, may be com- 
pared to an elaborately carved shell (such as the sculptured 
coco-nut shells one sees in the East) with a surface of 
complicated chasing, but with an empty interior. 

Of Shinran himself — but his very existence is disputed — 
there are various popular hagiologies, abundantly illus- 
trated, but to none of these does the book before me 
contain any reference. They would not probably be 
recognized by Shinshuist theologians in Japan, where, and 
where alone, at the present day at least, Shinshuism 
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flourishes, comprising with Jodo more than half tlie 
Buddhists in Japan. It may well be popular, for it 
prescribes no ascetic observance.s of any kind ; in a word, 
its sphere is not the cell but the agora. Shinran Shonin 
flourished towards the end of the twelfth century, a period 
of great disturbance in Japan, and appears to have been 
an adherent rather of the Minamoto than of the Taira 
faction-mongers of that unruly time. For the rest I must 
refer to Mr. Lloyd’s book, which is founded on that of 
Mr. Nishimoto, and is an interesting and learned exposition 
of that form of Buddhism which comes neare.st to the 
Protestantism of the West, and still preserves its empire 
over millions of Japanese folk. 

F. Victor Dickixs. 


OuMARA DU Yemen, sa vie et son ceuvre. Par 
Hartwig Derenbourg, membre de ITnstitut. 
Vol. 11. pp. 403. Paris: Leroux, 1910 (1904). 

To review the last book of a scholar whose loss is 
still fresh in our minds is a sad ta.sk. Hartwig 
Derenbourg was no one-sided specialist. His studies 
extended over every important branch of Arab literature, 
poetry, grammar, history, and epigraphy. His edition of 
Sibawaihi’s famous work on grammar is an achievement 
of enviable merit and is indispensable to every student of 
the Arabic language. The last twenty years of his- life 
he devoted to the study of Eastern history of the twelfth 
century, selecting two persons, distinguished by many gifts 
and fitting representatives of a great age. The one, H.sfima 
b. Munkid, was a warrior and politician of repute, and 
the author of an autobiography which forms an important 
source for the history of the first century of the Crusades. 
The other, the hero of the work mentioned above, excelled 
as jurisconsult, poet, litterateur, and historian. 

In his last-named capacity, Omara has been introduced 
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to English readers by Mr. H. C. Kay’s edition and 
translation of his History of Yaman. A sketch of 
his life had previously been published in De Slane’s 
Translation of Ibn Khalliqan’s Biogi-aphical Dictionary 
(vol. ii, pp. 367-72), but a fuller and critical account is 
given in an article by the late Professor Robertson 
Smith in the April number 1893 of this Journal. These 
preliminary studies were supplemented and concluded 
by H. Derenbourg. He first published, in two Arabic 
volumes, Omara’s autobiography and a selection of his 
poems and letters, together with extracts from other 
writers who dilated on his person and work, and then 
added a volume in French which epitomises the whole 
material in a narrative on Omara’s life. The attention 
which Omara received at the hand of later Arab authors 
testifies to the renown he enjoys in Arab literature. 

Much greater is the value of this publication to modern 
students, as it lifts the prose and poetic writings of so 
interesting a personality above the confines of the student 
of Arab literature, providing parallel information to that 
drawn from Usama’s autobiography alluded to above. 
Both authors lived and worked in dift’erent spheres of the 
Mosliin world, both were in almost continual contact with 
princes and leaders of men, and a combined reading of 
their memoirs cannot fail to give as vivid a picture 
of the history of their epoch as can be gained anywhere. 
Derenbourg makes the interesting observation that his 
heroes, although they both enjoyed, at different times, 
the protection of Al-Malik al-t^alih b. Ruzziq, the vizier 
of Cairo, never met and probably knew nothing of 
one another. More strange still, that Omara arrived at 
Cairo one year after Usama (who was about twenty years 
his senior) had left this place where the vicissitudes of 
life had forced him to seek refuge. 

Omara was a pure Arab by birth, and a Sunni of the 
Shafeite school by creed. It is greatly to his credit that 
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he never wavered in his religious convictions, although he 
lived at the Shi'ite court of the Fatimide rulers of Egj^pt. 
He was animated by strong feelings of gratitude towards 
his benefactor, the above-mentioned Ibn Ruzziq, which 
found vent in numerous poems. In his autobiography 
Omara tells of various attempts made by courtiers to 
convert him. His obstinate refusal, however, did not lose 
him the fa\’our of the vizier, who greatly admired his poetry. 
Subsequently he was appointed Kadi. Omara’s loyalty to 
his benefactor eventuallj’ cost him his life. When Saladin 
overthrew the Fatimide rule of Egypt, Omara, whilst 
endeavouring to ingratiate himself to the new Sultan, 
retained a grateful remembrance of his past patron, and 
composed a feeling elegy on the dethroned dynasty. Later 
on a conspiracy against Saladin’s life was discovered. 
Omara, being rightly or wrongly suspected of having 
dealings with the conspirators, was put to deatli. 

The volume, with its handsome style, fluent reading, 
and attractive subject, forms a fitting termination of the 
lifework of a scholar, and leaves us with keen regret 
that so fruitful a literary career was cut short before 
its time. 

H. Hirschfeld. 


Behind the Scene.s in Peking : being Experiences 

DURING THE SlEGE OF THE LeGATION.S. By MaRV 
Hooker. With illastrations. John Murray, London. 
Price 7s. 6c?. net. 

Books not a few have been written and published on 
the memorable .siege in Peking ; one at least was prepared 
but disappeared completely on its road out to civilization. 
This one has survived, though it is composed largely of 
letters that never went to those they were written to. 
A diary written spasmodically ”, as the authoress terms 
it, amidst all the tragedies of this unifj[ue experience. 
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combines with the letters to give the reader a hrst-hand 
account of those terrible eight weeks. In this story of 
the siege, told as it occurred amidst the exploding bombs 
and the crack of the rifle fire, one gets as vivid a picture 
of what the life was at that time as it is possible to obtain ; 
the anxiety, the hope deferred that made their hearts 
sick, the squeezing into tight quarters, the insupportable 
heat (the thermometer on the 1st of August at 108°), the 
picnic style of living, the semi-starvation diet, the levelling 
of all rank, the treachery of the Chinese, the innocent 
play of the children, making a game of the dread realities 
that surrounded them by playing at Boxers — all these 
and many other incidents are woven into the interesting 
narrative. But strangest of all that Christian Science 
was doing its best to try and believe the impossible and 
urging against reason that the real bullets which flew 
about were only figments of the brain ! 

The book is written in a light, easy style, and well 
illustrated with views and photographs of Sir Robert Hart, 
Sir Claude Macdonald, Mr. Conger, Generals Chaffee, 
Gaselee, the authoress, and others. 

Mrs. Hooker is an American and, naturally enough, 
she has a pardonable amount of national pride in her 
countrymen and their deeds during those trying times 
when the best or the worst of each individual showed 
itself. 

It seems stranoe at a time when death was staring 
all in the face that “ exaggerated racial feelings ” should 
so exert themselves as to cause “ a possible division of 
forces ”, especially as all hope of a successful defence 
consisted in union. \V e are told, however, that the danger 
was averted by one of her nationals who “ held both people 
and things together 

There are but few Americanisms, though some have 
crept in, such for instance as “whipped” for beaten. We 
presume “ lickety split ” is another. 
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There seems to be some confusion of date and circum- 
stances on p. 13 as to the great massacre of Portuguese 
in Ningpo. Does not the authoress refer to tliat in 1542, 
when 800 out of 1,200 were killed ? 

It is curious to note how after the city gate names 
given in Chinese the English word “ gate ” is added when 
the Chinese has it already, as “ Ha Ta Men Gate ” and 
“ Chien Men Gate 

We are glad to see a just meed of praise to the 
missionaries and the native Christians. The former she 
describes as collectively a splendid lot of men ; of the 
latter she tells how all worked during the siege, though 
some amongst them were not accustomed to manual toil. 
The heathen, when they saw how matters were going 
to shape themselves, deserted. 

The book is furni.shed with an index, as all books of any 
value should be, and is tastefully bound with a figure in 
gilt of one of the redoubtable Boxers on the cover. 

J. Dyer 


Historical Records of the Governor-General's Body 
Guard. By Lieut. V. C. P. Hudson. W. Thacker & 
Co., 1910. 

Mr. Hodson’s very handsomely produced volume contains 
everything that a regimental history ought to give — the 
constitution of the corps at various periods, its war 
services, nominal rolls of the officers with their portraits 
and biographies, and full details on financial matters, 
establishment, dre.ss, and equipment. There are seven 
coloured illustrations, besides three in half-tone, and ten 
portraits. The uniform of 190G as .seen in the fronti.spiece 
shows a great advance in ta.ste on the hideous semi- 
European .style of 1815 fp. 76), or even on the more 
picturesque get-up of 1884 (p. 170). 
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Contrary to the popular belief that the Body-guard is 
a merely “ processional ” corps, we find that their war 
services during some eighty years were most distinguished. 
In fact, in the eighteenth century they were the only 
cavalry the Company possessed. They served in Egypt 
in 1801-2 and volunteered for Java in 1811. In the first 
Burmese war they covered themselves with glory in 
a charge led by a Mohammedan native officer. In 1824 
they helped to suppress a Sepoy mutiny at Barrackpore ; 
their last field service was in the Sonthal troubles 
of 1855. 

They were raised in 1773 by Sweny Toone, the great 
friend of Warren Hastings, of whom we hear so much 
in Miss S. C. Grier’s Letters of Warren Hastings. 
Distinguished officers have served in the corps, such as 
that hea u-sabreur Brigadier W. Mayne and the equally 
admirable Field-Marshal Sir N. Chamberlain. Among 
them also is the founder of the well-known Anglo-Indian 
family, the Angelos, who bore originally the truly 
tremendous names of Anthony Angelo Malevolti Trema- 
iiiondo ; and Mr. E. A. H. Blunt may glean from pp. 298 
and 299 some additional particulars about the Chevalier 
de I’Etang, knight of St. Louis, for his forthcoming 
volume on Euroiiean Monuments and Inscriptions in 
the United Provinces. 

A strange, one might almost say unknown, fact revealed 
by Lieut. Hodson’s labours is the existence from 1762 to 
1772 of a European Body-guard, consisting of thirty-two 
men and one officer. Just one remark more. In the 
glossary Alkhatuk (Arabic) and Chaplani, (Hiudi) are really, 
I believe, different names for the same thing, perhaps the 
olkhalak being a little the longer of the two in the skirt. 
This latter is, or was, the name usual on the Bombay side 
and in the Haidarabad Contingent. 


WlLLI.AM Ievine. 
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The History of the Taj and the Buildings in its 
Vicinity. By M. Hoin-ud-din. Agra, 1905. 

The author offers here a translation of his Urdu work 
MuHn-til-asdr, published in 1894 ; and although his 
English is at times erratic and occasionally, as he would 
call it, too “ floral ”, we accept his plea of its being his 
first venture in a foreign language the more readily that 
only rarely is his meaning obscure. 

First we are told all about Mumtaz Mahal, Shahjahan, 
and their children, collected from the best authority, the 
Badshuhncirnah. The Mausoleum is then described with 
various details. Next we enter on the controversy as 
to the designer, in which, as was to be expected, the 
author unhesitatingly adopts the view of Mr. Havell and 
others that no European was employed. This debateable 
question has been settled for us in trenchant fashion by 
a recent German traveller, Professor Rouleux, of Berlin, 
“ Eine Reise quer durch Indien ” : '• The Italian myth must 
be entirely rejected. From a Persian MS. the following 
mo.st interesting particulars have been extracted . . .” 
Then follows a repetition of all the old details about 
Tsa Afandi and the rest. These details, mostly derived 
from the Bddshfdtndmah, ii, 322-30, are found in M. Moin- 
ud-din’s treatise and also in Mahomed Latif's Agra, 
HiMoricxd <nid Descriptive, to which M. Moin-ud-din 
seems to be largely indebted. But the Professor has 
assumed as proved the very matter in dispute. tVhat is 
the value of the alleged manuscript, who wrote it and 
when, where is it now ' I have looked at similar works 
in the British Museum, and the principal one, pa.ssino- 
under the name of Manik Chand, is unmistakably 
a production of the early nineteenth century. More 
must be found out about this MS., aiid the alleged 
original plans in the possession of Tsa Afandi's de.scendants 
mu.st be examined, befoie i\e can arrive at any conclusion 
M. Moin-ud-din s dates must be accepted with caution ; 
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they are nearly all out by one year. The statement on 
p. 25 that the tomb of Ttimad-ud-daulah (j" 1621) was 
built before Austin of Bordeaux arrived in India, cannot 
be true, as Von Poser found Austin at Agrah in 1621, and 
he probably arrived in 1616. Thevenot (p. 19) is not 
a good witness about the Taj ; he was never at Agrah, 
never nearer it than Ahmadahad (Gujarat). “ Bright 
Quarter” (p. 55) seems a wrong rendering for Jilau- 
JAdnaJi, meaning the place where the retinue and led 
horses assembled. On p. 71 there is a bad misprint ; 
40 lakhs of cldm equal 1 lakh, not 4 lakhs of rupees ; and 
Mr. Oscar Browning will hardly know himself under the 
description of Persian professor (p. 79, note). The book 
has some nice illustrations and gives the original text of 
all the inscriptions. The most valuable section is perhaps 
that devoted to the vanished, or fast vanishing, tombs, 
mosques, and palaces between Agrah fort and the Taj. 

William Irvine. 


A Hlstory of India. Part I; The Pke-Musulman Period, 
By K. V. Rangaswami Aivangar. M.A. Longmans, 
1910. 

Mr. Aiyangar intends this work for use in the higher 
forms of .secondary schools, and in my judgment it is 
admirably .suited for that purpose. Indeed, it may well 
be retained at their side by more advanced students as 
a conveident con.spectus of the .subject, contained in a very 
small bulk. The appearance of the book is attractive, 
the paper and print are good, while the twenty-seven 
illustration.s and eight maps are well executed. The 
English st 3 de is remarkablj' correct and pleasing, and 
I have come across onh’ one obscure sentence (p 26, 11. 7 
and 8). 

The author has made excellent use of the most recent 
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results of modern research, giving also at the end of the 
book a good list of his authorities. His narrative is direct 
and simple, devoid of racial bias, and contains no rhodo- 
montade about an Indian Golden Age. I see he adopts 
the theory (p. 14) of a separate stream of Aiyan immigra- 
tion over the Pamirs, through Gilgit and Chitral. This 
hypothesis is founded, I believe, on linguistic evidence 
only, and is hardly sufficiently established to find place 
in a school book. The pas.sage on p. 140 about the date 
of the Tamil poem the Kural, coupled with the note on 
the same page, suggests the inference that the work in 
question belongs to the first century of the Christian Era, 
which would make it one of the earliest productions of 
the human mind which still survive. Adverting, however, 
to the statement in the Imperial Gazetteer (India), 1908, 
ii, 434, it would seem that the poem could not be earlier 
than the eighth or ninth century. Naturally, it being the 
author’s home country, the South of India is given due 
prominence ; and he brings out well the great importance 
of South India in the early commerce between East and 
West, an importance which it has long lost. It is usual 
to divide India into two parts. North India (Hindustan) 
and South India (the Dakhin). Our author subdivides 
the second of these regions into (1) Dakhin and (2) South 
India. The dynastic history of the two parts having 
moved on difi'erent lines, perhaps for the author's purpose 
this unu.sual distinction was required. 31i’. Aiyammr 
himself admits (p. 140) that the South Indian states so 
constantly shifted their boundaries that '■ it is difficult to 
describe them correctly ”. This difficulty, judging by 
my own experience, has not been ({uite overcome. The 
position of the northern states and those in the northern 
half of the Dakhin I can vi,sualize, and have retained 
them in my memory for those of South India I have 
not been able to form any such picture. Another map 
is, I think, needed, to be devoted solely to South India 
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(south of the Krishna), and showing by dotted lines and 
various tinting the position and limits of each state at 
each change in its fortunes. 

William Irvine. 


Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment. By Sir 

Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. Murray, 1910. 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s articles in recent monthly 
reviews have shown how well he can write ; and the 
work before us serves to confirm that estimate of his 
powers. From an intimate acquaintance, official and 
personal, with the land, he is able here to present a most 
satisfactory general view of what Sir John Rees calls 
“ the Real India ”, that is India outside the presidency 
towns. Every phase of the subject is adequately, if 
briefly, treated, and from the first page to the last I do 
not think there is one statement to which serious objection 
could be taken. I might pick small holes in his historical 
allusions, but after all these are but superficial things 
which do not affect the fabric of his arguments. 

Sir B. Fuller pos.ses.ses the gift, denied to most ex- 
officials, of conveying accurate information in a pleasing 
unpedantic form. From time to time he mingles with 
the results of his reading a touch of personal experience, 
some anecdote whicli clinches an argument while addiiiR- 
to the effectiveness of the picture. No better book could 
be put into the hands of any person desiring to know 
something of India but unable to devote much time to the 
acquisition of that knowledge. The first chapter on the 
Indian Monsoon gives in sixteen pages an account of 
the phenomena which is the easiest to understand I have 
ever read, without accuracy being in any way sacrificed. 
Almost as much praise can be accorded to the remaining 
eighteen chapters. 


William Irvine. 
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The Suffixes mant and vaxt in Sanskrit and 
Avestan. By Harold H. Bender, Ph.D. Baltimore, 
1910. 

Dr. Bender’s monograph is a careful .study of the 
suffixes mant and rant, which are so common in Sanskrit. 
As is often the case, fuller treatment adds little to what 
has already been determined with regard to the use of 
the suffixes. They denote possession with its derivate 
significations, and the former is onlj^ from a third or 
to a fourth as common as the second. What remains 
doubtful is the question of their original relation. 
According to Dr. Bender’s final results (pp. 34, 35), in 
Indo-Iranian and Ave.stan mant was used where there 
was a u or a in the last syllalile of the word ^ to which 
it was affixed, and in all other cases rant. Avestan retains 
this use, but Vedic (by which he means the literature 
anterior to the Brahmanas) also uses mant with all the 
vowels other than a, d, and I, while in classical Sanskrit 
the vowel I also is followed by mant. The evidence is 
not, however, (juite sufficient to establi.sh these views : 
the preference for m after a is natural and is clear, but 
we cannot safel}^ deduce the view that runt is original 
and mant a result of dissimilation, nor go beyond the 
clear interchange of v and m in the Vedic which has been 
emphasized by Bloomfield.'- 

As is inevitable in a monograph Dr. Bender is a critic, 
and sometimes a captious one. In this case his victim is 
Whitney, who is commented upon for his treatment of the 
so-called past active participle in taranf or na.ra.nt. -‘The 
heading of Whitney’s cliapter,’’ Dr. Bender writes (p. 04), 
“on this class of possessives. ‘ Past Active Participle in tavant 
(or navant),’ would exclude such words as pukvavant or 
II I X aldlia va.uf , which have as much claim to con.sideratioii 

* Whether U’, final or as followed by a consonant. 

- PAO.s. ilay. ISSfi ; JAOS. x.'dx, 290. 
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here as has krtavant. ta and na belong to the participial 
stem and not to the suffix.” This is simply to ignore the 
fact that the heading is a mere summary explained in the 
first words of the section dealing with the matter, and that 
ni^iddhavunt is not excluded even by the heading (for 
it is merely tavant in euphonic combination), while 
palcvavant is certainly and properly excluded, since it 
is not used in the sense of a past active participle. Then 
Dr. Bender proceeds to criticize the view that “ derivate 
words of this formation are found in Rig Veda, but without 
anything like a participial value ”, on the ground that in 
the few possessives of the type in the RV. the first element 
is clearly of nominal value (which Whitney does not even 
implicitly deny), and that in RV. i, 180, 7 hitavdn is 
derived directly from a past passive participle and yet 
retains its participial value, Grassmann rendering it as 
“ der sein Gut versteckt hat ”. But this is merely one of 
the many cases where Grassmann is a poor guide ; the 
passage runs — 

vayam hi vdm jarifdra.h mtydh 
■vipanydmuhe ci hitdvdn] 

The sense seems clearly to he that adopted by 
Hillebrandt,^ and approved by Oldenberg,- '■ We boast 
ourselves to be your true praise-.singers ; the Pani boasts 
of his hidden treasure,” where hitavdn is simply 
a possessive, “as one who posse.sses hit a (deposited 
treasure)”; and Pischel,^ who took it as “ wohlwollend ”, 
evidently also felt it as a possessive pure and simple. 
Such cases show how a past -active participle developed 
itself, and are instructive in that light, Imt to treat them 
as past participles is cjuite misleading, and Whitney’s 

' Vulinchc A[ytholo'iic, i. S7. 

- In hi=: Egndn-XoOin ad loc. See also Oelduer, Vtdivlie. Studien. 
i, 1.38. (Iiiffith seems to take it as a passive participle from ha, 
“ abandon.” 

■s GGA. 1890, p. 5.37. 
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dictum is certainly correct ; at any rate, if it is to be 
impugned it must be on more substantial grounds than 
a mere citation of a rendering by Grassmann. 

One or two smaller points may be noticed. Dr. Bender 
has evidently overlooked the literature ^ as to the words 
parasL'ant and purusvant, in which he sees apparently the 
suffix vant. Nor is it very satisfactory to treat the 
suffixes as having a majorative or pejorative value,- or 
to divide these two significations into two cateofories 
separated from each other by eight other categories. As 
Dr. Bender’s own example, the English (or American) 
slang expression “ having a head”, might have reminded 
him, it is not the suffix which has the majorative or the 
pejorative value ; keSavant means “ having hair ” ; now 
if one says of a man that he is hairy, it denotes that 
he has much or long hair, but it is not the suffix which 
adds the sense : dkdravant means “ well-formed ”, just as 
“shapely” has that .sense and for the same reason ; a word 
in itself by formation of neutral meaning applied to any 
object takes a sense from that application. So with the 
pejorative jt/ifdrfmi as “greedy”, or perhaps as “of evil 
speech ” (cf. the English “ she has a tongue ”). 

On the other hand, the clear case of rdkinvinit, “ liavino- 
a good king,” and rdjavunt, “ having a bad king,” shows 
very obviously how much the use depends on the context, 
not upon the suffix. A<jo.rjicu:ant iiud cuiikraiitd auii can 
liardly be deemed examples of pejorative sense : dijaina in 
itself has the pejorative sen.se when used independently, 
and the intensive cankrani, already has the sense of 
“ more slowly or crookedly ”. 

A. Bebriedale Keith. 

^ See my Aitart-ya Aranyaka^ p. 377, n. 1. 

- See ])p. 07 (< 10), 72 19). 
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Das Santisataka, mit Einleituxg, kritischem Apparat, 
Ubersetzung, und Axmerkuxgex, herauso-egebeii 
vou Karl Schoxfeld. Leipzig, 1910. 

Dr. Sclioiifeld’.s edition and translation of the Sdiiti- 
sataJiu is an excellent piece of work, and presents in an 
acceptable form a very complete account of that century 
of stanzas on iSanti which has so often been printed in 
India, but of which no really critical text has hitherto 
appeared, except in so far as Bbhtlingk, in the second 
edition of his Indisch' Sj^rilche, included 111 verses, and 
in many cases greatly improved the text. 

Dr. Schbnfeld deals in the introduction satisfactorily 
with the question of the origin of the Santimtaka, and if 
his conclusion is not novel it is Avell to have the evidence 
collected, even if much of it is hardly of any cogency. 
The Sdntikdaka is clearly in great measure a compilation : 
it owes some twenty-two stanzas to Bhartrhari, and there 
can be no legitimate doubt that this is a mere case of 
borrowing. Sometimes, indeed, the changes of the text in 
the ^dntimtaka point directly to deliberate alteration : 
thus in i, 12 ydcndsunyam replaces hiin'^dsdnyani, and 
thus accords with the rest of the Stdaka, which is fre- 
(|uently concerned with ydchd, but not with uJiirnsd. 
How far the remainder of the text is genuinely the 
product of one hand cannot yet be decided. Dr. Schonfeld 
is inclined to believe that the compiler himself produced 
some considerable part of the voi’ses, as did Sarngadhara 
and other producers of anthologies. To deny this is 
impossible, but there is no very good ground for accepting 
the ^■iew. 

The date of the compilation is (|uito uncertain ; it is 
evidently known to the Sadiiktikafudiiirtii of Sridharadasa, 
which is said to have been written in a.d. 1205,' and it is 
posterior to Bhartrhari’s Hntakas, though the date of those 


See Mitra, Xottca, lii, 139 seq. ; Weber, Imlian Lilti-atui-e, p. 210. 
JK.\S. 1911. 17 
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Satal'ii^ as handed down is not absolutely certain. But 
in all probability the book belongs rather to the period 
immediately before the Saxluldibirndrartu than to an 
earlier epoch. 

The name of the author is uncertain ; in i, 2 and in 
a doubtful verse (11) he calls himself according to what 
seems the best reading, Jiilhana or 8ilhanamih-a ; in 
a commentary he appears as riilhanacaiya. and in the 
SaduJdihj.rndmrta he is styled Silliana of Kasmir. 
Pischel was inclined to see in him Bilhaua, the author 
of the ViknimO. iilMdevacarita (about a.d. 1085), the 
Caurl?urati.ipa ncd-^ikd, and the drama Karmsxindarl ; 
and there is a certain amount of suppoi’t of this vie^\' 
in the fact that, as Aufrecht ’ has pointed out, the name 
Bilhaua is variou.sly read as Silhana and Cilhana, while 
one verse attributed to Bilhaua is found in the dCintlkitalM, 
at any rate in some versions. The evidence is clearl}’ 
inadequate to establi.sh any result. Dr. Schbnfeld points 
out that Billiana in his reputed works is not a compiler 
or borrower as in the d(d(tlM, and that the complaints of 
poverty and attacks on erotic poetry contained in the 
dahika are hardly consistent with his prosperity as seen 
in the Vikramunkuchn-acar'da and his eroticism as seen 
in the Co.urlmroiu itahcOMka. These arguments are in 
themselves by no means conclusive, as the Hid'd, -n might 
well represent the reflections of one tired of mundane 
pleasures, but in the ab.senco of any real reason for the 
attribution of the Hutukn to Bilhaua the autlujr.ship 
cannot fairly be ascribed to him. It is mucli more 
doubtful if 8ilhana is a real name ; it is far from beinf 
well authimticated, and it may be a corruption. Xor can 
we follow Dr. Schonfeld in his interesting attempt to 
make him into a real ligure, a Pandit from Kasmir, who 
li\ed in Bengal (whence come nearly all the i\ISS. of the 
Hataka), a Visnuite with AT-danta tendencies, for the 

^ Budftain Cntnloijin , p. 12-i. 
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stanzas cannot with any certainty be attributed to his 
authorship. In one case, indeed, Dr. Sehdnfeld seems 
to allow his rendering of the text to be adver.sely affected 
by the desire to attribute Yisnuisni to his author ; in i, 27 
Bdhtling'k sees in kapahim a reference to the skull carried 
by ascetics, but Dr. Sehdnfeld rejects this, as the practice 
is in his view contined to Sivaites (a .somewhat doubtful 
assertion), and tlicrefore should not be read into a Yisnuite 
poem ; but this is to forg-et the remarkable catholicit}' 
even of Yisnuites, and in iii, 12 the reading S'lvu Siva 
is clearly to be preferred to Hariharu, showing that the 
collection cannot be treated — whether it is by one or 
more hands — as being purely Yisnuite. 

The text of the SataJvaft presents many interesting- 
problems ; it differs greatly in the various ilSS., and the 
citations in other works also po.ssess considerable variations. 
On the whole Dr. Sehdnfeld is wise in simply seeking to 
restore the best available text from the SatuJM MSS. 
themselves, and both in arrangement of stanzas and in 
his decision as to the authenticity of the doubtful stanzas 
his judgment seems .sound. Here and there, of course, 
differences of opinion are inevitable, ljut on the whole 
Dr. Schdnf eld’s judgment is sound iind cautious. In iii, IS 
his correction phnnaniuij i i.ov iiladmaani is probably sound ; 
similarly, in the Kauptaki Upanipid^ the version of 
Saiikarananda reads for phuhdiastCih the curious phuna- 
haoitCih , which must be a mere blunder, for phana cannot 
mean “ ornament ”. I am more doubtful about the 
emendation vamd vja ne in v. 8 of the apocryphal verses: 
the MSS. have dulikhadUaniiarjaniv and I am not certain 
that Bdhtlingk's dnliJdiadikarnajjane is not more probable: 
the expression is in either case, it may be said, not a very 
happy one; nuijjaiu' is good, but da/ddaldtka is weak, 
while on the other hand mmCirja.nv is not elsewhere 
well authenticated nor very easy. 

M, 4 ; hee my SiiiikhOyaim AnDjyakn. p. 19, n. 1. 
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In i, 27 the author takes yat prakistum muninam 
as denoting “ prescribed for sages ”, and he compares 
Manu iii, 24 : 

catnro hrahmauasyddyan prasasidn Icavayo vidiOi \ 
But the cases are hardly parallel ; it is at least as easy in 
this case to take the genitive as denoting the authority by 
which the rule is promulgated, while in the passage from 
Manu the genitive is really a possessive predicative 
genitive, and does not depend on prakistd'ti ; the real 
sense is, “ sages know that it is laid down that the first 
four are for the Brahmin.” Nor do I follow the criticism 
(if iv, 17, as exhibiting a difficult use of the future with 
the perfect participle as equivalent to a future, which is 
supported by a reference to Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar} 
The form is kadaitat sanrpurnam . . . hharisyati, whicli 
with a past participle, not a perfect, is quite in order 
and normal ; “ when will it be complete.” Again, while 
Dr. Schonfeld recognizes that the Dvandva f/aiiravajard 
(itfends against the rule alpCictaram in Panini,- he does not 
note that it otfends much more seriously in retaining the 
feminine ending.® Nor is it quite fair to call ay am in iv, 9 
(satyam suniir ayann) a mere verse filler, or to doubt its 
accuracy ; not only is it in all the MSS. and editions, but 
it has a di.stinct deictic force, and is far from being otiose 
or .spoiling, as verse fillers do, a ver.se otherwise good. 

It need only be added that the Sdtitimfaka , if clearly 
inferior to the Vairdyyamtuka of Bhartiliari, i.s still of 
substantial poetic merit, and that Dr. Schonfeld’s German 
version is clear and satisfactory. 

A. BERiuED.rLE Keith. 

* 2nd ed., § 107 .J'/, a section which really relates to perlect participles ; 
Whitney ignores the usage with a past participle passive, no doubt 
because syntactically it is not in any way worth notice, being etpii valent 
to a mere adjective plus a verb. 

- ii, 2, 34. 

feee W acUei nagel, .17///ah.sr/ii O/'ct/ntimtifc, li. 2, 165. For skd'tifihtx- 
iiraiii, clearly a locative of a neuter Dvandva, in iv, 18, see ibid. 104. 
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Die Wurzelx der Sage tom heiligex Gral. B\- 
Leopold vox Schroeder. Wien, 1910. 

This is a most interesting study of tlie antecedents 
of the legend of the grail and an eflbrt to find the 
origin of the conception in pre-Christian ideas. It must 
at once be conceded that so far as the general principle 
is concerned the correctness of the theory can hardly be 
gainsaid : that the legend of the grail is purely Christian 
is not in itself probable, and it is far from being supported 
by the available evidence ; much of the legend is plainly 
taken over from an older tradition. 

It is, however, a more doubtful matter when Professor 
von Schroeder seeks to find the prototype of the grail in 
the Rgveda. The grail is a magic di.«h which ever fills 
itself and has to be won by a spell from its guardian, and 
its winning involves the restoration of prosperity to the 
land wherein it is. Tliese characteristic features von 
Schroeder sees as paralleled by the Vedic conceptions of 
the sun as an oduna or as a corn which confers all 
desires, and of the moon as Soma, which eaten by the 
gods yet never fails to supply sustenance ; Soma is 
guarded by the Gandharva or Gandharvas. in whom he 
finds the prototj’pe of Lohengrin, reminding us of the 
connexion between Gandharvas and Apsarases, “ swan 
maidens ” as they appear in the tale of Pururavas and 
Urvasi. The spell is illu.strated by the Yedic riddles, and 
the prosperity which follows the finding is none other 
than the breaking up of the drought by the rain which 
falls as the result of the Soma .sacrifice. Moreover, the 
fact that the grail is found among the departed dead is 
meaningless in the Christian tradition, but not when it is 
realized that the dead in the Veda live in the sun or moon, 
and the tradition of purity and .simplicity in the discoverer 
of the grail is paralleled in the .story of Rsyasniga. 

It may at once be said that much of this is of interest 
and importance ; the importance, however, is that of parallel 
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religious conceptions rather tlian that of a real prototype 
of the grail legend. It is, for example, by no means 
improbable that the record of the afSictiou.s of the land 
of the guardian of the grail and their disper.sal by its 
discovery is a new and altered form of the older legends 
of the driving away of drought by a rain spell seen in 
the Rsyasriiga legend, and tlie purity of Rsyasniga is 
a simpler prototype of the puriti’ of the seekers of the 
grail, which varies of course with the conception of the 
mediaeval and modern poet. The sjDell also can be 
illustrated by the Vedic riddles, and von Schroeder does 
not claim to explain fully the real character of such spells. 
But the connexion of Lohengrin and tlie grail, and with it 
the identification of Lohengrin and the Gandharva who 
guard.s the Soimt, is very doubtful : Lohengrin is not 
found in the grail .saga as told by Crestien de Troyes ; 
it does occur in the version of Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
and apparently he claims to liave followed a Provencal, 
Kyot, but some doubt i.s thrown upon the existence of 
this Kyot by the fact that ho cannot be traced in any 
other source, and .such authorities as Birch-Hir.schfeld and 
Heinzel consider that he is a pure invention of Wolfram’s, 
and that the Lohengrin legend was originally in no 
connexion with the grail saga at all. In any ca.se, the 
parallelism with the Gandharva is by no means ade(|uately 
made out. The Gandharva is not an Apsaras : von 
.Schroeder himself thinks ho i.s a rej)resentation of the 
horde of the .souls of the dead, a.s indicated in the 
AsKiilCiyunii Satta^ and his connexion with the Apsarases 
i.s not sufficient to make up fur this difference. 

IMore important is the fjuestion whether either the sun 
or the moon is the prototype of the grail and of the 
popular tales of the di.sh which never fails - or the mill 

1 Von Sehroe<ler curioii'^ly ignore^ elaborate diseuhsion of 

this topic in Burldhan Gthini ; .see above, .IR.VS. 1910, pp. 213 .scq. 

- This sort ot dish is found in the MuhahltOntla. iii, 3, 73 .seq. 
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which continually grinds, a version which von Schroeder 
is no doubt right in holding to be merely a variant of the 
more simple dish motive. There are other forms of the 
same conception, and the normal Indian one is of course 
the wish-cow, but in all von Schroeder (p. 20) sees the suii, 
or, as indicated elsewhere, the moon, from which perhaps 
the sun, which does not wax Dr wane, borrowed its 
character as an object of consumption which replenishes 
itself. It is, however, precisely this identification which 
is the least plausible. The kamoxluh has been traced to 
the bountiful clouds,^ and this conception may have played 
its pai't in the result, but there must also be borne in 
mind the fact of the importance of the cow in itself to 
Indian agriculturists and pastorali.sts, and the conception 
therefore needs not any attribution to the sun. The 
evidence of the connexion of the .sun with a dish which 
never fails is very unsatisfactory. It is perfectly true 
that in the ritual the sun is sometimes represented by 
a dish : in the Pravargya, as Oldenberg - and Hillebrandt " 
have shown, the dish called Mahavira, filled with hot 
milk, represents the sun, but there is nothing here about 
a self-filling dish, and the self-tilling dish {infjiaru) which 
Yudhisthira in the Mahuhharata receives from Yivasvant 
cannot be held to prove anything for the Yeda. Again, 
the odana vi^fdrln of an Atharvan hymn^ is a symbol 
of the sun ; but the fact that the cooking of that odami 
is said elsewhere “ to secure to the cook prosperity, union 
with gods, and fellow.ship with the Gandharvas, is totally 
inadequate to show that the .sun was deemed a self-filling 
dish, and yet if this cannot be shown the essence of von 
Schroeder’s argument di.sappears. Further, it is \ery 
doubtful if the identification of the odunn with the sun 

^ Cf. Macdonell, Vidic Mf/fholoyi/, p. ir»0. 

- ReUifion pp. 44S. 440. 

^ Vtdi'^che Mijfholotjif , i, 209 : li. 217 t?eq. 
xi, 3. See Whitney, Translation of the Athai vaveda, p. ♦)2.i. 

^ viii, 66, 6 : cf. 58, 14 ; i. 61, 7. 
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is more than priestly spec-ulatiou : voii Schroeder treats 
it as it' it represented a popular conception of the sun, hut 
tor that there is no hint at all ; the Atharvan hymn 
where it represents the sun is clearly priestly (the practice 
of calling the whole Atharvan more popular than the 
Rgreclji is simply unwise), and we get no further than 
we are carried by tlie Pravarg-ya rite, for the passages of 
the Rgi-ficld} in wliich von Schroeder sees a reference 
to the sun as an odana which Indra rescues from the 
Gandharva who guards it, are merely references to 
a cooked mess, and tlie interpretation of it as tlie sun is 
ijuite needless and most improbable.- Nor is it at all 
strengtliened by the fact that Pusan is called kurumhliad 
in ridicule.-' It is hard to follow von Schroeder’s argument 
(pp. 2.3, 20) that tliis conception is natural if the sun were 
regai’dod as a warm mess, and tliat one of the sim-o-ods 
must have been an eater of mush. 

The moon, indeed, is more plausible a prototype, but 
again it is hardly satisfactory, for its connexion with 
.Soma * is not a preci.se parallel to the grail. That the 
moon had a potent influence over plant life and that it 
was identified b\- the priests with Soma because iiitvr <dUi 
of its swelling is certain, but there is no adequate trace 
in Vedic or classical literature of the moon as a dish 
which satisfies all desire.s. Th e conception of such a dish 
may have some mythological explanation ; but such an 
explanation seems lu'edle.ss, and at any rate the moon or 
sun explanation must bo ranked with the less plausible 
theories of comparative mythology. 

A. Behriedaee Keith. 

' viii, (}fi, (i : ct. -IS, 14 ; 1, 7. 

“ See Miinlonell, JKAS. xxvii. seG[. 

’ RV. \i, oG, 1 : Macflonell, fW/c J/z/Z/zo/of/v, p. 

Yon ScliiOPcU-i- on tin., iw iiriinitive, ncreijting Hillebrandfc'.s 

view of tlie oiiginul identity ot Soma and the moon, which he think.s he 
has sncoc'sfully upheld ag.iinst Oldenherg. This, however, is most 
impruhahle, and need.s I urthor support ; cf. Macdonell, p. 113 ; Whitney 
JAOS xvi. p. r. 
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I. — General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

Nouemher 8, 1910. — Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Nawab Framurz Jung Bahadur. 

Mr. Hirachand L. JhaYeri. 

Mrs. Alicia Simpson. 

Professor V. Y. Sovani. 

Mrs. E. M. Wolker. 

Twenty-two nominations were announced for election at 
the next General Meeting. 

The Rev. J. J. Johnson read a paper entitled “ Notes on 
Two Schools of the Vedanta (Vallabhiya and Naimbarka)”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Grierson, Mr. Thomas, 
and Professor Barnett took part. 


December 13, 1910. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected member.s of the Society : — 
Mr. H. M. Anthony. 

Babu Ras Bihari Banerjea. 

Mr. Warren Dela Bere Barnes. 

Rev. W. W. Cochrane. 

Rai Baliadur Priya Lai Ganguly. 

Mr. S. C. Ghatak, M.A. 

Mr. L. K. Ananta Kri.shna Iyer. 

Mr. Then Cheng Kong. 

Pandit T. K. Laddu. 

Mr. Shyam Lai, M.A. 

Rev. Dr. J. Arbuthnot Nairn. 

Mr. Hakim Habibur Rahman. 
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Mr. E. T. Eichmond. 

Eev. Alexander Robertson. 

Pandit C. X. Ananta Eainaiya Sastri. 

Rev. Father A. M. Tfibard. 

Surgeon W. Perceval Yetts, E.X. 

Ahmed Zeki Bey. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmad Din Khan. 

Mr. \V. A. Graham. 

Mr. Harry G. Hilla.s. 

Mr. Saw Hla Pru. 

Four nominations were announced fur election at the 
next General ^Meeting. 

Mr. H. "W. C.'odrington read a paper on the Kandyan 
Constitution. 

A discus.sion followed, in which Mr. F. H. M. Corbet 
and 3Ir. Fleet took part. 

II. — Principal Content.s of Oriental Journal-s 

I. ZeITSCHRIFT D1:R DEUTSCIIEX MOKGENI,.lSDlSCnEN Gesellschafi. 
B(l. LX IV. Heft iii. 

Re.scher (0.). Mitteilungen aus Stambuler Bibliotheken. 
Goldziher (I.). Schi'itisches. 

Keith (A. B.). The Origin of the Indian Drama. 

Francke (A. H.). Die Ge.scliichte der Doora-Krieoes 

e* * 

Ein Siegil in tibeto-inongoli.scher Schrift von Bhutan. 

Xoldeke (Tli.). Zum Buch der Ge.setze der Lander. 
Wen.sinck (A. J. ). Qejama und Benai Qeiama in der 
alteren SjU’ischeii Literatur. 

Bork (F.). Das Alter der altpeisi.schen Keil.schrift. 

II. Kivista ])EGr,i Stedi ORfExT.vr.T. Yol. [IT. Paso. ii. 
Blochet (E.). Etudes sur le Gnosticisme Musulnian. 

( ampani (E.). II Kitab al Farglmni " nel testo arabo 
e nelle versioni. 

(iiiffini (E.). Li.sta dei MSS. arabi, nuovo fondo della 
Biblioteca Ambro.siana di Milano. 
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III. Vienna Oriental Journal. Vol. XXI Y, Xos. ii-iii. 
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IV. Journal of the Siam SociEir. Yol. VII, I’t. i. 

Ravenswaay (L. F. van). Tran.slatioii of van Yliet’s 
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V. Tamilian ANiTOUARi'. Xo. vi. 

(1) Pura-porul Yenbil Ilalai, and selection.s tran.slated from. 

(2) Pura Nannru. 

Xo. vii. 

Subranianiya Mudnliar (Y. P.). Critical Review of the 
Story of the Ramayana and an Account of South 
Indian Castes. 

Pillai (P. Y. Nanu). The Ramayana. An Historical Study. 

Naidu (C. T.). The Ramayana. The Geography and 
Ethnology of the Poem. 

Pillai (P. Ponnambulam). The Morality of the Ramayana. 

Aiyengar (M. R.). Yalmiki and South India (in Tamil). 

VI. SiDDHANTA PIPIK.A. Vol. XI, Xo. i. 

Gopinatha Rao (T. A.). The Cliikuru Grant. 

Pichchu Aiyar (C. Y.). Sankaracharya and the Date of 
his Birth. 

Xos. ii-iii. 

Barnett (L. D.). The Saiva Siddhaiita. 

Raniasvami Chettiyar (S. R. M. M.). The Tamil Language. 
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Vol. XL. 1910. 

Crooke (W.). Rajputs and Mahrattas. 

Tucker (A. Winifred) and Myers (C. S.). Contribution to 
the Anthropology of the Sudan. 

O’Sullivan (Capt. H.). Dinka Laws and Customs. 
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DONALD WILLIAM FERGUSON, M.E.A.S. 

When Donald Ferguson passed away on June 29 last, 
under sad circumstances, I personally lost a friend to whom 
I could always turn in confidence for light on obscure 
points of Oriental knowledge requiring acquaintance with 
the languages and literature of the European nations 
connected with the East. For, besides his knowledge of 
Sinhalese and Tamil, he was well versed in French, German. 
Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish. 

His tastes were all literary, and though educated as 
a medical man he spent the greater part of his life in 
connexion with the Ceylon Observer, with which his 
family have had an honourable connexion for about 
seventy years. Indeed, it is hard to dissociate that 
well-known paper from the name of Ferguson. Donald 
Ferguson’s father, A. M. Ferguson, C.M.G., was connected 
with it as chief proprietor and editor from 1837 to 1892, 
the date of his death in the island. The subject of this 
notice was co-proprietor and co-editor with his father for 
many years till ill-health drove him from Ceylon in 1893. 
The present editor, John Ferguson, C.M.G., nephew and 
cousin of those just mentioned, is .still occupying that 
position after nearly fifty years of residence in the 
country. 

Donald Ferguson was born at Colombo on October 8, 
18.53, and died at Croydon on June 29, 1910. Since 
1893 he spent his retirement in .studying and illustrating 
works connected with the history of Ceylon, and also 
greatly in helping others who were engaged in Oriental 
studies. 
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The following is a list of his works extracted from the 
British Museum Catalogue : — 

1. Translation of E. "W. A. Kuhn’s Earliest Aryan Element in 

the Sinhalese Vocabulary. 1885. 

2. Enlargement of lYilliam Fergiison's List of IVnters on 

Ceylon. 1886. 

8. Translation of Daalman's Behjian Physician' s Xvtcs on 
Ceylon. '? 1888. 

4. ‘ Captain .Joao Eibeiro ; his IVork on Ceylon and the 

French translation thereof by Abbe Le Grand.” .Journ. 
Ceylon Branch RAS. ? 1888. 

5. Translation of Ribeiro’.s Account of the Siege of Colombo 

in 1655-56. 1891. 

6. The Eeverend Phihpims Bahhetis and his Work on Ceylon. 

Colombo, 1895. 

7. Captain Bohert Knox : the ticcnty years' captive in 

Ceylon: Contributions towards a hiography. Privately 
printed, 1896. 

8. Edition of Robert Knox’s Sinhalese Vocahidary. 1897. 

9. Edition of the o/ Pedro Teiavira. 1902. 

10. Edition, Portuguese and English, of Vieyra and Calvo’s 

Letters from Portuguese Captives in Canton in 1531 
and 1336. 1902. 

11. “ Correspondence between Raja Sinha II and the Dutch in 

1645-1060.” .Journ. Ceylon Branch RAS., 1904. 

12. Cartas de Baja Singa II, Uei dc. Candia, aos Hollandascs, 

1036-00, publicadas por D. Ferguson. 1907. 

13. Discovery of Ceylon by tlie Portuguese in 1500.” Journ. 

Ceylon Branch RAS., 1908. 

14. Translation and edition Barros and de Coutos’ History 

of Ceylon from the earliest tunes to 1600 Journ. 

Ceylon Branch RAS., 1909. 

E. C. Temple. 


ALEXANDER ROGERS 

The Society has lo.st a well-known and re.spected member 
in the person of Mr. Alexander Roger.s, who died on the 
27th of November in hts SOth year. Educated finally at 
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Haileybuiy, he joined the Iiidian Civil Service, in the 
Bombay Presidency, in 1845. Electing for the executive 
branch, he served in the Xorthern Division, and rose to 
be Collector and Magistrate in 1860, and Revenue and 
Police Commissioner in 1865. He was appointed a'Meiuber 
of Council in 1872, and lie retired in 1879. He was the 
author of a History of thr Lund Revenue Settlement of 
Brrmhijy, and of translations of three modern Persian 
plays and of Yusuf and ZideiJea, and he edited the 
Rost Cl II of Sadi. 
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Davids. 8to. London., 1910. From the Editor . 

Ahmad Abdul Aziz. Asif-ul-Lughat. Vol.iii. 8vo. Haidaralad, 
A.H. 1328. From the India Office. 

Aiyangar, K. Y. R. History of India. Parti. 8vo. London, 

From the Publisher. 

Al-Ghazzali. The Alchemy of Happiness. Translated by C. Field. 
London, 1910. From the Publisher. 

Armbruster, C. H. Initia Amharica. Part ii. 8vo. Cambridge, 
1910. From the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 

Aryabhat. Mahasiddhanta. Edited by Professor Sudhakara 
Dvivedi. 8vo. Benares, 1910. From the Editor. 

Bender, H. H. Suffixes mant and rant in Sanskrit and Avestan. 
8vo. Baltimore, 1910. From the Author. 

Boxe Fragments inscribed with ancient Chinese Characters. 

From Mrs. Leslie Milne. 


Beiiish Museum. 

Supplementary Catalogue of Bengali Books, 1886-1910, by 
J. F. Blumhardt. 4to. London, 1910. 

Catalogue of the Kannada, Badaga, and Kurg Books, by L. D. 
Barnett. 4to. London, 1910. 

From the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Dickson, G. (trans.). A Jerusalem Christian Treatise on Astrology. 
8 VO. London, 1910. 

From the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Dictioxaey of the Pathan Tkibes ox Fkontier of India. 

Hewed. 16ino. Calcutta, 1910, 

From the Chief of General Staff, Army Headguarters, India. 
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Digha Nikaya. Dialogues of tte Buddha. Part ii. Translated 
by T. "W. and C. A. F. Bhys Davids. 8vo. Lomhm, 1910. 

From the Publisher. 

Divakara, Siddlia Sena. Nyayavatara. Edited by Satis Chandra 
Vidyabbusana. Pamphlet. 8vo. Cahutta, 1909. 

Frotn the Indian Pie-yearih Society. 

E:n'cxclopa:dia of IsiAii. l^o. vii. Leyden and London, 1910. 

From the Pab, ishet s. 

Framnrz Jung, Xawab, Bahadur. The Medak District. 
Secunderabad, 1909. From the Author. 

Goldziher, I. Voiiesungen iiber den Islam. 8vo. Fetdelherq, 
1910. From the Publisher. 

Gordon, E. A. Messiah, the Ancestral Hoi-e of .-VII Ages, from 
Ancient Records, Fol. Tol-yo, (1910 ?). 

From the Publishers. 

Hamdullah Mustawfi-i-Qazwini. Ta’n'kh-i-Guzida, or “Select 
History”. Facsimile, with Introduction, by Ed. G. Biowiie. 
8 VO. Leyden and London, 1910. 

From the Gibb Memorial Trustees. 

Handler, G. H. Elchanan : the Legend of a Jewish Pope. 
London, 1910. From the Publisher. 

Hodson, Lieut. V. C. P. Historical Records of the Goveruor- 
General’s Body Guard. 4to. London, 1910. 

From the Lidia Office. 

Hooker, M. Behind the Scenes in Pekin. 8vo. London, \D\Q. 

From the Publisher. 

Hossain, W. Anglo-Persian Word Book. Xo title-page. 8vo. 
{Calcutta, 1909?) the Author. 

Rotes on the Arabic I ortion of the Persian Course for 
the Alatriculation Examination. Pumidilet. Calcutta, 1910. 

From the Author. 

Japanese Old and Modeex Fine Akts, Illustrated Catalogue of, 
at the Japan-British Exhibition. 2 vols. 4to. Tolyo, 1910. 
From the Commissioner- General of 

Japanese Government to the Exhibition. 
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Jhaveri, H. L. First Principles of Jain Philosophy. 8vo. 
London, 1910. From the Author. 

Johnston, R. F. Lion and Dragon in Northern China. 8to. 
London, 1910. From the Publisher. 

Maehir Bar Abba Mari. The Talkut on Amos, Obadiah, etc. 
Edited by A. W. Greenup. Small 8vo. London, 1910. 

From the Editor. 

Majumdar, Jnanendralal. The Eagle and the Captive Sun. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1909. From the Lndian Pesearch Society. 

Milne, Mrs. Leslie. Shans at Home. With two chapters on 
Shan History by Rev. W. W. Cochrane. 8vo. London, 

From the Author. 

Naidu, C. T. Tyagayyar. Pamphlet. Madras, \9\0. 

From the Author. 

Narasimhiengar, M. T. Kalidasa’s Religion and Philosophy. 
Pamphlet. 4to. Bombay, 1910. From the Author. 

Nubia. Archmological Survey. Report for 1907-8. Vols. iandii, 
with plates. Fol. Cairo, 1910. 

From the Ministry of Finance, Egypt. 

Pakjab Customakt Law. Rawalpindi District. Revised edition. 
8vo. Lahore, 1910. From the India Office. 

Parker, H. Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon. Vol. i. 8vo. London. 
1910. Froin the Publisher. 

Pairologia Oriestalis. Tome vi, fasc. ii, and tome vii, fasc. iv. 
8 VO. Pans, 1910. Purchased. 

Eadloff, ^V. Chuastuanit, das Bussgebet der Manichaer. 8vo. 
St. Petersburg, 1909. 

From the Academic Lmperiale des Sciences de St.-Petersbourg. 

Ramsden, H. A. Corean Coin Charms and Amulets. 8vo. 
Yokohama, 1910. From Dr. 0. Codrington, F.S.A. 


Sangaraj, SomdetPhra. Phra Bhikku Patimoka. 8vo. Bangkok, 
129 (1910). From the Vajirahana National Library . 
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Schonfeld, K. (ed.). Santisataka. 8vo. Leipiig, 1910. 

From the Publisher. 

Schroeder, L. von. Die Wurzeln der Sage vom heiligen Gral. 
8vo. Wien, 1910. 
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Spoer, H. H., and Haddad, E. X. Manual of Palestinian Arabic. 
8vo. Jerusalem, 1909. From Messrs. Ltizac Co. 

Stenz, Georg M. Beitrage zur Volkskunde Slid - Schantungs. 
Herausg. von A. Conrady. 8vo. Leipzig, 1907. 

From the Stadtischen Museums fur Volkerkundc zu Leipzig. 

Sykes, Major P. M., and Ahmad Din Khan. Glory of the Shia 
World. 8vo. London, 1910. Presented by the Author. 

TJnited Provinces Disteici Gazeiteees. Yol. xxii : Hamipur. 
8vo. Allahabad, 1909. 

From the United Provinces Government. 

Wacha, D. E. A Einancial Chapter in the History of Bombay 
City. 8vo. Bombay, 1910. Presented by the Author. 

Wieger, L. Bouddhisme Chinois. Tome i. 8vo. Pdm, (1910 ?). 

From the Publisher. 

Younghusband, Sir F. India and Tibet. 8vo. London, 1910. 

From the Publisher. 
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VIII 

DR. STEIN’S TURKISH KHUASTUANIFT FROM TUN- 
HUANG, BEING A CONFESSION-PRAYER OF THE 
MANICHiEAN AUDITORES 

Editki) and Translatkd iiY A. V. LE COQ 

^UROPEAN science i.s indebted to Dr. il. A. Stein’s 
indu.stry for the remarkable document here published. 
It is one of the many valuable MSS. which fell to hi,s 
lot through the partial acquisition in 1907 of an ancient 
library discovered, by a Chinese priest, in one of the 
Buddhist cave temples of the “ Halls of the Thousand 
Buddhas” to the soutli-east of the Tun-huang oasis, as 
described by him in the Gco^vcrphical Joormd for 
September, 1909.^ Its excellent .state of preservation, 
and the fact of its being written in the clear unequivocal 
letters of the Manichffian alphabet, renders this MS. a most 
valuable help to all intere.sted in the study of the ancient 
’Purkish speech in which it is edited. 

The form of the MS. is that of a book-roll composed of 

* [The MS. wliieli now bears tire number Ch. 001. j was lound mixed 
u[) ill a bundle with Cliinese manuscriiit rolls, mainly containing Buddhist 
texts. It is rolled on a stick of liard close-grained wood, about 4g inches 
long and i inch thick, with broader knobs at the ends. The paper 
is tough and stout, with a very smooth surface, apparently sized ; 
in appearance it seems to resemble the paper of certain dated Chinese 
MSH. of the Thing period discovered in the same library.— M. A. SlElx.] 

19 


JKAS. 1911. 
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a number of leaves of paper, each having a breadth of 
4 inches and a length of from 10 j inches to 131 inches; 
these leaves are carefully pasted together, so as to form 
a sheet of 4 inches broad and 14 ft. 8 in. long- con- 
taining a total of 338 lines. The ivriting in Manichsean 
letters is beautiful and clear ; the punctuation shows 
the characteristic signs hitherto exclusively observed 
in Manichffian MSS., namely, one or tivo black dots 
surrounded by little circles or ovals executed in red lead 
or vermilion. 

It is difficult to form an opinion as to the age of this 
copy, but as the orthography is not carried out with that 
strict uniformity for ivhich our be.st Turkish Buddhist. 
Turkish Manichtean, and e.specially Persian Manicliasau 
texts are remarkable,’- and as there are not infrecptently 
found uncorrected clerical errors,- we may have to adjudge 
this MS,, as ivell as some of the Berlin fragments of the 
same category, to a relatively more recent date. 

This chronological order .seems further to be confirmed 
by the discovery, amongst the Turkish Buddhist MSS. 
brought from Turf an to Berlin, of a number of similar 
confession-prayers, which evidently have served as models 
for the composition of the Manichfean prayers of the same 
character. These latter may be translations from the 
Persian, and it is by no means an established, or evmi 
probable, fact that they originated in Turkistan. 

A copy of this identical prayer, rvritten in the Uighur 
character, has found its ivay from Turfan to St. Peterslmrg. 
It has been edited under the title '■ Chuastuanit, das 
Bussgebet der Manichaer”, by Professor M. Radloff, in 
the publications of the Imperial Russian Academy, 
St. Petersburg, August, 1909. 

1 Here are some instances oi varying- spellings : aki and iki, 'mid and (the 
jiresumably older) vfidd ; lync and (jiresumably older) "lyar, irrd and ‘icm. 

- For these ct. n. 49 ; in our more carefully written M.SS. clerical 
errors are commonly blotted out by an application of opaque white 
colour, on which the correction is carefully entered. 
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The difficulties of the Uigliur writing have misled 
Professor Eadloff in many instances, as already in the title,* 
and as the translation also is by no means convincing, 
a new edition is called for by the importance of the text. 
The want of familiarity with tlie ManicliEean faith is, 
liowev^er, a great obstacle in the wa}^ to a reliable trans- 
lation : the present attempt is ottered with a due sense 
of the difficulties of the task. 

The St. Petersburg text is but little less complete 
tlian Dr. Stein’s MS., beginning at about the 28th line 
of the latter. Fortunately, parts of the identical prayer 
have been found b}’ my own expedition to Turfan as well ; 
and as some of these fragments contain part of the 
beginning of the confession, I have availed myself of 
Dr. Stein’s permission to add them, under a separate 
heading, to this publication, which thereby becomes the 
most complete edition of the text hitherto existing. As 
these fragments are also written in the Manichasan alphabet, 
the readings throughout are clear and incontestable. The 
whole of the Berlin fragments is being published in the 
A'iihang zu den Ahhandluwjcn der bjl. Freu-veiechen 
Akademie der Wiasenschaften. 

The contents of the text are important. They consist 
of an enumeration of possibly committed sins, for which 
forgiveness is being implored.- This enumeration com- 
prehends fifteen articles or counts, each being introduced 
by the words “ the Second ”, “ the Third ”, etc. Some of 
these articles contain fragmentary descriptions of the 
combat between the God of Light and his elements, 
against the Demon of Darkness and his creatures, and 
of the intermingling of Light and Darkness consetjuent 
upon this combat ; in others we seem to get a glimpse of 

^ Cf. A. V. Le Coq, “Eiii christliches und em maiiichaisches Maiiu- 
scriptfnigment in turkischer Sprache (aus T’urfan)’': Sitzber. d. kgl. 
Preuss. Akad. d. \V-, xlviii, 

- For the importance assigned by the Manichceans to repentance 
ct'. Baur, Du'^ manichai^clie Rtliyionn'fy^ttnu Tubingen, 1S31, p. 2t)*2. 
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the matinev in M'hich the auditores. or Maniclueau layiaen 
(for Avliose use this and similar prayers tvere intended), 
could contribute their share totvards the extrication of 
tlie ensnared Light from the embraces of Matter. For 
the attempts at explanation of these syndjolistic recitals 
I must refer the reader to the appended notes. 

I close this introduction with the expression of my 
sincere appreciation of the courtesy which has caused 
Dr. Stein to Inmour me by entrusting the edition of 
so valuable a document to my care. 


KHUA.STFAXIFT 
THE BERLIN TEXT 

(Contaiiiine part of the be.eimiing and of the First Article of the 
Khuastuanift destroyed in Dr. Stein’s IMS.) 

.\clilit ions of vowel- liy the e<htor are iilaceif in ( ) ; destroyed letter- 
.ind -word- have been reeon-trueted and -tand in [ ]. The addition ot ■!. 
■ II. and -7( to -ome word- i- an expedient to till sp.iee-. 

T. II, D. ITS, 1. 

1. Soimn-tri-li t{i'l)nijyi-t hi^ tiiDnrirt-i 
Khormnzta the God and the Five-God 

2. hii'Iil qnin{ri)y t(<i)nririliu- ^l'izinlii<i{ii))i' 

Cctme descendiiii; (from the heavens), with the purity ot 

i/akhV" suwii'iskiUi-i kjlUi-t-Ji 

all the yods, in order to en"age m battle aitain-t 

4. iiiti-i . iinri qiliiiclii)-/ \mmilintiii ' 

the Demon ; he battled against the Smnudoiii 
~>. bi^ tl'irli'iq ijiikli'irlliqiht ■sHiniiisdi-i. 

inclining to evil deeds, and against the live kinds of Denionry. 
(i. t{i"i)wjyiU'_i [juJeh-i i/{ii}yiiqlt-i qny,ili-i id 
God and the Demon, Light and Darkness at 
7. bili'ni qntihh-i . t{(l)nqyi-i-]i 

that time intermingled . God Khormuzta’s 

5. ohmli-i, bis t{il}nqyi-i"' . biiniivi 

youth, the Five-God, (and) our souls engaging in 
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9. suin”^ !i[dk]ll'H]!’m somjlhlip hat>l{i)~i ' 

combat with Sin ami Demoui'v became ensnared ('?) and 

10. holti-'i . ijinii qa>n{u)'i ijallar uljriMur 
inter-entau.^led (’?). All the princes of the demons 

11. totjinc\Uz ovutsui ijal' [hiiUI 

came with the insatiable shameless Envy-Pemon 

12. ylh- ui'tuq'i qiiiq tfiinun tii’ik [ii{ci)daq ?< 

(and with) a hundred and forty myriads of (lesser) demons 
united in [evil '?] 

T. II, D. 178, iv, 2. 

10. hildinuui-Ji qatilip ('msitz h'huji'd- 
knowled”o (intent), and bereft of understanding' 

11. iii: k{a)lti-i . k(il)nt"i tirimis qihnm'i'^ 

and sense . He Himself, the Born and Created (i.c. Bis 
Tangri) 

l.j. mdiujigii t{a)n(jri ijinn inutu-u dtdtli-i . 

forgot (forgetting’ sent away) the eternal heaven of the Gods 

16. !i{(-i)>'tiq t{d)n(jrdarchld atrilt'i-i . untaddu- 

and became separated from the Light-Gods . There- 

17. ta harit i{d)n(jrim i/uk qdinciiKja-lt . 

after, uiy God ! if, because the Smnii intending evil 

18. qinq qdincl{i)q imnii d<jiimiiini-t 

deeds, has led our understandings and our tlioiights 

19. mqtiicim{i)iiu-'i((zqimhtqin a . . q{.')k{:') . . iiitn . 
astray ... to demoniacal actions and if, because thereby 

20. hiliijsii ("[pl'if holtuqnmui [ii;£iiu . 

we have become unwise and void of understanding, 

21. qam(a)~i ii{<i)i'uq iniitldimiui tj'iiin'pd 

we should have sinned and erred against the foun- 

22. [uddizilnql'd . qy'ri !/{u)ruq (iznia t{d)mjnkdn 
dation and the root of all bright spirits (naineh’) against 

28. [kd I ijaz'intiin{'i)z nanqdtimO') t drsdr . 

pure bright .Azrua the Lord . 

24. [!i((i)riiqU-'i\ qarali-'i t[di)n[qrjli-i i/dkli-i-Ii 

[and if thereby] Light and Darknes.s, God and the Demon 
[should have intermingled ('?)] 
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Between this and the following leaf there is evidently 
a lacuna of one or more leaves, Mdiich had contained, 
perhap.s. an explanation of the allegorical stoiy of the 
combat between the Five-God and the »Smnu, and had 
shown its application to the ordinaiy events of daily life. 

T. II, D. 178, iii, 1. 

25, tihi-i niltiii-i .... [t/(Uinii) 2 ] ursar . 

[if we should have said ?] . . . is its foundation and root . 
20. tnyi’idsar tirniidiir ?] , ollhsilr 

if we should have said if (some one?) enlivens (a hodv). God 
enlivens : if (some one) kills, 

27. t{d)ngri-i I'Hl'n'Nr it'/lcUmi'z linar . ddcjihj 

God kills . if we should 

28. gn'r/cr/ qop i(d)n<irt-i i/andmK ol 

have said the Good und the Bad, all lias been 

29. tiddim{i)i drsur . iiu!)i(ji(jil-ii t{u)n(irildri<i 
created by God : if we should have said, it is He that 

80. ''uarn]t['t]~iU-i ol tidim{t)z ilrsdr . xonnnztit 

creates the eternal .gods. . If we should 

81. \t{d)n(inli-i] [s]mnuh-'i ^intlt-i ‘icili-i ol 

have said : Khormuzta the God and the 8mnu are 

82. [tidi)n{i).i\ lirsur . t(d)n(jriiii suida hui'ti-u 

brothers. . My God ! if in (our) sinfulness 

88. [bjloultiu t[u)n(jrikd. ‘igdai/H-ii mtuitu-/ 

we should have pronounced such tremendous blasphemous 

84. uhri culvu-u sav s"izl('idim(i)z drsdr 

words through our having unwittingly become false to God : 

85. mundai hii adiincauz yauiq !iazU)nt{i)m(i)z . 

and if thus we should have sinned this unforgivable (un- 
changeable) 

86. drsur . amti-'i m{<i)n 

sin : iMy God ! now- I Raim(a)st 

T. II, 1). 178, ill, 2. 

87. f{d)rzind ’ liijl'i'jt Hr !/uz]uqda bo-sunii 

f(a)rzind, I repent ! I pray, cleaning myself 
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38. otihiur . m{a)na&tar hirza-h. 

from sin : M(a)nastar hirza ! (My sin remit !) 

39. qidltr/ pads' . . . ‘ihinti ijinii 
qutlir/ pads . . . The Secoxd. 

Here begins Dr. Stem’s Tun-lmang text, the first 15—17 
lines of which being torn and mutilated, the editor has 
been able to reconstruct from tlie remainder of the page 
above begun. 


Dr. M. a. STEIN’S TEXT 


1. ['ikinti !jm]u klhi ai tUhujrikd] 

2. i]{a)ruq ord[u bcra] 

3. olunr/ma t{d)n(jrijdi'kd qainaq] 

4. hurxanlarn{i)n<j [yir .sfa’]'"'' 

5. !j{a)ruqn[im]<j tozi [qiltizi] 

6. tinuajuh-i* . . t{d)n(jrt 

[i/irimjayl'i] 

7. harsar diujli-l'i qu [pr/f] 

8. ki'm ai t{l()n(jri ol . . bis 

9. t{d)n(irui hosinali-i ii(a)i{uqiri\ 

10. q{a)i\ri adii)riali-i tUiijda] 

11. toli-i tdijziniif tbrt-t 

12. bnlunu(jin(!)'° ijaruti.r] t{it)n- 

ijniu 


[The Second.] When, for the 
sake of the God of the Sun 
and the Moon, 

and of the Gods enthroned in 
the two resplendent 
Palaces, the Basis and the Boot 
of the Light of all the Burkhans, 
of the Earth and [of the Water?] 
should goto the heaven intended 
for them (for Basis and 
Root) 

to assemble in, then their fore- 
most (first ?) gate 
is the God of the Sun and the 
Moon." With 

intent to deliver the Five-God, 
and to part 

the Light from the Darkness, 
does he 

roll along from the bottom (of 
the sky ?) in fullness (as full 
moon) 

and illuminates the four corners 
(the four points of the com- 
pass). — My God ! 


* This whole passus (11. 1-8) difiers somewhat liom the Berlin MS. The word 
mr (being destroyed in the Berlin text also) is a suggestion ot the editor. 
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18. snida baru-u hilhnatin! 

14. Jcihi at tUOiK/nka 

16. nicdriiq ordn-u icrit', 

16. ohnir/ma t(d)n(iril(h{ku\ 

17. naca !iaz{'t)iit{i)m{t)z dnd r 

18. Uinu kirti'i urlditj ki'iclii'dq 

19. i{d)nij)i-i tipdn kiiill'i-ii-n- 

m(!d{i)m(i)i 

20. nrsdr . . itdcd dkl'd 

21. ij{a)vlaq culcH-ii sac ' 

22. s<izldd{i)}n[i)z iirsdr . . i/ind. 

23. kihi ai I'di'ir tid{t)in(})z ludiv 

24. . . (Irk%{t)':(i)n t/iqay batar 

dyki-i 

2.5. bay ci'ysdy tir/iiiaznn fid{i}»>i>)'- 

26. dysdy . . k{d)ntli dzihni'nni-) 

27. kihitcl atda I'nu/i-i hi: 

28. tid{i)m(i): i!y‘><!r . . hii-n ikinti 

29. hilmdtin iiat(i)nmH iiaziiqiiq 

30. bosiinii-u i'lti'niuy bi: 

31. m{ti)naitciy Ijiyza . . 

32. itcihic ipnd tiiDmiyiku 

33. i{d)uqyi o'/hninuKi'" 

34. biy tintuva t(d)uqyi . ikniti 

35. !/tl t{d)itqyi-i . . tictuu ninji nq 


if, ill sins, we should somehow 
unwittingly have sinned against 
the (rod of the Sun and the 
Moon (and '?) the 
Gods enthroned in the 
two resplendent Palaces ; 
if, albeit, we have c.illed him 
the True, the Mighty, and 
the Powerful 

God, we should not have be- 
lieved in him , . if somehow 
we should have 
uttered a many wicked 
blasphemous ' word.s , , if we 
should 

have said: the God of the Sun 
and the Moon dies and 
his rise and his setting is void 
of .strength : should ho 
owiistrength, (then) he shall not 
rise . , If we ourselvis should 
have .said 

our own bodies have been 
created liefore 

the Sun and the Moon, (then) 
this second 

unwittingly committed sin 
we pray to be made \oid of ■ 
Ml) nustriy hiy.za / . , (Middle 
Pers. : Gur sin remit !). 

The Tiiiiii). Pecaiise, m de- 
fence of the l’'i\ e-God,"' 
the youth of Khormuz ta the God, 
his five elements, to uit :] 
firstl\': the God of the Zei>hyr, 
secondly : 

the God of the M'ind, thirdly: 
the God of the 
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36. t(u)n(jri-i . . tdiiiinc suv 

t(a)n<jri 

37. hninc oot t{a)nriri-i . . ^iiin 

38. !jalili((ilhi soiuii'islip 

39. bolii a^Yduq'in'^'' q(a)raqa 

qat('i)ltu- - 

40. q'in iicihi . . t{ii)n(jri i/iniunh H 

41. barn iniiatin hu-u ijirda 

42. arur'' . . !hd o-o-n qat 

43. h'il; asra sdcin (!) qof 

44. qir bis t{d)ni]n-i Hclin turur 

45. . . q{a)m{/t)'i i/ir I'ndkiniOnq 

qilt't 

46. qii'i-i miuKi'ji (ill 

47. klici-i ii(u)i’uqi-'t b'izi 

48. i/iltizi-i bti t{a)nqri-i ol . . . 

49. ti('l)nqnin sunin barn bti 

50. t(S)n(ji-iqhihniit'in (nw'i !i{(i)vhiq 

51. biliqiu iidcd ii(]{i)}n{i')z h{i’)rt'i- 

52. ctrsitr . . tort ijui(i)niii-i 

t'lirHiq 

53. 5(/s q'ilti)ii{i): lirsdr . . on 

54. qilan hasl{i bi arzuidkin'' 

iki-i 

55. qtrq tisin tinq Hziiq 


Light . . fourthly : the God 
of the Water, 

fifthly ; the God of the Fire, 
. having battled 
against Sin and Lemonry . . 
have been ensnared and have 
intermingled 

with the Darkness . . . the>' 
have been luialile to go 
to the Heaven of God and are 
Liiow] 

on this Earth . . . The tenfold 
heavens above, the eightfold 
earths below stand (exist) on 
account of the Five -God. 

Of everything that is upon 
earth, the Five-God is 
the Majesty, the (radiant) 
Colour (?), the Likeness, the 
Body, 

the Soul, the Strength, the 
Light, the Foundation, 
and the Root . . . 

My God ! If, in (our) sinful 
condition, we unwitting- 
ly should somehow have been 
infractor.s against, or 
causers of discontent in (read 
birtdhmz), the Five-God by 
a bad and wicked mind . . if 
we should have allowed the 
fourteen kinds (of our 
members) 

to rule it over us . . . if, 
taking 

living bodies (as) food and drink 

with the ten snake -headed 
finger-ends and 
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56. ah 'icki'i-u t{u)n(jnii ndcli 

57. drsar 

58. . . quriri dl ijirkd bii 

59. ti’irlaij tinl{i)'lqa hi^ tiirliiij 

60. ootqa ‘i’lacqa nlicii 

61. f]az{^i)nt{i)in{i)z dritir^' . . 

qmti t{d)nqrtm 

62. ijazuqda bosuna vtlini'ir 

63. biz m{n)nastar Ijirza . . 

64. tbrti'mc st'iki-t t(d)n(]ri-h 

65. jjalavaci-i burxanlarqa^'’ 

66. biujanci-i buijtaci-'i'"^ arr/ 

67. dintarlavqa hihndtin ndcd 

68. !jaz{t)nti't)i)i{'i)z drsdi . . i/iiid 

kirtl'i 

69. t(fl)nqri-i ijulnvaC-i-t burxan 

70. tipdn dchjii q'il'incl{t)~i any 

71. (lintar tip kirtkllnjimdd(>)- 

m{i)z 

72. drsdr . . tUOnqri-i nomin 

sijzld- 

73. -sar bihqsizii))! litrii {’) iizdd(i)- 

74. drsdr . . nointri tdri'm 

75. i/adtiiniiaiin t'ulUvi(i)z drsdr 

76. . t{d)n(iri))i qniti-i <"kl'nil'irbtz 

77. i/azuqda bosunu-v dtiiniir 

78. biz m{a)nastar htria . . 


the thirty-two teeth, we shouUl 
somehow have 
aiiitered and pained God . . 
if somehow we should have 
sinned against 

the dry and the wet earths, 
against the live 
kinds of living beings and 
against the five 
kinds of herbs and trees : now, 
my God ! 

cleaning ourselves from sin, 
we pray: Manastur Ijirza . . . . 
The Fourth. If, unwittingly, 
■we should somehow 
have sinned against the divine 
i/idacaci ISurkhans 
of the Host .of Light., against 
the merit-attaining ('?)■' pure 
Eleeti . . 

If, albeit, we have called them 

true and divine iiahivact 
Ilurkhans and 
beneficent pure Eleeti, 
we should not have believed 

in them, if albeit we should 
have pronounced 
the word of God, we should 
fooli.shly have 

broken it . . if by not s[)read- 
ing the 

faith, we should luive impeded 

It . . 

iM>' ( lod ! now we repent ! 
cleaning ourselves from 
sill, we pray: Manastar hir- 
:a ! 
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79. hikinc bik ti'niuq tinl{i)-iqa 

80. bir ijma liki-i aJaqI{t)~i kikikti 

81. akinti-i tort huthn t'inliqYiqa 

82. iiclhic ucir/ma tinlit)qqa 

83. U'lrtlinc suv ‘tcrdki-i tinl('i)~iqa 

84. bikinc qnddki baqr'in i/or'rima 

t'inl{'i)qqa "" 

85. stiicla baru-ii t{a)n(jrimbu-u bii 


86. tlirliiij t'inl{i)q(/}-i turn- 



uhr/qa 


87. 

kicigkd t(d)gi-i . . 

qorq'iti'i}m{i)z 

ndcd 

88. 

i’irkit{i)m{i) z drsdr 

urtum{u)z 

ndcd 

89. 

ijihitaml'iz'^ drsdr . . 

acit'nn{'i)z 

ndcd 


90. aqr'iti7n(’i).z cirsdr niiid bH'mlH- 

m{i()z 

91. urndr . . mania t'lnlYYiqa 

tural{'t)i- 

92. qa bz i'ltaijci-i holtumuz 

93. . . ninti-'t t{d)nqrim i/aziiqda 

homnii 

94. iitiiniirhiz m{a)nastar hirza . . 

95 altinc ijmu 

96. t{d)n(jrim auidu h{a)ru-ii 

saq'tncin 

97. sozan (for sbzim) “ qUincin 

. . on turliiq 

98. siii-i ijazuq qilt'im{i)z cirsdr 


The Fifth. If, [misbehaving 
against] the five kinds of 
living beings, (to wit) 
firstly, against two-legged man, 
secondly, against the four-footed 
living beings, 

thirdly, against the flying living 
beings, 

fourthly, against the living 
beings in the water, 
fifthly, against the living beings 
on earth, that creep on their 
bellies (livers) ; 

my God ! in (our) sinful state, 
these five kinds of 
living and moving beings, up to 
the large ones and down 
to the small ones ; if somehow 
we should have frightened or 
scared (them) ; if somehow we 
should have beaten 
or struck (them) ; if somehow 
we should have angered 
or pained (them) ; if somehow 
we should have killed 
(them) ; and if thus we have 
ourselves become tor- 
mentors to such living and 
moving beings ; 
now, my God ! cleaning our- 
selves from 

sin ! we pray : Manastar 
hirza ! 

The Sixth. 

My God ! if in sinful state, we 
should have committed 
the ten kinds of sin through 

thoughts, words, or deeds ; 
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99. . . ncica tqid ujiddd{i)m{i)z 
iirsdr 

100. ijma niicu iijulilijli cini{'i)qil{i)- 

101. dyscir . . niicii uiul kisi-i 

102. tanuqi-i holtumuz drsar 

103. . . !/md ijuzvq'illi lidq ndC-ii 
101. qovla(l('i)m{i)z (irslir . . quid sav 
10.3. ilitip'' kriv kdllirlip kidq 

106. ndcd ktki"nl)-!'( d'izldd{))in{i): 

107. di’sdy . . kdnq'i'ihn hih<iin 

108. nrtatd{i)m())z dy-sdi' . . . ndcd 

nilvi-i 

109. ijilcildd{i)in(i)z di'sdy . . i/)nd 

ndcd 

110 . dkiU tuyaliiyiiO'l 

"illii'dlhnl'n 

111. ursdy . . ndcd t{d)ylddd{i)- 

7n{i)z 

112. klh'Idd{i)in{i).z“ disdy . . ndcd 

113. dviivaq oyuncaq'' i/idd{i))n{i)z 

111. (7;'s'«r " . . klhi cn t(d)nqyi-i 
tapla- 

115. ■inaz isiq ndcd idddU)m(i}z 

116. dysdy . . ijjiid ilki-i HzI'di Ini 

117. dzi’in uziintonlir/ ''' luiliiy 

118. (")Z holiiji ndcd !/ftz{i)nt{i)m{'t)z 

119. !janq{i)lt(i)ni{i)i dysdy 

m lined 


if somehow we should have 
coined falsehoods : 
if somehow we should have 
jjei’i iired ourselves : 
if somehow we should have 
become a false 

man's witness : if somehow we 
should have pei- 
secuted an innocent man ; 
if, caiTvin.u 

words to and fro ('?), we should 
somehow 

have talkeil people into living; 
in enmity 

(and thereby) should have cor- 
ru]ited 

their hearts and minds . . 

if somehow we should 
have practised sorcery"' . . it 
somehow we should 
have killed a many liviny 
iiioviii" beinits ; 
if somehow ve should have 
practised 

fraud and deception; if some- 
how we should have de- 
voured ail industrious (•?) 

[man’s homestead (?) ; 
if sonu'how We should have 
done deeds 

disiileasiny to the (iod of the 
Sun and the iloon : 
a”ain. if in our first self 
(or) in this self, now that we 
outselves lun e become 
ilanichieaii (?) youths, we 
should somehow have sinned 
and erred, and should thus have 
brought damai^e and ruin 
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120. ("kiis t'lnl^iYiqa nilcli uz 

121. hoz qiU{t)m{t)z arstir . 

t{a)n(jriiii 

122. qinli bu on tih'li'Kj i/aznqda 

123. boiiuui iitlhiiirhiz m{a)nastar 

124. Iiir.sia) . . . . yitinc i/nid 

12.5. siuda b(a)i'u-u liki-i irnihiy 

126. ijol hai'intja tamu qop{t:a.')- 

qimja 

127. (izyiinr/h-'i ijolqa him tuar''‘ 

128. . . hr iqidd nomny tbrwi 

129. tulir/iiut . . dktntt-i i/iiui 

tjukku 

130. t{d)n(]ri-i tipaii iflikihtc i/'iiki'i- 

ii'mimd 

131. . . hutdd b{a)yii-u t(d)nqniii 

kirtii 

132. i{d)n(iri(j any nomuy bihndtin 

133. uqniuiui . . hiirxaitlar any 

134. diiitiiiior nciiilasar kirtkl'ni- 

mdd(i]n 

135. t(d)rtri( liana njddni'i t(d)iiqnci- 

min 

130. noincimm t{i)ij)nukd artizip'' 

137. aiunq .sar'ui ultp ndcd 

138. ijan(j{i)lu-u bacaqbacud{'i)niii)z 

139. lirsdr . . nucd ijaiuj{i)lu 

ip'ikihitihnliz 


over so many living beings, 

^ly God ! 

now, c-leaning ourselves from 
the- 
se ten kinds of sin we pray : 
kSIanaitar 

hiiza! The Seventh. 

If one should say, who is he 
[that comes ?] to 
the entrance of the two poison - 
laden roads 

and to the road that leads astra>- 
to the gate of Hell '? 

The tir.st is he that adheres to 
false 

faiths . . the second is he 
that, calling the 
Demon by the name of God, 
worships him with prostra- 
tions. 

My God ! if, in (this) sinful 
state, through our 
fading to understand and to 
comprehend the true God 
and the pure Faith, through 
not believing what 
the bnrkhans and the pure 
Electi might have iirea- 
ched, and {tiirii ?) having 
placed contidence (?) in 
those that falsely say : “ I am 
a man of God, I am 
a preacher,’’ and having 
accepted their words, we 
should, somehow, have erringly 
(by mistake) fasted fasts and 
should, somehow, have erringly 
(by mistake) prostrated 
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140. drscir ndcd !ja7ig{'i)lu piiii-i 

141. bi7-d{i)m{i)z ursdr . . ymii 

hiujan 

142. hugtarj^ qilurb'i- tip 

143. ijanrj{i)lu ndcd cniri qilinc 

144. qilt{i)m{i)z drsdr . . ijmd 

ijdkJid 

145. ickdkkd''' t{d)nrjri-i tipdn 

146. 

dli'irup 

147. niiklhitumih drsdr . . ipnd 

148. burxan tipdn iqidd nomqci 

149. uduntuinuz tap{i)nt{i)in{t).z 

drsdr 

150. . . qut qnlu yiiklmtiimih 

151. drsdr t{d)n(jrikd nciz'inip 

152. udkkd tup'int{i)m{i)z drsdr . 

153. t{d)njrim qmti-'i okiinlirhiz 

154. i/azitqdii bosunu dti'iniirhiz 

155. in{a)nastar hirz(n) . . 

156. sdkizinc kirti'i t{d)nqri-i-(i 

157. nril nomir/ biltiikihniizdd 

158. b{u)rii-u . . dki ijiltiiiq lie 

159. ddki-i nomiri biUimiz . . 

160. !i{a)ruq yiltizin i{d)nijri yirin 

161. tihidriq yiltizin tainu yiriii 


ourselves and should, somehow, 
erringly (by mistake) 
have given alms ; or if, saving 
" We will acquire 
merit", we should somehow 
erringly (by mistake) have 
committed 

evil deeds . . or if, invoking 
the 

Demon and the Preta by the 
name of God, 

we should have killed (sacri- 
ficed) living and moving 
beings and prostrated ourselves 
(to the demons) 

or if, saying : this is the (law 
of the) Burkhan, we should 
have 

subjected ourselves to a false 
Law, and 

should have worsliipjjed it, 
by bles.sing it, 

(thus) sinning against God and 
worshipping 
the Demon : 

My God ! now we rejient ! 
cleaning ourselves from sin 
we pra>- : 

Miinastnr hr in ! 

The Eiohtii. When we had 
come to know the 
true God and the pure Law, 
we knew the two Hoots and 
the Law of 
the Three Times. 

The Bright Root we knew to be 
the Paradise 

of God, the Dark Root we knew' 
to be the 
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162. hiltim{i)z . . ijma yir i{a)ngri 

Ijoq 

163. arMui ongrli nd bar drmii 

164. tipd^i biltiin{i)z . . t{d)n(jrili 

ijdkb 

165. nddd btri't idiujuimii, . . 

166. i/{a)ruqh-i q{a)raU-t qaU'i-'i 

167. qntilnui uirig t{d)n(iri<i kirn 

168. ijaratimi tipdn biltim{i)~ . . 

169. iimllarqoni]U't{d)n(tri-i ncuhJd 

170. ("trii !/oq hol'iai . . !/{a)niqlt-'i 

171. q{a)rali-'i q{(i)lt'i-i adr{t)l~ioi-i 

172. antada kisrd nd bolyai tipdn 

173. biltim{i)z . . dzrua t{d)nijnkd 

kiUi 

174. ai t{J.i)n<jriku kdcliUj t{d)n<irikd 

175. burxanlarqa " 'inant'im{i)z 

176. tai/ani'im{i)z n{i)yo''iak " boltii- 

m{u)z 

177. . . tort ij(a)ruq tainya"' kdn- 

gl'dl'nnlh- 

178. dd tamynlad{'i)m{'i)z bir gmran- 

niaq 

179. dzrua t{a)iicjri-i tanr/asi-'i 

dkinti-i 

180. kirtkihimdk kun at t{d)ncjri-i 


Empire of Hell. We knew 
what had been 

in existence (at the time) before 
there was 

an Earth- God. We knew why 
God and the 

Demon had battled against 
each other, 

and how (thereby) Light and 
Darkness 

had intermingled. We knew 
who had 

created Heaven and Earth and 
by what means 

the arqon Earth-God will 
again 

be reduced to nought, and how 
(thereby) 

Light and Darkness will (again) 
be parted : we 

knew what will happen after 
those (events). 

Believing in and placing 

our reliance upon Azrua the 
God, upon the Sun- and 
Moon-God, upon 

the Powerful God and upon 
the Burkhans,"" 

we became Auditores. '' 

Four bright Seals “ have we 
sealed 

in our hearts. One is Love ' 
(and this is) 

the seal of Azrua the God : the 
second (is) 

Faith (and this is) the seal of the 
God of the Sun and the Moon : 
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Ibl. tcU)r/ia)i,'i-'t iicunc qorqmaq 

182. bii taiir/nsi-'i ti'irtunc 

183. bilqii biliq burxanlar 

181. ia)ir/asi-'i . . t{ci)n<jrim biluji- 

185. h'inrjl'dl'imUtiii-i bv-n Hirt-t 

186. tiiiii'iq t(d)u<jrilunld ayitdi'i}- 

vi{t)z 

187. arslir . . orn'inta qcunsat{t)- 

188. cosar f(iO>iqri-t tcnn-iaii-'i 

bozulti 

189. linar . . amti t{a)iiijiiiu 

ijaziiqda 

190. boiiinti '"iti’ini'irbiz m(a)nastar 

191. Iiirziu) . . . . toqiuunc oit 

192. c(a)xi<-ipia)t tutdiiqiauuzda 

b((l)l‘U 

193. lie a-/ -/in He konqltUht He 

191. ubiin bir q(a)iit{a)'/ bzini 
tiikdtl-l 

195. tiituhiq k{d)njdk drti-i . . 

t{i'l)ti(/rint 

196. bilij) hilmdtin dt'oz" 

197. bO'/) LKlincd ijoi ip j{a)claq 


198. tiii adds qiidus idciii 

199. iihp Jd'iniji'din IdU-'iip i/ilqiqa 

200. b(ir(a)inqa bidup . . a,io 

miniqumus 


the third is the Fear of God 
(and this is) the seal of the 
Five-God : the fourth 
is the wise Wisdom (and this 
is) the seal of 

the Burkhans . . My God ! 

if, somehow, we 
should have caused our under- 
standing and our hearts 
to drift away from these four 
(kinds of) Gods, 
if we should have overthrown 
them 

from their places and if God’s 
seal(s) should 

have been violated : now, my 
God ! 

cleaning ourselves from sin ! 

we pray : Mnnadar 
Ijtrzd . . . The Nixth. In 
our keejiiiig of the ten Com- 
maiulinents it 

was ordained to keep, perfectly, 
three 

with the mouth, three with the 
heart, three 

i\ith the hand (and) one with 
one’s whole self. My God ! 
if wittingly or unwittingly, 
having walked in the 
love of the body or having 
followed (accepted) the words 
and agreed to the intentions 
of liad comrades and chance 
ac(iuaintances,()f (l)ad)friends 
and associates, 

(or) it having obtained 
cattle and (other) possessions ; 
or if , ha\ iiig been overpowered 
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201. taqim{i)z*'' t{a)qip hu on 

c{a)xiiap{u)tii ?)l 

202. n'i(l{i)ni{i)z ursiiy . . naca 

ai/siklhnl'iz 

203. k{n)>rjutim(i)z arscu' 

nmti *■ t{u)n(jnm 

204. nazuqda ho.iiaui "itihiiirhii 
203. m{a)nastar hir.zia) . . 

206. online ki'mkd tort (dq'ts 

207. ihriiu t{a)n(jrika klm ni 

t{d)ncjrikd 

205. kllcUn/ t{d)nqrikd bni'xanhnqd 

209. . . bir hiligin nriq kdnqnllin 

210. (dqansri ” tdr’i'i bar lirii-t . . 

211 . iinid qorqniatin drmdqnriip 

212. ddqi'iti-i tdkdti-i alqanmuil{t)- 

m{t)z 

213. dr.idr . . i/md alqnnur drkdn 

214. ki"in<jlillhn!'i.zni-i !^aqiniun('i)i- 

ni-'i 

215. t{d)iuiri(jdi''ii-ii tutinad{i)m{i).r 

drmr . . 

216. uhi'idmii)' I'itliqlhnlhj ti'Onqnkd 

217. tirr/tn t(d}(iinddi-i drhdr . . nd 

i/ii'dd 

21H. tidint'i-'i tiitunt'i-i urdir . . 
(unti-i 

219. t{d)iuj)>iii nazuqda boinnu 
i'd'iini'ir 
■IKAS. I'.tll. 


(lit. “ met ”) by onr foolish 
(woiidly) attachments, we 
should 

have broken these tencommand- 
liients, or .should somehow 
have been found wanting (or) 
of no avail . . Now, my 
(rod ! 

cleaning ourselves from sin ! 
we pray: Manadar hirza ! 
Thf, Tenth. It had been 
ordained to call down, 
with an undivided mind and 
a pure heart, 

every day, four blessings upon 
Azrua the God, 

upon the God of the Sun and 
the Moon, 

upon the Powerful God and 
upon the Burkhans.'** 

If, through want of the Fear of 
God, or from being lax, 
we should not have uttered 
(these) benedictions in a good 
and perfect manner, or if, while 
we uttered them, we 
should not have kept our hearts 
and thoughts directed 
upon God : 

if (thereby) onr benedictions 
and prayers should not have 
reached God in a [lure manner, 
(but) should 

have, somewhere, obstructed 
their own way, and held 
themselves fast, 
now, my God ! cleaning our- 
selves from sin, 

2(J 
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220. biz in{a)nuitai' ltirz{a) . . 

221. bir !j{i)<j(i))ntinc tjma ijiti 

tui'Hiri 

222. arn nomqa uiicolas'iq 

223. tu)i( bur urti-i . . i/iuu bii 

t{u)nijri-i 

224. !j{a)niq'tu qin:iut{i]qli-i f{ii)ris- 

tih'lr 

22.5. \roit{a)ri p(d)(]u-uxt{u)q t(a)n- 
ijri-i . . t[u)n(jrutiiri'i 

226. hardaci-i hosuntaii-i hfi 

t{il)n<iri 

227. i/{a)rtiq'ui biz(i))i(iilrii 

k{d)l>(rih-i drdir 

228. .. bn udruq qdniq itip 

!/{u)rattp 

229. nomqa k{d)i/qHrb!iq tlirll bar 

230. iirtt-i . . mu munq Hci'l/t mo 

231. piist-i binicili-t qn'iun'iit 

232. i/iti-i ti'nTi'iij inihi-i nomqu 

233. tbkilti-i birl’i iiinaJ{i)m{i)i 

ill siir 

234. . . tiiljiup i(/iirii 

busiintuci 

23-5. bii t(u)nijri-i niajriiqni arka 
burqa i!}'"' (read biuqqu) 

236. bud(i)m('i) i drsdr . . min 

qiUncl{i)~i 

237. kiitkd i/((i)i:l(iq tinlit)~iqii 

238. tHrul{i)'iqa lnrd(i)tn(i)i ursiir . . 

239. ti'iktihniiv ',nctun(t}z ur^dr 


we pray; 2Ianastar hirza ! 
The Eleventh. It had been 
ordained thus reverent- 
ly to offer seven kinds of alins^ ' 
for the sake 

of the irure Faith, (and) it had 
been ordained that, 
when the angels collecting the 
light of the Five -God 
(and ■?) the god (gods ?) Khrosh- 
tag Padwakhtag,*' should 
have brought to us (that part 
of) the light of the Five-God. 
that, going to God is (there) to 
be purified (delivered of its 
dark particles) : 

(that then) much adorning our- 
selves, we should cause 
ourselves to dress in accordance 
with the Law."*' 

If, because of (our) foolishness, 
or liecause we 

have stinted giving alms, we 
should liave been 
unable to give the seven kinds 
of alms perfecth' and in 
accordance with the Law (or 
to the Law "), 

(or) if we should have bound ” 
the light of the Five- 
God, that is to go to God to 
purify itself, to our 
house and household (or) if 
wc should linve given 
it to men inclining to evil 
deeds or to bad living 
and moving beings 
and should (thereby) liave 
spilled it or thrown it away, 
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240 . t{a)n(jri-i y{a)ruqin y{a)vlaq 

!jirgd)'ii-!< 

241 . ultimii).; lirscir"' . . . t{li)n<jrim 

gmt'i-'i 

242 . ijazuqda boiunu dtihiiir biz 

243 . m{a)nastar h'lrza . . 

244 . liki-i ijifjirminc bir i/'ilqa 

245 . cilig kihi qr'n dintaria . . 

246 . vos{a?)nti-i '‘^ olursuq tdrii bar 

247 . drti-i . . qr'n bacaq bacap 

248 . t{a)norikd ancolasiq k(d)r(idk 

249 . arti-i . . ijmd dv barq tutduq 

2 - 30 . i'lcitn i/'ilq'iqa hannqa btiliqi 

2 . 31 . azo muiuiumuz taqiin{i)i 
t{d)qip . . . 

252 . ijmu toduncsiiz oviitsuz soq 

253 . !/dk dclin ijind qorqnnc'^ui 

254 . kliiupdihiiNZ uci'm . . qrnup 

255 . urmuiji'ii iip '' drklujin drk:iiz{i)n 

256 . bacaq <id{i)m{i)z drsdr . . . ymd 
‘‘257. bacaq olurup ddgiiti noinca 

258 . tdriicli bacaviad{'t)m{i)z drsdr 

259 . . . t{d)nqrim amti-i yazuqda 

boiiaiu 

260 . dti’mlirbiz m{a)iia‘itar ljirz{u) . . 

261 dc ij[i)(jirminc at 


thus sending the divine light 

to thellad Place '’: niyGod! now 

c-leaning ourselves from sin, 
we pray : Manastar hirza ! 

The Twelfth. It had been 
ordained to keep (sit 
down to) every >'ear a 
days’ rosiajnti 

after the manner of the pure 
Electi ; 

and it was a prescription to 
offer worshij) to 
God by fasting pure fasts. 

If, because we have and hold 
house and 

household, and have obtained 
cattle and (other) posses- 
sions, or because our foolish 
attachments overpower us, 
or because of the insatiable, 
shameless Envy-Demon, 
or because of our irreverent 
hearts, avo should have broken 
the fast, 

being faint-hearted and lax,'‘ in 
strength 

or void of strength : (or) if, 
albeit, 

sitting doAvn to fast, we should 
not haAC 

fasted in accordance Avith Laiv 
and Ritual : 

lUA’ God ! noAv, cleaning our- 
selves from sin, 

AA'e pray: dlanuhtar hirza ! 
The Thirteenth. It Avas a 
prescription to pray 
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262. t{ci)mjri-i k'l'imn biu/u i{a)it(jnka 
nomqa 

268. urn dintarlar"' . . •tiujiiniu- 

.liU-l 

264. i/aiuqiuniicni-i ho'^iinu qolmuq 

266. k{a)yijuk /ait-i . . ijinil dyklitjin 

266. ('hk.^ii{))ii ( 1 ) ntip aymilijih'l'q) 

267. iskii kkidliqku tiltamp 

268. ijtt'Uqda hoktunult-i hayinn- 

d{t)mU)z 

269. di'^di . . t{d)miyua ((inti-t 

i/a.zHqd(t 

270. hoinnu dtl'niliy bn ni{<i)nai,tay 

271. Itiy.t{(t) . . 

272. toyt i/{i)/iiyminc bty iftlqa yiti-i 

278. ]j{i .')mki-t (diiysuq ti'hii bay 
dyti 

274. . . hiy ai tutiiuiq 

k{(!)y(idk 

276. diii-i Hind undan-tn'^ 

276. oliti lip hacitq bitcdii . . 

277. t(<i)nqyi-i bnixdiiqu bty bilK/in 

278. kHiiql'dtd h(ii)yii-n biy ijibp-i 

279. iiii.iiKiumuzm-ihosinia dtinirndh 

280. k(d)y(iiik diii . . tfdjiKiinu 

!/iti i/(i)iiiki 

281. tdkdli-i oliiy/i iiiniidii)iui/)-. 

dysdy 

282. hiy uiqi-t idit}X!^itpiii}tl i)~i ( ;) 

dd(li'itl-l 

288. ii"d:dti-i nyiti-i tiitii iniuidU)- 
luit) ; 


every day of the Moon-God 

to God, to the Law (and) to 
the pure Electi 

to clean ourselves of our sins and 
trespasses. If, in strength 
or void of strength, being faint- 
hearted and lax, (and) 
keeping up (too close) relations 
to (worldly) affairs, wo 
should not have gone (to the 
Electi ■?) to clean ourselves 
from sin: nivGod! now, clean- 
ing ourselves 

from sin ! we pray ; kklanubtay 
liiy.za . . . 

The Fofrteexth. It had been 
ordained to sit 

down, each year, (to) seven 
i/nnki and it was 
a prescription to keep one 
month's t'u.yv/p.d. 

Further, it was a ]>rescription 
that, 

sitting down in the jirax er-hall 
to observe the 

i/uiiki (and 'G to fast the lasts, 
we should pray, with an 
undivided 'mind from (our) 
heart ('.') to the di\ me 
Ihirkhan to make \oid oiir sins. 
My (iod! if we should luive 

been unable to sit down to the 
seven iinaki in a perfect 
manner, if wi‘ should have been 
unable to keep the 
one month s ciixixipat in a good, 
perfect, and pure manner, 
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284. arsar . . iima catdnn-ta 

285. h(ic(iq ad(i'iiti-i nontcci tHriicd 

286. oluru umud{'i)m{'i)z drdir . . 

bn- 

287. ji'dqt-i iiaiuquniuiiu-'i htr 

bihqin 

288. kbmii'dtii b{(i)ru-ii ho',uiiH qol- 

289. mad{i)m('t)z drsdr . . nncd 

cuid'iii 

290. Hd)r<idk huUi-i drdir . . 

t(d)uririm 

291. (lint) ijazuqda hosiinii btiini'ir 

292. hiz m(ii)nast(ir liirz{a) . . . . 

298. biH !/(t)riinninc kiin f-ann nilcd 

294. !j{a)i'laq bciqinc saq'inurhiz 

295. . . ndcu f,lizUhndHi<i inncl'di'iq 

296. sl')Z sbzldi/lirhiz . . nd'cd 

297. isluinlhi(i iddijurbiz 

298. qn'iq q'Hiiicqa irinciikd 

299. k{d)ntii i'lz Ihii iizii ! - 1 a nujd tirhiz 

800. . . i/md kuiikii asaduqmmiz 

801. 5/s t{(i)nriri-i ]i{a)ruqi-'i k{d}nt>i 

<"izil»ll(Z 

802. i'lzl'di'imliz . . toduncsuz ovutsuz 
808. soq !/dk s{d)vHjiucd i/oriduq 


if, sittiiii; down in the prayei'- 
liall to !_keep] the i/imki 
(and the fast ?) well and m 
accordance with 
Lawand Ritual, if we should not 

have pra> ed from our heart ('.’) 
witli a single 

intent to shake oft’ our one 
year's 

sins; if, somehow, shortcomings 

and nnavadal'leness should 
have been (in our conduct) : 
m\' God ! 

now, cleaning ourselves from 
sin ! 

we pray : Munadar Inna I 
Tiif, Fifteenth. Every da>-, 
how many 

evil thoughts do we think ! 
how many miserable 
words, that ought not to be 
spoken, do we speak ! how 
many 

deeds, that ought not to be done, 
do we do ! 

On account of (our) evil deeds 
and (our) wretchedness 
do we ourselves cause torments 
to our own bodies ! 

Because we ourselves have 
walked (lived), body and soul, 
in the love of the in.sa- 
tiable, shameless, envious De- 
mon, (therefore) does 
(that part of) the light of the 
Five-God, that, every day, 
we have absorbed in our food,'^ 
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B04. 

305. 


306. 


307. 


308. 


309. 


310. 


311. 


312. 


313. 


314. 


31 . 5 . 


316. 


317. 

318. 


319. 


320. 


321. 


licthi y(a)vlaq yi)yar!’i hurir 
. . an'i-'i i'lciln t{H)n(jrini 
yuzuqda 

hoiunu ("itHnriyhiz m{a)nustar 

hirza . . t{d)n(jn-i ihnmunca 
i'icihi 


go to the Bad Place. 

Because of this, my God, 

cleaning ourselves from sin! do 
■\ve priiY : Manastci)- 
liirza ! Because of the divine 
din-miu waf 


d-’cllorv four empty Ime.s.] 


t(d)]i(jnin dysi'i'kliiij ii<t.iu<jlin 

bii "ddyii-i hu'tinctb'tz"' 

todiuicsnz onii',iiz ■^oq 

i/itk iic'i'in . . -siiqincin •^i'lZin 

q'lhnctn yinii h'i~7n hbviip 
qulqrtqai dsidi]) tihn ii'nldp 

< 11 ( 11)1 ■sunup (tdaqin i/nnp 

iirkd''' iiiuksuz dniqiitubtz . . 

bis t{/i))ui)'i-i i/{a)riiq/n qiirir/ 
("I 

(/iiKj bis tu)li((i tinl(i)q{i)~i'’' bis 
0V';7m/ otiri ‘r/uciq . . ymii 
ibjslikli'ui ydzuqlu'ibii . . on 
ci(i)xsiip(n}tq(i t/tli-i piisiqa lie 
tiiOnr/aqo ' ii{i)'/os(_ik (itintiikir 


My Crod I We arc imperfect 
and sin- 
ful ! We are tormentors and 
malcontents I 

I'or the sake of the nuatiable, 
shameless, envious 
Demon, by thoughts, words, 
(and) 

deeds : seeing with eyes, 
hearing with ears, speaking 
with tongues, 

touching with hands, walking 
w ith legs, 

do we long “ and unceasingly 
torment 

tlie light of the l-ive-God, the 
dry and wet 

earths, the live kinds of living 
beings (and) the live 
kinds of herbs and trees ! (In- 
deed) we are 

imperfect and sinful ! On 
account of the ten 
( ominandments, the seven Alms, 

the three 

Seals ‘ do we hold the name of 
Anditores : 

to ml their actions we are 
unable. 


322. biz . . qdinetn qilu umazlnz 
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823. ymd y{(()ruq t(a)n(irilarka arri 

324. no)nqa t{u)n(inci-i nomci-i qr'n 

325. dintarlayqn . . nacd yaz{i)- 

326. iiang{i)lt{i)>n{i)z ibuh' ymd 

i(u]n(iyi-i 

327. nim'ii died bihgcd"' 

328. iioy'tmud{'i)in{i)z dyi,dy . 

t(d)>uiyddy 

329. kdncjlilin b{'i)ytd{i)m{'i)z dvsdy 

ynid 

330. y{i)mki-i bacaq alq'iii c{u)xia- 

p(a)t 

331. nomcd tdyiicd tutu Hinad{'i)m(i)z 

332. dy-diy . . nded dqHiH'thnii.- 

333. k(d)yijdt!in(i).z drsdy . . kl'in 

satju 

334. ai isayu aio-i yniiiq q'duy 

335. biz . . y(a]yuq t(d)ii(iyildykd 

nom qiituKja 

330. qyiq dintai'layqa miidu yazucida 

337. hokunu dtl'mllybiz m{a)nastay 

338. huzia) . . biy ijidyiyminc ai 

hi.s otuzda . . 


If, somehow, we should have 
sinned or erred against 
the resplendent Gods, against 
the pure Law, against the 
Men of God, the Preachers, 
(namely) the pure Elect! ; 
if, somehow, we should not have 

walked (lived) according to the 
letter (sound) and the 
meaning of God's spoken 
(words) ; if we should 
have caused discontent in the 
hearts of the Gods ; 
if we should have been unable 
to keep the yimki. the 
fasts, the benedictions, and the 
commandments according 
toLaw and Eitual; if, somehow, 
we have been found wanting 
and unavailing, (then indeed) 
do we commit sins 
every month and every day ! 
To the resplendent Gods, to the 
ilajesty of the 

Law, to the' pure Elect!, clean- 
ing ourselves 

from sin! do we pray; Manastay 
liiyza ! (On the 25th day of 
the 11th month.) 


Here follow.s, after an interval of about five lines, 
the drawing of a beardless male person standing in 
a respectful attitude tvith crossed arms and hands hid in 
tile sleeves of his coat. The costume consists of a long 
coat (rapaoi) with a narrotv collar (0: it is held together 
by a cloth tied around the waist. The legs are covered by 
trousers, the feet by lotv boots, while the head is protected 
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by a (i'lU’-rinmied 0 cap. Altoi^ether tlie costume resembles 
strikingly tliat worn by the imxleni inhabitants of these 
regions. 


Notes 


Aliliie\ latinio : K. ^ F. Baiir. /Ae^ //eo/e7e// '/■/(/ Ih m, 

Tubinyeii. ls;U. F. =0. Flugel. Maui, ^tiw- LtJiri unrl Sr]ii'i/f> it. 
Leipzig. lS(i-J. K ~ Iv. Ke^^lei, Man', Foi'''-hnn<j',ii ni»,r 'l'< nnn", 
rfiaiah' R'h'jiun, Heilin. l.sSit. 


’ X’oiiii -uli-l .iuti\ L‘ ileuveil. [lei’luip', ti'om the mot -/r. = ”tu 

purify ". 1 cannot explain the wav in uhich it i-' tonned 

- i-miiii. A word ol Soglidian origin : the vowel ot the tir.-t -jyllable 
IS not yet fixed with any degree ot certitude. It is an appellation ot 
the Demon ot Darkness himselt as well as ot the les-er demons ot the 
dark woild. It ap[ieais to lie inteiehungeahle with the term i/nl:. 

hnl\i]y /aoVi/i-y, /"il{i\y is pel haps, although the nuiiiner in whicli 
this wold is tonned is hy no ineaiis clear, to be derived from hn = "to 
bind", and should be translated as "bound, eiisiiaied iiiii/{ny iivd\ 
be trom the same root hri--X-'-to bind one another". Whether the 
transliteration slmuld be ha/toy or l"iHt(]y. etc., we hate its yet no means 
of knowing. 

•* iinfiiilil"-fi/. This ap[)eais to be a clerical eiror for loi/urfo. 

■' riiiin{(t)^/ {Hjy np. a son ■'). The I'eisiaii ( .'j name ot the 

person for whoiii this text was copied. In Buddhistic confessions the 
name (or names) ot the iiossessor. etc., ot the prayer w tiequentlv 
inserted in the same inaniiet. 

ttiiiniin-. Cleiical erroi IP tor the coninion word "kiniiii-. 

■ ijiilliiy /Kifl- . . . The mutilation ot the second of these words, 
which are both w iitten in led ink. lenders it niiiiossihlc to guess at Us 
meaning’. 

lii-iHi'jiili. A'eibal noun toi nicd, peiluips. tioin a lout lii-ini-. w Inch still 
survives in the (Dsin.) "■ as.sembli’ (A'oussoiit, I)trl tnrr- 

friinrni^). [The interpretation ot this entire passage is doiibttiil. | We 
cannot as yet decide whether l.iin nl l[ii)n<ii'i stands toi one or tor several 
gods. III f" only one singledeity apjieai s to be meant by this ai.pellation, 
and this would coincide with the leissus B.. p. o'll : " Sonne nnd .Mond 
Oder del m diesen beiden heiilichsten Lichtwesen thionende (.'hiistiis,' 
(Cf. also F.. p. -IMS.) The "gods enthioned in the two palaces" ale 
perhaps only the pailicles ot hg|,i aocuinulated in these two piire.st 
bodies ot light I the cx.ict explanation ot this passage must, however, be 
In the tollownig lines theie begiii.s the dcsciiption of the 
winch, haling heen icscued trom the embraces of 
latter, is ascending to], eaten; iiiitoi tiinateli the recital bleaks offat 
. nanieli. hnn ni n„)ni,ri. Foi the hitherto received 
this mad Ct. F.. p. ;141, n. -m. The words tnh 
the moon here as auc/. Ini-iihi, the crescent 


left to other' 
load ot the lij. 


the '• foienio'xt gatf^* 
tradition eoneerntny 
tn<r-'iiiiir ^eem to d»"«‘erii»f* 
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being chiinged into the full moon by the i-eceptiuii of the particle^ or 
ascending light {ct. B. . }>{>. 30o-7). 

^ r)i)rii = '* sacrilegious words, bla-^phemy This- inter})retatioii 
appears assured by the tollowing pasj^age (F,, p. 290): “Der Begrili 
(lOtteslu'-terung war aber ein weitschiehtiger uud umtasste alles. Avorin 
irgendwie ihrer Dainonologie ein Zngestandiiis gemacht \A'urde. z. B. die 
Behauptiing. dass der menHchliclie Kor[ier von (lutt ge^chatlbn "Ci. 
war eiiie Gotteslusterung.'* The meaning ** Zauberwort “ which I had 
suggested lu ** Kokturkisohe" aus Turfair xli, 1909. i- tlierefoiv 

crroneou''. 

The •' Vouth of the God Khormiizta. the Fivefold God” is to bt- 
identitied with the “Primal Man” or “Urmensch”. The “live god- 
fighting ill liis defence” are hi- five “elements” or }n':}i)hrr(. namely, 
the five gods of the Zephyr, the AVmd, the Light, the Water, and the 
Fire. Ct. P., pj). ST, SS. 

hrAf[i '•)q(hiq, hnlq{(i (?). Radlort' traiislute.s '‘because they were 

in constant glimmering motion but does not attempt to explain tlic 
form. According to the Flhri^f (cf. F. . pp. S7, SS) : “ After liaving dom* 
battle, the Demon vanquished tlie Primal Man. devoured part of liis 
light and suiTonnded him witli his generations ((t< ^rh/ccJift'i'n) and with 
his elements.” I tlierefore propo-e to derive the word hfflq^Jnq fiom tin 
root hft-, "to bind, to ensnare” : following a suggestion ot F. W. K. 
Muller, one may think of ha-^y-r/ft-, by metathesis = or ba/q[a)- : 
the omission, liere. of tlio vowel a. in writing, is. howe\er, an unusual 
feature. 

hit yb'dn drnr. The *' Five-God ” or Primal Man ” is on or in tin- 
earth, heeau.se our world was constructed from the mixed generation- 
of the Light and Darkness, which had come into existence by his defeat 
Cf. F., p. S9, 

li{))vtiin{i)z. (In the Petersburg AlS., 1. 19, Tin- 

Avord is apparently deiived from a root surviving in Osuianli in the 
form.s : myi\ purtie., imite int bruit fre<-hy<.r fait a roix coinin' 

cf-lni d'lni chat; viyrytdamaq, myryhlanmnq, mvcnDU'ir. 

hcilbutier, fig. nianifct>tfr dv mccontcntcmcnf ; niyryJty. mnrninn r, 

etc., fig. mccontenfi.niPMf (Sarny). Rudloff mi.stook the r in the root- 
syllable for a and read hat-. Following a sugge.stion from \"ilhelm 
Thomsen, I nOAv helieA’e it to be moie correct to connect this Avord 
Avith tordrf, didoqntr (Buibier de Aleynard ). — birinici (1. »I09) 

I Avould therefore connect Avith Osin, boiirym, '‘torsion,” and propose 
to translate Avitli '’tormentor”. As I find ofay onvjdk as synonyms in 
another fragment (T. ii, D. I73u), otayvi hirimci may well be considered 
a iiei*d’‘^<b'oin for “tormentor”. 

arnyiik. Radlotf reads drakak. This AA'ord -till exist- iii tin 
Chaghatai [drnak), bout de.s rloiff(i:> (PaA’et de Coiirteille). 

We have sinned against the light contained in the-e objects. Tht- 
enumeration sonieAvhat resembles that of St. Augu-tine as quoted B. . 
p. *204 : “ Ipsam partem natune Dei ubique pennixtain ... in 

omnibus corporibns xicci>^ it hnmidt^^ . . . in oni)idin> sKUiinibns tiriionini 
h rbarumF etc. 
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There as yet iio inean-> of explaining the words yularnri and 
iiiHiidfi. (Tlie Feterslmrg text has ) /»/;//(/;/ may Ije a synontm 

tor huymt. 

iizwliiiiiz. RadloH ' 1 ea<ls iizii{(iyh'iniz. The verbis apparently the 
root iiz S (I. 

' The five kinds ot creatures of the dui'k world are enunieirited in 
order B.. p. quoting St. Augustine; noviiuus etiain 
.imnialia serpentia, natantia, volaiitia, quadrupedia. bipedia. " This 
'Ounds mucli like the passages ending with hiltimiz in the Eighth Count. 
1. Uiti, etc., ot the MS. 

''' /iiit{i)y The meaning ot the .second word is as yet un- 

explained. Peihaps it may be translated with ••moving", on the 
strength ot the following passage in Baiir quoting Turbo (B.. p. ;ll-2) : 

• • an dem Wesen des gnten Taters hat jede Seele iind jedes o'r/; »•►;/< nd< 

leliende Wesen Teit 

i/iiiifiiiiiiiz. From a loot i/nn-. still existing in the ••lieaiy ' torm 
in C'haghatai TurkI (cf. Pavet de C'ourteille. iJicf. 
riiho/, ,•). 

niifq'Vnnlz. Radlotfs JIS. apparently lias the foini (iiihii--. the 
interiiretation ••to swear an oath", of. Osm. jo7. mil. seems to he 
nnassailal de. 

-- Hitip. Radlotfs .\lts.. if correctly rendered, reads nhtip. The verb 
o/p. occurs .several times in other texts, and seems to have the nieanmir 
of ••to bring" or •‘to cause to bring", the contrast being i/mihtni,' 
or tiiiyirur, meaning •• to cause to come back ". •“ to come back ". 

ylh-i. This wold is treiptently accompanied by the uord hunmi. and 
means ••(deception byl magical arts". Radloff tianslates eironeoiislv 
with •• passion ". 

l{<ni-- and hur- apiiear several times together m our unpublished 
text', and seem to be a heiidiailyoiii. The meaning m oni Buddhist 
text' is aiiparently ••to deceive". Another fragment iT .\1. hsiq 
shoMs. as things not to be tound •• iii tlie other uoild', the 
eiinmeration km- ynh-i (= yiln) m-i-d, of whieli the first tuo seem 

to liave the signification ot deception by simple trauil. the tvo others 
ot deception liy magical arts. F.udlotf tiaiislatcs lm)r/m/,Hz lulnch lie 
erroneously uiites P/o-) liirlmlmz witli •• we have gi\en onisclves iq, 
ro Ui'TCivioii'siie'"' jukI greed 


niira arniHH orfoirar/ ynhliinn Tlii^ pas.sagi- iippeai- to l.e 

eorriipted. It reads inmn m-unnj kdi onnmiqn, both in the Beiliii uid 
ill the St. Peterslmrg texts. The uords and ormnm/ do not 

occur in our other texts. Radlotfs Diction,, rv has the (Ui"- ) forms 
-Ihak. m-„L „„h..im,ih,i. Jl,„-hi„,u which are,' iHirhaps, oiilv mistaken 

readings tor m-[,)n,j or iiUn,,,,, as the translation suggested 'in- Radlotl 
tor this passage seems acceptable. I have folloued him in this instance 
nzini loiihn appears t., be an appellative lestrieted. m these texts 
to Manielneans. is ,, treipient uord apparentlv both in Buddhist 

•ind 111 Mamchiean texts, meaning --an adult youth ", 

tmu-. P-adl.hf ie.ids eiiuiieously and translates q t. bv •‘to 

open a jiatli . Really it is the eonditionalis „t' the veil, “ to sav " 
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and itb translation ouglit to be '• if one jsliould say Tlieie is a difficulty 
in the construction of this passage that I cannot overcome. 

artizip is another word of which 1 cannot trace the meaning. It 
can apparently only mean ‘‘to confide, to believe in”. 

lunjaii is evidently a hendiadyoin. of which the first word 

only has been explained by F. W. K. Muller as a loan-word troni 
Sanskrit putjya. 

i/dl-: has the same meaning as 'ninv. and is used to designate the 
Demon ot the Datkness and also all lesser demons. The origin ot the 
wuid is, according to F. W. K. Muller, from the Skt. yaJcsa. 'n-htJ: is 
the appellation of a special kind of evil spirits, which are probably 
identical with the of the Buddhists. The mention ot animals 

ortered as victims has caused Radlotf to suppose that this text was 
written for Turks recently converted from Shamanism, an idea that 
appears very strange, tor surely it is a translation from the Persian, 
and its original had been comjiosed for the Maniclueans before they had 
come in contact with the Turks (cf. B.. p. 3dl). 

(ii'qo)i i/ir Peihaps it is not too bold to suppose that this 

^\ord corresponds to the (4reek word which seems to be u&e<l 

indiscriijiinately for the Demon ot Darkness himself and for all the lesser 
‘lemons of the dark world (cf. F. , p[>. 7. S, etc.). The combination of 
apxi^'v and t[a))ii/ri however, sounds so strange that a difi'erent inter- 
pretation may be found moie collect. 

The tour diviiie beings, or cla^vses of divine beings, here named 
are identical with the four to lielieve in 

whom was the first commandment, to wit. Ibid, His Light. His 1’ow‘er, 
and His Wisdom (cf. F., p. 9o). 

uioyokil: ’•heurer:>,’‘ was tlie designation ot the members 

of the lav congregation, the low’cst grade in Manichiean hierarchy. 
The second was that of dinfar. or fully initiated Manicha-ans. Vet 
a tliird term occurs in some ot our texts, an<l seem.s to be applied to 
a still higher grade : it is The former two appellations 

are i<lentified with those of the auditon^ and the<e/‘c/i wlnle 

the correct translation ot the third has not yet been found. According 
to the Western tradition, the senior Maniclueaus weie called //ep’orf.s, 
pri'-dtytf-rli, ixud diuroni, but there were also seventy-tw'o ^in^copL while 
the highest rank was occupied by the twehe (B., 2h7). 

(orf taniya. Tt is rather ))uzzliiig to find heie an enumeration 
of Jour iffjiU, while on 11. the number of fhi't*. only is 

mentioned. According to St. Augustine, thn r {.diimitdthi [B. . p. 24S]. 

^ [F., p. ‘ilKj]) or ordinances contained the whole ot the ethics of 
the Manichican faith: “quum os nomine, omnes sensiis. qui sunt in 
capite, intclligi volo. quum autem inaiuim. omnein operationein. (juum 
sinum, oninem libidinem seminalem.” Possibly the expression fodr 
tainyci employed heic is merely a jiaraphrasc of the commandments 
contained in the expression (Id thru .dynarida. 

One w’onld be tempted to identify these /o«/* to wit, Love, Faith. 

Fear of God, and Wisdom, with tlie./f/v spiritual members of the God 
ot Light, but according to the tradition tlie tale of these members is 
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jir> : Love. Fuitli. Fidelity. Xohlene^" ot Mind, and WA^'lcni {ci 
F. . i>. 8ti/. 

''' (iinriniiiifiq = '“to love"'; (adj.) =** beloved Radlotl rjan>.- 

late- with “ quiet. tiaiKiuiUity The assumption that *’ Inve " is ineanr 
•^eeiiis to be continued by the lollowing passage (K.. p : ‘'Seiid- 

schreibeii an Aba nber die Liebe in'^ot'ern ah niit dei- * Liclic ' 

gewis'. (hi^ ei'-'te Olied des Liehtgottes naeh inaniehaischen Lehren 
■jemeint i-t. " 

Tile Petersburg tex't a[>pai'ently iui" qmn^arrfi , 

6 z = '*thebeiug", tlie entire body”. uFo: peihaps — the carnal 
body ddie words nt'iizhcf. uzHthni seem to be employed toi " pertainintx 
to the liody. to the -^oul \ 

Ixti'it). Other textv diow the tomis h//7//i! Iiffrui may also be read 
tor the tomi l^oroio occurs in other texts 
hidifp. Piobably trom the mot '* to tin<h to attain to”; the 

constiuctiou with the dative is indicative ot an extension ot the meaning 
iivniq>iii\>iz fftqn/fiz. tiiunq perhaps connected with <-)'*in. 
/"jtiiKi, '• >ot. itiiot " ; hoiiini'iq. •• vieillanl toiiibe en entauee ' I Samyl ; 

fuq. [ifrlia|w witli O-ni. ^V.-. Iiir)-, " fiver, aftaehei. accroi-liei ’ (.Saiju !. 

■“ RtuUoff reacK or hiik<it\il itn^k. The 

tiaii'Iatiou "to lie nought, to come to nought'' tnunded iipoii thi> 
twi.ssage null 1. 2!MI, hiii)r',iiil:. «liieli i-^ evhieutly a hendiafU oni. 

In many text- tlie spelling is moiiti ; thus ussninnf tlie 
guttural cpiality ot tlie initial «, udiich i' tiirtlier confirmed liy the 
ocoiii'reiice. in oflicr texts, of iiinh-qm. .Analogous spellings aic 'I/V7. 
0107. which very tretpiently occur instead ot 'i.nny. cimiiy. 

The four gods named here aie hlentn-.d with the tour v/vc/imv- 
/irhfn )) jJtc.It (of, F., pp. fiA. li.'it, to bc-lieN'C in which 

was the tii'st commandment, namely, (tod. His Liglit. His Pinver. and 
His Wisdom. 

** n/qaii^iy. orro/nsn/. These toniis in s,7, o,y. etc., tollow hcic tin 
expiessions tore liar in-/! and l:iiij,i/iil: n,/!. wliirh both a[i;iear to have the 
meaning "it was a rule or prescription'', ( [iidecd. peihajis they were 
interchangeaiile. fen- the Berlin fragment V. (idti, 1. ;t7. has /.■((iiri/n/,- m // 
where both Dr. Stem's and tlie , St. Petersliurg .MSS. have to/vi l.m- u,-/!.) 
The form appear- to be a sort of iinr/ii iiuinii a, n (On 11 , gi)-, 7 

tlie same tornis are used as adjectives: -n-Jinnii^ni .0:. nhniimlij /;. ) 
iilqiiniiy means "to call down lilessiiigs 0/71.' still meaning 

"a blessing' in modern TinkT In other texts (not pnhlisliid ;,s yet) 
evidently 1ms the signitication of "to eoinbut against'. perliu|)s 
even "to devour .and it is iiecessaiy to mention tlie tact that man\ 
Turkish words, ancient mi'f modern, have seveial and lerr divcro,.ni 
meanings. Cases i,, point are o,,. /t, /,l,n, and pel haps o,» ,,/o-ri.nt 
the instances could easily he miiltipliid. 

fiin!. According to P. W. K. .Miillei this ,s a Clniiose word simph 
meaning ".dnis , As wv know that the i/n-/, ii/ni/,,,-) were dependen't 
upon theoad,A„vs (ni/W/o.'o/-. ,i,;iyo:„ki foi their means ot sustaiiimo lifc 
Icf. B., 1)]>. L'llh. -.’S.-tl. It 1 - pnssihp. fliat til,...,, y,,,'/ yJip 

Cf the n)ifhfi,rt s. ^ 
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■*'’ fiarola''iq and anrola. nioolai/u has the sig'niHcation of ‘*so" or 
ut “acting in such a manner", and this meaning is assured by many 
{jassages, (The Sanskrit word tathCujata, for instance, is commonly 
translated by fin<'o!ai/n kithni^.) As, however, in F- AV. K. Muller, 
Ui'jnrica, p. 30, there is found the combination fnpinzud uncohizu which 
one might take for a hendiadyoiu, and as the translation of ancola-^Kq 
fin'd hur lirfi by *’ it was a prescription thus to act" appears rather 
unsatisfactory, it appears admissible to suggest the translation “it has 
been the rule to tluis reverently give the seven kinds of alms". In like 
manner I should pro[)ose to translate the passage (11. *247-9) arty hacaq 
harnp f[<i)nfjriko am-o/a-xq kUDnjiik iirfi by “it was a rule thus to revere 
(h7d by fasting pure lasts 

p[n'\di>'axf{n)[i. These names (which Radloff still writes 
Xi'o-^tdi' padiraxd'lr) are as yet iinidentitied with any of tlie names 
occurring in tlie Western and Az-abic .sources. 

Pi^adloff misunderstood this whole passage. The words it ip i/aratip 
he translates as follows (p. 38, n. 75) : ** Wortlich : wir Verschiedenes 
Fer'^cliiedenes tuend und schaffend in die Hatzungen Herein-bringungs- 
<’esetz bestand.’’ This interpretation is the result of his ignoring the 
meaning of dip j/aratip, *‘ adorning one's self," given already by 
F. W. K. dialler [Uiqnrim, p. 2!)). Further, there can be but little 
doubt tliat the word transcribed by Radloff kiqttr- (to cause to enter 
into, to bring into) is to be transliterated k{a)i/{/U/'- (to cause to put 
on clothes), under the assumption that the change of d to y already 
liad taken place wlien tins text was written down. Examples of this 
change do occur ia other texts. 

It is difficult to explain the rndia of this passage. It treats of the 
p/CNV-alms, winch ei idently ivez'e proHered b^- the nuditores after they had 
dressed themselves in ritual {nomqa) robes. The “ light of the Five-God 
which, brought to us by (and?) pdi)dirnxt[a)[i t{ii)n<ii'i, is going 

to (lod to be puriried " is, perhaps, the light coiitaiued in these oflei’ings 
of food, and the fh-cti by eating this food were the means of purifying 
it from the gross particles by which it was bound into the shape of 
fruits, tiour, or bread. Ct. B. , p. 2S() : “ Aiif der andereii Seite wareii 
aber auch die Auditores selbst die Organe, durch welche den Electi 
das in ihneii sich concentriereude Licht zmtromte, nur kehrte auch 
hier der Manich.iisnuis seine inaterialistisclie 8eite rccht aurtallend 
hcraus. Indein die Auditores die Friichte, die den Electi zur Nahrung’ 
dienen soUten. ptiukten, mid die Electi sie geiiussen. wuixlen dadurch 
die in deiiselben gebundeiicn Eichttcilc frei, die na<*h der Wanderung 
durch verschiedenc Koz'per nun endlich zur Kizckkehr in das Lichtreicli 
reifeii Menseheiiseeleu. Vou den Electi uus koiinteii sie, da sicli diese 
der ileiscblu-heii Vermisehuug, A\odiircli die Seelen immer auts ueue 
mit den Baiiden der Matene uiiisehlungen worden, vollig enthielten. 
ihren Weg nur luicli obeii iiehmcn. ’ 

■*'' pardori. This word, derived from the root “ to go," deviates 

here from the usual s})elling by showing p instead of /*. Tlie Berlin 
text T. Ji, 1), 17S, V, 1, 11. shows a Miiiilar deviation from the rule 
O'^tablished in our text^ by spelling, once, pmnq tor humq. As in the 
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text here treated we tlie strict attention to careful otthography 

tor which the majority of our MSS. remarkable, the^e spellings may 
be meie clerical error> like the following; harqa instead of lnti-qqii 
(1. 'dSo). (Untru'lur instead of d'mhirlarqa. (1. 'ido), hvlimiiqiiy instead of 
Ijithniqiiy ll. 12|, 'Hi/tz instead of ><//.•/; (1. 43). ,oz instead of '<<: 
(1. 9T), nifyj iii'iiiiiij oriiuaiq instead of innvV iirinn'i ki'-i ontin-itqui 
111. ll'i-13). etc. 

* hadii)m{i iz. As the light contained in fruits, cereals, etc., coiihl 
only be delivered thiough the consumption of tliese foodstntU lyv the 
dtrti, this passage m.iy mean that by storing up such articles insteail 
of giving them away to the i/er/f the anddor impedes its puritieation 
and sO commits a guevous sin. 

It Is evident that the giving away of articles of food containing 
light to human beings not belonging to the class of the or indeed 

to impure lower cre.itures. caused the.se light-partioles to entei into 
new and closer relations with the Darkness. 8t. AiigU'tine. 7k mur 
.Vaiu'zh. (quoted B., p. note), .says; " aninialia cibum capiunt. qu.e 
si oonomnbunt, ligant in came divinuin illud meinbiiiiu. ct. a certo 
suo itinere aversuni atque impedituin erroribus .ernmiiisque implicant ’ 
Tills conce[ition cx[)lains the charge of inhuman harddieai tediie's 
brought by tlie Christians against the Maniehieans iK., p. 3i!3. Ah. 
se/i aviriOiypc/'//if /I. 

l■oAlt)ufi. Another word of peiliaps foreign origin and 

unknown sigmlieation. 

~rjq. ^nq. jjj = (Favet de Conrteillel. on/ = spoke ot the evil 
eye (R. B. !shaw). 

arnnp anniiiini-iip. According to F. \V. K Muller the verli . 

has the meaning •'to bo (or becomei indolent, weary, or lav '. The 
verb unn- has a similar meaning, and its root has survive. 1 m tin 
model'll dialect ot Tiirfan in the words kdr-. "to he. oi to become 
weary.” and hhi-tiii (tor lnh'iu =tiriii). "a sluggard ” Our M.S 

writes ariiiip (with one alil only), but as m well-known wotds the 
guttuial a IS often expressed by the single alit alone id. n. and 
as moreover the Beilin text T .M. bsii. 1, distinctly spells unniiip. 
I [irefer to transliterate U/'/iu/i. Wlioeierin spite of this shoiiM pretei 
to le.id Ui-iiup may still do so, for the ■■light" form or, 'a- niav have 
existed as well, as it still does in Osin. 

(, Sarny). Indolence (or laxness) and laziness wc-e specially pi..hil,ited 

by the ilanicluean taith (ct. F.. p. '.Mil. For ,1 li.. p. o.-,;) 

.'III (spelt also t-m in Biidilhist texts) is, aceoiding to F. W K 
Muller, an expression loaned troiii the (.'liincsc 

raidan. The Beilin MS. T. Ii. D. ITS, c, |, ■_>, l,,i, .,p„ 

F. \V. lx. Muller ,a,da„ is a Chinese wor.l. its siginlic.itmii ,s -'a h ill 
or room tor fasts or iirayers, a teinide ”. The v lew that 1 ho Manich cans 
possessed no tcinplcs (d. B., p. tni) may coiiscpientl v be safelv 
abandoned, the more so as our rinds ot relurious pictures ',,,1 the will' 
of buildings. 01 votive Hags doseU resembling those ot the Buddhists, 
appear to confirm the iise of such building,, m le,|,t 1 ,^ t),,. M;mid,.e.uis 
ot Turfan. ■ ‘ ' 
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>/{i)mki. This word is as yet unexplained, and may belong to a 
language other than Turkish. 

a^firj nqnmnx hi< y(a)ruqi. This passage appears to mean 

that the more the conduct ot the aiiiliforvo resembled tliat of the thj-li 
in purity, the more were their own bodies capable of purif 3 ’ing, or at 
least ot in its state of puritj-, the light consumed in their food. 

The i)odies of impious (iiidifori^. on the contraiw, appear to have injured 
the light introduced into them, peihaps just as much as the bodies ot 
other impious human beings might have done. 

diiiinurira. This word is composed of dm. "faith," and mitruyi = 
(neo-Pei's. 1. "omen, piognostic" tSteingass). 

tii-la. Dative of a word m-, signimng "a long time" ; of. Radi., 
L'liwi'liumd. p. T2, n. 10'2. 

hi^ hir/i(!i fiid(i)y. Another fragment (T. ii. D. 171. i. S-tl) shows 
the passage : tiirhiijim hidqiihiij hohtrhir = " thej- become apparent in 

five maimers" (niif j'luir Arti.n). t/m/d;/ therefore appears to be a noun 
substantive. 

iitrii lii/lyrii. Evidentlv "accoiding to tlie sound and the meaning 
iletter and spiiit)". Kadloti writes (p. 42. n. 104): '• ist ein mir 
unbekanntes Wort, da die mir bekannten nf- and id- nicht zum Kontext 
passen. ubersetze ich nacli dem Ziisammenhang." Samt-'s dictionart'. 
however, has the verb = iiiiliiKk - nndn nn .^ 0 H. 

still existing in O.smanli. Besides, Radlotl"s own Vi.i\>iich Worfu-- 

hncli,^ dtr Titrk-IJiidtffe contains the verb on p. IdOS. 

uUiij'-i. In an unpulilished MS., T. ti. D. 1T3«, I tind the liendiadt’oin 
id(i(j tnnqdk = "pain", "torment". TTie words nhnii-i himnct are evidenth' 

st'iionyms. 


List of Words 

The words occurring in the Berlin text are distinguished b\- an 1 
before the Araliie numeral. 


(It, 321. 

iitnl-, -ti, I 16 (see also udnl-). 
(lit- (for acit-), 57 : 

{aci{t)crp-'i{t)-). 
iiilai, 19B {adas qudus). 

Lidaq, 80. 

<idiii)l-, -~/ai, 171. 
iid{i)r-, -qali, 10. 
artiz-, -ip, 136. 
arqon, 169. 
uri-ti, 283. 
ozqur-, -diiq, I 19. 

(izqurinli, 127. 


uzo, 230. 
fl.sra, 43. 
uk, 56 (((.s ick'ii). 
asa-, -dtiq, 300. 

-a 7 (accus.iii -«7),ruii7-(r/,I 28 . 
(rpt- (for «7rt7-), -tim{i)z, 57, 
90 {ai:'it{i)iii{'i)z inriti- 
m{i)r). 
a-juliri, 125. 

«7if-, -d('i)m{'i)z, 186. 
cn'n {a-j-iii), 193. 

«/-, -ijj, 137, 199. 
oltinc, 95. 
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alqan-, -ur, 218; -sr/, 210; 

-mad(i))n{'i)z, 212 . 
iilqii, 216, 380 ialqii "it'iUj, 216). 
am, 305 ; aiaiiq, 137- 
nntada, 172. 

(iutaddata, I 16. 
it)it(t)q-, -d{i)mii)~, 100 . 
((ucoladiq, 222, 24H. 

„i, 274. 

-mis, 327. 
ixcit-, (di)m(i)z, 89. 
iidaq, 314. 

((dniq, 228. 
qdunchuz, I 3.5. 
qrtat-, -d'im'i.z, 108. 
nrtuq, I 12. 
ijiiy, I 22, 66. 

urin-, -ij), 2o4, 266 iqnn'tp 
drmdqliil'qj). 
qlq'ii, 206. 

lunti, I 36, 61, 189, etc. 
qinmii-, -maq, 178. 
luir/, I 4, I 18, 50, 236, 298 
(accus. (i)uy-in, I 28). 
dfdi, 196. 
ddiiii, I 27, 70. 
ddi/ii-ti, 212, 2.17, 28.5. 
dr-, -in-, 42; -ti, 19.3, 27.5; 
-■say, I 23 ; -mis, 163 ; 
-kdu, 163, 213. 

drk, 24; -liq, 18, 25.5, 265; 

-siz, 24, 255, 266. 
dniuhild -, -up. 211, 2.55, 266 
{qrni'iq/ ihiiul<i’ui up), 
diiu/dk, 54. 

li'-nia, I 22 ('^ee d-i(ii)niii'i). 
dsid-, -ip, 313. 
dki (see iki), 80, 12.5, 158. 
dkinti, 81, 129, 179. 


t'/f/s//-, -tihn'uz, 202, 332 {dq-su- 
tumih kill) yqdtim(i)z). 
dqsmj, 289 {dqs'uj k{d)rjdk). 
dqsllJclwj. 308. 
dhq (hand), 194, 314. 
dliq (fifty), 245. 
dnujutir-, -hiz, 299, 315. 
dc, 235, 249 («r harq). 
dcinnq, 113. 

//-, -muz, 322; -inad{i)in(i)z, 
233; -matin, ■il. 
vt, 318 (ot ‘r/ac). 
oot (fire), 37. 
ool (herb), 60 iaot ‘r/ai). 
otiiz, 338. 

Hctrnna, 82. 

iidnn-.-tionuz, 149 [mhuitiunii z 
tap(t)nt(t)in(t)z). 
nr-, -tiunuz, 88 {iirtum{u)i 
i/lintumut). 
oriin, 187. 
oruncaq, 113. 
ordn, 15. 

HU, 117. 

mnii, 117 (ti iintfoiilin). 
oqlan, 1 8, 33. 
ol, I 6, J 28, I :-J0, I 31, 4s. 
olnr-, -up, 2.57, 276 ; -u. 281 ; 

-snq, 273 ; -inm.i, 3. 
nhri, I 10, 1 31, 8(; 

kii'ui, 86 ). 

iKp, -matin, 133 Ualmdtin 
uqmatin). 

aan, 42; on, 191 ; -nunc, 206. 
mut-, -n, I 15 {iin'ilii ‘ilddi). 
or//t.su-:,l 11,2.52,310 (fnaintc- 

siii onit.siii). 

ut. 327 ("dcd biliijcd). 

Iitdqci, 92; 309 [iitdqci hw'unci). 
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otril, 73, 165, 170. 
oti'm-, -ur, I, 38; -mlik, 279, 
etc. 

I'ifllg, 216. 

tie, 158 : Uciinc, 181. 
ticiin, I 20, 40, etc. 
ud, 159. 
iid'iin, I 7. 

"if, 315. 

lirkit-, -id)im{i)z, 88 (qorq'tt- 
iifkit-). 

dz, 46, 92, 118, 299 ; tiruj dz, 
55; dki 5'c, 116; q(a)m{a)~/ 
dz, 194. 

iiz-: iiz-d-diiniz, 73; iiz hot, 

120 . 

nzci, 42 ; ~ki, 45. 
iiziU, I 8, I 21, 47, 302. 
I'lzl'ikstlz, 1315. 
dki'ts, 110 . 

dki'in-, -it)', 76, 153, etc. 
di/lhi-, -Ih', I 37. 
dij, I 18 {dij t,aqinc). 
diiHiiz, I 13, I 20 (<". kdiiijlihliz, 
bihiisiz d). 
id, 58, 316 {qunn dl). 
id-, -lif, 23. 

idlir-, -dr, I 27 ; -ddmiji)z, 90, 
110; -v'/;', I 26; -dp, 146. 
dmi (front, fore?), dmj-'d, 7; 

dntj-i, 27; dnijrii, 163. 
diKi (colour ?), 46. 
id-, 241. 

iiiun-,-tim{i)z, 175 {uiantivi(i)z 
t(niantim{i)z). 

it-, -ip, 228 (itip !i{<i)ratip). 
tc{fu), 15. 
i L kilk, 1 4 o. 

irincd, 298 ; -Idij, 295. 

.7R\S. 1911. 


i-i, 115, 297 ; Is kdddq, 267 ; is 
tui, 197. 

ish'i-, -!/ilr, 297 ; -mdsuj, 297 ; 

-dii)in{i)z, 115. 
iki, 54 ; ikinti, 34. 
ujtd, 99, 101 ; lijidd, 128, 148. 
Kjidd-, -d{,i)m(i)z, 99; -yd, 100. 
iildayd, 135. 
ilki, 116. 
ilitip, 105. 
bci-, -d{i)m(t)z, 236. 
bat-, -ar, 24 {tiriar data?-), 
hacu-, -d{i)vi{t)z, 138 ; mad'i- 
m{i)z, 258-, 247, 276. 

bacaq, 138, 247, 256, 257, 276, 
285, 380, 
bur, 163, 273, etc. 
bar-, -ir, 304; -madit)m(i)z, 
267; -sar,7; -daci,226; -u, 
I 17, I 32, 13, 41, 49, 85; 
h{a)rit, 96, 125, 131, 158, 
192, 278, 288. 
harq, 235, 249 {dv barq). 
barm {bar'im, baram), 200 , 
250 {i/ilqi bar{'t)m). 
bits, 53 (5. qilmaq), 126 (i/of 
busiiiija). 

hasl{t)~i, 54 {y/lan b.). 
badiih, I 9 {balith b.). 
baiir (Inrirtn), 84. 
fiof(i)7, I 9 {b. basl{iyi). 
baUi)q-, balq(a)-('})-dnq, 39. 
bu, I 35, etc. 
buthri, 81. 

burxan, 4, 65, 69, 133, 148, 
175, 183, 208, 277. 
boz, 121 {dz hoz). 
bond-, -t'l, 188. 
bosH-, -iju, 288 ; -•lull, 9. 
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bosun-, -u, I 37, 30, 62, 77, 93, 
123, 151, 190, 204, 219, 
242, 259, 264, 270, 279, 
291, 306, 337 •. -lali, 268; 
-tact, 226, 234. 

hul-, -up (governs -qa), 200, 
250. 

bol-, -it, 1 10 ; -tumuz, 176 ; 
-up, 118 ; -qat, 170, 172; 
-tuq, I 20. 

hulunuo (clerical error (•?) for 
bulunq), 12. 

hiujan, 141 {hinjan hbqtitq). 
buijanci, 66 {buijanci bbtitiici). 
b{i)rt-, [(1,'ituiv, 52; -d(i)in{i}z, 
329 ; b'ir'imci, 309. 
hir, 178, etc. 

hir-, -d{i)m{i)z, 141 ; -it, 233 ; 

■quit, 231. 
hirlii, I 2. 
biz, 63, etc. 
bis, 1 5 ; -me, 37. 
htl-, -0;)i(;) '',159,162, 164; -ij), 
196; -iniitin, 50, I 33. 
■ti'tlc, 157. 

hdui, 1 13, 107, 183, 184 (57 
hiliq, '621 ; -!j(a)ch(q htlirj, 
51 ; bif hiliti, 277). 
hiliiisii,120 (tiiliiisr. i'nisl'iz): 73. 
hihiti, 183. 

hbqtciq, 142 ibuiion bt'nitilii). 
bbqtiici, 66 (hui/anei b.}. 
2j{a)<Jicti};t{ii}q, 225. 
pariJtici (for hat-), 234. 
pusi, 140, 222, 231, 232, :320. 
tiipla-, -mai, 114, 
tapidn-, 149, 1.42 

(u/Juntiiiiiu: t.j. 
taq, 201, 251 iliiunq tiiqj. 


tcimqa, 181, 182, 184, 188 ; 
tort tamqa, 177 ; be 
t(a)m~ia, 321. 
tam'iala-, -d(i)m{'i)z, 178. 
taniu, 126 {t. ijirin, 161). 
taniiq, 102. 

tut-, -ar, 321; -mad(i)m{i)z, 
215 ; -li, 283, 331 ; -duq, 
192, 249 : -inma, 129 : 
-mnq, 195, 274. 
tntun-, -0,218 [tidinti tutunti). 
todiincsuz, 252, 302, 310. 
tur-, -ur, 44, 

turaliih, 86, 91, 110, 146 
{tinlii)-/ tural(i)'i). 
tils. 198 (is tils), 
totiincsuz. I 11. 
tuq-, -ur, 24 ; -luts, I 14 ; 
-niaziin, 25 {tiiqar hotar, 
2i),ituqinisqilinmts,ll\). 
toqii'imc. 191. 
toll, 11. 
tonliiq, 117. 

-ti, -ti: anti, 283; (idiiufi, 212 : 

tbldti, 191. 
tid-, -tim[i)i. 75. 
taint-, -It. 218 {tidinti tiitiniti). 
Iiltaii-, -ip, 267. 
tin-tma, 34. 

Iinl{i)q, 59, 79, 91, 110 

itniliijq fural(i)q, 116). 
t(a)rtru, 135. 
tibi, 10. 

t{d}(/-. -Ip, 201 ; -inddi. 217. 
tilii~iii-, -Hr, 11. 
ti(l)<tl, 87. 

l{d)>iqri, 1 6, 56; t. qinnquri'i , 
40; t. tin III, 160. 
arqon uir l{n)nqri, 169. 
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ai t., 261. 

dzriia t., I 22, 173, 179, 207. 
oot t., 37. 

bii t., I 1, 1 8, 32, 14, 48, 
49, 182, 223, 226, 235, 
301, 816. 

p{a)dva\t{a)g t., 22.j. 
tin-tiira t., 34. 

X>'ost{a)g p.t., 225. 

Xormuzta t., II; xorm(u)zta 
t., 33. 
i,uv t., 36. 
siiki t., 64. 
ki'iclwj t., 174, 208. 
k'lhi ai t., 1, 8, 14, 114, 173, 
180, 207. 
y{a)ruq t., 35. 
yir t., 162. 
yil t., 35. 

t{d)ngnci, 135, 324 {t{(()ngrici 
nomci). 

i{d)ngrikuu, I 22. 
t{d)ngnh, I 24 (t{d)nyrili 
hnnuli, I 81), {t{a)ngrili 
ydkh, I 6, 164). 

/(«)rM-, dd{i)m{i)z, 111, (/. 

kurlddii)m{i)z, 111). 
tlirt, 52, etc. : -i'lnc, 64. 
tindiUj, I 5, 52, etc. 
tdri',, 74, 210, 223, 229, 246, 
273. 

tdz, I 21, 1 25, 5, 47 (tdz ytUiz). 
t">k-, -tlimiii, 239 {t ilk til muz 
f,aciun{i)z). 

tiikliti, 194, 212, 233, 281, 283. 
tiimdn, I 12. 
tdnang, 161. 

ti-, -dimi z, I 25, 1 30 : -ddimiz, 
129; -seV, 127; -2J, 142; 


-pan, 19, 130, 145, 148, 
164, 168, 172; t{2)gmd, 
136. 
tirig, 55. 

tirgiid-, -sd)\ I 26. 
tirnurjiili, G. 
tis, 55. 
til (til), 313. 

X>'ost{a)g, 225. 

Xorm(u)ztn, 83. 

Xormuzta, I 1, I 7, I 30. 

-ca, -cd. 

iitcd biltgcd, 327. 
dint area, 245. 
s{d)viginca, 197. 
nomca turiicu, 2.57, 285, 831. 
c{a)xia2j(a)t, 192, 201, 274, 
282, 320, 330. 
caidan, 275, 284. 
culvii, I 34, 21 (cidvu sav). 
dintar, 67, 71, 134, 245, 263, 
325. 

dm murica, 307. 
raimia).^, I, 36. 

-ra, -ru. 
asra, 43. 
ungrii, 163. 
kisrti, 172. 
saqtn-, -ur, 294. 
saqinc, I 19 (iig saqtnc), 294. 
sav, I 34, 21, 105, 137, 198. 
sayu. 

klinin \aiiu, 262. 
kiin !>aiiii,ai ->«(/«, 293,333-4. 
sof/, I 11, 252, 303, ;110. 
sun-, -up, 314. 

SUV, 36, 83. 
sui, I 9, 37, etc. 

SI-, -d{;i)m(i)z, 51, 202, 256 
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-,sr/, -s'lq, etc. 
alqansr/, 210. 
nncolas'iq, 222, 240. 
olursuq, 240. 
k{a)i/(j"irsliij, 229. 
ibUlmasiq, 297. 
bilzluinlhuj, 29-3. 
bdqiz, 43. 
blikizmc, 156. 
b{d)i:Hj, 197. 
dh: (.SO; !), 97 ; sot, 290. 
sUzld-, -ijiir, 290 : 

I 34, 100 ; -sar, 72. 
suzinliiq, I 2. 

■si'iki, 04. 

bHiKjlH-, -di, I 5 ; -luis, 105 ; 

■i'tp, I 9, 3H : -hub, I 3. 
bUinti, I 18. 
biiinnlin, I 4. 
diinuU, I 31. 

‘it-, -ddi, I 15. 
bqac, 00, 318. 

‘tci'dkt, 83. 

‘icki'i, 50 (o.s ick'd)- 
bcdi, 1 31 {‘’mill ‘iLih). 
Klduii’ii, I 33. 

‘ikinti, I 39. 

'in-, -it, I 4. 

‘null, I 31 (‘i. ‘u-ib). 
fb'Drzind, I 37. 
fi(l)rdti, 224. 

-b, b. 

t(i!)nii)ib ((I.V.). 

\innuli. 

ti-ib. 

'nub. 

qiii)rnh. 


il(a)riiqb. 

iiakli. 

qap{i)l, 7, 120. 
qut, 42, 43. 

qai'ib, -di, I 7: -mi.i, 107; -'ip, 
I, 13 ; -tuq, 39. 
q(a)iv, 39. 
qiil'db, I 0, I 24. 
q(a)rub, 100, 171. 
qam{a)'i, I 2, I 11. 
q{n)m{a)-i, 45. 194. 
quiiiba-,-t{i)m(i)z, 187. 
qalti, 106. 
qia)lfi, 171. 
qop, I 28. 
qut, 45 (qut qiv). 
qut qobnaq, 150. 
qntbri, I 39. 
qtidai, 198 (adai qudcib). 
qorq-, -maq, 181 ; -matin, 211. 
qorqit-, -{dyiin'i-, 87 {qorqih- 
iii{i)z urkitimii).-), 
qorqunim-., 253. 
qunn, 58, 310 (qunri I'd), 
qol-, ■inad{t)m{i)-, 288; -maq, 
204. 

qtilqaq, 313. 

<iurri(t{i}qb, 224. 
qodu-, -dii)m(i)v, 104. 
qii'q, 1 12, 55. 
qrr/(in-, -ip. 231. 
qd-, -iir, 142 ; / ) ;, 53, 98 : 

-u, 322. 

qdin-, -nub, I, 1 1, 
qdtnc, I 17 ; -//-/, I R 
qir, 40 {qut qii). 

IMDrqdk, 195, 248, 205, 274, 
280 (dqsi'uj k((l)nidk, 290). 
k(d)rqi"i-, -tiiidOv, 203, 332 
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{agsl'itlhni'i - l-{a)r(iati- 
m{i)z). 

kdl-, -ti, I 8, I 14. 
kaUir-, -lip. 105 ; -di, 227. 
k(d))itl'i, 1 14, 299. 
k(d)i)(ji'irs!iri, 229. 
kl'ic, 47 ; -li'iij, 18. 
kikliUj, 2C7 (i.b- kddlpi). 
kdr-, -I’lp, 199, 312. 
kiirld-, -d{i)})i{i)z, 112 {f{d)vJ(i- 
dd{i)m{i)i k.). 
k:iz, 312. 
kdk, 43. 
ki(}ij 24o. 

kdnrjiil, 107, 177, 185, etc. 
h'hiol'dsl'rc, I 13 {I'ir/slii ki'ing'i'd- 
sliz). 

kicuj, 87 {uhn k.). 
kniii, 18, 68, 131, 156. 
kirtklhi-, ■inad{i)m{i)z, 19, 71 : 

-inud{i)n, 134 : -mdk, 180. 
kiarii, 172. 

kii), 80, 101, 103, 105. 
kiksih'-. -I'l, 106. 
kun, 127, 167. 

iii{a)na'^taj' hiria {hir<{(i)), 
I 38, etc. 
iHunto'i, I 33. 
munda-i, I 35. 
iniiiicd, 91, 119. 

;/»()((/, 230, 2ol,'200{mun(i taq). 

Ill {d)n, I 36, I 38. 

inungiz, 46. 

in{u)ngigi}, I 15. 

rndnipgii, I 29. 

iiiiu, 135, 136. 

iiom, 72, 132, 148, 157, 222, 
229, 324 (lie Hdki n., 159) ; 
iiom tllrll, 74, 128. 


iiomci, 136, 324 (t(a)ngrici 
iiomci). 

nonilu-, -sur, 134. 
nd, 163, 172 (nd i/irdd, 217). 
nded, 51, 56, 60, 87, 88, 90, 
99, 100, 101, 103, 106, 
108, 109, 111, 112, 115, 
137, etc. 
iiddd, 165. 
ndddd, 169. 
n{i)'io.sak, 176, 321. 
vus(u)nti, i'os(a)nti, 246. 
ijadtiiy-, -matin, 75. 

Hurat-, -m'ti, I 28, 168 : [-I'lh], 
I 30. 

i/aiiit-, -If, 12. 
ij{a)ruq, I 16, 2, 47, etc. 
il{a)fuqli. I 6, I 24, 166, 170 
{il{a)rHqU qiu)fah). 
ijazuq, I 35 ; -hn, 308 (dgsllk- 
imj !/.) : -zui, 103. 
i/aztn-, - 11111 ( 1 ).:, I 23,1 35, 61, 
68, 118; -'ip, 151 (iia.z(’i)n- 
t(i)in(i)- yi(ngilt('i)m('i)z). 
ijalavdct htifxan, 65, 69. 
yana, 135. 

y(a)ng(i)l-, -t(i)m(;t).-, I 23, 
119; ■«, 138,139, 140,143. 
y(u)claq, 50, 197, etc. 
yoft-, -p, 197, 314 ; -inad(i)- 
ni('i)~, 328; -dliq, 303; 
-qma, 84. 
yoq, 162, 170. 
yol, 126, 127. 
yil, 244. 
y'tlan, 54. 
yilqi, 199, 250. 

yak, I 8, I 11, I 12, I 17, 129, 
1-52, 253, 311. 
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yaklar ulinlar, I 10. 
yah ickclh, 114. 
yaklarlikj, I 5. 
yaklug, I 9, 38. 
ycikli, I G, I 24, 1G4 {t{ii)nfjrtli 
yakli). 
yiU, I 12. 

y'uki'm-, -tnm'uz, 139, 147, 

130 ; -iiymli, 130 ; -c, 130. 
yihi-, -tihnih, 89. 
iji-, -cldii)7n{i).z, 113. 
yiti, 221, etc. 
yitini, 124. 


yir, 41, 44, 45, 58, 169, 317 : 
-daki, 84. 

[yir suv^, i: t{it)>ig>i 
y{i)tj{i)n}Linc {hi)' y.), 221, etc. 
yd, 33. 

yiltiz, I 22, I 25, 5, 48, 158 ; 
y{a}ruq y., t!iiid)'uj ii., IGO, 
161 {diz ydtiz). 
ydi'i, 108. 

ydvila-, -dhniz, 109. 
ynill, 1 10, etc. 

yii ':)))ih, 273, 275, 280, 281, 
330. 
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KANAURI VOCABULARY IN TWO PARTS ; ENGLISH- 
KANAURI AND KANAURI-ENGLISH 

By the Rev. T. GRAHAME BAILEY. B.D., M.A.. M.R.A.S., 
Fellow of the Pan.jae Univehsity, W.azirae.^d, India 

(OoHfiiiited from 1910, p. lUo.) 

KANAUEI-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


d, adv., still, yet. 
(Tc/idt’/(d,interj.,oh ! ah 1 (T.R.). 
ncl Idmd, n., Theborskad* 
song. 

dco, i.q. ate (Tliebdrskad') 
(T.R.). 

(idaryoii tT.R.), i.q. o.ddro. 
(idfiru, n., ginger. 

(idenw, adj., uncomfortable, 
badly made or put on. 
ddt^ox pdde^oA, n., neigh- 
bourhood. 

(idhuh, adj., half. 
dc, conj., and. 
lof, n., cave, den. 

(iijotli, 11., income. 

(njre, adv., indeed, certainly 

cr.R.). 

(ij, It id, adj., other. 

Ill, n., grandmother (Upper 
Kanaur, T.R. ). 

Ill-lid, n., pain (T.R.). 
iikhrOit, n., letter of the 
alphabet. 

(dt/^iii.n., woman who brings 
bad luck. 


tdl-vlvii, adj., false ; n., lie ; 
— liinmlg‘, v., lie, tell a 
lie. 

olkolus, n., masc,, liar ; fern., 
•tlkole. 

iilfli, n., trap for leopard. 
ii'inu, n., mother, mother’s 
sister. 

amCdfi, n., father's sister-in- 
law. 

amt, n., enemy (T.R.). 
amjl, n., doctor. 
a mbit it, n., pretence. 
amunbit, n., wild pear, hesrbs. 
att, ani, pron., self (objec- 
tive case), myself, etc. 
ait, aim, pron., my. 
ancim'tg‘, v., rise. 
aiidb, dome. 

u He'.n.,father’s sister, mother’s 
sister-in-law. 

aiitmj, pron., self (nom. case), 
myself, yourself, etc. 
dit;jt, n., counting up to a 
hundred. 
anI, see an. 
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iriil'o'. adv.. ill iiiy dii'L-etiuii, 
toward-^ uie. 

nnne. n.. anna ( = onn 
penny ). 

niioii, n., coi-n. grain (T.R.). 
I'i'itu. pi'on.. own (H. iipv.ii)'. 
pi. niasc.. (iii?(iana: feiii. 

pi.. II ne iL'u II (I . 

II II R, .See III), 

ii'iii/o roil , n. adj.. darkness, 
dark. 

unijiii’ii.i. adj., dark (T.R,). 
a/Ki, n., father ; — /eff, fore- 
fathers. 

ii/idtr, 11., father s brother. 
lift, 11.. maternal grand- 
iiiotlier, midwife. 
dreCrin'iij'. w. call. 
iirijd. 11., string of bells on 
horse. 

ii.riiiiif, V. tr, warm. 
nrfijijraig-, v., keep, pre- 
serve (T.R.), 

ii.r.^i inig', V., 'warm one.self 
at fire or in sun. 
dshdh, n., goods, luggage. 
d-^ii, n., hope (T.l\.). 
il.^il ii, adj., bari'en (land). 
il.^ilroii, 11,, iiiontli June- 
Jnly. 

fishiii, n., bad fuel (T.R.). 
ii.i^iits, 11., mirror. 
dvoii a, 11., wild geranium, 
columbine. 
d^ijd ni'iif, V., endure. 
utiid III iif, V. tr., bury. 
iifjiiil, 11,. plant who.se berries 


are used as snap (Hindi 

ridlid ). Si'e III I L'l 1 1 II I II I . 
iifiii. 11 ., rites for the dead ; 
— [lilt mil/, perform the 
rites. 

nd. 11., call . - f^Jiii i-dii II, iij 
proclaim. 

iiijii Ini. iuterj.. oh .' 
iifdni.iii. n. infant (TR.). 

II I/O, iiiterj., alas ! oh ! (T.R, ) 
iigO, 11.. grand- and great- 
grandmotlier (T.R, ). 
male goat, 

hdre II III 11/ . y.. escape ( Hindi 

Jlllr lid ), 

liilddr?, n., storekeeper (i.e, 
watchman ). U-n\..ljdild rn i. 
his wife, etc. 

Iiddroii. 11.. month August - 
September. 
hill/'-, n., mask. 
fidij, n.. fortune, fate (T.R.) 
hdi/iir. 11.. labour forced but 
paid. 

hiiijnrvii. man with double 
teeth (one behind the 
otheip : fe m., lull j! ! rr . 
fii’i/v, adj., last. 
hiii/if.-i, adj., tliin. 
hiKjli, n., share, part (T.R.) 
Bdijirdu. n., Ood. Jidi/ tj'd )i ii 
III n III h/',pray toGod 
hiii/jlillii.s. 11 ., one who in 
angel- has separated liim- 
self from his house and 
household. 
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hu T,hn youni^'er brother. 
hnjeu in 'll tr., play ( music) 
(Hindi, In ijn ml), 
hiijin), n., leather belt. 
haUtor. n., female goat. 
hid’Jio-^. adj.. fat. 
hoMu^, adj., thick. 
hijJifrds', 11., male kid. 
hilliji), 11., head, summit, 
mouiitaiii-peak. 
bijlhdl -dio. 11., wild straw- 
berry (T.R.). 

hdliii,u.. sand (Urdu, hdlFi '). 
bi 1 linufh.u..snm\\ plant with 
sweet-smelling root. 
bdlf.D. 11.. diminutii’e of bnl{Ji ), 
nti.niii hnlfs, nipple. 
biiln. nose-ring'. 
bdiii, 11., large drum. 
binniii be defeated, lose. 
hnnijiJ, 11., bladder. 
ha Disll frail, 11., ulciT. 
bun, 11.. oak.Quercus incaiia. 
bn I'l, 11., foot, paw, log, leg of 
bed : - snlr, (woollen) 

sock, stocking: finiin den 
■111 rnilif , rear (of a horse .s 
rearing); sJiul bnh. leg 
straight out in sitting ; 
— shell nil/', sit with legs 
straight out. 

bnmlros, n., miser, fern., 
bn mire. 

bn ml Innniiij', v., abolisli, 
sto[). 

bniidn fits, n., monkey ; fein., 
hnndra n 11/' . 


hand ie, adj., barren (woman ). 
handu, n., .servant. 
bii udrnnief, ii., see hn ndilros. 
hdnddti, ii., prisoner, captive. 
hdneiJ in i<j\ v. tr., cross ( river ( 

(T.R.)! 

bniiiil. n., shopkeeper. 
bO-iiih, 11.. vessel. 
banniij' {-elu), v., lie boiled 
(of food). 

ba nth, adj., regrettable; — - 
tnnniij (-da), threaten. 
bdiithii. prep. w. gen., instead, 
e.g. ('/V chiinn bilnthd . '\\\- 
stead of my son. 
bd «/// 0,11., part, port ion( T.R. ). 
banfhvs, adj. fern., hnnthe. 

biiufhiii. beautiful. 
bdnii, bdnnis, n., sister's 
daughter. 

bnnzd, bnnzdfs, n., .sister’s 
son. 

/kU).!!., price, rate : — debii‘i^. 
cheap. 

bdriibnr, adj.. equal ; - Ini. 

noon. 

bnrdsvh, 11., rhododendron. 
bd red mil/', v., save. 
biired-shim ii/', v., escape. 
bur mil/', y. intr., burn (wood). 
bur mil/', y. intr., split, tear. 
biiis~\ n.. rent. 

bn run, 11., load ; — fhin'nnii/' 
or Inininn/', unload. 
biiroii, 11., day (T.R.). 
}Mros,u.. coolie whose labour 
is forced, but paid. 
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hilsh, B., cause, reason. 

aclj.. similar, like. w. 
gen. or nom. 

ha.£iemitij‘, v., bleat, bray, 
caw. crow, mew, neigh, etc. 
bo-^rnnj'' , v. intr.. burst. 
Iid.^oit, n., flute. 
hdsiii. n., adze. 
hashyoli. conj., prep., than, 
except, besides. 
hd((]i), n., brass ves.sel. 
hdt, n., cooked rice. 
bdtQi), n., cotton for weaving. 
bat, n., weiu’ht for weiorhincf. 
lj(ded i^rrnuf , v., conver.se. 
batiii, see botbii. 
hat '/ts, n., small bra.ss ve.ssel. 
See bi1f(]i). 

batleo in iff, v. tr., make round 
or circular (T.R.). 
boflos, adj., .spherical, round ; 
see following words, which 
seem to imply that there 
had been other (.sfjuare) 
coins of different value ; 
— IKji 7, three annas ; — 
rupea, twelve annas. 
butun, n,. affair, matter ; — 
ciuf, conversation ; — 

bnunifi', converse; 
bntii) (or /xbou) .sen, great 
talker. 

bdtrdoli, n., forced, unpaid 
labour during one week in 
year. 

bntHSdmiyf save (Hindi, 

hncu'ad ). 


batshCi, n., tinder. 
batsJidrn. n., colt, foal (Pan- 
jabi, a-iicherd). 
bail. n.. father. 
buijd, n., younger brother. 
bdiidrnif, v.. Are a gun. 
bazdn. n.. brass vessel. 
bazar, m, town, street of 
shop.s. 

bazeiiaai'. v. intr.. sound, be 
.struck ; Inisflijii — , clap 
hands (Hindi, bdjnd). 
ha.Zfji, n., music, etc. (Hindi. 
bdja). 

bazT, n., vegetable. 
hecod. n., rate of selling. 
htizzdVi, n.. dishonour ; — 
Ian mil/'. V., insult. 
br'n. n., gras.shopper. 
bennoii, adj., loving. 
benah , n.. Cotoiieaster baccil- 
laris. 

bgjidr. n., trade. 
beiiarn, n., trader. 
her, n., palace. 

hergd . n.. long stick for 

gathering walnuts (T.E.). 
brrin, adv.. out. outside; 
brnraa/-, put out. 

exile. 

berms (jaeae, n., concubine. 
bern, n., blaeksmitli, car- 
penter; berd'nit/b female 
of same caste. 

be.'fahi<in, u.. month April - 
Hay. 

bg^fhir. n., plait of liair. 
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hesrox, ii., -wild pear, i.f]. 
(tiUoiiO ii. 

hhorbrhniirf , v. intr., spin 
round. 

hi, n., bastard. 

hi. n., lower verandah of 
house. 

hid:, 11., interest, usury ; 
ijtiii — , winter interest; 
s±ul summer intere.st. 
hid‘, n., shoulder. 
hijd, n., kernel of apricot 
stone (T.K.). 

hijSainiif, V., be tine weather. 
hil{]i), n., woollen thread 
(T.R.). 

hlmiif, V., go, how, climb 
(tree). 

hhidnox, 11,, man of one of 
the lower castes. 
hliiediniif', V., choo.se. 
hhiiii, n., brim of vessel, 
rim of hat. 

hihindj', V., be extinguished. 
hlniix. adj., good. 
hloi), n., seed. 

n., a fair held in April. 
hi.xhdreniniij‘, v. intr., grieve, 
repent, b(‘ surprised, 
wonder. 

hisJidrtu ■'dieniniij‘, v. tr., 
grieve, surprise, etc. 
hididroh, adj., strange, won- 
derful (T.R.). 
hi.^di). n., poison. 
hi>^f, 11., prime mini.ster ; 
fell!., hi^/dni, his wife. 


hitiii, 11., wall. 

hifsdril'os, adj., helpless poor 
(Hindi, heclidru) (T.R.). 
hitshu,n., bolt of door (T.R.). 
hizel, n., lightning ; — hun- 
nlif, V., lighten (Hindi, 
hijll). 

b ’lzeniiuj, v., be tine weather. 
hlui'nniff, V., masticate. 
hlemiif, v., slip. 
hhnnu/, V. tr,, mix. 
hluxinifi‘, V,, fall (house). 
6 “ 6 (/, 11., father. 
hdho.ts, 11., father's brother. 
hod', n., skin of man, dogs, 
cats; peel, rind; — khO- 
mhj', V. tr., skin, take bark 
oti' tree or wand ; — jii/i- 
V. tr., peel. 

IrddledhiLij , v. tr., change. 
h^denmir/', v, intr., increase 
(T.R.). 

hodi, adj., adv., much, very. 
boSniiti<j‘, V. intr,, wear out. 
J/'txa. 11., hu.sband's brother, 
wifes sister, a woman's 
si.ster's hu.sband, a man's 
brother’s wife. Note that 
in each case the relation- 
ship is between a man 
and a woman. See bore, 
xfiiilrpa. 

l/'ijnf, n., time (Urdu, U'dqt). 
boijrux, adj., coarse, inferior. 
bbk'Ji. adj., hot. 
bulhvl. 11., chapping of hands 
and feet. See hohnig'. 
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holl, adj., mad, crazy ; rabid 
(of dog). 

hollih ). n., two children born 
same day in diti'erent 
families. 

hi'ihniii''. V.. grow. 
hnhni)/\ V. intr., chap (of 
hands, feet), crack (es- 
pecially with di'l inr'f!<). 
split. See hodioK 
hoinlij'. V., run, flee. 

//on, ho'nti,\\.. father; in"n'ii 
Jtdiin, parents. 
hoiw, n., dirt, dust. 
honet», adj.. good, healthy ; 
adv., well. 

hnnl, 11.. window in verandah 
(T.K.). 

hoiil i), n., jungle. 
hoi) miff, V. intr., burn. 
honrnuf, v. intr., be tilled. 
honuiii’, V. intr., come ; blow 
(of wind). 
hdnniitx, n., dwarf. 
honmd, n., female ass. 
hotiiivatu, n., thumb. 

adj., full ; .see lnh', 

stub. 

})br, n., banj-an. Ficus Indica. 
bor{h), n., time, e.g. /xWt 
— , many times, and so 
with other words for 
man}’. 

l/’rum, n., suspicion, doubt ; 

— Ill II in iff. suspect, doubt. 
borbor, adj., circular. 
bor/’, n., wife, husband's 


sister, a woman's brother s 
wife. See b''fsii .■^iil.-jin. 

//’'/■/.’(/h n,, blessing . — hin- 

inii/'. bless, 

ly'i'iniij . y. intr., disperse 
(meeting, etc.); b"riiii- 
.dnt n n n j' , V. tr. disperse 
( meeting). 

bi_ii‘in'iij' . V. tr., brush with 
hand or lirush. 

(d/'.sA iHth/A V. intr., i.q. 

b'h'iil <(/', disperse! meeting ) 
I/’vtO'). n., fast , lun'ih 'iij . 
fast. 

li'sedniiif . V., cause to inhabit 
or be inhabiteil (Hindi. 
hilsOnri ), 

I/'se iiiuiij . \'.. inliahit. 
hv>^, n., rope. 
ho^i iniij , V., forget 
bo.^iniil', V, tr. twist ; sec 
fjiiil'^iii. 

boi^iiil, n , }'e,U'. 
bb.spO . 11,, earth, soil, asln‘s. 
b6t(li ), n., liuttermilk. 
bodinii. n, tree, ijufii 
bush ; nidi — i't Innnii'j . 
graft. 

biifiii. 11. , cook, 

biitii. n,, lai-ge spider (d’.R.) 

See bulul.'fs. 

Idd'k. 11., duck. 
b"tnii, n., button. 
l/‘fiiri. 11., purse. 
bnl, adj,, forkeil cross (of 
roads ). 

brad , n., branch, botndi. 
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hi'Cije, adj., i.q. hrd. 
hr(iluin. n., cross road (T.R.)- 
hn(lmi(f,\.,veel. fall (drunk). 
hrd mets, n., raiiibou’. 

Itru n (Til.), n., sleeve (T.R.). 
hrdspdt. n., Thursday. 

/^ru.s.s. 11., an inferior grain. 
hi'ass, Rhododendron arho- 
reiun. 

Jire, n., oak, Quercu.s ilex. 
hrt, a measure ; n ido — , 
one ser ; t>’<j — , one ser 
and a half. 

hrSgidin, n., thorny shrub, 
Prinsepia utilis. 
hrenni)/ (-do), v. intr.. get 
well. 

hr line, n., female yak. 
hrin hunig‘, v.. fall ; — 

idennigh knock down. 
hrulmig‘, v, tr., say farewell 
to (iR.). 

hrOiuig, V. tr., mi.x (T.R,). 
hn, n,, leprosy ; — sru, leper. 
hnhiii, n., story of house. 
hneiiiiig‘,y. intr.,hoil ; huciin 
die n nigh v. tr., boil. 
htica. n., a medicinal plant, 
also for dyeing (T.R.). 
hudnroii . n., Wednesday. 
hdJd. n., union (T.R.). 
hrigj)iel{}i). n.. cymbal. 
hnkidii, n., intoxicating pre- 
paration from bluing. 
hnJdirh). n., bra.ss musical 
instrument (T.R.). 
/u((oH,n..debt ; — ■w((, debtor. 


halos, adj.. generous. 
huinigh 11., Tibetan character 
in holy books. 

bdncrdiii, n., earthquake 
(Hindi, hliaunccd). 
hdnnig. v., i.q. hunmlgh 
(ui/u’/i, n., bribe : — rannilg‘, 
V. tr., bribe; — zdiaig‘, 
V., take bribe. 
hdsbii, n., tine straw. 
ho tilt), n., European shoe or 
boot. 

hidalds, n., spider (small), 
also dal hutukts. See hotO. 
hgaii lMr{h), Tibetan ram; 

— Ididss, Tibetan sheep. 
hgadmlgw. intr., be afraid: 
hganailg' hash, danger; 
hgaiitsoa. coward. 
bgonmlg' (-no), v. intr., go 
away from one’s country. 

(•( 7 . 11 ., tea ; ca than, tea water 
witliout the leaves. 

I ll I'll I, n., large Tibetan dog. 
raldlidl, 11., iron cooking 
vessel (T.R.). 

i dldk(h ), adj. .cunning, clever. 
caledmig', v. tr., strain, sift 
(T.R.). 

rd III or fdiiina tOshlmigh 
y. intr., be silent; cam 
tOsl^ifi, hu.sh I 
cdmarig', n., see rdmuii. 
cd ill lg\ see (’( ij )dm ig‘. 
cdiiinu, see cam. 
cdniuii, 11., shoemaker ; fern.. 
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ri 7 //p/p/'i/ , t'cuiale of same 
caste. 

eanCdu--^. n,. ha'.ket-iiiaker 
(T.E. ). 

vah'm'nj' (-,'/o), V. tr, till 

full up. 

faii'iiiijf (-ijii). y. tr.. break, 
crush { T.R. ). 

vtlros, n.. headman of villam- 

(T.E.). 

(■ilR<jfi . n., dried ginger. 
cJ.^i III nj-. See i'{ 7/ hj-. 
ri\ cei, n. and adv., sixth daj' 
(forwards), on .sixth day. 
ced', n., line in cloth, line 
across front of tingers for 
counting. 

f-eldiydriilfi', v. tr., crush. 
cPAtO.i'iiiff , V. tr.. sift in sieve. 
rtlluii, n,. sieve. 
reniiff, V. tr., write. 
rPiier. n.. basket. 

^■c■•dlJl’'ll, n., pea. 
i-Psijii, n.. Hour. 
i-etrui'i, n., month idarch- 
April. 

riitsi'il, ]).. clerk. See rniiiiir. 
<hod\ n,. son-in-law. 
cfulrjsdl, interj., lama's replv 
to salutation. 

I'ludrri) n , u., sci'ew of w.ater- 
mill. 

ihfd li, n.. whitewash. See 

rllid III iff. 

chain, n., shawl. 
rhadrn'uf, v. tr., pl.-ister 
(■wall), whitewash. 


ihandiii. n.. Cough, Cold 

(T.E,). 

ihaniii/'. V. tr., plaster lloor 
with leaves and mud. 
rhii iiiiniif. V. tr., fold (T.R.). 
cliiiii. n,. child, s(ni Isrother s 
sou: cliijiif.- infant, little 

child; l/dri Iii.'uf rha Ii (pl.t}' 

child), doll; cjian Jdi rd 
uterus. 

cjiiiii liiiff (-do). V. intr., lag 
behind. 

chafiroii. u.. roof of temple. 
rjia.iiid n.,raini TliebPi-skad' ). 
cliafii. n.. expense, injurv. 
chcifl.-oii. It.. temph‘ T.R,), 
chat HiPlv n.. tvomaii who 
lagsbehind. (>rci hauiii i;/ . 
chat jio. c],,if.~ 4 Cii 11. man who 
lag's behind . .See cha ni iif. 
chatcoli. 11. umbrella: jiadn. 

cJidtciJr. bark umbrella, 
chat.sfii. It.. i.(j. ihdfpa, fern. 

I hat.'^f. 

cjidi/iiii 11 sliade, shadow. 

chcfi'iiii. 11., ehin. 

c//t 7 s 11,, Woman ('I’.E.). 

'Jn. n.. gum, 

chi uni. 11,, mothers sister 

(Theborskad ) (d'.R.). 

choh 11., Vegi'tiibles. lentils 

(T.R.). 

chod.o,'i. n., waterfall. 
chodpa, n., tine collected by 
village headman, not in- 
flicted by latv-court. 
ihi.iii rauiiiiif. V. intr.. bow 
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to lama with forehead to 
ground. 

elioga, n., reading religiou.s 
books (T.E.). 
cliolhl, n., dice-player. 
r]iolmi(f,x. intr., play at dice. 
c]iolo\ 11., brass die : cliolo 
ydcliiii(j\ play dice. 
choiimi, n.,man (not woman). 
Hi os ■poilti, Tibetan holy 
books; clios or dim 'potlil 
read tliese holy 

books. 

diosten, n., Buddliist shrine 
(T.E.). 

rJiU'^fiin, n., amulet. 
diot‘Jiun, n., Buddhist shrine. 
dioto‘, n., earthen vessel. 
diozgoi), n., waterfall (T.E.). 
diu, n., salt -trough, wooden 
watercourse. 

rJiad, n.. grain ; diua hon- 
mif/‘ or fjonmif/', reap. 
diuh'. 11., noise of sucking. 
rliuhn, 11.. long woollen coat. 
i-htil-pd, adj., rich. 
dtukdiiiaig', v. intr., meet. 
dionpCt, 11., female servant. 
rli d r, 11., dc.scent : j ikpo di u r, 
steep descent. 

rltdi'u, n., dried curds (T.E.). 
r7{]i), n.. grass, fodder; fshars 
i-i. hay ; d koW, stack of 
gra.ss. 

riknsJs, 11., grease ; — 
mirf, V. tr., grease. 
ciledinig', v. tr., beat, strike. 
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cihnUj, v. intr., get close to. 
cimed‘,n., daughter, brother s 
daughter. 

clmig\ V. tr., wash (not 
metal things). 
rimfd. 11., tongs. 
cimu, 11.. Morus serrata. 
cin, n., claw, nail of linger 
or toe. 

cihmig‘, v. tr., bite, sting. 
ciiids, n., pinch ; — ranmig\ 
V. tr., pinch. 

ciptir, n.. crop of birds, sheep. 
cidi(in, n., kind of lentils. 
cismig', V. intr., decompose, 
rot. See cosni'ig-. 

CIS ci.'i, adj.. rotten, decom- 
posed. See cosciis. 
cithm, n., rag. 
iTr host, n.. chattels, goods. 
i-oiiinig' {-go), V. intr., leak, 
drip. 

connig' {-do), v. tr., burn, 
light (lamp = diiiii). 
I’oros, n.. thief : fern., core ; 

coros la.nmig', steal. 
coscox, adj., rotten, decom- 
})Osed. See vis cis. 
rdsinig'. V. intr., rot, decom- 
pose. See c ism ig\ 
cuf{li), a black bird (T.E.). 
rid{Ji), n., wild apricot, 
Primus Armeniaca. 
cuiu\li), 11., sting. 
vunf(li), 11., miser (T.E.). 
c(i/)d)iiig% V. intr., dance. 
c{g)ddiimig\ i.q. c{y)dmig‘. 
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dec, prep.. Ijeside. 

du da Ji'miiij', V. iiitr.. drop : 

— dieiini(j, V. tr.. drop. 
dahredinaj . v. tr., threaten 
(T.E.). 

dabrih, n., cave, den. 
dae, n., woman who hrings 
had luck (Hindi, da in '). 
datum iff, V. intr. run. 
dcdc, 11., post, letters. 
daJcciriidf. V. intr., stop, be 
incomplete. »SVe rain. 
dalxlCcr, n., post-runner. 
daddivit. n., vine, grape : 
hbn da.Idtaii, wild grape 
or vine. 

duldiru, n., .small drum. 
daJdO, n., bracelet. 
dalcpd, n.. master, 
dal da ? , ad j . , as t ray (ihdatig-). 
/luljes. adj., poor, needy. 
dahnitf, V. intr., go a.stray. 
duhiivit, n.. pomegranate. 
ddhiit, n., plant. 
dahm niaf . w, salute with 
joined hands. 

dam. da mJtfC.di, ddnil'h, adj.. 

adv.. good, well, healthy, 
dCcnid,^, n.. bull. 
tid iiiba‘di. see ddal. 
ddiiddi, see ddm. 
dammiff (-ho), v. tr.. draw, 
pull. 

dtiiitrifx, adj., small, little. 
ddh. n., pad under .saddle of 
beast of burden, 
da it, 11., fruit remaining after 


tirst gathering (walnut, 
seed of Pinus (lerardiana, 
etc. ). 

da it. 11.. jihea-sant. 
dah. 11.. asparagus (T.K.). 
dditediiiiif. V. tr., punish. 
ddi/i. n.. hill. 

tlaaldtoi", 11.. kind of grain. 
(hidmitf ('/'>), V. intr.. dis- 
perse. tinish (of assembly). 
danoit, tine; -- laninitj.w tr., 
tine. 

ddiadlDrvv. n., kite. 
daph, n.. .scabbard, 
dapdiimaj' . v. intr., pull 
against one another. 
da.rvltbd. n.. Hag. prayer-Hag. 
ddr;/d. n.. name of god. 
dari. 11.. beard, whiskers. 
ddroa. n.. beam in ceiling. 
daevomod. n., opening above 
door. 

tiara, n,, gunpowder; ija d 
'(drd.ihmt ill rotten tree. 
dtirit). n.. grindstone. 
dd.diiiaitf, V. intr.. tight, 
(juari'el ; ild.dim dm nuaf . 
V. tr., cause to tight, 
i|UaiTel, 

ild.do. 11,. tight. i|uarrel. 
tltda 11., husband. 
flat tiro n.. thorn -apple (d'.R. ). 
ddtjoa. 11., Hock (T.K.). 

dt'. see tit a , 

lie ma. adv,, no more, 

-'lea. feiii. -de, sufiix, one 
who is. or has or (foes. 
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dthu!^, adj., adv., good, clean, 
healtliy, well. 

ilekhi’d, n., boy (Jekhnd!^, 
small boy. 

(lelcar, n., g'ii’l. 

{-'J'd, X. tr., 

fear. 

delu , n., clod. 
dehl. n.. threshold. 
del (. n., 4 anna piece, 4 annas. 
Cf. Panjabi 8 annas. 

.See 

del miff, delmi., adj., lazy, 
dr/an, adv., then (inferential). 
detnlif. V. intr., go a'way. 
ileino. adj.. pretty, beautiful 
(T.R.).' 

den, den, adj., standing ; den 
fi/f^imiff, stand; — 
■dilinifi', .stand up. 
deito. n., .stick : deinjtx, .small 
stick. 

devil, n., body. 
deoi'oii. n.. teiiqjle (T.R. ). 
deri. n., delay ; — hniini'i’. 
V. intr., delay. 

dts. suffix, somewhat, ‘ -isli,' 
added to adj. or adv. 
dey. prep., similar, like, witli 
gen. or nom. 

dei^iii, n., fellow-villager. 
derail , n.. village. 
dtou. n., goddess. 
ilhuiii. n., leather bt)X. 
difir, n., day. 
did /’ll. adv.. daily. 
difj', n., brass vessel. 

.tf.as. mu. 


dtJ: ehds, 11 ., Tibetan holy 
l)Ook. 

dlhhrl. 11 .. liquor prepared 
from honey. 

d ilr^iiiiifj‘,y. intr., be trans- 
acted. 

dikts. n., small brass vessel. 

See dnf. 
dil, n., heart. 
dll, lliniij‘. V., be well off. 
dlloK. lazy (Hindi, dhilii). 
dl ii m Iff {-[/<>), V. tr., transact. 
diiids. adj.. .smart, clever 
(bad .sense). 
d I ii l/Ci niOh, i.q. diiiuv. 
didflinief, V., enter, lie down. 
dii'-dl, n.. retaining wall on 
road. 

do. pron.. he, .she : — anei, 
he (she), himself (herself) ; 
plur.. dvfjo, dufjoa, dofjoga ; 
plur. with ancgusi or 
nnegCil, they themselves : 
dmvn. those two. 
do. n.. kind of fern. 
dijir. prep., witli, beside ; 

adv., there, thither. 
do ho im, n., a Tibetan holy 
liook. 

duhiir, n., midday (T.R.). 
d"hra, n., large brass or iron 
vessel (T.R.), 
duin. 11 ., leak, hole. 
dole', adv., after that, then. 
doldnC, n.. collection of hills. 
dvldieo miff , v. tr., cheat out 
of money. 
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dukhuil. 11 .. hill. 
dokfr. ;idv.. in l^i'^ (her) 
direction. 

dokis. prep., adv., fruin, 
thence. 

dOl. 11.. larye drum. 
dolkht, n., small drum. 
doiutji) (i.p. leather 

box. 

ddranf. v. iiitr., speak in 
oracle. 

dorniiidkJi. domijidif, n.. 

female of doinOii caste. 
doinoh, 11., blacksmith. 
cldrnoii, ii., wooden spoiin. 
dijii, adv., there, thither. 
doit, prep., to. 

ddtiyni(/\ V. intr., einere-e, go 
or come out. 

donni'itj' (-//o). 1-. intr.. start 
on journey, 

doit lit itj- ( -I/O ).^•.tr.. surround. 
doiiino, n.. butter churning 
cylinder (T.l!.). 
doiiO I'ii diiinnj' , \ . intr., in- 
vite one another to food. 
doniii. 11.. man of higher 
caste. (In this word tiie 
n i.s almo.st ii. } 
duiitv, udv,, thence. 
dojikedmiif, v. tr.. chide, 
threaten. 
dor, adv., far. 

dijr i-lidd, n., a Tibetan holy 
book. 

ddi'eniiiiif, V. intr.. run 
(Hindi, ddurnil). 


diiri. n.. carpet. 
dnri, n., blanket, womans 
skirt. 

dll, ’ill 11., retaining wall in 
tieli}. 

ildi'/f rlinfjiiii . n . a Tibetan 
holy book ; i.q. dr,,' rliink 
dijriiiii. n.. M'l'eath. 
diiriiii, 11.. beeluN'e, 
doddi. n.. L-vil fate (T.K.). 
ill idii m nj’ . V,. e'o to meet 

superior on ri.iad. 
duddiii. 11.. fault (T.R.). 
d.iji/ijit. n.. cream, curds. 
diiifoii, n., hole. leak. .See 

dll, ii . 

driiii'toii, n.. contract. 
di’oiuoi', 11., kind of grass 

(T.R.). 

druii, n., plain. 

diid', adi'. prep.. there. 

thither, beside. 
di'b diih. 11.. charm, incanta- 
tion 1 - - [ii , I II, uf . \ ,, 

pronounce eharm. 
d iihrii III Ilf V, intr., sink, 
didjiiii, n,, .smoke va[)oui 
mist. 

did„,s_n,Vf n.. deep, deep hole. 
djirif , subj., I was dm-. 
with iiitin., liad to ( idea of 
necessity), 

dn,r. V. subj., 1 am: dn-. 
with iiiHii,. lias to (idea of 
necessity ). 

diiijiiii -lold. iifi (liiifiiii 

tivefold. 
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choii'i, 11., lig-hted lamp (in- 
cluding wick, oil, etc. ). 
ilnl'Jioii, adj,, angiy, grieved. 
dakliriii. ii., censer. 

(Inl(h), 11., dung (of sheep, 
goats). 

dal hidiildf:. n., small spider 
(T.R. ). i.ip hid aids-. 

(If'dci.mhf, V. intr., doze; 

ddlvim- hunnh/h doze. 
dnl}di(}i(, 11., eartlien pot for 
oil. 

dxm, n., a.s.sembly. 
dilnudih, n.. small drum. 
dHriifiyu.r{h), n., jiraying 
wheel ; temple. 
dinniy', n., clerk (writing 
Persian Urdu). 

(Imniiilif (-i/m), v. intr., 
assemble. 

dniicltiiii, 11.. small shell used 
as coin (T.R. ). 

danerin). n.. halo round .sun 
or moon, lunar rainbow, 
dauj/il. 11., world. 
dapi'ih, n., incense; — ran- 
ini<j\ burn incense. 
dare, adj., adv.. first. 
daraii, ii., first place (T.R.). 
darnr, darijsjiuii , n., man's 
father-in-law s family. 
darf 7 , n,, perspiration; — 
do Il ia a/', perspire, 
ihddrl, 11., flute (T.R. ). 
dinllio. adj., extravagant. 
divilriiii. n., door; aiKo aeu 
dirijn'ih, window. 


dyawa, n., day. 
dzuhynl, n., jungle. 
d z if) i ts, adj . , small ; d z Iff i fmts. 
from childhood. 

e, el, n., adj., fifth da^', on 
fifth day (forwards). 
el-e lunmitf, v. tr., collect. 
eko, adv., oiihx 
ekur, n., medicinal plant 
(T.R.). 

em.n., taste (pleasant); me 
em, bad taste. 

einei, n., Viburnum stellu- 
latum. 

emo, n., kind of deer. 
eriii. hunting; eriiiohuniff-, 
eriii Ion miff', v,, hunt; 
eriiii) hitaen, erii) hnizeo, 
n., hunter. 
end, n., hunter. 
e/sh i. adj., alone. 
etu'iifoii, 11., Sunday. 

ffarlmii . n,. girdle, servant’s 
belt. 

ffuchns, n., forced but jiaid, 
labour. 

ffnddr, n., marriage among 
lower-caste people. 
ffud 7 {h). n., wheelbarrow. 

(Cf. Hindi ffdri.) 
ffdJdin, 11., bullet. 
ffiil i a, u., abuse : — dienniff', 
V. tr., abu.se. 

ffalinlff', V. intr., be recon- 
ciled ; ffidoiii dienniy' , 
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V. tr.. reconcile, niediate : 
— .^rtsro, n,, mediator, 
peacemaker. 

tfolshi iiiiij', V. intr..be recon- 
ciled ; iJ(d^ijin ■•'lit II n nr . 
V. tr.. reconcile, mediate : 

.diftsea, 11.. mediator, 
peacemaker. 

ijainmiij' {dio), v. intr.. be 
pierced. 

ijiinnm, n.. smell (e’enerally 
sweet) ; mO r ijUHiiiit, bad 
.smell. 

ijit'ufjiijn. n.. knot : — iilinn- 
ini'j'. V. tr., knot; — 
fhfjrnUj' or flidrinnj', v. tr.. 
untie knot. 

(jdo. 11., amulet. 
c/((r‘. 11,, tooth, tu.sk ; — <:ilin i<j\ 
giia.sh one's teeth. 

(jiirinfil', adv., certainly. 
ijCii'oii. 11.. stream, brook. 
i/'i rjidth. adj.. tie-lit. 

(Ii(sii, 11., cloth, clothes; — 
■oilniiij-. undress. 
i/ii/ii. adj., few, small, narrow ; 
cii. minority, 
adj.. narrow. 

ijt'. n.. kernel of walnut, 
edible part of Finns 
( lerardiana. 

n., non - celibate 
lama (inferior to ////c/o,; ). 
ijniui . 11.. entrails. 

Iliiifln. n.. ball. 
yidtoi/.ii,. Sony; — loniiinj\ 
sino-. 


iji). pron.. I ; -- 70/. I myself. 
fjoh- t-’iirox. adj., much, 
n., cabbaye. 

ijodriiii. 11.. urine of sheep, 
yoats. cattle ; - ■^eii n / 

V.. urinate. 

'Jdl. 11.. mouth. 

ili'iUuniiij'. V. intr.. melt. 

thaw (Hindi, i/dlnil ). 
ijiiiuif. V. dig- (fur sawing). 
ildloii, n.. throat; 

iniif. V. tr.. choke; — 
t-id HI ls~i IK .sux l( V. tr.. 
choke to death, strangle ; 
— jtiundf (-K.0). V. intr.. 
choke. 

11,. dog's collar 

(iron). 

ildlsiiii, n.. moon. 

n., blunder, mistake ; 
adj., incorrect. 
ijolthiiK. n.. vulture, 
f/o/xp/ei, 11.. out,' wlm l.ii'ings 
bad luck. 

ilijHiiii. n., hammer. 

i/DKiisii. 11., iruii \ ,..,se], 

,</oee, 11 , -ivifr .Sre hdriiiK 

Hmnii. 11.. log trunk of tree. 

;)iiu iiKi, 11,, m,ii 

Urnuiti;/-. V. tr,, cut; r//xo 

Iji'niiii nj- . le.ip, 

;liiKiKHi\ V. tr., commit 
ailullery with ( with aecus, 
of ]»'-rsOll); IsKiK IsKlK 
'JoitiiiK/. V. tr., rape, 
ravish. 
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11., foiiiidatioii. 

<l"noii, n., flock of birds. 
(joaox. 11., ape. 
ijoniiil, 11., Buddliist .shrine, 
//d/', 11., churn: — lunmin'', 
V. tr., churn. 

Ijur'. adv.. very. 
t/iif y. iiitr., jump 

about (lior.se). 
ijord, 11.. kind of deer. 
(jiirenin'Kf . v. intr., be able, 
became well-to-do after 
hax'ine' been poor. 

</dret-'?r(i , n., well-to-do (not 
rich). 

(jui'ijor. adj.. late. 

V. inti'., fall. 

i/drs((. 11., adj., late, lateness : 

— shPn)tii<i', be late; — 
Inipi 1)1 iff. be late (of time): 

— hocr', it is late. 

ijti^i D! iff , V. intr., commit 
adultery with one another. 
See f/on III If/'. 

f/u.ffhtoii, 11.. herd of catth". 

i/i)fii ii nl. 11., snail. 

i/ofliin). 11.. millstone, wheel: 

— fill), mill : /m.s fiofhoii. 
hand - mill ; fj"di — . 
wheelbarrow wheel. 

f/fitnt.'i, n., bundle. 

(/ofs I'nleil III if/', y. tr., annoy, 
tease. 

fl"-,i 1 h, adj., ad\-,, much, very. 
i/ir. n., death. 

f/i'ol'fn, 11., man who o'i\-es 
oracle. 


f/ronvii, 11., eclipse. 
f/rn hrnmiff. v. tr., cause 
to crumble ; — iwiiiiii/' , 
y. intr., crumble. 
f/ruf/u, 11., crumb. 
f/}'ii hell niff . V. intr., growl. 
f/n, see f/nd'. 
f/nCili, 11., witness. 
f/ud', 11.. hand, arm : f/v .^rdi'. 
o'love ; i f/n.d', one hand- 
ful ; f/ud .f/henniff, touch: 
f/udoK I'hoi/il'iiiif/'. touch; 
ni.sA f/ud' ipOii lull III if/' 
(make two hands one, 
join hands), entreat. 
t/uJ, adj., nine; f/u?', ninth. 
f/u .7 )‘u, 900 : f'/ni ru'i, 900 th. 
f/u.lub. 11., iio.se-rino-, 
f/rd'~di, n,, ro.se. 
f/uluni, n., rein (Urdu, 
luf/diii). 

f/u in. n., bow (for arrow.s). 

f/unv. n., winter, 

f/i'/di. n,. do\ e. 

f/u )‘u m. n., coarse sugar, r/u r ; 

.-diiii. sugar-cane. 
f/uri/ur. n., thunder. 
f/iirniif/'. V. intr., thunder. 
i/u.stukliT. 11.. rudeness. 
f/u.fhu, n., tub. 

f/uzi»\ 11., mosquito, large 
brown stinging insect. 
f/iruJo.^, 11., cowherd. 
i/U'iliios jioii. 11., Pleiades. 
i/i/rdxiii, n., male a.ss. 
f/f/uliniff, V. intr., win. 
f/i/idnio. n., queen. 
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ijyo.ltsJia. II.. lower country 
near Ranipur and Ijelow. 
ijydmiif, V. tr. and intr., 
wish, desire, love, require, 
be advisable, be necessary ; 
/;(('. yyCi in iij‘ or nm nyd-^eN 
or ma fjyd>^id, unloved. 
yydts, it is advisable. See 
;iyd m dj‘. 

yyeldii, n., non-celibate lama 
(inferior to tuaiy lama). 

hahd, n., doctor. 
haciiiiiy. V.. become. 

JuiJc, n., call ; — shenuiy. v.. 

call, proclaim. 
hakdar, n.. heir. 

JidJcurn. ii.. governor. 
hnl'iifd. n., enemy's loss 
(causing- joy to hearer). 
hdl. adv.. ([uickly. 

Indn, hide, adv., liow 
hiilehd‘, adv., whither >. 

India iia. adv., however, in 
whatever wajx 
hdlkiii'ii, n., post-runner. 
hdhiii, n., plougli ; — limiif, 
V., plough. 

Indn, n., potato. 

/co/i, adv., where ( huinl ma. 
nowhere- ; ha m where, 
wlierever. 

hd iiiedi, adv.. always. 
hanii ina, hamidiia. see 
ha m. 

haiiirr poll . n., Orion s Belt. 
haunaf. V. intr., be able. 


Jaja‘eiimiy\ v. intr.. be de- 
feated. lose. 

har hrmai-. v. intr.. elope (of 
married women). 
lali-kdii. n., yew, Taxus bac- 
cata ; i.q. riyaniddl. 
hdi'aii, n., bone. 
ha rule, n.. eloping- woman ; 
haridra. man with whom 
she elopes. See ha r him iy. 
hdral. adv., (piickly, fast. 
hodi. m. yawn ; — lainidii- 
mly, V. intr.. yawn. 
hastluii, n.. palm of hand. 
hatha., n., an iron vessel. 
hdt. pron,, who ? hail nia. 
no one : hatldiia. who, 
whoever; hatnoii. which 
two; hdt gydina /r, who- 
ever wishes. 

ha.tekd. adv,, in which di- 
rection ( 
hafl. n.. shop. 
ha -.dr. adj., thousand. 
he, adv., again. 
hed', adj., other, more : - - 
med, next year ; d" hdd 
med , in two years {med. 
probably, i.i|. myd. (|.v.). 
ha a. n., name of a small 
bird. 

haldj.r, ii., iiiisei'. 
hajr. n., Tibetan epistle. 
had. n., barh-y bread. 
hade-, adv. thus, in this way. 
hadei xdhahns. adt'., foi' this 
reason, therefore. 
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hoderOii, adv., then, at that 
time. 

hodo teiieis, adv.. for this 
reason, therefore. 
hodoit, adv., there, thither: 

Jiodohtfi, thence. 
hojon, here : hojoids, hence. 
h"ldi, V., .sweetmeat seller. 
holCadidii, n., Ehns Panjab- 
en.sis. 

Iiuldd, n., Hood. 

}i(jI in scratch, scratch 
oneself. 

h6l'iinni(j\ v. intr., scratch 
oneself. 

Idjhi telvi), n., varnish ; — 
v., varnish. 
horn. n.. hear. 

Imii, n., caterpillar : me 
hoi), me hoiits, tire-fly. 
See me. 

hnneh adv.. this way, thus. 
honnlg', v. intr., laugh ; adj., 
amusing ; honn igu, amus- 
ing. 

hoitoii, adv., there, thither; 

hoiiohts, thence. 
h'‘i‘iii, n., log of wood (one 
man’s load). 

hofka, n., Rhus Wallichii. 
h(iZ(l, n., potter ; hozeiiit‘ {g‘}, 
female of the caste. 
hozo. adv., quickly, fa.st. 

// a/.- //i, n.. command ; — nin- 
mig\ V., command. 
h>dus. n., breeding ram. 
h i1 II , h u /id, now ; /< in/vh.dOh , 


up to now. (Cf. Panjabi 
hdn, hunS, now.) 
hi) lie", adv., in that way. 
hiinokstuii, see hiin. 
hunnlg‘ (-do), v. tr., teach. 
hiiredmig", v. tr., close, 
shut. 

huroii, n., wooden holt or 
latch. 

hdv.-^imig" , v. tr., deny. 
hiidiimig", V., learn, read. 

/, id‘, one ; )jdb‘, once ; Imyd, 
one day, once on a time ; 

flrst ; I poll lonmig', 
unite. 

imig', y. tr., ask ; ■‘idld hnig", 
consult. 

indromoh, n., month Sep- 
temVjer-October. 
itidfy, adj., small, little. 

jahle, }!., liar. 
jdl", n., good. 

jidhole. n., very wide-nie.shed 
coarse cotton cloth. 
jdmig", V. tr., collect cow’s 
urine. 

ja mmlg‘, v. intr., come down, 
de.scond. 

jniiefoii, n., marriage among 
higher castes. 
juiigd, n., silk. 
jaiioi’o, n., dizziness; — 
lair imig" or Inn^imig", 
become dizzy. 
ja.'^khnn, n., trap for hear. 
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jcl'iy, adv.. in this direction, 
on this side, near. 
jernediaii/'. v.. taste 
jes]) inuii. adj.. eldest. 

n., inontli i\Iay-Jnne. 
jil'pn, adj.. good; — r]iiir, 
steep descent; — fun, 
steep ascent. 
jlloii, n.. root of tree. 
jiiuniij' i-tKj), V. iiitr., l)e 
entangled. Wear ont. See 
(julbn. 

jiti, j'iJ'itv. /'rtpr/s, ad j.. small, 
little : n.. infant. 
joV, n., time, as in three 
times, f(;nr times, etc.; i.ip 
y6b‘. 

joJ'fK, adw, hence. 
joli, adv.. here; hence. 

jii., he, site, this; plur.. jd'/n, 
ji'iijitd, ./C'/ni/n, the.se ; 
jCixoii. these two. 
jii, n., cloud. 
jo.il, here. 

jlfO., n., tvhat remains after 
drawing off buttermilk. 
jydb\ n., stick for oxen, 
goad. See 
judi'd, dumb. 

lid, pron., tlnju ; l,’<i kci, 

thou thy'self. 

Jm\ than. 

n.. walnut, Juglans i-egia. 
hifoii, prep., towards. 
Jcncoiis, adv.. on behalf of. 
for sake of ; Inn-diix Imfon 


thi III lii'iiiiiiy, intercede 
for. 

hirj/ii. n.. new-'. 

/.■ill/, adj.. bitter. 

/•</(/■. n,. crow 
hii/ . n.. j)art. 

koylj. n. letter, paper 
(Urdu. Id I /lid z). 
l-aijdiui. n.. ring. 
i'll Ifd ii7. n , female of l-'i'ifn.' 
class. 

hj'itvs. n.. clerk (Hindi 
writer). See I:iiijdii7 
kiiki'u'fUi). n., kind of small 
bird. 

kiil’.^iiz. n.. Lonicera hypu- 
lettca. 

/rt'/tb.v, n.. neck ; Jai.k'f'VU hn^. 
lialter. 

A'n.bsAo/i, n., Salix elegaus. 
I'd rnhdhli ). n , blanket. 
kii'i/iC'i]/ (Thebiirskad' ), n, 
matter, attiiir. 

I.'ii iiiiiii<l' i-hiil \\ tr., pierce, 
dig. 

1,11 iniii'i , I)., work, deed . 

III II III ii/z V., Work. 
li'ii liisjli III II/' . \ si.'e IiikIi. 

hi. II, adj., thy. 

1 ,'d lid . adj. (See /,'diiHi), blind 
k'diiilnz n., edgi', side; /m 
l'iindri\ (111 all sides. 

I'll III/ i/il nil) H.. temple. 

L'diiiii^ 11,, mol'tar (oi- poimd- 

ing. 

I'd III ml III -dm II nil/', V,. anno\’. 
gi\ e trouble to 
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kunko.^, 11., instrument for 
extracting wax from ear. 
kuiiini;/‘. V. tr., bring-. 
ka inn Ilf {-:Jo), distribute, 
divide; ciffht knktKcn or 
ciffjd kaf/o /I'ftscu. postman. 
kdiio, adj., blind ( Hindi, Ad »<(, 
one-eyed). See kdtjd. 
kdiioii, n., ear : — k]io, wax 
in ear. 

kdnore. see kdnoriii. 
kdnOntii, n., adj., Kanaur, 
Kanauri ; KnnC>r<j>^, pi. 
Kandrea, Kanauri man; 
Kdndi'e, pi. Kdnorie. 
Kanauri woman ; Kdn- 
VI' in diesnit, Kanauri 
woman; KihiOriii nkml', 
Kiinot'eniin ■•<hiiJ-. Kan- 
auri language. 

I:i 1 ndrvn, see kdnoriii. 
kdi'ih ), n.. ram ; hi/a it kdr{li). 
Tibetan ram ; kdrfs. male 
lamb. 

kiiri/iiul{li). n., cup. 

n., root used a.s soap. 
kd>^in. n., beehive, honey- 
comb. 

kii-^iiii. pron.. we two (thou 
and I); kdi^oiin. our 
(thine and mine). 
kiisfiii, n., Tndigofera (lerar- 
diana. 

kdidh, n., book. 
knfed. n., peach. 
kdfndiiiiif, V. tr., spin thread 
(Hindi, kdfnd). 


kathvn. n., miser. 
kdtiii, n., month October- 
November. 

kafnd, katno, adj., raw, un- 
ripe (Hindi, kdccd). 
kutshdl. n., Pj'rus baccata. 
ka.tsri, plait of hair ; — 
Ivnniij', plait hair. 
kai/oii. n., festival, fair. 
krhf n., needle. 
kdli, n., prisoner, captive. 
keni iij, V. tr., give (especially 
with indirect object in 
first or second person). 
keruiiif, .see kof^'n'T. 
kc's, n., armpit. 
kg'n. than. 

kearoii, n., white or yolk of 

HOO*. 

khadeldif bank of river. 
khakbii. n., mouth : iioiU 
klwkuh oea, great talker, 
/.•/(((/err.n., sweeper," mihtar. " 
khdnicn. nakpv, n., Tibetan 
holy book. 

klidii, n., three-(|uarters of 
a ser. 

khdniii, n., mine. 
khainniif. v. tr., seize, catch. 
khdniid. 11., Ephedra vulgaris. 
klididiii. n., half. 
khdstldr, n., groom. 

/I'/nf.s.s, n., sheep ; bi/dit khd.'<.-<. 

Tibetan sheep. 
khnteb-i, n., like wild tig. 
Yiburnum cotinifolium ; 
i.i[. tndn.i. 
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kItJts, n., female lamb. 
khau, n., fuod. 

khuzl, n., itch; -- hih-iiiii/, 

V. iiitr., itch. 

kh?i\ adj., slanting, crooked. 
kherrniij, v. intr., be slanting, 
crooked ; inl;j' - — , s(|innt; 
kliSrtseu, .sijuinter. 
kheroii, n., milk : — ^Uiii- 
in 'iijk wean. 

kketfiT, adj., separate ; — 

hi.nmiijk separate. 
khiiniij, V. tr., look, see, 
khl's-s, 11., pocket. 
kld'i;!, 11., Abies Webbiana or 
pindraii. 
kha, n., waist. 

k/io, n., excrement of dog or 
bird, wax in ear. 
khiih, n.. cover. 
h'lc'hdr. 11., news. 
kl<<icuui<f, V. intr., boil; 

1,'lioci.iii ditniiuj' tr.,boil. 
lluj'-dh, n., hoof ; in divided 
lioof each half is khovoh. 
khdj I I'l iiiiif , V. intr., die otl 
(of whole family). 
khojoii, adj., left (not right); 

— k(7', to the left. 
klujlOu, n., threshing-floor. 

n., bark of tree. 
khriiiii(j‘, V. tr., skin, peel, 
with accus. of word for 
skill or peel. 

L'hoiuiiink {-hi)), V. tr., cover. 
khiji'i, 11., earthen cooking- 
ves.sel. 


khohd , n., plain. 
khoii iniif. V. tr., bend. 
khnii.dli iniij', V. intr.. be bent, 
bow oneself, stoop ; khoii- 
bent. 

khiirJ, 11., native lamp. 
kjioru, adj.. lame. 
kJi'''rfs. n., expense ; — lo/n- 
iiikj-, i'., .spend ; i/ii I' kli"rt.i, 
extravagance. 
klwfdkf^, n.. mushroom, 

/i 7 (otds, adj. .counterfeit (coin), 
deceitful. 
kh''f.<ir, n,, mule. 

7 , n., measle.s. 
kliDj/oii, n., rust; — hlr/Sn- 
iiiiif- or tupc'iiauj', V. intv., 
rust. See tuinuiiif. 
khn'i khiv. adj.. late ; - 

liiirimt;/, be late. See 
k]i rJ in ii/‘. 
kill'd ill 1 1 1'. V.. delay. 
klind. n., well. 

I'hnJ a, 11,, a thorny shrub. 
kln''il(li), 11,, skin (of sheep, 
g'oats.birds); 7 , 7 / ill j.liiiiii ii/', 
\". tr., skin I elm 1/ I'li/j.l. 
uterus. 

1,'h d Unit !</' i-ht/). cover. 
klnmil'i, 7 , 7 / /I //(/ d.s', n.. no.se- 
ring. 

I ll run, n., murder. 

7 . 7 / /t Ill'll I'l, 11., flurklui dagger. 
khii iniiiij'. V. tr., steal. 
kln'iimn. n,, forced unpaid 
labour. 

I'll dr. kln'ii'f-'i. n., knife. 
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khuroii, n., earthen floor of 
lower story. 
kliurofds, n., razor. 
kli nroids, leopard-trap. 
Uiursu, n., fruit-.stone. 
Jdturst, n., chair. 
khtirts, see khiir. 
kltii.^i, khasi, n., joy, delight. 
khivdr, adj., much. 
lihicdf:, n., raja’.s concubine. 
Jd(}idmig‘, v. tr., look, .see, 
look at ; sd - — , take one’s 
pulse. 

khija'iiipo, adj., extravagant. 
kfnje)' khyer, n., gentle ascent 
or descent. 

khytimmig' (-bo), v. intr.. 

give oneself airs. 
kJtyiLii pyd, n., eagle. 
kl. pron., thou (respectful). 

See kin. 
kha, n., house. 
kin. pron., thy (respectful). 
See /,'i. 

kind', kinapoh, j’ou (plur.) ; 
kinanu, your. 

ki.^l, pron., you two : kit^d, 
of you two. 

kii^ond‘. kiidioiui pon, we 
(all of us); — 'nd. of us 
(of all of us). 
ki.^u, see ki.^l. 
ktsnKd, n., fate. 

-kir, suffix, towards, direction 
of. 

kubzd, n., hinge. 

kdd‘. n., dried cattle-dung. 


kodu, n., a very small grain. 
kue . . . koe, conj., either 
... or. 
koe, n., wedge. 
kog\ n., wild fig. 
kokdne", n., ant. 
kukijr, kdkbrts, n., jackal. 
koldn, n., stone. 
koledmig’, v. intr., seem, 
appear. 
kH«m, 11., pen. 

A'o/d.s, adj., loose, soft. 
kdmo, adv., inside. 
kdndt, n., basket, kilta. 
koned, n., kind of small bird. 
konekhydn, n., wheat-flour. 
konos, n., friend. 
kdavbii, adj., youngest (son. 
etc.). 

Idndal, n., earring. 
kintal i, i.q. k^ntai. 
korkldd, n., dried cattle-dung. 
kbrndd, ii., curved trumpet. 
k'h’ttihi, n., spoon. 
kodi, 11., oath: — idictnig', 
take oath; — in it dm 
■diennig', admini.ster oath. 
kb.diT^, n., effort; — Inn- 
inig‘. attempt. 
ka.'difon, n., effort. 
ko.^nr, n., fault, error ; 

— .sen, culpable. 
kufh. 11.. box (wooden). 

Id'tita .diennig', v., preach. 
kbfhi, 11., house; ^d kbijn, 
temple. 

kbfhoii, n., comb. 
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kijfeij iii iif. V. tr.. 

koto, n., stack; ri /.-o/o, stack 
of grass ; •^h iii /.<</(), stack 
of wood. 

L'dfol, n.. testicle; l.nfnl i 1 
pofo, testicle. 
l-ijtvuit. adj.. bad, difficult. 
I'oziii, n., violence, rudeness; 
— luniiiii/. be \ioleut, 
rude, attack. 

u.. hair ; — srii, hairy. 
In'omnl, ii.. poplar. Populti.s 
ciliata. 

hrunmiir v. iutr., 

weep, cry, uiouru. luew ; 
Irrap^unif/'', v. iutr.. weep 
together, luouni. 

sec III III i;l' . 

l.Ti, n., dirt ; — 'C", dirty. 
kriit fod , 11,, fever. 

u., Christian. 

In'fni, 11., bird cherry. Primus 
padus. 

I'ruiir/dl, n., wasp. 
h'll, Celtis Australis. 
li'iiifi, adv., abs(jlutely, al- 
together. 

L-uvuii, broom (for sweeping); 

— lanmirf, sweep. 
ta;i‘ (knkir), ii., owl. 

I'ai, 11., dog, plur,, l.de': kn 
rjiiiiif!^, puppy. 
kaldc, see I'l'nj'. 

I'nJdri'T, n., hen ; rlmnfs, 
chicken. 

I’ukhrii^, n., cock. 

I'Uldin'i, n., lake, tank. 


kiili. u., forced but paid 
labourer. 

I'lil Ill'll j'. V. tr. b-eit strike, 
pound. 

Inihip-d ill'iij. \ iutr, be 
strained. 

k II III. n,, head of bed, 

1,'liln^J. n. brass Ves.sel. 

Iniiiil. n., pond. 

Icil mill . n.. . - fi>li III III . 

make image. 
kii'iikli. adj.. wide broad. 
l.’Ci It II iii‘ {-d'l) fut. krifiiij 
V. tr., call. 

fcaijiiii. 11.. large earthen 
Vessel. 

kuro'i, n.. adv.. seventh day 
on seventh day (for- 
wards ). 

ktoii. 11 .. shirt. 
kli riikfih ), n., elbow. 
kri.dimiitiij , V. tr., ivipe 
kudioii , n., head lama (celi- 
bate). 

kuditifs. n., SpiraM 

bella. 

kiiidi^tli'. i.ip /,'nsA( 7 r. 
kiifd. adj., iieiii, crooked : 
III II Hi i'j . bend . him 
I'iiii 11/ , be bent. 
kii.tli. 11.. penis (not polite 
Word I 

kijiihmiii . n cedar, Cedrus 
hi bam detMlara. 
ki/riliikhil . adj., much. 
k I/I I Hill 11 ,, j.uv. 
kijiiiifh, n.. spark. 
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kyo. adj., male. 
kyox kyvs, adj., drunk, in- 
toxicated. See kyosmigk 
kyuvmh/, v. tr., drink or 
smoke intoxicants. 
kyuiiimt<i‘, V. tr., lift load. 
ky ri^iini(j‘, v., meet : lUd 
kya.^id ml, enemy. 

la a, n., .saxifrage (T.R.). 
lah', n., flame. 

lahroii. n., Buddhist shrine. 
hlcimiij', V. intr., look at 
oneself in glass. 

[adroit, n., Piciis ovatil'olia. 
hi(j\ n., sleeve. 
lageitnitj. v. intr., rain. 
lilgets ti, latjd ti, ii., rain. 
hhjon, n., temple. 
lal. n.. day (not night) ; see 
It ; urn lal, foreiioim. 
la Ik. adj.. good, adept, clever, 
van-thy. 

lajoit. n., shame (T.R.). 
bikh. adj.. 100 . 000 . 
btlri. adj., covetous, avari- 
cious. 

bdotr. 11.. avarice, covetous- 
ness; — hiiimaj', covet. 

1(1 iiid , n.. lama. 
bt ma i>i/d. 11.. a red bird. 
b1 iidid rdd r. n.. headman of 
village. 

la my ids. adj., light (not 
heavy). 

la III may, see chad, 
lamas, adj., long, high ; — 


tld.^imuf, lie resting on 
one’s elbow. 

lamfhn, 11., brass vessel. 

Idn, 11., wind, air; — kan- 
u ly. V. tr., fan. 
la it , 11 . cow. 

Id it. 11., jump; — tshdrta- 
mly. jump. 

h(id/o,n.( Thebdrskad ), dried 
cow-dung (T.R.). 

It! n p>id, 11., kind of bird as 
large as crow. 

Ilia I it, 11., pine needle; 

hatuktsd — . spider’s web. 
lanmaj', ldiimaj‘, v. tr., do. 
make, cook. 

la. It ill by, V. tr.. wait for. 
Idiiiiids, see ft. 

Id judruii. n,, ivjg Hedera 
helix. 

Ids.-t, n., mud. 
la.da. 11.. axe. 
lata, adj., dumb. 
lafhtnt. latiiii, 11., kick ; — 
cilcdintty, V. tr., kick. 
la/i. girl. See lafd. 
bits, ])., shadow. 
lafd , 11., boy. .See lati. 

Iv, day (not night), by day. 
Id, n.. tongue ; fsakas lesca 
great talker. 
led may. V., thaw. 
ltd'.. 11.. shame. 

Itnt. Itmiia, ad\'., undoubt 
edly, at once (T.R.). 

It III may' (-mu), v. tr., lick. 
Itjih. 11., mattress. 
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le.^, n., penis (not polite). 
li, adv., too, also. 

/r pi/U: n., bird about as lar^'e 
as crow. 

Ud(h), n., horse-dong'. 

Ill,-, heavy. 

likpd, 11., penis (polite word). 
liJ^.d^iiniij', V. intr.. clothe 
oneself. 

Itm, n., blue pine, Pinu.s 
excelsa. 

llmiij'y dd — , be well oft’; 

hCdoii — . plough. 
liniiiiiif (-ho), take oft' as 
jewels on death of 
husband, load, etc. 
limino, 11.. niushrooni. 

/id, n.. peni.s (polite word). 

n., kind of edibh.* 

fern. 

Hirmiif, V, tr., dress anyone 
(generally as an honour) 
with obj. of thing put on, 
shoes, fl<iwer.s, clothes. 
li/jeO imij', V. tr., pla.ster 
(floor with leaves ami 
mud). 

h^OiiL 11., kind of small bird, 
/is-.s, n.. cold. 

/(/(/(). 11., eg’g'. 

ht-'t, n., me’dlar, Pyrus com- 
munis; ^t^iji'd(h). 
lo, adv., on this side, near ; 
lulor, on this side, in this 
direction, near. 
loii, prep., with, along with. 
loniuiif (-do). V. tr,. sav. 


speak ; inesil p.s- — , whisper ; 
■s/(di — . whistle. 
loiiiniif (-'/"), ^•. tr., roll up 
(bedding, etc.), take down 
( britlge. load ). 

lo.^ih'. n., name of fair held 
in January, 
lo.sfiiii. n., garlic. 
lotn, n.. a.‘'tr(>loger's hook ; 

— khi/oz>'i.i. astrologer. 
fdfoii, n.. corpse; hifmi 'di t it . 

bier (Panjabi, loth. ). 
lofrT, n., brass vessel (Hindi 
JiVil ). 

lozdiiOii, n., iron vessel. 
bdi , n., hands joined in 

position of holding ; — 
hoii, double handful. 
luheO nidj-. V. tr.. cover. 
b.thna, n., cover. 
biniin. n,. thigli. 

/ u mmiir. \', intr., ripen I grain, 
etc.); Irt lid. il III . ripe; mo 
I n iif--<, unripe. 
lit Ilf.'!, see biiiiiiinf . 

In Ipii m Kj- . \ . tr., rob (T.R.), 

mn. ad\'., not (not used with 
imperative) ; -- ubiui. 

otherwise (lit. if ft be 
not ). 

iiiiiilbi mill . y. ii', ('PR,), i.,|. 
Hill iideil III ill . 

miii/iii, 11., cor.d (T.R.). 
iniiiiiii, adj., middle ; prep, 
(also mo juiiii). among, 

hctweim, in middle of. 
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do rnujoiio, in the mean- 
time. 

mcdcpu, n., son-in-law living 
in father-in-law’s house 
(T.R.). 

rndl, n., poplar, Populus allja. 
mcdij. n., propertj’. 
mCdl, n., one wlio gives 
oracle. 

niCdl, n., gardener. 
iiioii, n., dream. 
inCili, n., month Jaiiuaiy- 
Fehruary. 

ma)jdeCd{Ji), n., wi-eath ; i.q. 
nibndedl. 

mu)tdedmig‘, v. tr., wa.sh 
clothes in fitWtd, tub. 
iiuiiie, n., liand prayer- wheel. 
monjo, n., bed (T.R.). 
nu.iidug'', ii., sleeve. 
inaiivitg‘, v. intr., dream ; 
Uhl i) ini<i‘ V. tr., 

conceal. 

luonn, n., mother; — hvini, 
parents. 

iiidnpdl, n., remission of 
forced labour to orphan 

(T.R.). 

mu ii m i (j‘ , V. intr., conceal 
oneself, di.sappear. 
munthOii, n., flat mud roof. 
muidiin, adv., secretly. See 
mu fi m ti/‘. 

mdi> laiirnii/'. v. tr., forgive 
(Urdu, md-uf). 
mapoh, n., mother's house 
and familv. 


mur, adj., bad. 

mu/’, 11., ghi (clarified butter) : 

mur tl (Thebdr.skad‘), oil. 
mar me, n., temple lamj/ 
burning ghi (T.R.). See 
me. 

maid, adj.. feeble (T.R.). 
marpdl, n., Pj-rus lanata. 
mar-diedmiif , mashedm i;/' 
(Theborskad’ ). give oneself 
airs (especially of poor 
manf. 

inur-’dedmii/, v. tr., j^laster 
(floor with leaves and 
mud ). 

muftuld, n., torch. 
mih^. n., kind of lentils. 
mu.^dzdin. n., inkstand. 
mu.'^edmuj', see ranr-dieu- 
m uj'. 

muddalttf, adj., bad. 
ma.difiti=>, mu.difd-^, adj.. 
smooth. 

mdtelqia. adj., conceited, 
proud. 

matin, n., sweeper, house- 
cleaner (not inildar). 
matin, n., earth, soil. 
mutfiii, n., pearl. 
mats, n., female kid. 
matsin.ih.tish: — tsummig'. 
V., tish : matshi tsumzea. 
tislier. 

md ya, n., property. 
mdzedmitf, v. tr., scour 
(metal ves.sel). 
mdzd. n., bed (for sleeping). 
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uu . 11.. tii'f ; — hoii . — lioiit 
tire-lly. See niipjjCd-'‘. 
me. ad V.. yesterday ; - - 
yesterelay eveiiiiiy (T.R.). 
int< ■(/' ). 11., table. 
mel. 11.. mile. 

ini-liii. 11 .. earthen iire-place'. 
iiieine, ii.. paternal grand- 
father (used in Upper 
Kananr ). 

inepyi:d>i. ii., ashes (lit. tire- 
liird ? ). 

menl. n., flint (for tire). 
Ultra, n.. mica. 

mtisa. adv.. slowly, 
gently ; — loninoj. 

whisper; — diafhea.ni'Kj' , 
pour. 

medi, 11.. butt'alo. 

ii. 11.. Lonicora obovata. 
ined_i'po , adv., last night. 
iiief(l.iioi'i . n., complete mittit 
of tinder and flint. 
iiiefea m'af . v. tr., Avrap. 
metjaj, n., burning cinder 
( T.R. ). See III'', thi). 
iiief'iii, 11., woman's jiarents’ 
house. 

//iU.s, siiftix meaning woman. 

.See pa . 
nil, 11.. man. 

nta/', 11.. eye; - -de int nf. 
blink. Aviiik ; - -- sjin oi* 
- i/i,eyelas]ies; iniijra. 

spectacles. See* midl. 
in irj‘ p( 7 ,n.,horse-slioe horse- 
shoe shaped iron (jii man's 


shoe: — pa sill n III 1 1'. 
Sen shoe. 

nil in Jaiil'. ailj.. remarkable 
(T.R.). 

nil iieJiii n . m ! n cha mj ii . n.. 

Koci nickname fiir Ka- 
nauri language ( Koci 
being spoken round about 
Rampiir). 
niisrJ. 11.. sugar. 
niiflia 7 . 11.. sweetmeat. 
niitfi. n. (=:ntiif tj. eVe- 
water). tear. 

nta. m, mushroom, toadstool. 
nta rlina, .see rnonl 'ai'. 
nta. prom, our. Ill}" (reflexive 
like Hindi dpnu). 
mail', n.. footprint. 
nV'ihiii, 11., willow. 

//("</•. 11., erain gi\eii to birds 

(T.R.k 

niah. 11. . arrow. 
inal'IiCl.r n., beeln\ e. 
nidkslii ran . n. month Xo- 
vember-l )eeeniber. 
nial{li ) [alllii ist III It /(A)J, m, 
sil\ er. 

nl'■lanl. n. oilUlilent . 

.dmn nt'iil apply ointment. 
Iir'lilint, II, ,.]||| KInius 

W alliehiana. 

inal I n. n.. Hindu pigtail. 
mill III iij, V. tr,, eut. 
nialan. n.. price. 
iiC'liiii, 11,, cattle-dung. 
a/eW/en, II., Hat mud roof; 
l.<[. mo ni III) II , 
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i/io/na, 11., iiiotlier's brother, 
father s sister’s husband. 
mdiiLiif, V., jiay for damage 
done by cows in field ; 
rad chuil, grain given in 
payment (T.R.). 
m" iiCiya miiy , v. tr., persuade, 
cause to believe. 
iiwndeiiJ. n., garland otiered 
to god (T.E.). See 
iiiaiulml. 

iid'itmmifj', V. tr., agree to, 
believe, obey , ma — , dis- 
obey, etc. 

intm'tii (almost mu.nih'). n., 
jewel. 

mdaldroii, n., Tuesday. 
in"u('iit, 11., attention ; — 
shtnni'j'. jiay attention. 
inOaoii, 11., plait of liair. 
month, adj., female. 
luOnthOn, n., flat mud roof, 
i.(j. invlthuii. 

/ninirint. n., woman (T.R.). 
morchnii. n., man (not 
woman). 

n., oak, (^uercus 
(lilatafa. 
inOi‘7. see niorox. 
iiioi'i/.x, 11.. f., nidi’J, peacock. 
in"rfhlih, n,, Hindu burning 
place. 

jn'‘ii.x. 11., black pepper. 
niii.'i. 11., Desmodium flori- 
bundum. 

iild-xliit, 11., pestle. 

/not. 11., death. 

.IRAS. 1911. 


inofo-x, adj., fat, thick. 
nr^zarT, n., day labourer. 
inugoii, 11., lentils (Panjabi, 
ill u hgi). 

niukhin, 11., headman of 
village. 

miikhon, n., upper part of 
front of body, chest. 
intilhoh, 11., gods silver 
necklace, with eighteen 
rings. 

niiikOh, 11., spade with in- 
verted head. 
inalcha, n., mercury. 
muli. adv., very, absolutely, 
altogether. 

nidldlc, 11., country ; muldk- 
h ill, fellow-countryman. 
innme.xJ. n., piles (illness). 
inn.iidJ, 11., ring. 
nininnigh v. tr., plaster 
(wall). 

mnni^i. n.. clerk ; feni. 
inh n-'dlidni . 

in Urdu, murO, n., corpse. 
iiiii ro. see niiirdn. 
niti.^kil, adj., difficult. 
inii.'ior. 11., kind of lentils. 
ninth. 11., handle. 
iiinf.xhe, 11.. moustache. 
niiitthii, 11., fist. 
nin-fniimiif, v. tr., wring out. 
ninzuid, v., obstinacy, con- 
tumacy. 

indzro, 11., salaiii to raja 
(T.R.), 

iiiyd. 11., time, in three times, 
•23 
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etc. ; I — . once, once on 
a time, one day. 
//(yfl' 7 '.n..kindof o'ra‘-s(T.B. ). 
layamuf. v. tr.. swallow. 

iid, adj., tire ; iid'\ tiftli ; 

iio I'd. oOO ; itd rdy. 500th. 
/idc-s, n.. barber ; t'em. 
'tiaeii il'li' (fl'). female of 
same caste. 
iiuydvu. n.. drum. 
nagi'os, n.. hunter, 
adit?', n., navel. 
nakapoul, n.. lilack stone in 
ufhaL q.\-. 

Dul'itfi, small, tine ; n., two 
aiinas (a secret word). 
nuksd, n., pictui'c ; — fon- 
inifj‘, draw picture. 
itukui hueini-iff or bJnmj, 
V. intr., die otf (of whole 
famihp. 

ndloii, n., stream, brook. 
lid in. n., eit't (^Urdu, in dm). 
ndmig‘, V. intr., be hurt ; 

nd 111 ■■^‘henniif, hurt. 
lid III ndm, n.. mould (from 
damp). 

iKjniiiii, n., name. 
iiniiiOijd. adj., wonderful. 
lid ii , n.. brass vessel. 
iiini rhdx. n., Tibetan book 
of spells. 

ndit/', n., fathers sisti-r. 

mother’s sister-in-larv. 
iidiKd, iiupinT, ntipiiuii. adv.. 
in that direction. 


nupiid'. see ndpir. 
napiniii. see udipd'. 
ndf. n.. wife. 

Xdrdn. n., God (Hindi, 
Xdrd yn.ij ). 
nnrd Inp. n., orange. 
iidrdz, adj.. displeased ; — 
hnciinii/', become dis- 
pleased. 

narmiif. v. tr.. count. 
nd^^iinig. v. intr., rest. 
iids'iini. n., mornino'. 

'iin.snrn. adv,, to-morrow. 
neij7. n. ; fern, itegdiu. state 
servant of inferior rank. 
iiekd'. adv.. in that direction, 
atini<i'. V. tr., know. 
ncroii. adv,, near. 
nevpii, n., one who burns 
incense. 

ae-s', adv,, in that direction. 
ueskd. adv., in that direction, 
thither. 

ne.'OtdxJ, ad\., thither. 
ni, ad\'., \'es. 
uti liol. adj., lo\ inw'. 
nimn/'. v. intr,, become . 
with infill, of iHlier verb'- 
= to have to, to lie 
neces,-,ary to. 
luiiihn, adj., weak. 
niiid-. pron. we (all of us 
e.xceptthee l; yen. iiiininii, 
of us, our. 

ni/d, adv., after that, then. 

nipiin. pron., we. 

nii'd'. 200 ; iiirn", 200th. 
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ni, iidj.; two ; 

■second; — (IikjikI , double; 
— uizO', forty; — inz". 


fortieth ; id\ forty- 

one ; 

— II ii^, forty- 

two ; 

- - - — .^ /( '//), forty- 

three 

; — - pa, forty- 

four ; 

- - - - iid. forty- 

five ; 

' /a//', forty - 

six ; 

— — forty- 

seven 

; IV. I. forty - 

eight 

; - -- - . z'/ii 7. forty- 

nine ; 

— - -- .siii. fifty; 

— - • - 

- xiijut. tifty-one ; 

- 

xdninli, tifty-twu ; 

— 

■ .vra'iii, tiftj'-three ; 

— — 

- mpu. fifty -four; 


fiuiia. fifty - five ; 

... . 

- s'h'Hff, fifty -six ; 

. 

fifty-seven ; 


■'|"l•<li, fifty-eight ; 

. _ . 

- sozghn. fifty-nine. 

For ordinals add " to last 

numeral in each case, e.x- 


cept in tile case of n iSr. 
wliicli chano’es o to 
ni-^i. pron., we two (he 
and I); i;'en., of 

ns two, onr. 
nlslii lire. n.. one ser, 
nlzd\ pron.. twenty; niz". 
twentietli ; — /d .twenty- 
one. Tile numerals 2 I to 
;!!), /(/:" nl' to n ! z" Kozijiil , 
are formed in the same 
way as 41 to 5 !), .see 
under ni>ii nlzfr. 


nizdr, n., pitch. 
iiiz", adj., twentieth. 
n Izrail, ii., dozino; ; — 

Itanniij. v. intr., doze. 
iioliii. adv., 11., last year. 
iidruiff (almost ii"niii/'),v.tv.. 

rub, inas.saoe, stretch. 
liOii. adv.. there, thither; 
naiifx, thence. 

ni/ii, prep., with, alone- with. 
itvriiii, n., deceit ; — hi nin i<j. 
cheat, deceii e ; - sen, n., 
deceiver, cheat. 
nos/.Tr, adv.. in that direction. 
nd. pron.. he. she, that ; 
plnr.. n liifo, n dfioa ,nKriaiiii . 
they, tho.se ; new//, those 
two. 

uii. than. 

iiiifr, adv., there, thither. 
iiiiksd II. 11.. loss. 
niiiii. n.. inanima. either 
breast; nunin liulf.i (lit. 
little breast of niaimna), 
nipple. 

iiinriiiiziij . n. ; pi. iidn- 
iuiziii<\ full sister. 
udzhilz. n. ; pi. inizii liiizn. 
full brother. 

iii/ihii, n. and adj., Tibetan ; 
iii/iii)idil\ Tibetan woman; 
ni/iiiii iiiiijii]:, Tibet. 
iiil<i,nil<il. 11., yew, Taxns 
baccata, i.p. liih'hifi. 
iiilii iiiril' , see in/iim. 
ni/innt.'io. n.. Caragana brevi- 
spina. 
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nyur, u., kind of lentils. 
nyoldedm'iQ' , nyoldennlff. v. 
ti'., c-hew. 

nyulit-^, n.. iiiusk-rat. 
nyutoii. n., couple, pair. 
nyu. n.. Ulinus nepalen.sis 
and nitida. 

nydg, adj., new. young. 
nyunila'i, n., afternoon (lit. 

behind light). 
nyuiiif:. adv.. behind. 
iiyuslid'. adv.. back, behind. 

(), adv.. yes. 

dido, n., accusation : adj.. 
difficult; — pldniiy or 
lu.niiiiif, accu.se. 
dhjri, n., kind of grain. 
om. n.. path, way. 

0)11, o))ie, ooti. adv.. at first, 
formerly. 

o))d(ii, n.. forenoon (lit. fore 
light ). 

dmlin, adv.. thret^' years 
ago. 

fu/es, ;idv., in front. 
d)i. n.. hunger. 
onto)) . n.. relation ('IMJ. ). 
d)tl<)s. adj., hungry. 
d)‘P )t ) l'{ /) ) (//■). see bro.'-. 
d)'ii yd ))i )<f , \. tr , reipiest, 
petition. 

d)‘o.-), 11.. carpenter ; fi'iii. 

d)'P )) i].(h ) {'/'). woman of 
same caste. 

11., entreaty, reijuest ; 
— lo II III uy , eiitl'eat. 


''I'zl. n., resignation ; — 

raiDuiy. re.sign. 
ddioii. n.. deAV. 
u.di'ir, adv., before, in front 
of. 

old r. see hJtang. 
ozi’u, n., lock of hair. 

-pd. .suffix meaning man. 
generally with place-name, 
e.g. Roy pi], man from 
Roge ; T ukpblipd . man 
from Tiikpa ; Rapa, man 
from Raron. The fern, is 
'inet>^. 

piihoii. n., treeless grass 
Jungle in Tibet. 
pdrll, n., help; — Jditiiliy-, 
help. 

pdd\ n.. bark of dLII"il ■ 
Betula utilis. used for 
roofs. umbrellas, etc. ; pdild 
rhiif fill I . bark umbrella. 
/ini'. II,, aih',. fourth day. on 
fourth day (forwards). 
/>dy. 11.. turban. 
pdyloii, 11., hoar-frost. 

/mld/li 11.. ankle. 
piil:liiiii . 11., fan, feather, 

birds tiiil ; — I' II / I'd III up , 
y. tr.. fan. 

pukit.s, adj , ripe ; mo 
unripe. 

piildiiip. 11., salutation to 
Rrahinan. 

poR. 11.. apple ; polP hd/lmii. 
a]>ple-tree. 
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jjalo, 11., piece of cloth in 
coat-tail. 

/tillos, 11., shepherd ; r((>‘pill(jx, 
o'rooiii. 

c? 

V. tr., warm one- 
self at or in (acc. of tire 
or sun). 

/xlraiy, v. intr., o-o, walk ; 
pad, on foot. 

2>iiu, n., large flat .stone ; 

panf», small flat .stone. 
pdnl'lioii. punkha, n. (fan). 
jtanmiy, v. tr., spin thread. 
panniff. V. tr., boil (food). 
pa.innuj. V. tr., build. 
panfJioii. 11., wooden floor of 
upper storj'. 
pantiff. 11.. pheasant. 
pa.ntst. 11., decision ; — Ian- 
miff, decide. 
pdO, see pant Iff. 
pddia'iliis, 11., guest. 

/tap. n.. sin. 

papi'vit, 11.. Bu.xus semper- 
vireiis. 

papu, 11.. kiss ; — ranniiff, 
V., kiss. 

I’lh'inexd fos. n., tlod. 
pat'iniff, V. tr.. burn (wood): 

— >^iii. firewood. 
parttii. 11., scar; — had miff 
or ktinniiff, v. intr.. 
heal. 

/lafhiii, 11., bone die; — 
iplci miff , play dice ; — 
i/odzea . dice-player. 
jiaiflimiff, V. tr., break 


(stones); sOruiigos — , 

blast. 

2nite, adj., paralysed ; — 

hucimiff, become para- 
lysed ; — lanmirf, para- 
lyse. 

fiathbii, 11., custom. 
pdtm. n., harlot. 
patrbh, 11., leaf. 
jidtCit-s, 11., earthen \essel 
(like Ibfd). 

pedd lanmiff. v. tr., create; 
— hadmiff. be created 
(Urdu, jHiida). 
pele, adv,, at first, formerly. 
pend', per<>iid‘. n., kindred. 
perbh,i\.. relative. See )>erd\ 
perbhd'. .see pei'd'. 
pethbn, 11., kind of lentils. 
pefiit, 11., stomach : petiiid 
chaii ae, pregnant. 
petit ton miff. v.. appoint day 
(of consulting oracle). 
pets, 11., raja s shoe. 
phad'. 11.. bag, sack, gift-bag, 
phdXda, 11., advantage, ble.ss- 
ing ; — lanmiff. bless. 
pha.isdla. 11., decision : — 

lanmiff, decide. 
phdloh. 11., ploughshare. 
pha mmiif, v. tr., defeat, win. 
phanniff (-no), v. intr., be 
useful : jtliunzea, useful ; 
ma phdnts. useless. 
phone', adv., long ago (T.K.). 
jiho inniff {-go), v. tr., split 
( wood ), incise ( surgically). 
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fihd ii noil , 11.. iiioilth Feb- 
ruaiy-Mciicli. 

fihoitnT slien'uiii'. v. tr.. haiii; 
(execute). 

/iJinnfx. see jtJul inm of. 
jiliitpi. 11., staiiiinerer. 
/iluifiiiiij, V. tr., burst, tear; 

die' (with word tor hole). 
jjlu1mydini</\ V. tr.. entangle, 
entrap. 

/ihil.^iiit, n.. cattle - itch 
(T.R.). 

V.. voiiiit. 

phiinur. 11., licpior prepared 
from cereals. 

/>h(d'^, 11., bag. git't-bag. 
phetn. n., \agina. with sur- 
rounding parts. 
phthea ihiif. see fhupoii. 
pJi 'ilrfi, 11.. Deutzia corym- 
bosa. 

pkim. 11.. opium. 
phiiniij', \. ti'.. tak<- away, 
I'emove, 

pJddsiaiip , V. tr.. knock down 
(house ). 
phd. n.. deer. 

phoilijd earthen ve.s.sel 
( Hindi, i/hd rd ). 
pliol.'sJii III iij' . V. tr., clothe 
oneself (with acc. oi ipisd. 
clothes, etc.). 
plrldii, 11., fruit. 
jilioJmiif, break (T.R. ). 
ji/ioii inii/\ V. tr., put clothes 
((/o.svT) on anyone. 

Ml., difference, blemish. 


phuroredm up . v. tr., spin 
round, turn round. 
p}i‘^»eii III lip . V. intr., be en- 
tangled (Hindi, jiliijviio ). 
/ilidf.'<. 11.. ass. 

pliriiliiiiir, V. tr.. knock 
down. 

ph rtskt, adj.. rough (not 
smooth); n.. coarsely 
ground dour. 

pJnikrertiitiip. V. intr.. blow 
(with mouth). 

pliuiiuip. V. tr.. wash clothes 
with feet. 

jiltii.r'', 11., luniiaii dung. 

Jdii, 11., whirlwind. 
pliyd. forehead. 
pin-.. 11., onion. 
pitp, adj.. yellow, pale (face, 
etc.). 

pill Ilfs. 11.. calf of leg. 
pin, n., cheek. 
piiijor. 11.. cage. 
pi inn ill {-I/O}. V. tr., extiii- 
.guish. See hiiif'. 

/li/ili. n., red pejiper. 
/li/ioloii. 11., Ficus religiosa 
(Hindi, /iijiPil). 

/lir. n,. raja's or wa/.ir's flock 
of sheep or goats. 

/I'ski. n., cat ; ihaiifn. 
kitten. 

/indlfiii. 11., back. 
pitiH , 11. brass. 
pithd, adj.. bald. 

/liflios. n., fine cloth. 
pifon. 11., door. 
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jiltbiits, n., breast piece of 
coat. 

jntsu‘, 11., clasp, brooch, 
n., mouse. 

tr., .spread (carpet, 

grain). 

/lo. four ; p<f‘, fourth. See 
puij izd\ jwrCC. 
jiocirnKf, V. tr., seek. 
pogluii, 11., lot ; — sJieu nm'. 

draw lots. 
pol{]i), 11., feather. 
l/‘l(u')(j, 11., lied (for sleeping), 
n., blood. 

pole, 11., capati cooked in oil. 
poll. 11.. two annas. Cf. 
Panjabi pault, 4 ainia.s. 
See del 7 . 

polii-dJif.'^, i.ip pole, 
lilted in iip, V. inti'., return 
(Hindi, pnVnd). 
ji()li. prep., to. 

pdh, 11., small number of 
men. cattle, stars. 
pinuzir. poiiizCc. 80 ; pomz", 
poniz", 80 th'. poiiiz" id', 
81 . The iiuiiibers 81 to 
09 . pOniz" id' to poniz" 
.idzipji. are formed like 
nidi niz" id', etc., <j.v. 
The ordinals add " to the 
last number, except in the 
caseof n i :d. which changes 
-<( to 

pdninig', v. tr., sew. 
poiimiif, V. tr., burn, sting 
(of iK'ttle). 


poiimup, V. tr., till. 
poll'll iij‘, V. intr., arrive; pbpii 
>dieniiii<i' , cause to arrive. 
ponbn, 11., hide. 
pbiit.'teiiiii h , 11., tail (see 

puldiiiii). 

pbpb idieiiniij' . see pbiiniij'. 
pOrCv, 400 '. porro'. 400 th. 
jdmfoK, 11., breeding male 
goat. 

p"i‘de.'d^ 7 , n.. stranger. 
pure, n., scales, balance. 
j/’i'eiiiiiiip, V. intr., be ob- 
tained (Hindi, pdi'iid '.). 
poi'liid (epbii. small Kanauri 

p~’rj(ij)dinii.i'. V. tr., persuade, 
cause to believe. 
pdidi, 11., dry pine-needles. 
pbidliiiiij', V. tr.. saw. 
pij'dijiiiii , n., knee ; — t.sde- 
ini;/' {-go), kneel. 
pdtennig. v. tr.. believe. 
pbtlbii, 11.. sole of foot. 
j/'f/'k-i, n., ball (v. kbiol). 
jidropK, n., kidney. 
pbtxheaaig'. v. intr., arrive 
( Hindi, pdh n iiriid ). 
Itbzerkih-!. adj., cross-legged. 
pvdl, n.,me.ssage ; — pliimig', 
bear message ; — jilntnen . 
messenger. 

piviifi. 11., written licence. 
prill. -I, n., tiiiger, toe. 
preg. ii., nail. 

jirind, 11., Buddleia panicu- 
lata. 
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2yrug!<, 11., cuiie oi’ Finns 
Gerardiana. 

{>a, 11., horse - ehe.stiiut. 

iEsciiIiis indica. 

2)ud‘, 11., cow’s teat. 
puloa, 11.. policeman. 
2nircatih, n., dust. 

2>arkh, adj.. brown. 

2^dtdl, n., cone of tir-tree. 
pusd lanmiff. x. intr.. pray, 
worship. 

pya, 11., bird ; pynts, little 
bird ; l-hn pydd-^ or hofoii 
2jya,tx, or hjfjivii 2>y<i (lit. 
house bird ) sparrow ; 
l-hydr/ pyd. eagle. 
pyunDi iy . v. tr., frighten. 
2>ydr, n., love : adj., beloi ed. 
pynv hail, n. (lit. bird's font). 

maidenhair fern. 

2>yd(l'. n., woof. 
pydtd, n., boil. 

ray', n.. rock, stone. 

ray, adj., bine, green. 

rai, adj., eight ; ra i", eighth ; 

rail'd, 800 ; rainl", HOOtli. 
raitioi n., necklace. 
rak.w.v, n., demon. 
raki(li), n., liquor, prepared 
from ydr or grape.s. 
rdl{h), n., rice (grains). 
lia.m, n., God. 

Ra DL rain, n., Hindu .saluta- 
tion 

rainiiitii' (-ho), grind, crush 
(food with hand). 


rail. n.. hill, mountain. 
rail yydl. n.. Rosa macro- 
phylla and Webbiaiia. 
rail rry. Pyrus foliosa. iilso 
Rhamuns dauricus and 
purpiireiis and triqiieter. 
ra.". n.. hor.se ; ra" iiCdo-i. 

groom : ra ii n harness. 
rdiidrila. see rd iidiiji'is. 
rdiidolu'i. n., widower : rdn- 
ildle. widow. 
rdiaj. n., colour. 
rany, adj.. high. 
ra.nntiy. v. tr.. gi\e (espe- 
cially to third person). 
See ktniiy. 
raidjl, n.. hornet. 
rdnidii a. n., straight trumpet. 
ra lindi. n.. \ ery small lizarrl. 
rafied . n.. (love '. adj., desti- 
tute ; - n { lit. doi e- 

gra.ss), anemone ; .^ho 
(lit. dove-berry). Daphne 
oleoides. i.q. ;/7.V;. 
rd.vhiii. n., long shadow oi- 
ray ; — hnniiiy. v,, dawn 
rd.'^iiii. 11,. heap. 
rd.d^iiii. n.. pain. 
rax/,-, adj.. sharp ; ma - 
blunt. 

raxiiiiy v. (c , gHn,! ( knife) ; 

raxonl- jia n, grindstone, 
rati n,. buttermilk. 
ratir. .see rd/iia. 
rafiii. 11. , night ; -- xaniiiiy . 
V. intr., dawn (lit. night 
end). 
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11., calf : raftttt L-anoii 
(lit. calf’s ear), a small 
plant. 

rntau, ii., fern., rufle, wan- 
derer. 

raulu. n., beggar. 
rucdi, 11., mattress. 
rdsi, adj., content. 
ircMo, n., iiiiishroom. 
ref/\ 11., Prunu.s persica. 
regSit, adj., high. 

I'dl'Oi). yvl'uii. n., straight 
line. 

ri'koii. see rel,'{l(). 
rrmh/', adj., beautiful (in both 
character and appearance). 
rei)io‘. n.. kernel of fruit- 
stone. 

reii'. 11., oath; — Jnumn/, 
take oatli, repent ; — 

adniini.ster oath. 
n-ndm. n., sea.son of spring. 
reyiiii;/' {-do), y. intr., set (of 
sun ). 

irnnig' {-do), v. tr., sell. 
re'', adj.. eiglitli. i.(|. rai". 

See ra i. 
rexdiii, 11., silk. 
retor, n., saw. 

ri. 11., adv., day before 
3'esterday. 

r7. edilile pine. Pinus Ge- 
rardiana. 
j‘ih‘, 11., rib, 

rid'. 11., twine, cord, thread. 
ri<)p‘, adv., up. 
rifinl, 11., servant. 


rihoiitii, 11., tortoise, 

rim, n., field. 

rin, n., debt; riniu, rinsea. 
debtor. 

riir, 11., forearm, cubit. 
rill, adv., up. 
rill, n., warp. 
rinia, see riii. 
riiiinu/. V. tr., sa3'. 
riinsd, 11., breath. 
riii-sea, .see riii. 
rill-, riiize, n., .sister. 
rinii. r, 11. .melting .snow falling 
into river. 

rltot-c, n.,a kind of small bird. 
rifeomyiv, n., adv., fourth 
da3', on fourth da3' (back). 
rti/i/eii. adv.. up. 
rd, rots, n.. board, plank. 
rociinicf, v. tr., hear. 

n., Picea moriiida. 
roeii skii.r. n., evening star. 
I'dkeO inii/‘, v. tr., hinder. 
rdkeCcdiimig' , v. intr., be 
hindered. 

rdkli. adj., black ; rok-d^gd . 

mole on hod3'. 
rokdiiiniff. V. intr., graze. 
rok-^yd . see rdkli. 
r<il{/i), 11., name of a tree 
with edible berries. 
ruled mig‘, v. tr., or gdts — , 
anno3', tease. 

rdliii, adv., two years ago. 
rdm 7 , n., adv,, da3’ after 
to-morrow. 
rdiiiiij'. v. tr., sa3’. 
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I'oinoil. 11., _^oat luvir. 
roit, 11.. iron, fetter; roita 
iiioli . arrow ; i‘<iiijiirn'. 
iron ve.ssel. 

I'oii. prep., witli. aloiiu; witli. 
roil fi. 11.. water Howinje 
very yeiitly. 

roiieniitiii'.v. intr.. eeho ( with 
noiii. of eclioino' place). 
roil mill' (-ijo). V. tr., yraze. 
10111)11 n', see ron. 
rOslioii, adj.. angry ; — fuii- 
in ii/'. frown, be displeased ; 

— Ill iri'n 'iil', — tiiiiiiin 

i^eii.iiiif, displease. 
ruf{h). n. (plur. rofr'), broad. 
ruthoii, n., idol. 
rijfx, 11. musk-deer. 
rotx. See ro. 
rii, 11.. father-in-law. 
riiil, n.. horn ; — fxaii niiif, 
V. tr., cup, bleed ; x^’nih 
rt1il‘ srn. barasingha deer. 
roi. n.. cotton, cotton wf)ol. 
rnk.^rin II/' , v. intr., agree 
with. I'eseinble. 
riileo m ill', v. tr., shake. 
ramri iii iif. x'.intr., chew cud. 
rii'iiiloii. n., animal born 
without te.sticles. 
rii iiko,i\.. iron for tlint,tindei- 
with Hint and iron. 
rii itmiij\ V. tr., guard ; 

rii lizni, n., guard. 
riiprii . n., rupee. 
ri'i-.il, adj., old (not used of 
woman ). 


■iii. n. pulse (in body); — 
/. 7 / »/i (//(/;/■ , feel pulse. 
sill)', see hiiii and i/iiii'. 

Milholj, 11., rea.son. 
xilillit. adj.. half more than, 
e.g. — ml. .51 (Hindi, 
.•^nrlid '. Panjabi. ■'iddJie). 

■Ill lilid. 11.. otter. See -^il /ihii. 
SI//, ten ; !<ii i", tenth. 

.s/ 7 /, n.. harvest. 

•SI////, n.. advice ; — • iiiiii/'. 
consult. 

Kidiiiii, n.. salutation. 

■'ii'ilef, n.. slate. 

■'iiili/i. adj., naked. 

■nil mill'. V. tr., take otf 
(clothes, ijiiHil). 

■iilinhi'ir /.s//i 7 , n,, salt. 

•s(/,/«/ 7 / 7 , n., soap, 
s-i/// iiulsido, n.. torch. 

.s///t. .s 7 .v(/', n.. morning star. 
Kiluill, n.. flute. 

■'<i 1 iii'/ 0 .. 11., lailder. 

.si//i // /'/'. V. tr., kill, murder. 
See i/oloii. 

riipo. tourteen ; .s'lijto''. four- 
teenth. 

s(////i.s, 11,, snake; fihi — - 

worm. 

.S//////.S rj. 11 . ( lit. snake-grass), 
a , small plant. 

iiipoml diddioii.n. (lit. snake's 
.grape), strawberry. 

•s<//-(// ). n., kind of deer. 

■s///-/// /.'/', v.tr., lift, carry, bear, 
Kiir-d/i mil/'. V. intr., rise; 
ill- II -. stand u{i. 
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>(7.s’o ii , 11. , breath : — I- a ti m iff 
or haunlif, breathe. 

11., beam. 

'''(f ira.,aclj., quarter more than. 

e.t^. S((uv7 aiifh, 2j (Hiiirti, 

sdtvd). 

sdirdl, 11., que.stioii. 

.'•(cn, see rci'K 

fern. .s«, suffix meaiiino- 
one who is or does, or is 
connected witli. See lifo, 
Zcit. 

11., earring. 

■•<e(jddr, n., tile. 

■vl.s'b/yw?, 11,, shruh wliose 
leaves are burned in 
religious rites. 
sAc(/i(7.^, n. iutr., piuise, 
applau.se, well done ! 
^achoh'. 11.. soup. 

■:^lfu</7. n., empty. 
nJinkpo, n.. wife's brother, 
man's sister's husband. 
■■diiili. n., a small bird. 
■■diillii). Hock of sheep or 
goats. 

.^11 it. 11., very small stone. 
•dfil ltd". u.,man with one liig 
and OIK' small testicle. 
■vlithiiidr, 11., shin. 

.‘diihteititi iif. V. iutr., freeze. 
.^(liiliii, 11., chain. 
t^t.t ito, n., throat. 

■^tliKiii, n., lock of door; 

— tdienvitf, lock. 

.^d jilt ft, n., porcupine, 
n., boy. 


.^druii, 11., small field, garden. 
>dieiitil(h), 11., medlar, Pyrus 
communis, i.q. ?77.s'. 
s//e/, 11., medicine. 

■dielmci m iqk v. intr., feel pain. 
fueled mil f , -fhelelea f-he'iiniff. 

V. tr., expel. 

•:^e/ lit iif, see hvl. 

^euiiiitf, V. tr., send, insert, 
pnt ; (with verbal noun) 
permit, allow, eau.se ; imi 
— , forbid. 

i^eiindit, 11., house in fields, 
n., town. 

t^i-. infix, passi\ e or middle, 
or with reciprocal sense, 
e.g. shv it ill itf, cause to ride : 

ill iif, ride ; kTi niitf. 
wa.sh (tr.); .iH^imiff. 
wash oneself ; xnamiif, 
spoil ; muh^imiijf he 
spoiled, get spoiled; kram- 
III Itf. weep; ki'itji.di i in iir. 
mourn together ; t.'nniii- 
iiti;l‘. seize, embrace ; 
l.'nimidi^iiniif, embrace one 
another, go to law with 
one another, 
n., vagina. 

■•diiiniif. V. nitr.. die. 

■dli it, n.. livi'r. 

idfhi. n., wood ; — lofiiit, 

hier ; --- kn/ii. wood-stack ; 

flioii. woodpecker ; 
— fiiitmitf. divorce (lit. 
break .stick) ; — jitiriititf, 
split firewood. 
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td)nlij\ V. ti’., hang uj>. 
n., Urdu 
Dalbergia sisii. 

V. tr., recognize. 
•sA/aT,!!-, Cornus inacrophjdla. 
shhirn, n., clay. 

■■^l-dl{l(), n., yoke. 
shkon n t/j{ -do ). w tr.,aeknou - 
ledo'e, agree to. 
did, n.. berry, acanii, etc. 

(with name ot tree). 
did dL^nni'/. v. tr., destroy, 
lose ; — hi m Of. be de- 
stroyed, lost. 
diokrbii, 11., orphan. 
didkdLiinhj-. V. intr., ride. 
didl, n., sumnier. 
diol kiv . long loose hair. 
didlmig‘, y. tr., scratch. 
diolO, n., locu.st. 
dibmhf, V. intr.. ripen ; di>' 
dio, ripe. 

didn. n., sackcloth. 
dioii, adv., down. 
didii, adj., alive. See dl'oi- 
mi'k. 

■dioiimoj' (-go), cause to 
ride. 

■didhmi<j\ V. intr., live: dioh. 
alive. 

dionOii, n., month Jul}' 
August. 

didndi 'i <'os, n., Saturda^>'. 
di'mdnr, adj., clever (Urdu, 
sdrdftr, chief, etc.). 
diorfi, 11., hailstone. 
dd’fh-efi in 'ig\ v. tr., thi-ow 


(Panjabi, .tdfjud ) '. nie-olii 
— . pour. 

adj.. ripe ; mo — unripe. 
■dip'kf. n., kick of hor.se ; 
— filed mil/- or kemg/'. 
y. tr,. kick. 

■difoij'. 11.. Ilea. 

dlfdn. 11 ., shoe. 

dito n iiiii.l' , \. tr,. Wean (ace. 

of klierdii. milk). 
djJo )i.. Ted pine. Pinas longi- 
folia ; i.i|. fxd . 

■dilm. n.. trap for rats, 

■dit'i.lf. n.. breast. 

•sAa,n.. god ; k/m house- 

god ; — kdth J. temple. 
dt>ih\ 11.. foam, froth, bubble. 
.didi (onmii/'.y. intr.. whistle. 
■dii/kdroii . 11,. Friday. 

■did ill. adj.. three .did m". 
tliird ; -did m iiicd\ sixty. 
'rile numbers hi -7!), . 
lliZ" id' to — — .shci/er, 
are formed like 41 •”) 1 . 
see under nidi iii'-dr. 
Ordinals are formed by 
adding ", uiZir changes 
-d to 

did III rd. : 10 (); rd". dOOtli 
■did III mill' (-/id), slaugliter. 
butcher (animals) : zed 
dldhhsen. butcher, 

■did ii III II/'. y. tr., tinish. 

■dill /111 . 11.. e\ eiiing. 
did/idiirits, 11., dwarf, 
dill jieliih . 11 , twilight. 
diii/ii/iif/i, 11., butterrty. 
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11., Juniperus excelsa. 
^(1 remniif, v. iiitr., turn, 
eddy. 

f^uro!^, adv., quickly. 
f^utbi), 11., a kind of li(juor. 
{(f), adj., red. 
u., u'aine, meat. 

11., Betula utili.s. 

11., fox. 

•sAynre, adj. : fern, of nA i/u/va 
diym'd, adj., beautiful. 

■xpu, 11.. ink. 

adj., eleven ; sajid'^, 
eleventh. 

sir! hdcdn. Brahuiuu'.s reply 
to salutation. 

■'th'ijit, u., artery, vein. 
kJko, n., glass ; siso m’h 
( iiCiJrbii, window. See 

tv ISO. 

ulteniiiiff, V. intr..be cooked. 
■'(if Oil, n.. wax for candles. 
siiOii, n., furrow. 
s7.vn/‘. n., language, noise ; 

bni //< q/‘, shout, scream. 
si, ■on. n.. vegetable. 
sl,'iir(h ). skui’t). n., star ; /‘uen 
si'iir. evening star; son 
.''■/•If/', moi'iiing star. 

.'-■/'If/', n.. thirst (including 

desire to smok('). 
shn'in 'iif, V. intr., he thirst}’ 
( including desire tosmokel. 
.s/'ff/'i/, see .s/.'if /■(// ). 
sl-'ni. n., kind of deer (called 
in Koci dsktii). 

■dcoli, n., urine of man, dog. 


horse, bird ; — ^enni<j\ 
urinate. 

■skolrniif, v. tr., change. 
skrupidiindg , i.q. krap.^i- 
m i>f. 

■skuiiiiif, V. tr,, comb. 
■skunimii/ {-mo), v. tr., put 
to sleep, 
x'/'f/o, i.q. kyd. 

sod 7 . adj., true (Hindi, 
■SI ( red). 

■simIh, adv., always. 
shlkh, 11., cold. 

sijkenniif, v. intr,, be able 
(Hindi, soknd). 

■soko', n., scorpion. 
sokoii, earring. 

■s(:7//d.s', adj.. level, straight. 
solo‘, n., half ser. 

■solt.s, n., tree when it is of 
the lieight of a man. 
sbm. n.. morning. 

•s('///(('f'Z)'n/'f, n,, riv’er. 
s" mzb yamiif. v. tr,, explain 
(Hindi, silmjhunij). 
s"inzminiif.\. tr., understand 
( Hindu, ,S'(( miljli 'ml), 
sbi'i, .suffix meaning ttvo 
(used with pronoiiiis). 
.s'i///if. fifteen ; .so nod, fifteenth. 
sbmlyie, n., fern, of sbiiariis. 
■sotiOros, n., goldsmith. 
souilyyil, 11., friend. 
sbniltlk. n,, box (wooden). 
sbiii^. adj., twelve ; sbiri'^", 
twelfth. 

.soiiiiiii, 11., basket (‘/'f/dt ), 
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so noil. 11.. sliadf. 
soiijii'iin. 11., alias. 

.s''/’( 7 /. adj., oiu'hteeii ; 

eigliteeiitli. 
s'hyoii, 11.. hea\'eii. 

11., sliaiue; s^o'invO ini<l\ 
s"r'nim!^i iniif. v. intr.. be 
ashamed. 

soi'iiioj , w tr.. break (threail, 

.striiin-). 

siiro)!. 11., larae tank. 
surf ill ytl III iij\ V. tv., reconcile. 
rii.ij''{lr), adj,. sixteen; 
s'o'Wj''. sixteenth. 

/». adj., thirteen ; .s'h’// ro". 
thirteentli. 
s‘'‘sfi_i, adj.. cheap. 

■s''fi(rts, n., wild cat. 

.'•'Ys. adj., true (Hindi, silc). 

I. adj., nineteen : .-rki/n i", 
nineteenth. 

sjiidm ui'. V. tr,, chaum.-. 
■-•/iirniii iy. v. tr., press down 
(used of demon in nie-ht- 
inare ). 

■yii II III 11/ . see jn ii ill nj . 
siijfliii . see p 7 /lio. 
sjirilslii III iif, V. intr., wrestle. 
sjii'pi/, adj.. level. 
sjiri I'l mil/-, v. tr,, wrap, 
.syo'/'t.v.v, see y/p//.v.s', 
s/ifi, n., tine liair on body or 
clotlies. See mill'. 
sji i/u ii m ill' , see jiijii uniiif'. 
stoij, 11., pus. 

sfn innilif (-mo), V. intr., oive 
torth smell. 


stem, see tein. 
steiiiii/'. V. tr., knead. 

■sfen. See fen. 

■stil(li ), see ti({li ). 

■sfil(li ), 1)., ice. perpetual snow. 
.s/( vY . see / 1 sh . 
sfo. see fn. 

■sful'iil fi, 11., wa\e. 
stijii, prep., up to. 
it os iiiiani'. see /os, 
stoi stus, .see tos. 
stos'ni III' , sei' tosi'niji'. 
it ah hiiii. n.. handful in one 
closed hand. 
it it 11-1110. 11., amulet. 
stniimifr, v. tr., give milk 
(mother to child). 
■sfiliimiii', V. tr., push. 
sod III iif‘, v. tr., spoil ; nid.shi- 
get .spoiled, wither. 
sdO. red 'miff, v. tr., mend. 
sddrOii. n.. Monday. 

■snd.shi iiiiil‘ . si'e slid mill . 
idkli z''iiii. adj., hap])y. 
sd.L'IiT r". reply of Kaiiet to 
salutation from man of 
lower caste (Hindi, sill, -In 
rd/ifi). 

sdkoii, 11,. Consolation, ease ; 
adj., I’usy ; — run mol'. 
con.sole. 

so mill'. tr , wash. 
sdniiil', y. intr., .spring up 
(plants). 

so m Ill'll h . n.. naiui' of a con- 
stellation. 

sdui'enuoi . y. intr., retiect. 
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think (Hindi, xdmd) : also 
■■^dutsennii/'. 

•s'flja/, n., elepliaiit'« trunk. 
xn ii)'us, n.. : hoinitn — , 

wild pit;'. 

sii'iifsenn iif. i.q. vuncennitf. 
■•curl'll, adj., sour. 

•v/?/‘(7, n., thorny' plant with 
coin' and poisonous seed. 
■siirtK. n., Hippophse rhain- 
noides and salicit’olia. 

.sa rd iiij, n.. tunnel ; sd rd 
blast (V. tr.>. 

. v. intr., wash 
oneself. ,See sa at b/'. 
.sa,N/)t a/-. V, intr., dry up: 
crumble (of inside of 
trt^e). 

•sa.yt, adj.. lazy. 

.s«//t, n., dried oine'er. 
■sdfltihi, n., Kanauii tnjusers. 
■•difnliijj. n.. carpet : — 
^enni<j‘. spread carpet. 
.s/tb(/t). n., bue- ; plur., xHtr. 
n.. tailor. 

Ill, ad\'.. indeed ( inhu-ential). 
fiKj. n.. Itarley. 

/it t7a,n., Juniperus coniinunis 
or P.seudtt .Scilana. 

/iikii.'ii 1 / , n.. trt'e-froe. 
tiih/di'i. n.. palate, part of top 
of head ( wlnu'e Hindu 
lock is). 

/b/t/t/.s, n., key. 
tiilk(h), adj., difficult, hard, 
tio’ht : n.. miser. 


fidoii, n., — !di_enni[/‘, v. tr., 
patch. 

fiilOii. n.. leather, hide (cut, 
incomplete) ; — Idionii'j', 
V. tr., skin. 

tiirndtji, n.. measure of two 
to eio;ht sers. 

hiin'iij, V. tr,, set, pliice. 
appoint: yiA-jid — . emplo\' 
servant : fhii it — , bear 
child. 

At//, n.. ascent; jt/i'p" — , 
steep ascent. 

At/'b. n.. jewellery, 

fiiiiind, adw. tiien (in- 
ferential). 

tiinin ’iij'. V. ti’., look. 

tn h mh/ . \. ti'., weave (object 
cloth, etc.). 

Ill ii iti ii/'. intr., ascend ; tin 
— , V. tr., wet. pass through 
water. 

t<inni<l\ .see hCntfh. 

ti'ir. 11., wire. 

Iih'dl'iilj^ 11., lialance, scales, 

A(/b, 11,, pony. 

ft, adv.. how many ^ : fiston. 
for how lone' tiiiu' ,See 
s/< 0 /. 

It rii (for li'H' vii), see 
ftif. 

tea /■, adj.. ready ; — In n m i'j' . 
prepare. 

/ei/'. adj., big ; it i-ii (for li'ij- 
III), majority. 

feijn. n.. grandmother (pa- 
ternal or maternal). 
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teloli; n., oil; — ^^enrniff, 
V. tr., oil. 

fern, n., daugliter-in-law. 
ternmlrf, v. tr.. pres.s. 
fen, n., memento, gift. 
feiie-'t, prep., on behalf of, for 
sake of. 

fe piruii. n., .smallpox. 
fepdii, n., hat ; purina — . 

.small Kanauri cap. 
ferijit, adv.. when ^ ever; 
— tna, never ; — teroii, 
tesferoa, sometimes. 
ferona, adv., when. 
tenteroii, see teroii. 
fefifoii, see te. 

fete, n.. grandfather (paternal 
or maternal). 

ti 4 ril‘, adv., liow much or 
many f 

fetriniiir. how many soever, 
as many. 

fha, adv., not (u.sed with 
imperative). 
fhiirli. 11., sheepfold. 
th(1 <jo tjn m o tr., cheat out 
of monej' (Hindi, fjior/na). 
ftiiiKj. 11., Tibetan character 
ill holy books. 

fliid'lia, n.. rope; — bu-'diniij', 
wind or twist rope. 
f lull nr, n., praying- wheel. 
fhaliin. adj., old. 
flidiinjirn, n., wooden pillar. 
flioiitxin. 11.. adj.. darkness, 
dark. 

flni v, 11., price of labour, hire. 


tiol ii t(, 11.. tea-water with 
leaves extracted. 
tliii ii iii nf, V. tr., .sacritice 
(bread, etc.) to evil spirit 
for recovery of sick child 
or other object. 
tliiiuniif, V. tr., feel, touch. 
fhCniiiii, 11.. ice, perpetual 
snow. 

thdnti, 11., verandah. 
fjoi pcpo. 11. . slap ; — r 7 leC(iui(j\ 
V. tr.. .slap. 
fiinr, n., hyena. 
flnira, n.. forced and unpaid 
labour (one month in year). 
tlmrrauf', v. intr., push one's 
way on. 

thnmnii/', v., hear, listen. 
tJuVe, n., jest ; — Innmi;/'. 
mock, 

the, pron.. what f fhedinim, 
whatever, tvliat. 
Tlieliord'iift, 11., Kanauri 
dialect, spoken in Upper 
Kanaiir, in the district 
covered by the villages 
Lippfi, Asiaii. Kaiiam, 
babraii. .^luiiiiaiii. .Shasu, 
up to the Tibetan area. 
flidlnf.-j, 11., teetotum. 
flu nil), pron., iiolhiiig. 

Ilui/'. adj., sweet. 
tl))l,'ln /its. 11,, child, hi tro’t'V 
than ii i/ii non ( T.K. |. 
tl)).-<iniii\ V. tr., beat, strike, 
//les.s, adj.. Wet. 
fhoili), 11., charcoal, cinder. 
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f]i.6, pron., wliat ? thodiaiiu, 
whatever, what. See the. 
tholQi), n., hill. 
thorn ig\ V. tr., pick up (said 
of bird), pluck (e.g. vege- 
tables ). 

thdi)iig\ V. tr., untie, i.q. 
thdrinifi'. 

tl)0ii mig- (-go), V. tr., roll up 
(bedding) ; take down 
(bridge, load). 

fli.dnmij/, V. tr., fold ; ciiprl 
— , become wrinkled. 
thohol, 11 ., heel. 
fhonnig', v. tr., untie, i.q. 
thf)mi(j‘. 

thoshff, adv., up. 
thu:^ bait, n., Desuiodium 
floribunduni or concin- 
iiuin, i.q. nius. 

fhopmmig'', v. tr., vaccinate. 
fhutst, adv., most : — dam 
or dehiVfdi, best ; — i/iu, 
pron., nothing. 
th u, adv., why ^ 
thuca, adj., upper. 
t]tad. thug, adv., up. 
thalla, adj., without hands. 
tinim, n., arms; thamo. in 
one's arms. 

th ui/(,n.,Fraxinus xanthoxy- 
loides. 

thhmha, n., bra.ss ves.sel. 
thamma, n., metal spoon. 
thupt'n), 11 ., saliva ; — phi- 
kedmig', spit. 

tT. n., water, rain, juice, 
JRAS. 1911 . 


sap ; tio hihi be 

drowned; tiu den to^i- 
mig- or bim{g‘, float; tl 
lunmettt, rainbow ; ruii ti, 
very gently flowing water ; 
stvJiol ti, wave ; cJial ti, 
whitewash ; than tl, tea- 
water with leaves ex- 
tracted. See m ig‘. 
tig‘, n., partridge. 
til(h),n., gum (in mouth). 
tihnaf, see ehv-s pothl. 
tinih, n., smoke - hole in 
roof. 

fihtd, n., kind of grain. 
tiplokfh, n., frog. 
tipoliji), 11 ., blister. 
ti>^, adj., seven ; ti^dp, 
seventh ; rCi. 700 ; 

— va\ 700th, 
tl^din, n., slug ; goto — , 
leech. 

tithOn, 11 ., pilgrimage. 
tit.<!ik' mitsih‘ lanmig‘ or 
>^en n ig\ excommunicate. 
to, n,, face. 

tu\ V., is (3 s. of tog\ am), 
with verbal noun to‘, 
means, has to, is necessary. 
fob', adj., correct. 
tod', n., disease, illness ; hr in 
foil', fever. 
tog', V., am. 
tohe', see toheg'. 
toheg', V., was (3 s. tohe ). 
with verbal noun, means 
had to, was neces.sary. 

•24 
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fukhyCi intij'. V. tr.. tliruw 
stones at liouse. 
n.. ed;^'e. 

tolJuklid nt ly . w tr,. knock, 
peck at. 

dll. n.. Weight lieaviness. 

V. tr.. weig'li. 
toliii. adv.. tliis year. 

11 .. pa}’. 

11., tobacco. 
t''ind.^i.i, 11., fun. 
tninbv.0 . 11., tent. 
f/jinm'i. 11., division. 
diii. prep., up to. i.'p Mnii. 
h/nexiniij'. y. intr., v'roan. 
f'lil'ld. n.. pa\-. 
to It in fj’. y. tr., take out, 
dismiss. Iiriii”' down ( = 
Hindi, nfd f rid ). pluck 

(Hower); Kkatl — , sliriek, 
scream. 

toiiin'of, V. tr.. beat, strike ; 
toiimiil', V. tr., open; toii- 
■^es. open. 

ton mil f i-ijo). V. tr., break. 
tditmi;id y. intr., be ill. 
foil mill', V. tr., ma.s.saee. 
toil noil, n., balcony. 
tono. adj., deaf. 
toi’Hiimiif, V. intr.. cros.s, 
cross over ( Hindi, 
to run ). 

toi‘6. adv.. to-da\-. 
fio'oii. n., bride'e ; tloiL jio — , 
rope bridv’e ; I'oiin tilrn 
— , wire bridge. 
ton, see to.ninof. 


b;.^///o'</'.\’.inti’.. sit. remain ; 

I'd in or ro m no — . I le silent. 
fo^ilijd n. n. ; fein. fomhld nn / . 
fdlinJhld n. 

tonnilif. V. intr. be an.xious 
(especially on accmint of 
;ibsent person ). ton nimoi', 
l.iecome so anxious ; fos 
ton. anxious. 

totd ■•Jii- It n o/' . V. tr. dismiss, 

exile. 

totd. n.. parrot. 
tdtlii. n,. iron vessel. 
tdf.n. m. fir-tree cone. 
id'iitoii. n,. cojiper. 

-/.s, sutfix added to nouns to 
give diminutive sense ; 
rhon. boy; clmiitn, small 
boy. 

-tn. sutkx meaning from. 

//'po/ohere; /e//o/d.s, hence. 
t.noh'iV'o. n., a kind i)f rhodo- 
dendo.ai. 

f. nd lid r, n., blanket, shawl. 
fnoili^h). n,. light : fnoilhji 
I'oif . tno roif, mica. 
f.ndldnin i;i , y. intr,. flow 
{ Hindi, rdl no ). 
t.nolio, n., maize ( Pahari. 
I lidl/ 7 ). 

InoliniiJ-. \-.. ndlecl, think, 
consider. 

tno in. n.. wool, tleece ; iniy 
Ind in. eyebrows, I'yelashes. 
fndinnl'ih ). n., whip, lash: 

fnilintl/,' rJlPd in it/' , floe'. 
t.nilil. 11., moss. 
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fsiiii hoit D. 11., everlasting- 
Uv rtiiwer). 
fsdt. n.. lodging. 

A--e, tsi/Li, i. 4 . 

As-ef, adj., all. 

n.. di.sciple. 
txeinin/'j', v. tr., sew. 
t )' ! n ! ii\ V. tr.. tear. 

n.. salt; — l•o(|‘ {fm ( 
si-e ixiulk)- iiiiea ; — 
salt merchant ; f-^hO.iva, 
salt trough. 

f^hohroii. t-s/(npy'y/j, 11., roof 
of wood, stone, or slate. 
IshCd, n., violently tlowiiig 
watei'. 

f shale, 11., borax ; — 

— iiierchant. 
fshfdshT, 11., straw. 
tshdaiaj-, v. tr., light (T.K.). 
tshainm, n., bridge; — l<ni- 
build bridge. 

tshaii 1 , 11., thatched temporary 
hut in tields. 

tsiaired miff, v. tr., leave, 
divorce (Hindi, rhornd). 
Isharmi, n., autumn. 
fshariniif, y. tr. and iiitr.. 
dry. 

ishaj's, adj., dry. 
fshemdr, n.. lizard. 
fs]/einiii, 11.. chisel (T.R.). 

/she III miff , v. tr., pluck 

(vegetables, etc.) (T.R.). 
/she rep, adj., adv., little, a 
little. 

tsheshfd (Th.),n., plait of hair. 


ishesiiu, 11.; woman. 
tshetshdfs, n., girl. 
fshirl-yd miij-, fshif — . v. tr., 
cord cotton. 

fshi/l l, n.. carding instru- 
ment. 

fshifki/dmii/ , i.(|. tshirhyd- 
hl If I'. 

tshitsha, n., white mud; — 
■dieuiiifi', plaster, white 
mud, whitewash. 
fshd, n., perpetual snow. 
fshoho, /shop, adj., little 
(latter word probably 
tshoh'). 

tshdii. n., trade. 
tshdiipd. n., trader. 

/shared niiy, v. tr., leave. 

See (shared miff. 
fsJtds, adj., fat. 
fshd. n.. handle of whip. 
fsh dim iff, V. intr., bark (dog). 
tshdnniy', v. tr., bind, tie. 
f.sh dftdmif)-, V. tr., set free. 
tsh a'drmiif, v. tr.. leave 
(T.K.b 

tsaj‘, n., joint (in bones) ; 

pratsd — . knuckle. 
fsikdr, n., mud, mire (Pan- 
jabi, eikkar: Hindi, kicdr). 
f.sTl, n., red pine, Pinus longi- 
folia. 

tsil(h), n., marrow. 
fsilrm, n., limjcja. 
fsimfd. n., tongs (Hindi, 
riinfa). 

islndriii, n., wick. 
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fsiniii lanrnig', v. tr., recog- 
nize. 

f iTso. n., iniiTor. glass. See 

SisO. 

f.s'o(/( ), n., thorn, brier ; 

(thornhei'ry h- l.>lack1)erry ; 
isu hath 6 a ( T. R . ) , raspberry. 
tso, .suffix apparently having 
idea of place, added to 
words indicating place or 
building, e.g. lunx — , 
house ; /’U/i — . mountain; 
hurt ill — .jungle; xhenn o i> 
— , hut in fields. 
tMCiiii, n., wart, corn (on 
foot, liand). 

tsokbs, adj., sliarp ; — le -^en 
(.sharp-tongued ), talkative. 
tsol'bi^. adj., .safe ; — In n in iff, 
keep safe. 

tsbJcbsOs,(i(\j.. safe ; — filiiiif/, 
keep safe. 
fsoli, n., jacket. 

Ifiola, n., long cotton coat. 
tsorn ki’tsen n'l/'. stone mag- 
net ; Isi/iii I'rfsi’ii ron. iron 
magnet. 

isoiie lua, adv., never. 
tfi^ne, n., gram (Hiiidi.euau ). 
fsonmii/, V. tr., .stretch, 
extend. 

Isoi'rmiij' {-i/f>), .sliave {ki’ii. 
hair ). 

fsonty, ad\'.. jestingly, fahselv 

(T.R.). 

fsfgirijii, n., butter. 
fsbr, n., fence. 


tsoruf'lnr n.. groom. 
fsb'^b, see t-'ib. 
t.so/(//), n.. wound. 
f.-iOfriiin. 11 .. thorny plant. 

Berberis aristata. 
f.s-m/u. n.. nettle, 
t-sp, n.. cough. 

I ini;/'. V. inCr.. commit 
adultery. See irni xi'. 
tsnJiii. n., liump of bull. 
tsam jibln //t.s.n.. nurse ( T.R. ). 
tsamiif. V. intr.. cough. 
tsariiiniif, v. tr.. seizt\ catcli. 
embrace. 

tfiuiniJiiiniif. y., emlirace one 
another, go to law. 
tsurio, n., lime for building. 
tiianiiuif (-go), v. tr., insert 
(e.g. pole in ground, etc. ) ; 
rad- — , cup. bleed ; 
'jiodi'fifi — , kneel. See 
tunl'sJii ra ig\ 

tsarimg'. v. tr,, milk, with 
acc. of • milk or ' cow . 
hsat kon. adv., i|uietly, 
silently (T.R.). 
f-iOfMli). n., liook. 

(nb Kiij^ii/.i, n.. worm. 
tiiblil sjinl, , n.. scabbard. 
tnnrg liiiihl. n.. head lama 
tcelibate ). 

f iihril-h ^ 11 , gun. 

/aba/!// 1. n.. kind //f vervtall 
grass. 

/j',V.-six; /apb sixth ; (ngra. 

600 ; tag-nv’, 600th. 
/nknlf.n, n.. piece. 
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V. tr., knock, 
peck at, i.(p fuldokyCi m Uf- 
tuiniif {{ao-), V. tr. and intr., 
swell, .squeeze out (with 
oiqect of thiiio- squeezed 
or thing s(|Ueezed out). 
famiuii/ (-hu ), v. tr., stick to, 
attach to (Hindi, hujCnid ) ; 
alsointr.,. stick, beattached, 
he caught (of di.sea.se), be 
contagious. 

tanddn, adj., without hands. 
fa It HI i,7‘, V. tr., drink, smoke : 
tnii ranmil/, give to 
drink. See kd^. 
fundii. n., lip. 

tapciiaiy, v. intr., be at- 
tached, stick, be cauglit 
(disea.se), be contagiou.s : 
kltot/an — , get rusty ; 
t n pc idni I , t It pv I ts(’< I ■ 
contagious (disease). 
tiir. fiii'o, n., adj., dark, 
darkness, 

taro a, n., log (one inan’.s 
load). 

tar pedtn, n. (for tar pipits, 
darkness-Ijird ), bat (ani- 
mal ). 

td.dus, 11., like wild fig, Vi- 
burnum catinifolium, i,q. 
khdtShs. 

tdtld, n., stainmerer. 

/a ij(lini<)‘,y-tv., appoint (day) 

' (T.K.). 

ttjoli, ad)., more; — cazea, 
glutton. See .n7»u'(/‘. 


a, n., flower. 

dkJiifdn, n., a fair held in 
.September. 
diicunhj, V. tr., beg. 
nnmdj', v. tr., take. 
auniij, V. tr., beg. See 
d nciiiiaj'. 

urfa^ n., box for grain. 
dvkk, adj., old. 

uajitcrcdmaf, v. tr.. com- 
plain of. 
dJ, n., camel. 
nth. n., brooch. 
d.fpiiii, n.. tine not inflicted 
by court but collected by 
village headman. 

vxi, n., den, nest. 
icdindn, adj., mistaken, 
wrong, upside down. 
avinthdrn, adj., ahsurd. 
in.ijjdd, n.. climbing plant, 
with strongly scented 
flowers. 

a-onnd/, v. intr., laugh ; 

tVd'H amuse. 

axinfoH, n., child’s swing; 
— ifocunitf, V. intr., swing 
oneself. 

HV«i-(/(), n.. kind of deer 
(called in Ivoci hh'd). 
a-iirk. adv., adj., far, dis- 
tant. 

'icd.s, n., honey; — ytiidh., 
bee. 

xctixtib. n.. small plant. 

■ivdso, n.. room of house. 
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yabr^n. 11.. stiiTLip (T.R.). 
yo/b 11.. iiieiiioi'y. 

11.. yak. 

yal, 11.. wild Post-. Kusa luo'-- 
cliata. 

yalmiy. v. inti-., o-et tiivd ; 

yd yal. weary. 
yuminly. v. intr.. tly ; yn/n 
■die aiihr , cause to tly. 

,!/'(//, 11.. old ao'e ; — ;ci/.(jld 
man ; — ce. old woman. 
ydi). yiiidi, n.. rty, bee; 
I'ini yd//, liouse-dy ; 
yiiifli. bee. 
yaitldl''i. n., shawl. 
ifaiiraiff. v. intr.. sleep. 
yu 7 inig\ v. intr., waken; 

)Jiin yiiii. ////n.y^e.v, awake. 
yirii!^e-'i, see yn ^I'n'iff'. 
yuiitji. see ydii. 
ynuyiin, see yiinnuj'. 
yar. adj.. otlier. 
yurhidio, 11., paramour (man 
or woman )( T.K. ). See h'l r. 
y<dy, 11., time, in three times. 

four times, etc. 
yoctiniif, V. intr.. play. 
yori'i, adj., law. 
yiil‘/iii, 11., seiA'aiit. 
ydl 'iii, 11.. twill. 
yoiniiiy, y. tr., iiourisli. rear. 
yb-d.-fy.ynn-, yriif-, adv., down. 
yudd. 11., a barley drink 
(d almost ii). 
y>''-ir, see yusl'O'. 
yaiii(h), 11., a Tibetan holy 
book. 


y II ini ', n.. mother-in-law. 

yii iiey. 11 .. ''iin. 

ifii nini'i', y.. yo. walk ; 

yrinn. (.>11 loot. 
yii'unhi (-dll), y. tr.. yrind 
cijrn. 

y (ill in Ilf i-yii). y. tr.. brush 
(witli liand or brush). 
y ii n ii. see yniimnj'. 
y udii.i ii . A{\y.. beneath belou'. 

zii . 11., palsy; lOni'ii. man 
with palsy. 
zn.bi'ib, 11., reply, 
rueo.s. n., centipede. 
zilyii. 11., place, .space. 
-.iddiyii, ziilchyij, n., friend, 
frieiidshi]) ; — l'n.i/i / ni nr. 
invite one anotJier to food. 
zid.-iin, adj,. riu'ht (not left): 
1 ,'ii'. I.'ili-iin, to tile 

riebt. 

ziiliifn. 11.. Hindu water- 
carrier. 

ziiiiiii/. y. tr.. eat; ziimii 
I'll lint Ilf. o’ive to eat . 
bni'in ztiini;/, take a 
bribe. 

Zti", n., mild. 

ziini-hiiif. 11.. pilurimae-e, in 
wliicJi the 2 >d,e'rim covers 
the distance measuriiie^ Ids 
length oil the e-rouiid the 
whole way; Innmiif. 
periormsuch a jiile-fiinae'e. 

ZII nyill , n., junelc. 

ziiiii. 11.. I do not know. 
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poswibly ;i Koci word, 
ineanini;' knows or 
may know, with the word 
God " understood. 
■.idiiniij, V. tr., show. 
zdr, n., mistress, conculhne. 
zdrCih, n. sock. 
zdi'drT. iidj., necessary. 

:/7.v, 11., food. 

zd^e. n., Lonicera ane'ii.sti- 
folia. 

-Jie'n. i.q. dr-n. 
zh7, i.q. h(. bastard. 

-.hlo)ni(i\ i.(p hloiniy . 
zh'^rmiy, i.q. h'‘nniij\ 

i.q. ¥‘rdnnd<j. 
zbydr, n., campiior-sceiited 
plant (T.R.). 
zfIdtnl(/\ i.q. domig'. 
zdoir/nif/‘, i.q. (h>ir/)iuf. 
zf, Zf'ii, i.ij. xe, s/'ii, one who 
does or is connected with. 
zeh\ n.. stallion. 
zed, n., slieep and e-oats. 
zermi;/‘, v. tr., tear. 
zeilirijii. n., .sickle. 
z(jTmi(j\ V. tr., sio'lit (gnn). 
zytn, i.q. yuT. 

Z'lyifl. n., mistletoe, 'Ih’scum 
album (d almo.st H). 
zlnl/K n., heat, .summer. 
zhhaii, n.. Abelia triflora. 
zjij/d, n., saddle. 
zlioinniiy (-go), v. intr., be 
broken. 

zid', n., enmity : — 

enemy. 


zd,'o, n.. Daphne oleoides, i.q. 

I'll peiix]i<>. 

zrnuddr. n.. farmer. 
zir, n., corner. 

zUenmiff, v. tr., win (Hindi. 
jdiid). 

zo, adj., adv., most (siiper- 
lati^'c); zoddm. zOdebu'di. 
hest. 

zO, n., h\'brid yak (male). 
See ZOnlo. 

zoo. zochoff. zom. n., wooden 
ves.sel. 

z6d\ n., corn (for eating). 
zoldn/d, i.q. zaldnjO. 
zom, see zoo. 

z"mo loom Of, v. tr., collect 
( Urdu, Jdmd - ). 
zomo. n., hybrid yak(female). 
See zo. 

zdm^imlf, V. intr., go to- 
gether (many people) ; 
from c'b)U( ? 

zdph lonm'of. v., praj' (es- 
pecially Hindus). 
zor, n., strength ; — .'•w, 

strong; — md f.xro.mo zor 
xro, weak. 

:t*/-<,n., adj. .anxiety, anxious ; 
— hoc'imdi', be anxious, 
become anxious. 
zbrmennor . v. intr., be 
born. 

zoriiilf, V. intr., ri.se (sun). 
zdrdp, z"fp"f, adv., imme- 
diately, suddenly. 
zdflie, n., quarrel. 
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zii.ia, 11., heart (Hindi, yi); 
luiiKiUh zutd ■'iea. ii'rit- 
able. 

zukyd ra 'itf , v, tr., .shake ; hdl 
— , nod. 

;«?(/(), n., lichen. 
zdni'rea, ii., one of nnisician 
caste. 

zuinroritk' (-ff), female of 
zdmreu, caste. 
zungd, ii.. earthquake. 


zu hied III ig'.y. tr. ; ; a hlen nig‘. 

V. intr., sliake. swing. 
ZHniiiig‘ (-do). V. tr., like 
(per.son, food). 
zniiiiiiij- (-go), V.. begin. 
ziigirt. n.. crease, wrinkle ; 
— fhohniig', become 
wrinkled. 
zdrgoh, n., fever. 
zii>diiinig‘, V. ref., like one 
another. See ztounig'. 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OP THE FOURTH TEXT OF 
THE MYAZEDI INSCRIPTIONS 

By C. O. BLAODEN 

j|^£AVING dealt in JRAS., October, 190!), and July, 1910, 
witli the Talaing text of tlie inscriptions of the 
Myazedi pagoda at Pagan (Burma), I propose to offer 
a few suggestions liere upon the Intlierto undeciphered 
fonrth text of this polyglot i-eeord. This text, like each 
of the others, exists in two copies, on two separate pillars. 
Oil tlie one it mea.siires about :191 by 13 inehe.s, on the other 
about 4.9.} by 11 to 12 inches. I shall call the former A, 
the latter .B, when a di.stinction lias to be made between 
them. The .script is an old form of the Indian alphabet. 

I have to thank M. L. Finot and IMr. Taw Sein Ko for 
valuable assistance in dealing with thi.s text. The former 
lent me two photographs and an estampage of it, the 
latter also furnished me with photographs and estampages, 
both of this text and of others wliich might throw some 
light upon it. Each also gave me u.seful hints and 
information, for which I am much indebted to them. 

I am informed that tins text has puzzled a good many 
people, and that a number of views have been held as to 
the language in which it is written. It has variously 
been conjectured to be in .some old form either of Assamese, 
Tihetaii, Camhojan, or Shan. These sugge.stions appear 
to hai'ti been purely hypothetical : they are certainly not 
confirmed by the internal evidence of the document itself. 
It did not seem to be practicable to make a start by 
attempting to identify the language of the text, there 
being too many languages that might conceivably have 
been used for epigraphic purposes on this occasion. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, one circumstance that made the 
iuseription the more mysterious and interesting was just 
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this, that apart from Pali, PuriiR-sf. Talainj;. and Sanskrit, 
no lan';'uai;v was known to inn as ha\ino’ horn so nsod 
in Burma about tliis tinie : and it was coi taiidy none of 
tliese. so that all n jn’lorl theories were necessarily of tlie 
vae'uest kind. 

My own method has been to study tlie te.xt itself, in 
both copies, coinpKUe it with the parallel ver.si(nis and 
endeavour to analyse it as far as possible. It seemed to 
me that when this process had determined a certain 
number of words and thrown some light on the structure 
of the unknown languao-e, there would bt‘ a reasonable 
chance of identifying it. supposing that it still existed. 
For one must not lose sight of the possibility that in 
the eight centuries or so which have elapsed since the 
engraving of this reconl the language may have become 
absolutely extinct, leaving m* direct descendant or closely 
related ol lateral tf» represent it. In that case, unless 
further material for its study is made available, it does 
not seem likel}' that a complete analysis of this short 
record can ever be made. If, on the other hand, the 
language has survived in .some modern form, a careful 
compari.S(jn of it with our text will probably (as in the 
case of the Burme.se and Talaing ver.si(ms) succeed in 
sohing all or nearl\' all the problems presented b\- this 
inscriptitjn. 

Tlie script being Indian and the pai’allel wrsions con- 
taining a number ol proper names and Indian loanwords, 
there was no lack of clues to help towards the rcadine- of 
the alphabet ; and the first step was to pick them out and 
thus identify as many of the letters as could be dctcrmiiusl 
in that wa}'. A first glajicc at the A text brought out 
two leading facts: one. the very frei|uent u.se of svmbols 
resembling the \i.sarga and anus\ai'a ' (and also 

‘ .Sometime Miitteii on the nglit of tlie cliiunctei-. wlieii liy reason of 
tlie in-esenee ot \'ouel ^yinhols tlicre i- no i<K*m (or if on the top. 
-V -iniilar lea^on .-iiipear^ to account toi (l.iit tlicic is apparently one 
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a Hubsevipt form of auusvara _ and \arious combinations 
of these, g , and | ); the other, the division of the text 
into clauses by marks of punctuation | \ similar to those 
of the other versions, and also in some eases b}’ a simple 
stroke i . which is not, as has sometimes been supposed 
(e.g. in Haswell’s Grummaticul XoG^ o.ml Yocahulury of 
the Feyuun Lanymiye, 2nd ed., p. 12), a modern invention, 
but (|uite a common feature in the Talaing inscriptions of 
this period. Next a comparison with the other versions 
of the Myazedi record brought out the proper names and 
some of the loanwords which are common, nintotF 
mutandis, to all or more than one of them. They ar(' 
the following i ; — 


Fourth Text (A). 

1. 2 ■. Eunaclhanahu 

8. Sri Tribhuvanadi “tyadha- 
inaraja 

4 . T ri loga vadasa, 4 ade v i 
4, G, 8, 18, 22. Bajagiuna 

15. mahatho 
ilugalubiidiidisathe 
Sumedhabadi^ ‘ 

16. Yrahmaba 
Yradeyo. 

Su 

17. Sagasivarabadi’ 


Other Texts. 

Arimaddanapur 
Sri Tribhuwanadityadliam- 
inaraj 

Trilokawataihsakiidewi 

Eajakuniar 

mahather 

Muggaliputtatissatther 

Sumedhapandit 

Brahmapfd 

Brahmadiw 

Son 

Sanghaaenawarapandit 


’ The forms in tlie tir.st eolninn are transliterated to the best of my 
abilitv, having regard to the .shajies and probable values of the letter^. 
Those in the second column are taken from one of the other versioms, 
usually the Burmese, as spelt therein and transliterated (except that 
I here write tr instead of r) in the ordinary wtiy. without any reference 
to the modern peculiarities of Burmese or Talaing pronunciation. 
I leave the visarga and auusvara symbols (and their variants and com- 
binations) in their original shapes for the iiresent. 

- The line-references throughout are to A unless otherw ise slated, 
s The engraver foi’got the Xit and put it in afterwards below the line, 
adding a small cross to mark its jiroper place. 

^ A mistake tor Vnihmmlejjol ; r. iii/oi. 
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Foteth Text (A). Other Texts. 


1. 20. SamanalO-' 
Eabai 
[?j ivu; 

28. saveiiodeiTe 
bivne 

26. Medeya 


Sakmunalou 

Rapfn' 

Henbuiw 

surwwanutanfui 

pi-ajnri 

Metteya 


I need not detail tlie vanou.s steps by which these 
words were identified : of course it wa.s not all done at 
once, but tlie.se were the point.s to which inquiry was first 
directed, and their identification produced a gnodly array 
of letters of the alphabet. In 1. 2(i the two word.s pre- 
ceding Medeiin were pre.sently recognized as Hfulhn Art 
(i.e. Buddha Arofct. in the Burme.se text Art), thu.s 
discovering two more letters, a new - (oblong in shape, 
rather like the other h, but with a cross-bar), evidently 
related to and perhaps borrowed from the Talaing h, and 
an initial a (a most archaic form, closely resemliling the 
n of the fourth century Veiigi .script) wliich apparently 
does not occur elsewhere in our te.xt. 

The variants of the above words jiresented by the B 
text aie curious and instructive. They are : (B) 1. 3. Trilo- 
gavadasagadevi ; 1. ].o, mhathe, IMugalubudi'sathe ; 

1. 16, Saumedhabadi , f’raiimadeyo^ ; 1. 20, Samanalrb. 

and 1. 21, Ji'vtij (or, possibly. Ji vfi ). 

Before attempting to decipher any more of the text 
I think it will be as well to set out in tabular form the 
letters thus identified, together with their e<iuivalents in 
the other \ersions and their probable phonetic values 
in this text. 


' The o luis a hook o!i the top turning to the right, the force of whicJi 
I do not know : it looks like od au, an ijnpro)»ahle eoinliination ; perluips 
it is meant to denote o (or n'{). 

“ I distinguish it eonventumally hy a dot underneath, as I have 
previously done in tlie case of the Talaing equivalent. 
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APrARENT PaL.EO- COBRESPORDINi; LETTERS 

Pkoba ble 

GRAPHICAL YaLFES. 

OF OTHER VERSIONS. PHONETIC V.VLUES. 

I. Consonants. 

c> 

k. (gg), (ngh) 

k 

3 

j. k 

j (and S •?) 


n, (.iii) 


n 

n 

th 

th, (tth) 

th 

t 

t 

t 

d 

t, (ndX t, (tt), tl 

t, d 

dh 

(th, (iiah), (dd) 

dh 

u 

n 

n 

b 

P 

V 

bh 

bh 

hh 

ni 

m, (mm), (km) 

in 


y, (eyo = iw) 

y 

r 

V, (ar) 

r 

V 

V (Pali), tv, (nvw), b, 
(nh) 

V (or w ■?), 

s 

s, s, (ss), (liis) 


h 

h 

h 

] 

1 

1 

i.) 

b, p 

II. Yowtrls. 

b (or p ?) 

a (initial) 

a 

a 

a (inherent) 

a, (aih), (ak), (ah), 
(an), (at), (ad), 

(am),‘ a, u 

a 

i 

i, (it), i, (iya), (en), 
(ena) 

i (and i ?) 

n 

u, i 

n 

li 

u, (iig), (lit), (ud), 
(nr), (uiw), (on) 

n 

e 

e, (et), (en), (er), a, 
(aj), a, (an), (eyo 
= iw) 

e 

0 

0 , II, (eyo - iw) 

0 

o (?) 

(on) 

o(?) 

ai 

ity 

ai 

an 

u 

h (?) 


’ These and some of the other groui)S in parentlieses are of course 
ultcniatives to some of llie doiihlc letters similarly grouped in the first 
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I shall not attempt to discuss in detail the paheoo-raphical 
charactei-istics of the script. 1 have compared it with the 
various f( 3 riiis (jf the Indian alphabet "iveu in Holle s 
Toht'l I'li-ii O'l'J- I'lt 2s le^LiL'-I ivli-fclif: A^t ji]i< iljifti- n (Batavia, 
18-S2) and with a mjod many Indian imeriptions without 
tindin;j; anythin^' ipiite like it. But I am struck ■with 
its extremely archaic character. eKpecially a^ reEiards the 
letters d//, h. initial and subscript if. This fact was also 
pointed itut to me by M. Fiuot. who drew my particular 
attention to the last-named letter, which in its anchor- 
shaped form (he informs me) is characteristic of the early 
period of the Indian alphabet, up to rin-a .’i.SO A.D.. and is 
Ipiite exceptional in an inscription of m’/'cn 1100 A.D. 
It ai^pears fuither froni the table- of letters just niven 
( 1 ) that the letters are not used consistmuly but inter- 
chaim-eablv, so that it look.s as if the traditions of correct 
spelling’ had almost died out, (2) that there is a tendency 
to u.se the sonants as surds! from which it inay perhaps 
be inferred that the languag'e had had time since its 
tii'.st acipiisition of this alphabet to sutler considerable 
phonetic changes, some of its original sonants having 
become surds. - 

In view of all these facts I think it may reasonably 
be inferred that this .script had been in use for several 
centuries for writing this particular language and that 
the peoph' who wrote and spoke it had an ancient but 

part of file Talile. The oiijeel iii ili'-plin nig- tlieia thii^ i.s to driiM 
attention to tlie peculiar jilionetic chai'acter of llie l<ui<^iuig‘e pointed 
out tuft'd. 

^ I am not (piite '-ure that tlie letter 1 lui\e remlered d nuiv not (in 
<omo ca'^C'-. at any rate) he {. 

- Or, alternatively, that the language ot our text deiived its aljihabet 
not (liiect trom India, hut tlirough a language iimvhich this phenomenon 
had occurred. In Taiaing similarchunges have taken place ; hut whether 
they can he dated as far hack a.-^ some centuries hcfore the date of this 
inscription i^ a question that needs further iiKpiiry. In any case the 
form oi thi" alphabet is mueh more archaic than the contemporary 
Taiaing. 
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rather decaying civilization (of Indian origin, like all 
the civilization of ^ve^tern Indo-Chinal and lived in some 
little backwater of their own rather outside the main 
current of progress and change. It also .seems t<j follow 
that the language of these pe(^ple (1) did not draw a verv' 
clear distinction hetween long and sliort vowels, (2) did 
not tolerate closed syllables at all. and therefore objected 
to final consonants and also such medial combinations 
as kin. injh ■ ijtjk etc., and doubled consonants such as 
iiLiii, .s’s, hut (3) allowed eomhinations beginning a svllable, 
if the 3 " were of the type / y, t)\ bn ( = yr), rr { = and 
(I) tended (like the languages of Indo-China in general) 
to abbreviate long Indian words lyy cutting off the last 
syllable. These facts, so far as the\' inaj^ be contirmed 
by the rest of the record, when nltimately deciphered in 
its entirett’, must he taken into account in anj' speculation 
that inav be made as to the identity of the languacfe. 

Going hack lujw to the beginning of tiie text and 
appl\-ing tliese ascertained results, we hnd tlie Indian 
word stju', “ prosperitj-," occurring near the beginning of 
1. 1. The name of Buddha dues not occur close to it, as 
it does in the Burmese and Talaing versions, but instead 
of it is a group wiiich appears to read Dafhaijacbt, for 
Tathagata, a title of the Buddlia. Tlio .second letter, 
conjecturalh’' recognized as fh hv’ it.s characteristic form, 
will he hnnid continued later on. The word Jiadha, 
however, occurs jin.-isi in in tlie text with reference to the 
Buddha-statue which the prince Kajakumilr made. It 
will he found in 11. 10 (twice), 11. and 22; and in 1. 1!) 

^ A^piiattht (.•oiisouant's (U) m>t count as two )»ut a.s one. Thii> may 
•>erve to explain the ajipareut exception hm in Vrahmn- ; or it may have 
sounded VrttJuhwt- i^cf. the \aviant spelling for nmhntlif-). It is 

noticeable that even ih and /) are unrepresented iii the language of this 
text. This got*'- to sliow that its iinus\Tira doe^ not stand for either 
of these. 

" And even •></• in Xy/ ; hut tliis may lie merely a conventional ivay of 
writing. There are some subscript letters in the text where a vowel 
uiHst be .su[)plied. 
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occurs ijaiUui. u-liich I take to )>o a mistake for tlie same 
word (in the variant spelling Hrnlha)} Traiisliterating- 
the other Avords tliat can now be read more or less 
completely, we find after llmiaillni ndho in 1. 2 a formula 
of which the first h-tfer is as yet undetermined. It looks 
rather like an initial /<.- The vowel over the next letter 
is evideuth' a form of /. but as it appears to have an 
extra hook I take it provisionally for and tentatively 
read the Avhole formula as unii hi -, v'. The same 
expression occurs after I's'/u' I'rihli ii rd m.idi t jiinJIiiinia I'nja . 
the kino's name, in 1. d and in the variant form hi. f<i 
■Hint after the siueen's name, and 

Rajfifiirrn'i, the prince's ( rb/r II. 4-, d. N. Ibi. Evidently it 
means somethino' like •'■(was) named", and consists of 
two parts. ?«/;<( and hi. ■>•/. (But what is meant by 
hii vi alone in 1. 14 is not clear, unless it meaii.s 
‘"exclaimed It may be a mere expletive.) 

As we find tlie prince's name repeatedly preceded by 
the formula inmjn ^ n (?) .sy( ; (in 11. (i. S. 21, where thi.s 
formula is preceded by a tvord hij. and in 1. 18, where it 
is not), the natural inference is that this formula meun.s 
the fiueeii's sou ''. Testino- this, Ave find that iikuiu ' 
precedes the ijueen's name in 1. d and a (?) .sv/ p occurs just 
before the princes name in I. 4, Avlierc* they are resjAectively 
introduced. Therefore means '‘(jneen ()i'“con.sort 

and is the lainju, of the Burmese version, the modern 
Burmese ooDOg, “ Avife, and .so. mejins "son and is the 
Burmese * sd, modern ccog, and the syntactical order here 
is the sann.' as in Burmese, but contrary to the Talaine 
idiom. This conclusion is confirmed bv the phrase in 
1. 24, Avhere Ave h’nd /// (probably to be proncAunced hi) 

' B iiglitl v hay BHiIIki litre. (_)r initial > 

Pei'hiip', lioii'ever. tlie )iool^ ]>. merely ti prolongivtion ot tiie left part 
lit tlie m. and the vowel xMiiliol standi fur /. 

Heieafter, when eivintr a wont in the ilniuati eliaraeter and nailing 
It sinipU' Buintese I imply that it oecuts in the Butmese te.xt of the 
Mvazedi record. 
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Kii/i with the meaning “my son ’ or “my child’’, as the 
parallel versions i-e([uire. From this it follows that gi, 
which oceans thrice in this line, means “ my ” and 
precedes the noun it cjujilities (as in Burmese, not in 
Talaino). and that in the phrase nuiyuo n (?) so S the 
word provisionally read ?/. is a jiossessive affix or particle. 

From the analogy of the corresponding Burmese words 
it also appears highly prohahle that the visarga symbol 
is used in this text as a tomrl mark; and it seems not 
unlikely that the Burmese (who did not use it in the 
parallel version) subsequently borrowed its use as such 
from the people who spoke the language of our text. 
Tlii.s use Ilf the visarga symbol as a tonal mark is con- 
firmed by t!\e ]U'oper names in which it occurs. Similarly, 
the proper names show that the subscript anusvara can 
only indicate some slight peculiarity in the pronunciation 
of a vowel, while a combiuatiou of it with an anusvara 
symbol placed rather higher and to the right of a letter- 
group also has some such etiect. The.se are therefore 
apparently also tonal marks. 

We should expect to find a word for “ city " somewhere 
near Ri. iiKirllKi.iKihu in 1. 2. and looking for it we find 
a group which apparently read.s prl2. The close analogy 
of the Burmese pVfiTi, modern 0^. .sufficiently confirms 
this rt'adiiig, hut it is to be noted that the order is difierent 
from the Burmese, for the word pn precedes the proper 
name instead of following it. Kevertiug again to 1. 24, 
we see that the word occurring immediately after the 
second i/i must be the eipii valent of “ grandchild and 
looks like pU, which compares very well with the Burmese 
udhj, modern c[g3, and also confirms the reading 
pi'lz abiove. 

doing back now to 11. 20-1. which contain the names 
of the three villages, Sinnn Rn^x'i, and [•-ni[]raS, we 
see that each is followed by a similar pair of characters, 
which on the analogy of the Bnrmeso and Talaing versions 

.TRAS. Util. 
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may be buppused to mean ‘-village" and - one" respectively, 
veadiug the second one tn. To te-'t this Ave look a little 
further on in 1. 21 and tint! the other character in aphra.se 
which must mean " tho.se three villages of slaves , betAveen 
a Avord h’o ' and .something that looks like hul : and 
looking- back at 11. -5. ti, and 12 Ave see that these .same 
three Avords ha\-e aho been used there in the .same order 
and Avitli the same meaning of - three A'illages (it .slaA-e.s . 
Therefore the middle one, Avhich may be conjecturally 
i-ead o, though thi.s i.s a mere gue.ss founded on its shape, 
must mean '-Aillag-e and the (jther tAVO, Z/v/ ' and An,, 
must mean - slave " and -- three But Avliich i.s Avhich ' 
Line 24 tells us that fiv . means -slave", for it ofcur.s there 
Avithout any of thi.‘ other Avords. Tlierefore Jm''. (if that 
be the right reading) means - three " and may be compared 
Avith the Burmese .'>■» /a, nKjdern o^.and hi means --one", 
Burmese /"<■, modern ooc. Moreover, the language uses 
the order - shtA es \ illag-e.s three not like the Burmese 
and Talaing ‘- slaAcs thi-ee \ illag-es". and in this respect 
apparently resembles Chin. Ltishai, Miri-Ahor land Kachin. 
sometimes), but differs fr(jm .Shan and Karen. 

Cijing back to 1 . 10 avc find a ])lii-ase liadJui u, {!) ihti'^ 
ho hi’ijduiiii tlnj. Tilt,* loiig Avord hnirJ i mil suggests an 
Indian loauAvttrd. and my frieml M. Caf.atoii, to Avliom 
I referred it. at once iih'iitilied it A\itli the Sanskrit 
pni/iinu, statue. ' The natural inference is that flm 
means -- golden" and is a loanword from the 'ralaing 
fliiir. mi.)dern <xi5- Testing this hj- reference to 1. Id. 
Ave fiml t}iii there tAvice. once after i/ridhii (for Budhn) 
and again after a W(;rd Avhich must mean -".spire". 
It also occurs in I. 11 alter Jiiidhn and in 1. 13 aftei- 
huo In'll. Therefore the AA'ord really is tlm and means 
■‘gold" or ‘ golden '; and the language, though it folloA\-.s 

' The I'll IS a new letter, coiijeetiu-ally hleiitilied t.y its eliaracteristic 
shape. tUiicii is not unlike the olilei- Indian forms and the contemporary 
tonn in the jiarallel Biirme'se and Pali version's. 
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the Burmese order in putting the possessive before the 
principal noun, nevertheless agrees with Talaing in 
putting this descriptive word (which may, however, he 
regarded as being primarily either noun ^ or adjective, 
though here used as the latter) after the principal noun. 
Incidental!}’ this identification also confirms the reading 
DatluujO-da in 1. 1. The words chuS bo may be compared 
with tile Burmese achoii, modern goooS?, likene.ss," 

‘ image,’ and the modern Burmese “shape”; the 
whole phrase must mean ■■ golden image in the likeness 
of tlie Buddha ' . 

Before gudha [sic] in 1. 1.9 we find what looks like 
■duhana. (to be pronounced (■•ioiHi.iio), clearly the Sanskrit 
sfhapona, “placing,” liere with the .special meaning of 
“enshrining” (like the Talaing ihd.jyaitCi). The use of the 
Sanskrit instead of the Pali form u.sed by the other 
versions is quite in harmony with the other archaic 
characteristics of our text. We need have no hesitation 
now in identifying gg in the same line with the San.skrit 
gulnl, “ cave” (i.e. a particular type of pagoda), for this is 
confirmed by its recurrence in 11. 20 and 22. Clearly also 
the word for “ spire ’ which follows almost immediately 
in 1. 19 can be read -dou (probably to be pronounced 
.''•/u or dll, cf. Soumrdha in B), and it would seem to 
be the Sanskrit These word.s are supported by 

the Pali version with its gahink karimnatho pikaih, and 
thus the readinir dahonn receives corroboration. 

Going back to 1. IS we find a phrase of three words 
which must mean “ that having been done ’. or the like, 
as the other version.s show. The second and third word.s 
are fiidg. The inference is that fadn i.s a participle 
denoting the past ten.se, and this is confirmed by its 
occurrence, mostly at the end of clauses and just before 
punctuation marks, in 11. .5, 7, IS, 20, and 22. We may 
provisionally assume that Ihadg in 1. 2 and da in 11. 9, 14, 

' Probably primarily a noun : cf. Irao snijha, infra. 
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and 21 are mere variants of the same word. The first 
woi’d of tlie phrase of tliree above referred t(j suggests 
the meaning ■■ that Testing this by 1. 4 we tind that 
when followed by the possessive atlix n ( 0 it means ” her . 
Conjecturally one may compare the Burmese finuir, tliiu', 
modern c^. and ha\ing regard to the form of the letters 
one may provisionally read the word (Umii. The consonant 
agrees well with some of the older forms of (Ih and with 
the modem Burmese form. The vowel is the same as 
in stun and SaiiininUtn (B). and tlie pronunciation was 
probably fha or iJrn. Anyliow. the use of the word 
(as appears from 11. 5. 7, 8. f). 10, 13. 17, 18. 20) is parallel 
to that of the Burmese word which resembles it so closely. 
The word yh (11. 2. 11, 12, 13, 21. 22, 24. 20) appears 
also to be a demonstrative and may perhaps be compared 
with the Burmese iy. Ijj, modern gT. Both these words 
precede the nouns they (pialify. as in Burmese. In Talaing 
such words usually follow their nouns. 

Another word very frequently used in our text is bal. 
which we tind before iiKiyn 8 (11. o, 0, 8, 21), before BiijJha 
(11. !J, 10, 11. 20), and preceded by another .symbol (possibly 
to be read tra 8. and in that case apparently identical with 
the word for ‘-slave")' before the names of each of the 
ecclesiastics mentioned in 11. 14-17, and again in the same 
condhnatiou before what looks like saijha- (probably 
representing siiDiyJai, "church ’) in 1. 17. The inference 
is that hnZ is an honorific prefix or title, meaning “kji-d ” 
or ■' lady ' as the casi- may bee It is to be noted that 
the Burmese N'ersion also uses what ap 2 )eai's to be an 
lionoritic ( /"'// or /"'//) before its '■ cons<n't. As 

^ Very ]»0'.'.il)ly is heie iii Bunnc^e la replace a 

pei 'anal proiKtuii of tlie Nt perMiii. that the coiiihinalion //>/ , ha ^ 
uoiild mean '‘iny lord it tnn''t have some Mich mcaiimy in any case, 
however aniveif at. Note that tlie \vntax analoy^oii'' to that of 
pO''‘se''>ive pronuuns (which precede) but coiUiuiA to that of (le'criptive 
wonU (which follow the principal noun). 

- The i/Jt a new letter conjecturally identified by its .shape. 
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this }>n 3 ill 11. 7 and 13 precedes a ivord which looks 
like td(/8(also occurring in H. 9 and 17) where a word 
for ■■ king ’ must occur, we infer conjecturally that 
tfh( o means " king- ", If rightlj" read, this can onlj’ be 
pronounced with a short indeterminate vowel after the 
i-, as tda 8 is unpronounceable.^ Going back to 1. 7, we 
see that the words for 28 years " must be found 
somewhere between this “ king,” and the 

(past participle) at the end of the clause. Comparing 
the iiiteri'ening s^-mbols with the corresponding ones in 
11. 1, 2, where equivalent ’ words must occur, we are 
forced to the conclusion that /trc°( means ‘-'eight” and 
the word beginning with s and ending with iS means 
•‘year”. If the subscript letter can be n the word is 
to be read .sni?, and we may compare the Burmese anJiar. 
iilidc, modern ^S. With hra. “eight," we mai- 

compare the modern Burmese qS ; but the contemporarj- 
Burmese spelling, curiously enough, was liet. (The 
Burmese //- must liave been almost a palatal sibilant ; 
cf. Ifi’nhii i u: = Jrrii ?.) 

As the word for - death " or •• to die " must occur with 
reference to the king and queen in II. 5 and 7 respectively, 
we look for what the clau.ses have in common and find 
a word In. which in 1. o is immediately followed by tuda. 
denoting the past tense. Therefore hi means to die 
and one may compare the Burmese equivalent -siy, modern 
GOO. which goe.s .some way towards confirming our former 
e( (nation /ee' = Burme.se .sa, /a, modern In the clauses 
which contain the word for '■ to give " (11. o, (i, 12, 13) 

’ It Is po-^sible tiuit tlic subscript luuisvaru iii ibis and other such 
M'nrds is the tonal mark of tlie first, indeterminate, syllable. But as 
1 have at pre-'cnt no means of deciding; the point I transcribe them just 
as I find them. 

- Untoituiiately it appears that different expressions for ’■•twenty” 
are used in these two places. Consequently I have not been able to 
identify cither of them witli certainty, and cannot be quite sure of the 
cipiivalents for 1,000. 0, and which should occur in 1. 1. 
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we lincl the form pii i recurrinij' and infer tluit it means 
"to give”. The Burmese modern ooi ■ is apparently 
a distant relative ; and there are somewhat similar 
eipiivalents in other languages of the family. 

The king's speech in 1. 14 gives us a phrase ol three 
words, repeated. This must mean something like " goc>d 
deed ’’, and the reading appears to he Im fird. rim ' . As 
the word [iru appears to rt'cur in 1. 23. where a word 
■■ deed ’’ or the like must occur, it seems likel}' that pi'd 
means ” deed Perliaps one may compare the modern 
Burmese ^ ; but I note that the contemporary forms 
are i)lu- and phi and that in the Burmese version they 
mean “ to make Here, on the other hand, the word for 
to make ” appears to be se ( 1. 10 . Iji j Ipiali Od 11. 11 - 12 . 
19, hi': .sc). The syllable hi. is found constantly before 
verbal roots. Thus, besides the cases already (juoted (and 
others as yet uiiexplaine<l ) we have hi. hi tudi). •'died" 
( 1. 5), Ip.o pii.o, "'gave (11. o. 0, 12). /n -■ an, ■■ enshrined ' 
( 1. 19). It would sei-m that this hi - is some sort of verbal 
auxiliary or prefix. In view of the (jther words which 
have pro\ed to be more or less closely related to Burmese 
eiptivalents. it is now perhaps legitimate to assume (at 
any rate provisionally) that iinu (if rightly so read) is 
related to the modern Burmese craopS. " name.” The old 
Burmese formula corresponding to ii.mi hi si is //ma sn. 
while ;/ina e' corresjKjnds to our hi ■ ' si ii mJ. 

Besides the points of syntax already iioteil a few more 
are illustrated by the portions of the text which can now 
be made out. The direct object genei-ally precedes the 
verb (as in Burmese; not d’alaing. as a rule, though 
exceptions do occur). Thu.s, in i. 10 we have lindhn a 
chu ': ho hrodniia tho tu ( i) hi . .sr /•//n ('), " made a g(dden 

image in the likeness of Bm.ldha. ' J..ike‘wise in 1. (5 we 

' I cannot e.\|j!ain ki/a . -ttliieli may lie a vei'l.al utiix liclpinrr nut the 
-eii'-c ot M. Tile letter /.• i-. a new one. con|e<'tui'alh nlentitied as siieli 
liy its le-enililancc with old fninis m tarimis Indian aljiliahcts. 
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find iiKii/ii" 11 fra''- tra° a hnl hinpoo thaS hli S maya° u 
■^ii 3 Rnjayuhin ura, “ j^ave the queen’s goods and the three 
villages of slaves to the queen’s son Rajakumar ” (see also 
11. 5. 12. 23, 2(1). But there appear to be instances to the 
c<)ntrary in 1. 19. It is aliuo.st certain that the language, 
like Burmese but \mlike Talaing, uses postpositions for 
prepositions. This seems to follow from the order of the 
words in 1. 17, where after enumerating the names of the 
Several ecclesiastics the next clause begins d/(OU f-raghuo 
"these church dignitaries ” (i). The equivalent of 
in the presence of ’’ must be found in the words that 
follow this phrase.- On the whole the syntax comes fairly 
close to the Burmese without, however, being actually 
identical with it. The language is largely monosyllabic, 
and it cN'idently pos.se's.sed a fairly developed .system of 
tones, some of which (perhaps all) are indicated in the 
script by the visarga and anusvara .symbols and their 
eombinati<m.s. 

At this stage it .seems desirable to make a provisional 
summing up of the results arrived at up to the present. 
As the' language is certainly not Indian, the Indian 
loanwords can have no Ijearing on its identity, and I leave 
them out of count, like the projjer itames. There then 
remain the following words (I add a (juery to such readings 
or interpretations as seem to me at all doubtful) ; — 

1. saC = son (Burmese .sfi, modern ooD?)- 

2. inat'aF = wife, con.sort (Burmese maya, modern 
OOODS). 

3. hi = to die, death (Burmese siy, modern goo). 

4. lira = eight (Burmese het. modern ^5). 

.■). pa3 = to give (Burmese piy, modern goS). 

(i. ta = one (Burmese tac. modern ooS). 

^ Thi'> may rt‘pre'>'ent Saii''knt flran/n. ** goods. ' 

- On the other liand tliere is the curious position of the word ti: 
(; 4 »pai'ently = •• in ”) hftween the deuioiistrcitive t/d and the noun priZ. 
Cf. its use in 11. ’io, i?4, 
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7. prig (0= city (Burmese prai'i, modern (y^). 

8. ho3(') = three (Burmese surii, modern cq). 

9. sni3(') = year (Burmese aiihac, modern 33|>£). 

10. pli ( y = e-raudchild (Burmese mliy, iinxlern gQs). 

11. u ( B = possessive affix ( ? cl. modern Burmese di). 

12. dhau ( O = tliat, the ( ^ cl. Burmese tliuiw, thiw, 
modern ). 

13. uinl (') = name, called (O ( ? cl. Burmese man, 
modern aaa^)- 

14. ya(y = this, that (3 cl. Burme.sc iy, iy, modern 

1.1. chao( ') = lih’-iiess ( y (^cf. Burmese achan, modern 
330o£|). 

16. ho( .0 = shape ( 0 C cl. modern Burmese y ). 

17. tra3 = sla\e. 

18. ei = my. 

19. ha; = honoritic pretix or title. 

20. 0(0= x’ilhie'e. 

21. tad;}, thads ( .O, da(0 = past au.xiliary or participle. 

22. tdad ( 0 = kino. 

23. ha pra ( 0 cho B 0 = .it'ood deed ( '). 

24. se = to make ( O- 

2.5. hig = \ erhal prefix ( 

26. tha = e(jld, ooldeii (Talaino thar. modern oo6). 

A larm; proportion ol this list ol words is related to 
Burmese. In the first few words on the list tin' relationshi]) 
appears to me t(j he i|uite certain, in (jther cases it is at 
least probable. There should he clues einaieh here for 
the identification of the lane-uae-e, a.ssumine that it still 
exists. But one thine; is plaiul 3 ' pro\ed e\en h^' this 
preliminaiy su7-ve\'. It is that wi‘ ha\e before us 
a specimen of a lane-uae-e of Burnni, not some distant 
and foreign toneue. lIoi'eoNer, tlu‘ laneua^e must have 
been in some kind of contact with Talaiiie : the Talaine- 
loanword and the peculiar letter !> necessitate that 
inference. It s(.‘ems therefore [U'ohahle tli.at it was spoken 
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somewhere on the nortliern fringe of the Talaing language- 
sphere, which at this time must have extended nearh' 
to the latitude of Prome. Curiously enough, the only 
other specimens of the script in which our text is written 
have been found just there. The3’' consist of two much 
dilapidated inscriptions discovered at the Bebe pagoda 
and Kyaukka Thein referred to by General de Beylie ^ 
in his work Prome et Samara and a small clay votive 
tablet more recently found by Mr. Taw Sein Ko at 
Hmawza, near Prome.- Mr. Taw Sein Ko was good enough 
to send me estampages of these in.scriptions. The two 
former are practicall}' illegible, at anj- rate in our present 
state of almost complete ignorance of the language. But 
from a few combinations of letters that can be made 
out pretty clearly, I think it is likely enough that they 
are in the language of our text. The votive tablet is 
jdainer : but though I can identify .some of the letters, 
I am not able to make any sense out of it. Provisionally, 
however, I think the language of our text may with much 
lu'obability be ascribed to the neighbourhood of Prome. 
and it is not an extravagant conjecture to sugge.st that 
it may have been the language of the Pyu (or Pru) tribe 
which is said to have inhabited that region at an early 
period. ^Ir. Taw Sein Ko informs me that ‘‘ Pyu ” is the 
name ajiplied to Burma by the Arakanese as late as 
the twelfth centuiy A.H. and by the Chinese in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. He says that the Pyus appear 
to have been converted to Hinduism and that they burnt 
their dead and buried the ashes in earthenware urns. He 
suggests that they were probably of Shan origin." 

^ The recent deatli of tins ex{>lorcr (hy drowning; in the lapids of the 
Me Ivhong:) is a great loss to Indo-Chinese exploration and research. 

- The latter is illustrated in JRAS., Jan.. Itlll, Vlate VIII. 1 (faciiu’- 

ir,0). 

' See also his Rejiort of the Superintendent, Arclueological Surve\', 
Burnia. 1910. pars. 44--r>. He there quotes some remarks made b}’ the 
late Professor Buhler on our text. But that eminent epigraphist only 
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On this last point I should be inclined to disagree with 
him. So far a.s I have been able to make out this Myazedi 
inscription, I have found no evidence of any close 
relationship t(i the Tai languages. What is quite certain 
is that the language of our text (though assuredly not 
a mere dialect of Burmese) i.s either a Tibeto-Burman 
one or has been deeply modihed by .some member of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. If the second alternative i.s 
the correct one, then .sucli modifying influence would 
almost certainly be that of Burme.se. But both the nature 
of the Tibeto-Burman words found in our text (which 
includt' such common words a.s ■■ to die ”, “ to give “ son ”, 

■■ wife ”, and the like, to .sa\' nothing of the numerals) 
and also their form make me regard the language as 
an independent member of the Tibeto-Burman familj’. 

I am not myself familiar with that vast group of 
languages and am therefore n<)t qualified to pursue the 
inquiry much further. But I believe that enough has been 
done in this preliminary survey to open a path for other 
e.xplorers who may be better e<juipped than myself. 

A complete interpretation of thi.s record will thrcjw .some 
light on the historical ethnography of Burma. It would 
st'em as if the Burmese had been preceded by other Tibeto- 
Burman tribes who had got down t<J the neighbourhood of 
Promt' long before the Burmese arrived there. But apart 
from legendary traditions of an ancient kingdom in that 
region, next to nothing appears to be known about them. 
I’hey must, however, have received some measure of 
civilization from India. probaVily through the Talaings of 
the coiist districts, for their po.ssession of this peculiar 
script cannot otherwise be explained. This inscription 
may therefore be of considerable importance in its bearim’' 
on the date of the introduction of Indian culture into 

el.incecl at rliy iii'Ci ijaioii and did not attt-iiipt to -ttidv it, as lie at 
once recognized that the liintraaire tva.s not .Sanskiitie. His lemark.s are 
theretoie not eery helpful. As to the votive tablet, see ihid., par. 38. 
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Western Iiido-China. Tlie forms that survive in its 
alpliabet are so archaic that tliey point to an importation 
of it from India at a fairly remote period. But I cannot 
deal with tliese matters, and I therefore leave the held to 
the palmou'raphers and the Tiheto-Burman scholars who 
(I hope) will presently succeed in .solving most of the 
remaining prohlems which this curious in.scription presents. 

I append a tentative tran.scription of the A text, divided 
into sections, with a conjecturiil translation added after 
each. It may he of use to other students, hut I recommend 
them to regard it with a critical eye.' The lines are 
numbered according to A, and the B variants are added 
below. 

§§ iSiri §§ Uathagada ha do ha' hi pdfi sgu da'; ha 
tvacfi jha(2) e hra u snis hi. tva. thada H" — Prosperity! 
U)'28 years after the 'rathagata's parinirvana — ya ti'" 
pri. Rimadlianabh umi hi si ! (3) Sri Trihhuvana- 
di tyadhamaraja umi hi si !! u d<i. da ha uvo. ^ ma(4)yao 
TiBogavadasagadevi ■' hi. si umi !1 — in this city called 
Arimaddanapur Sri Trihhuwanadityadhammaraja so-called 
was lord, his nueen con.sort was called Trilokawahxihsaka- 
dewi — <]hau u sa ! Kajaguma hi (.j) si umi d — her .son 
was called Bajakumrir — uva tra! o ho! hi pa! to i| — 
(tlie king) gave her three \illages of slaves — dhau ha' 
maya hi hi tada ((>)'’ ma[ya] ' u tra tra o ho hi; pa • 
tha hii maya- u sa ' Kajaguma uva d — when the queen 

' Many are •srill (lonl)tfnl. tliere are aKo in several places 

marks aliove or l)et\veen the line-' to ^^hlel^ I eaiinut at pieseiit attach 
any detinite meaninjj,'. 

- Till-' and the thn'c or four preeeihng \\ord‘s are Mjinewliat of a puzzle. 
They mu’^t repreNeiit ’‘Ih'JU I am not at all '^ure that what I have 
tran->ci died ' not the old numeral tigure tor The reading's ru 

and jha are uKo vciy duuhtful. Peihup" the lattei i'' really hha or jhfia. 
The lonner might po-'-^ihly he tliu. 

• B omit'' 11- * I am hy no moan'' "Uie of the final vowel. 

^ B read'' Triloga\ ada''agade\ p '■ Bin''eits jj hue. 

‘ B reads maya : . 
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liad died, he j^a^ e tlie (|Ueeii'.s ijijods and the three \ i]la‘^e.s 
of slaves to the (|ueen’s son Rajaknniar — (7) dhau ha^ ’ 
tdcT; siiib su- lira hi,^ tada !'-'hi sri hi lini- liH lii 
u mtu dh (S) ro !' — when the kino- luid reigned twent}'- 
eig'ht j'ears. he fell .sicd-: nigh nnto death — dhau ha 
inaya' u sa Rajagunia hi si unii ;! udi' (h) hi nitau 
ina dhau tda, to^ u fo tro di' hi, indaii ha da 
da !| — the queen's son named Rajakuinar, heing mindful 
of the benefits wherewith the king had nourished him — 
dhau hai (10) hiudha u cha; ho hradima tha tu^ hi se 
kyai I! — caused this golden image in the likeness of the 
Buddha to he made — dhau hit.' Budha'’ hi; tu= (11) thmu 
]oi ya iia hi. tdi . to. 1! — and brought thi.s Buddha 
into the presence and spake thus — ya ha ; ‘ Biidha tlui 
hiU ra5 saf hi) (12) se mahu' ha; uva pa", die cho? d — 
I present to my lord this Buddha which I ha\e made on 
mj’ lord's behalf — ya tra.' o® ho; hi': pal (13) niahui [' — 
the three \illages of sla\es that my lord ga\i.‘ me — va 
hai lira tha uva [la; die |l — I give to this .sacred image 
of gold — dhau lo' ha' tda i hi^; ri 'd' ( 1 4) pa’" d;,i hi ^ nu 
ha pra diol lia [ira ” cho’d- hit si j; — thereupon the 
king was delighted and <‘xclaimed, - A good deed, a good 
deed!" — dhau u do" traS ha) ( 1 b) mahathe ’ tra j ha- 
Mfigahthudadisatlie ' traS hd? Sumodhahadi® ” (Id) ' tra! 
ha? Vrahmaha ! tra? hac; Vi-adeyoC, ! tra? ha', Sn ' 
tra" hao (17) Sagasi\arahadi" || dhau tra' ha" sagha 

’ H ■\\ronyIs' luv. 

' rloulittiil readni^u. (lu. • H ha> i |' fori'. 

^ A a[)peai''' to lead to. lait the mark umh-i' tlie liiu* may lie aoridduta! 
H has to, Old}'. 

’ Perliiips to ])(■ read tkha. '• ii M ad> Ih'nllia. 

' B oinil^ ha^ . B oinil'^ o. '' H iH-rha])s irad- 1 1 . 

A appeal" to read plia, a doiihttul letter : B ha" pa. 

^ * B omit" t]n> pra. 

A a])pe<ir" to liave flio; heie. [ liave tc>lh>\\ed tlie 1> leadinu- 
' • B reads mluithe. n ,.^..^, 1 ^ .Mugalul.iidi .satlic. 

'' B read" Saumedhahadi . 

B read" riyiitly Vrahinadpyo" . (The dtnd.l tid in Imth eopic". ) 
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tvo n liuu du' du tda8(18) tii MS bi 8 cha toS tdu || — 
tlieii (in the presence of) my lord the chief monk, 1113 ^ 
lord tlie senior monk Mufjo-aliputtatissa, mj- lord the 
scholar Snmedha, mj’ lord Brahmapal, m\' lord Brahmadiw, 
mj’ lord Son, nijr lord the eminent scholar Samghasena, 
in the presence of these lords of the churcli the king 
poured water (on the ground) — dhan bis tada majurS u saS 
Raja(19)guma bis si umi ma [!|]*^ bio stabana - grid ha 
tha bis se go u stair tha bi[b]'‘ (- 0 ) tada || — that having 
been done, the queen's son named Rajakumrir enshrined the 
golden Buddha, and har ing made tire golden spire of the 
cave-pagoda — dhau go u hlau bio saS to S’’ || Samanalo°® 
o ta 1 ' Rabai o ta i [J]i[']c2l)vuS *0 ta ||® ya trag o hoS dk 
bi^ dk da j! — he pronounced the dedication of this cave- 
pagoda, and haring assembled (tlie men of) Sakmunalon, 
one village, Rapfir’, one village, and Hcnbuirv, one village, 
these three villages of slaves — \-a ba mayaS [u sa 8 ]^° 
(22) Rajaguma ya go” Budha uva tdu bii chai tada ![ — 
the (pieeii's son Rajakuniar, having poured out rvater to 
this cave-pagoda and Buddha — ati na biS dk cho [j|] — 
spake thus — [j’a]^’’ (23) ma gag pra bug sar’ehodehe breho 
bio big pag die na? ti^ plaS pad*'! — maj’ this m}’ act be 
a cause for giving me omniscience and rvisdom — (24) 3 ’a 
trag ti~ mtu krr g du^^ gi sa ? <la j gi pli da gi sruS da^'’ 
mra ja lihu dad' va (25) [Budha] uva ga ? hli g tog ma 

‘ B lia-*' \[. There a blur in A. - B reads stabana. 

' For Budlia : B leads Bu<lha. 

B ii]j:btly reads bi d. A has hi only, no trace of any ?. 

^ B reads ma lo; im-tead of to,, (which is not quite distinct in A : it 
might be rOo ). 

'■ B reads SamanaloD. " B ]ia> || instead of | . 

B reads .Irviig (or, possibly, JiA’ii^b ^ B has | instead of || . 

B reads u '^a5. B inserts baS. 

B lias II . B reads ya. 

Or perhaps pi or pan. tliough I hardly think so. It has one of the 
unexplained marks over it. 

Coiieeivahly these two words may be read ku5 du. B inserts | . 

B inserts || or | . B reads Budha. 
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di' I ga jlii ^ chi ga l)ro pda ma ta: liiT ' hfi-. " — as for 
these slaves, he it my son. be it my grandMin. be it my 
kinsman, or any other per.son. who shall do violence to 
those that I have dediciXted to this Buddha — (26) ya 
ba3 Btidha Ari Medeya da ba ; di chi ti tmu ma 
paS die choo ’ — may he never be permitted to approach 
the presence of the lord Buddha Ariyii Metteya. 

The following may be regarded as more or less probable 
identifications: — t\;i; (1. 2) = ■' to elap.se " ; u do: (1.3) = 
‘■therein ", doT (1. 14) = - in " (dbau u do; = thereupon " ): 
da, perhaps to be read ja “ (I. 3) = - was", (1. 24) = ‘'be it" ; 
uva (1. o)= 'to her", (11. 6, 12. l-'l. 22. 2.5) = a .suffixed 
particle forming the dative; toS (11. .I. 11. IS (20), 2-5) = 
a verbal affix (cf. Burmese tuiii. modern o^) ; hniE (1. 7) = 
“to be sick" (cf. Burmese na, modern u mtu du 

(1. 7) = 'near unto", ti' mtu (I. 24) = “ as for", di' du 
(1. 17) = “in the presence of"; ro? (11. 8 ( 20 )) = a verbal 
affix (meaning “ when ’’ ') : tuS (1. 10) = ■■ to bring " . 
log (1. 11 ) = •■ into ”. (1. 13) = ‘'in"; thmfi': (1. 11), tmu 
(1. 26) = ■■ presence ” : na (11. 11, 22) = “ manner '* (ya na = 
“thus’'); tdig (1. 1 1 ), dr (I. 22) = “ .spake " (but this will 
not account for di' in 11. 0. 21. 2-5); che (11. 12. 13. 23, 26 1 . 
cho; (11. 12. 14. 26). and perhaps cho (1. 22 ) = jiarticles 
used together and separately, mainly as verbal affi.xes 
(with the former cf. tJurmese ciy, modern go); ha 
(1. 14) = “ good", “worthy”; tvt) (1. 17) = a plural affix 
(cf. Burmese tui’, modern o^); clia (I. 18). chai (1. 22) = 
“to pour" ( ^ cf. Burmese GoS^goo^) ; tdu (11. IS, 22) = 
“water"; Idau (1. 20) = “ dedication " (Burmese Ihot. 
modern ogcS); gal (11. 23, 2.7) = “I"; kir. dfi (if it can 
be s(j read, 1. 24) = “ in the future"; sru _ (1. 24) = 

• kinsman”; nira ja hnu (1. 24) = “other men" (but the 

* Vei V <loul)ttul transcription ; perhaps Inii slunild I.e re.'icl. 

- H h.i., xome more punctuation marks to indicate tiie end of tlic text. 

It la i.. the riolit transcription here, then da3 in 1. U is iirohahlv to he 
mid la? . 
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hliu in ]. 17 is not quite explained); h]i8 (1. 25) = “to 
dedicate, to give to pious uses ” (cf. Biu'inese Ihu, modei’u 
but the hli§ in 1. 7 seems to be a different word ; 
ga (I. 25) = “ if ” ; hhi chi (1. 25, if it is the right reading) = 

“ violence, oppression ’’ (cf. Burmese anhip aeak, modern 
^5 oo5). Other possible identifications will sug-ge.st them- 
selves to anyone who studies this text and compares it 
carefull}" with the parallel versions. But I feel that I have 
already dealt rather too freely in conjectures, which at 
this stage of the inquiiy are at least somewhat premature, 
and I must refrain from throwing out any more hints that 
might perhaps only serve to mislead other students. 

I take this opportunity of correcting two slight mis- 
prints in my last paper fJR-lS.. July, 1910. p. 80C) ; — 

1. 20, for oDQoS read oo6o5. 

1. 21, /hr co;2q5 read oogoS. 

-\lso (with reference to JR-\iS., October, 1909, p. 1042) 
with the Taking expression hlaJj <joh, " this having been 
done,” “thereupon, ’ compare Bahnar blah, I'un des signes 
du preterit ; “ c'est fait, c’est reussi, c’est fini : deja, oui,” 
Cham blauJi, “puis, ensuite, apres ; fini, acheve, fin, 
c'est fait.” 

Finally, I have to thank Mrs. Bode for the following 
corrections and emendations of Pali words and phrases in 
my article in JRAS.. October, 1909 : — 

p. 1022, 1. 20, iov 2>afittJidj)iya read patitfla7ipi ija. 

ibid., 11. 27, 32, for patlinCu/a read patfiuiCnja. 

ibid., 1. 28, for nlbhinno bJiaraM ideate read nibhinno 
hlawa-suiddadc. 

ibid., 1. 29, for learentnia read hirontena. 

ibid., 1. 30, for Metfeyija-dipa-dinnasa road Metteyya- 
dTpadinnas'<a. 

p. 1033, 1. 17, for mdraii ant ilea royami. read rndranan- 
tikarogassa. 
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p. 1035. 1. 11, iov inohiiiifii<iiiiiii SI I iii'i ( i/iuit roiid 
nidlin utd 'j n inisi I iicii ij<i III . 

p. 1038, 1. 30. I'or iiiJtliiiliiiffliii read tiitllinliiiftjni, with 
the meaidn" " elad and joyful ", not " clapped his hands 
(This emendation. I may remark, hrinys the Pfdi version 
into line here with the Burmese ami Talainy texts, an 
additional proof of its correctness.) 

p. 1042, 1. 20; for juliii'u . . . siill,]iiiita insailha- 
tdlo-'ih join I'a . . . siikkliiiii t II cusailliil ti il'i III . 
ibid., 1. 31. for tjuljiij ml read fjinj^ni nn lii. 
p. 1048. 1. 30. for v.fiiiiJdurn lii read n iintjijn i-u m. 
p. 1 050. n. 2, for Tihil'i.iriifariisil'ij read TiJol'il rniii liisihi . 


Po.sTSCEiPT. Since the above was written. I have 
received from iMr. Taw Sein Ko estampayes of another 
inscription in the script and (apparently) the language 
of our text. It consists of a few words on the back of 
yet another votive tablet recently discovered at Hmawza. 
near Prome. The discussion of this and the other “ Pyu ' 
documents must be deferred to a future occasion, but it 
seems as thoitgh we were on the eve of interesting 
discoveries. If the evidence accumulates, a complete] v 
new line of research will be opened up, and our text 
evill acfjuire additional importance as the oidy available 
clue to it. 
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ANCIENT HISTORICAL EDICTS AT LHASA 

By B WADDKLL. C.B. BL.l). 

[t'onf ! hhkO j roni >1 liA^ . [>. 

V. Lhasa Ti:eatv-edi(T Jxsi imetiox />’ oe TtS;] a.d. 

{Till' xo-ciiJb''! " M II -1 ■•<11 iiif joint I'llo’t of S22 A.l). ) 

rj^HIS edict is displayed <iii tlie western face of the ifreat 
inonolitli pillar standiiie- in front of the Jo-k’aii 
temple of Lhasa, the eastern face of which bears the joint 
treaty-edict between the Lmperor Te-Tsune- and King 
Ix'ri Sr(ni-?de-/(tsan of TSd a 1).. already published hy me 
in the first article of tliis stu-it.’sd Like the latter edict 
it is in Viilingual form Tibetan and Chinese. 

It i.s already known tlirongh tlire-e translations of its 
Chinese A'ersion from I'eking. Firstly, one into French 
in ITS!) by the .h'suit missionary M. Amiot. from a Cliiuese 
history of the time of Kang-h.xi ; - ,,ne into Kussian about 
a century aeo by the Areldmandrite Hyaeinthe ; and a more 
precise one into Enelish by I )r. IJusludl. from a ruljbing 
(which I understood him to sav had been made bv a 
mandarin at Lhasa), and published in this Journal in 1880.'^ 
Although not dated, nor any Chinese emperor specified hv 
named either regnal or dynastic. Dr. Bushell. folloAving 

‘ .lUAS . lilU'.l. jip. ill’;!. et<-. 

“ ■Mt /ii'Hi'i > *h > i'loin>'o, |>at Ic'' nu''^u)nairi ^ <.ie IV'kin. vul. .\i\. 
|)|i. 'JU!) l.'E Tali'., t7S!l. M. Ainiot does net ''peeifv tlie title of tlli^ 
woi'k. liur ''tate> tliat it ’wso etliteil (»y Kiany-fan. a dui-toi ot tlie Haiilin. 
.mil coinplt ted in ItilMi, 

' .Tl!.\.s., pj). .Ado S, 

'* 'fill' introifuctoi v paragrapti (pioted liy Amiot ii. not reprc'ented in 
the text, and appeals to lie a giatuitini'. note liy tlie eopvist. It i.s 
" T.,a pieiniere anni’'e de Teli.ine-t''ine, I'Kinpeienr lies Tan'_r et cehii des 
Toud'an ont jure Eoli.'-ei vation exact ee i|ue est grave sur cette pierre ”. 
Tchiiii'j-I.-Iiiij, or iiro|ierl_\ t'h'ang-k’ing, is the title that Mu-Tsung gave to 
the years of his reign, the initial year of which corresponded to 8'21 .A.ii. 

JRAS. 1911. 2(! 
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M. Aiaiot, believed it to bi- the tivuty of the Eiiiperoi- 
Mii-Tsung of 821 A.nd 

An exaiiiiiiatioii. however, of the Tibetan \ersion. here 
translated for the Hr.st time, renders it practically certain 
firstly, that it i.s an iutetjral portion of the joint treaty- 
edict of Te-Tsung' and K'ri Sr(jii-/de'/a''an. Avhich i^ 
inscribed on the same pillar : and, ';ecoiidly, that it is 
a record of the more techidcal articles of that treaty of 
783 A.i). 

This po.sition for it is indicated by external as well as 
internal evidence— 

1. The official Clunese chronicle of 1792 - positively 
records that the IMn-Tsnng treaty-edict tablet no longer 
existed. 

“ Before the Jo-k'ah there AA'ere two tablets of the Thing period. 
One the tablet of the Te-tsnn.g treaty, the other that of the 
Mu-tsimg treaty or the ‘ Tablet of long happiness’. At present 
there remains onUj the Te-tsimg tablet.” 

2. The complete official list of extant Chinese inscrip- 
tions at Lhasa, pnbli.shed in 18.51, contains no reference 
whatever to the i\fn-Tsnng edict ^ whilst eminierating tlie 
Te-Tsung. 

3. The name of the Tibetan king in the text although 
defaced in its first portion, i.s clearly legible in its con- 
cluding portion, which reads •■-fde-/<;’tsan ", and is e\ identl\- 
no other than K’ri Sron-/de-titsan,'’ the final syllable of 
whose name is spelt in the Te-Tsung as well as in the 
Potala edict indiscriminately both as ' /utsan" and ■‘hisaii '. 
On the other hand, the IMu-Tsnng treaty was concluded 
with King Ral-pa-chan, the grandson of K'ri .Si'oii-/de- 
btsan, the ‘ Kolikotsu ’’ of the Chinese, whos(‘ name, as 

‘ That treaty was made iii ,S-JI .\.ii. and ratitied m TTliet iii ,S22 .\ a . 
when the fiillar wa.s erected. 

- The 117/ Th r/e/;, dated 17!»2. KocKdidl. .TR.AS.. hs'll pp •> 

1-dl, I'J.'i, 2S1. 

' Ihid., [). 281. ^ Ihiil , p, -204 

’ The “CliiTi-tsan” of the (;liine-e (Biisliell. loc. eit,, [i. 4;!!)) 
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we know it, contains neither of the two syllables in 
question. 1 

4. The title of the Chine.se emperor which is used is 
identical with that employed in the Te-Tsung edict, where 
the name of the emperor is not specified but only the 
general Chinese title, namely, '‘the lord of China Wun-u-d 
]iew-ti Hinnig-tfi, or ‘ the learned, warlike, filial, and 
virtuous emperor ’ - 

5. The signatures of the witne.sses appear to comprise 
the names and titles of several known officials who are 
recoi'ded as having signed the Te-Tsung treaty. 

6. The place whei’c the Te-Tsung treaty sworn ceremony 
was performed on the frontier, namely Ch’ing.shui, is con- 
spicuously mentioned by name in our edict, and this name 
is not found anywhere in relation to the Mu-Tsung treaty. 

^ The Moiigoliun historian Ssanang- Sset'^cn, writing in tlie latter half 
of the seventeentii ceiicuiy. confuses this king with his grandfather an<l 
gives him the title of " Thi-/>Tsong-/Te ’’ and ** Thi-«Tsong-/Te-?>Dsan 
Chongho-tsoktu whilst he calls the grandfather “ Thi-srong-fTe- 
Dsan " ^Sc'hmidt'h ib r pp. 47, 4tk Dii'ect 

proof, however, tliat tliis writer confused these tvo kings is clearly 
seen, to my mind, at p. 48 of his MS. (as translated by Schmidt, 
p. 49), Avhere he states that Ral-pa-chan ‘‘killed the emperor Tschotsong 
[ = Su-TMing] of the Tang when lie eonqueied China in the held and 
took great booty Xow Sn-Tsung mo find from tlie Potala Treaty- 
edict B died tlie year before Kal-pa-chan's (i.e. K'n Sron-fde- 

/ftsan) “conquered China in the field and took great booty”, namely, 
on tlie oceupation of tlie inqfenal eajutal in 703 : vliiRt if Chao Tsung 
he intended, thi^ emjieior was assassinated in 904. i.e. about sixty-six 
years after Kal-pa-chan's death. Thus Ssetsen's, as well as Sumpa's 
(see 11 . 2, }). 405), contusion of the two names may be set asale. 

- Pioperly Wtn-\cu-}(f-iao-ft\ See Art. 1. p 930. n. 3. It is probablv. 
at least, the first Itto syllables of it, tlie stereotyped title used in Tibet 
for every T'ang em])eror, alter tlie famous Wen and \Vu. the founders 
of the eailier Chou d\ nasty ; as we find it applied in Ediet A to Tai 
Tsung (Art. I, ]>. 93*J). It is translateil by M. Amiot (op. eit.. p. ‘209) 
as “ Empereur Supreme, sons le<inel fleurissent les lettres, les urines, la 
doctrine, et la vertu ”, and by Bushell (loc. eit., p. 534) as above. 
Professor Parker kindly informs me that “ Most, if not all. Chinese 
emperors of most dynasties seem to have the complimentarv Wen Wn 
added to their posthumous titles in some toim or other. Tlie late emjieroi 
(1908) was also Wen and ICa Here, in the edict, it seems applied to 
the reigning emperor, and not {losthumously. 
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7. The style of coinpoMtioii in the Tibetan version of 
this edict is siiuilar to that of the Te-Tsnn^' joint edict 
on the eastern side of the same monolith. Several phrases 
and expressions are identical. 

8. The matter of the text nowhere conflicts with that 
of the I'e-Tsune-, already published by me. which latter, 
indeed, requires these supplementary articles to com])lete 
it as a workine- document, and to complete its text in 
accordance with the manu.script record of the Te-Tsun^ 
treaty as preserved in tlie Cliine.se annals. 

9. Finally, the text of this edict is essentially different in 
several particulars from that recorded in the T'ano annals 
and elsewhere as formini;' the actual text of the Mu-Tsuiie- 
treaty. 

The reason why there should have been two separate 
edict jiillars and treaties, like the Te-Tsung and Mu-Tsung;, 
dealing with practically the identical subject, within the 
space of only two gi.'iicrations, is well explained in the 
terse words of the Tibetans of those days themselves 
The Tibetan king writing in 72(i A.ii, .says ' : " The Iso iqi u 
[i.e. liimsi'lf] and his officers wish to maki.' a sworn treaty 
and engrave it on stone,’ because ■'the chief ministers of 
the T'ang whose names are engraved upon the [formerj 
treatv' [of twenty-two years before'’] are all dead and the 
Yiresent ministers do not follow the former treaty; therefore 
it is necessary to repeat the ceremony”. Exactly similar to 
this is the political experience of our own IJritish Covern- 
ment at the present day in I’egard to the vvailike tribes 
on the north-western frontier of luilia. It is invariablv 
found that the new generation of those tribes which have 
previously been utterly defeated do not abide bv thiv 
treaties concluded with their fathers. Imt commit the saint' 
depredations and demand a new settlement, ;dbeit on tlu' 
very same lines as their fathers ; so that liistoi-v goes on 

' BushcTl. .TRA.S,, IS.SO. j>. 4(;n - .s^e ji. 4gg 
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rt-peating itself. Even in the West, too, at the present day 
tlie yonno-er o;eneration unfortunately is les.s guided In' tlie 
wi.se and dearh' hought experience he<|Ueathed by its 
ancestur.s than by what it learns at first hand for itself, 
liowever dearly it has to .suffer for it. 

The best source of tlie text of this inscription that is 
available at present is tlie ink-estampage or “■ rubbing " 
which was obtained by Dr. Bushell at Peking, of which 
a very good photographic reproduction was published 
by him in thi.s Journal, as an appendix to his translation 
of the Chinese text. It was taken about a hundred 
years ago — so it was a.scertained — by a mandarin keenly 
interested, as many of the Cliinese literati are. in the 
ancient liistory of their country and in the ancient form 
of the letters of their alphabet. In this latter study some 
of the mandarins are in the luibit of taking impr(*ssions of 
anci(*nt inscriptions, and to tliis pala'Ograpliic instinct we 
owe the rubbing in (ptestion. In addition to a cai'eful 
examination of tliis rubbing, which was very kindly lent 
to me by Jlr.s. Piushell. I have compared it with my own 
eye-copy of the original inscription taken whilst I was at 
Lhasa. This has enabled me to decipher several letters 
barely legible in the rubbing. 

The dimensions of this inscription are 11 ft. Sin. long 
by 31 finches broad. Each incised Tibetan letter averages 
an inch in height, and the lines a\erage 1 (i inches in 
length. 

The language of the 'L’ibetan \er.sion, here translated 
for the first time, is of the early classical period, like that 
of the Te-Tsung edict. The orthography, as in the latter, 
is entirely free from the archaic final (/. the " d-d/vo/ ” C 
but an archaic // is prt'fixed frequently to i. and the same 
differentiation is made between the long and the short 
I bj' reversal of the super.scribed limb, a practice which 
was early dropped, and is not found in the sacred scriptures 

See my previous articles. I, pp. 94*2 and 11, pp. 12.”>0, etc. 
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( 3 f the classical period, that is after the last ijuarter of the 
eighth ceiituiy A.D. 

The text, as deciphered hy me. is also appended (see 
p. 418). 

Ti'ii lixhif m n . 

Cunxl hrack^Js donhifuJ and rt^torafioii'i of flit ttxt, v'hiJsf 

(-.xplanatory inttrpofafion-^ art placed o.'ith 'ia '<(piai‘(: bracktf.^. 

“ The great king of Tibet, the enchanted divine ruler/ 
and the great king- of China, the lord of China. H\vaiio-te,“ 
the two [allied] as nephew and maternal uncle/ having 
united their dominions in friend.ship, have made a great 
and important peace-meeting.’’ In order that thi.s [peace] 
shall never become shaken all the gods and men . . , . 
have been called to witness, and that to all time . . it 
shall be clearly recorded, and never be ... . (i forgotten 
the sworn text is engraved) on tliis stone pillar. 

“ The enchanted (divine ruler K’ri Sroii)- 

fde-6?’tsan of ... . (Great Tibet and) Wun-wu-heu-ti 
.... (of Great China) the two [allied] as . . (nephew) 
and maternal uncle having . . . (desired that no) mis- 
fortune whatsoever ( may befall )the happiness [of the people] 

' />tvin-po, the -iixme in openinjx sentence nf Lliasa Edict In'^(nTptlGn A. 
See Part I of iny article in Journal. 1909. p. 

- Here the same title i-4 applied to the emperor of Clnna to the 
Tibetan king, naniel\ /’gyal-po. 

' The Tibetan ]dionetir tor H\vang-ti or suprenu* nih-r. There i> 
nothing heie in the Tibetan text efjuivalent to tlie ('hijH''.e title of *' the 
learned, warlike, filial, and Mituon''*’ ot Bu'-helT'- tian-'latioii. loe. cit.. 

oMh. 

* The expre^^'inn ^/bon-z*ah. wliilst ordinanly meaning nephew an<l 
maternal uncle may also mean ■’ tatlier and sun-iu-iaw ' : ct. Jaeschke's 
Dirf., p. 3S1». “ Sun-m-Iaw." '.a\‘. Yule {Marco Polo. Kt ed., i, p. 

was a recogni7X‘d title of honour conteu-ed by the ( 'hinesc on those ho 
married into the imperial bloorl — in M«>ngolhtn this title is ‘MairiGin*’ 
In tills regard ITofessur E. Parker writes m me: " I tlmik Kin and N/iAi^ 
[tlie Cliinese equivalents], tliimgli nfteii meaning ‘maternal uncle and 
Iiepliew tiiioiiglioiit mean ‘ fatlier in-law anil smi-iiidiuv ’ : even now 
they are so iiseil colloquially." 

Ihere is nothing in the lihetan to\t lieie regarding “ to unite the 
gndsof tlie laud and ot gram', as translated liy Dr. Busliell from tlie 
Cliinese ver.sioii. 8ee p. dO.I, n ."i. 
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and luivinjj great compassion,^ witli gracious consideration, 
without distinction of native and foreign, in order to cause 
happiness to everyone of the multitude (of families), they 
have resolved to form an alliance, and to complete by this 
conference a great reconciliation and long lasting good 
deed. They desire . . [?a renewal of] the ancient 
(friendship), and to cement this union it is [herebj’] 
declared that the [following] gi’eat and important peace- 
agreement has been made. 

“ The two [countries], Tibet and China, shall keep 
whatsoever countries they possess- and the frontiers as 
[they exi.st] at pre.sent. All to the east* of that is the 
country of great China. All to the west is absolutely 
the country of great Tibet. From these [frontiers] there 
must be no intercourse in enmitv or tightincr ; neither 
soldiers nor the peasantry nnist encroach on any part. 

‘'If any man is properly suspected, lie shall be captured 
his business be inquired into, a dispatch be sent, and he 
be permitted to go outside ^ [the frontier]. 

“ Xow that the vast dominions have become united ^ by 

^ Tt is noteworthy that heie the title of the Buddhist “( Jod ot Mercy*’, 
Arn/okifa. or “the one with jri’eat comjui'^sion ”, is applied to both 
sovereigns : and especially to the king of Tibet, whose latter-day 
successors, the Tahii Lamas, pose as the earthly manifestations of 
that deity. See turther, p. 417. 

- wha-pa. 

’ “The Chinese versions in liooks." -^ays Bu'^hell, p. 538, “give here 
‘ to the east of T'ao and Miii ' the names of two cities in the south of 
Kansu.” but this obviously refers to the Mu-Tsung treaty and not to this 
one. T'ao-chow stands in 34'’ '21' N. and 103'’ 14' E., and Min-chow' 
34^ 15' N. and 104’ 1' E. : luit the Ch'ingshui or Ts'ing-shui is 106'’ 15' E., 
or about 130 miles further east. If, therefore, T'ao-Min occurs in the 
(,’hinese version ot tliis edict, it must refer to the districts of that name, 
and not the meie towns. Professor Parker suggests that T'ao and 
Min may perhaps refer to the two rivers of the name passing through 
those districts. See further, n. 3, j). 399. 

■* There is nothing about “clothes and tood ” to be supplied. 

There is no mention in the Tibetan text of “the gods of the land 
and grain *' as translated by Dr. Bu.shell from the Chinese version ; but 
Professor Parker tells me that this phrase is often used elliptically as 
“ dynasty ” or “ dominion 
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iiieilus of this gT-e;it peace-ineeting, it is tlir eoiuiiiaiid of 
the g'ratitied iie2:)he\v and iiiiL-le that it is all the iiioi’e 
iiecessarv heucei'ortli to eultivcite friendship constantly 
Envoys for intercoimaiuiication. shall g<-> forth freely on 
the ancient ruails according to former custom. 

“Between Tibet and China, the horses [of en\ oys] will 
he changed below Chang-kttu [tpass].- From .'Tse-zung- 
ch’eg [barrier] ' China .shall respectfully provide for 
missions proceeding downwards in China, From Cheng- 
shu-hywan.^ in Tibet, Tibet .shall respectfully provide f(n- 
ini.ssions proceeding upwards in Tibet. Every ceremonial 
honour ’’ shall be shown. This shall he duly performed 
befitting the near kinship of the [r<n’al] nephew and 
uncle, so that inside both countries no smoke or dust [of 
conflict] will arise, neither dread of suddeidy tiYtrising 
hostilities, nor even the n;iine of war shall be heard. 

■“ Henceforward no guards of the frontier [are needed] 
Since this beneficent event has been achieved there is 
nothing to fear. In each bed in each home'’ shall hi' the 
hapj)ine.s.s of .stretching out fearlessly [undisturbed]. 

“ This gracious decree of hapYiiue.ss shall pi’oduce fruit 

^ ]io-rKt. liteuilly ’• nuiii woman with icleicncc. a*' 1 liclitx**. t<» 
the envoc' heiny often a euinioli. See p. 41 Thi'. iiijravy m J’ail J of 
article, 1. h, }>. h34. ''honld ])e alteieil to •• eiivov 

- At the Chiiine’-chun in Chinese vfr‘’'ion (I)U->ln 11, p 

‘ SuiVHiig' h.uTiei ' in Cliiiie'^e xci-sion !4>ii'>Iiell. p. \ ■, ]» 

oliviously the Tihetan Joiin (»f the Cliine-'< ■ Hiilil I'/iV [jllj-, tin; i)uljn.ir\ 
W'oid for “ l)ai nci ”, whielj T*rote''''or Paiker mfoini's na- i-s tlie actual 
w'oid Used hy Dr. Bu^hell heie— and that in modem ( 'hinc-se n is ii-iiialh 
jiroiiounetui chu. or s/e/ or rh'nL. Jhotes^oi I’aiker lurthei telD me 
••in iny T' n e()py, iMUioweil in ihe wtud-s 'east ol ’I"ao _Min' 

take the plaee ot Bu^hell's ‘east or Sniyune haim r ’ ; hut that ropN li,n| 
many other places where it added and omitted sj^ntem t s. op w-oj<B not in 
or added l)y the- T'tnnj-r}n U'sed hy Biishell lo amend his text 

^ The city li.e. h^}* n) of t'ii ine-slitu ' m Chiiase vn-siou (Biislicil, 
p. 0*^7). See p. 407 for di,'-iCu-"sion on this su<>. 

’ The woid employed is now almost nhsolere. It hterallv 

means ‘’bowing- to supeiiois'. 

Tlun expressive phrase, umLnutl, is not met weth now in 

literature. 
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unto tell thousand "viierations. The sound of their [the 
two soxereie'iis'] praises will penetrate [all] the frontiers 
wherever the sun and moon travel. Tibet happy in [its 
own] land of Tibet, and China happy in [its own] land 
of China, each in [its own] g'reat dominion shall keep 
[this] official sworn oatli ^ so that it shall ne\ er become 
changed. 

“They each ha\’e begged - the Three Rarest Ones ' and 
all the Saints.^ the unchanging’' sun and moon, and planets 
and stars to be their witnesses that they each ha\ e sworn 
again and again the agreement [against breaking], and 
this they have done by swearing on oath after lutNing 
slaughtered® the living victims. Accordingly, should 
anyone not obey this decree . . (fully) i.ir break it. 
whether Tibetan or (.'hinese, may there come [to him] 
misfortune and painful plague — only if broken by a I’ebel, 
even though belonging to one [t.)f tlie contracting parties] 
it shall not count. 

Tlius the sovereigns and ministers' of Tibet and China 
have explained this important decree in writing and 
sworn [it] on oath. Hy the sign-manual ^ of tlie two great 
kings themselves it has been witnes.sed. The ministers 
M'ho ascended the peace-meeting earthen altar-' havi' 

^ Tlie Cliiiie^e \ eiMon lia'' '* swcrn u:Uh ami l lie TiIhM an trxt . wliiub 
is iiulistiiict hei«\ is i«-a<l In me a-' \\hii‘li lias that sense. 

- f/>()l-te. Theie m nothin]^ about “hn^kinu* uj) as tiaimlated l>v 
Bimhell. l’rote'"'Of Parker tell" me that the eliaiaeler nnnif. which 
Bimhell traii'.hite" *“ looUino up". aK*» me<iii> " in taee <»t and that in 
lii^ (Parker s) copy ot the T iiinj-rh/ the M'oid " in llie jire^ence id." 

is substituted tor // n luj, so that liave he^j^ed" is really tiaimlated in etieet. 

■ This is not iiecessaiilv tiie Hudilhist Tiiad. see p. 417. 

^ This term. ' . im-ludes nowadax-^ Bud<llKi an<l the eelestial 
Podhisat tvas as well as the earthlv saints. 

•' }>(! m here so translated : it nia\, however, meiely mean *’ also 

This w oifl l»i\d is the oidinar\ ord for “ killed " or ** sUiughleied 
and is not the one now emjiloyed for “ saci itlee 

" cjedilon : hut wo know troin ihe ChinO've re<*onls that both of the 
sovereiiTiis Acere absent at the public cereinoiiy. 

Literally * ^ seal of hand namely i)‘yag-rg\ as. 

'* Literally •‘‘earthen throne", stt-lc'rf. see p. 41.*} 
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written liere their sitriiatiires of hand.* A copy of tliis 
dociiiiieiit has been deposited in the .sealL‘d treasury, as 
a witness. 

To facilitate the comparison of this translation from tlie 
Tibetan version witli tliat from the (dhiiiese text of this 
bilingual edict, I liere translate, from the French. M. Amiot s 
rendering, as it is not easily accessible for reference. - 
I ha\'e noted wherein it differs from Dr. Ijiishell s more 
precise translation of the Chinese version, 

“ In the first year of the emperor of the Tang 

and he !the emperorl of the Ton-fan luue sworn to observe 
exactly everything which is engraved on tln.s stone. lX.I!. This 
seems to have been a paragraph introduced hy the copyist who 
wrote the Chinese work from which IM. Araiot extracted this 
document, and it is non-existent on the stone., 

“ The great emiieror Oac)i-oa-Iiiao-tc-}ioan(/-T!/,‘ and the great 
emperor of the Great Fan" Clicnij-choi' -Tutn-pun, regarding 
them.selves as uncle and nejihew, and desirous, the one and the 
other, that the affairs of the two powerful empires lat presenti 
out of shape ma\’ he discussed without any obstacle, in a manner 
according to their resjiective u.sagesand governments, after mature 
reflection and repeated deliberations have made this written 
declaration] that they tlienisehes and their descendants vill 
observe it. Thev have sworn in the presence of the spirits and 
the saints, and in order that posterity may he instructeil e.xactly 
m accordance witli wliat agreement' lias been made between them, 
and conform to it, they have ordered that the iirticles he engraved 
on this stone. 

■ T’hese ■’ signal uit*^ " lorni i^li.i^a T'i-fat\ edict iji^eriptinn ( p 4g2. 

- Mr iiifiir* ill ^ i 'him ft'. |iai Ic^ inis^innairis dc Pt'-K iii, \ iil, .m \ . j,[ ,, gi |i) .] 
Pan-. IT.Sl). 

' .III.XS.. ISSO. pji, .Tt.j S. 

■■ Ti-hiim/ f.-iiii/ e-t Ic Iioiii (iiic Moii-/-,,iiiii,. duu/.iciiu.' Eiiip. ifUr de la 
IHua-tie dcs Tiniij. donna mi\ annee- dc -on ic..iiic “ 

' ■■ L'Kinpei'ciu de la Clinic [iieml Ic- litn- de Omu. un, hiiio. h . 
Ii(,iiiiil-Tii Kii vniei rc\|ilieation ; Enniii-ni,- -iij,ri'iii< . sand,/,,, / fh-iii'i^im/ 
d .- litfi'i.-. h' nrulc^. Ill ilnrlrifii, tf ht nrhi. ' .See li li. p, ;l!H 

'' = ( d-eat i’an. oiCreat i.e. (dent Tilier. 

Till- 1- -pelt in the iie.xt jiarag-i .iph withuiit the ,7— tlie proper form, 
liowever. l’iofe--or P.irkei iidoim- me. 1- .sVehro/ieap, meaning '• divine 
find lutly 
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*’ Oiicii-ou-hiiin-tr-hoitiui-Tu anil Chen-chen-Twn-jmu, the two 
great emperors, whose foresight extends to the remotest future, 
and wliose profound wisdom takes every means to guard against 
all inconveniences ^to their people", having resolved to procure 
a peace as lasting as the universe, without any regard to their 
own personal interests, as they have only at heart the 'good of 
the] community both inside and outside i.e. native and foreign], 
wishing above all that their respective subjects may enjoy all the 
advantages which contribute to the happiness of the people, after 
mature reflection and repeated deliberation, of common consent 
and with full and entire liberty, have made between themselves 
the treaty of which these are the articles. 

“in the present settlement, the Han [= Chinese ‘j and the 
Fan [ = Tibetans ■] shall have limits fixed as boundaries between 
the two empires. All to the east of Tao-Min' belongs to the 
great empire of the Tang, and all to the west of Tuo-Min shall 
be under the rule of the great kingdom of the Fun. Content 
with this partition, the two empires shall never seek to encroach 
the one on the other by means of arms, under any pretext. 

“ The sovereigns of the one and the other empire will never 
credit anything which ma>- he reported to them contrar\' to what 
has been here decreed. i>ut if any altercation happens, some 
disturbance or some fight between their respectne subjects 
residing on the frontiers, that one of the emperors wlio believes 
himself to be wronged will neither take his own revenge nor do 
himself justice by himself. He shall inform or send word to 
the [otheri emperor his ally, sending him those subjects he 
considers culpable, ;who] if Chinese will be sent to China, if Fan 

' Ilitu and Sun of Han’ lia'' nonit* to lie a anonym for llie 

Chinese, so c-jiiltMl atter the tannms Han <lynasties (-Oli b « . - a.i>. 
wlio'ie epocli is eonsith'red to })e the most glorious ot the purely Chinese 
dynasties, so tliat e rind heie even the T'ang einperoi-' udso a pure 
Chinese dynasty) proudlv describing theui««elves as '* Han Even now, 
say.s Professor Paiker (la the Cantonese always call themselves 

"Men ot and the (’.intonese dialect T'oiHj-trn ( = T'ang-hwa) or 

•• T’ang speecli 

' The character /'u/t = “ bai bariaii but was more expressly applied 
by the Chinese to the Tibetan ami associate<l tribes, 

' " Trlixo-niin oil Tuo-inin. C'est le noin j^eneral des lieux qui sont 
sous la deqiendanee de Koi(tHj-tchan<i~tou d'aujourd'hui. 7\xo est la ville 
qu'on appelle aujourd'hin Tao-h-hfou-oit' * ; et Min est ce qu'on appelle 
aujourd'hui M (n-fcht oii-onn." See m\' ii. p. above. 
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t!iey will lie ^eiit to tlioir own co'uitrv. Tie will ini'onn himself 
qt the truth of the facts without preiuihce, and it they are found 
guilty he will ])un!>h them, each according to tile laws of his 
country. On tiie exact observation of this article in particular 
will depend tli" goiid nnderstandin.g hetweeii tlie two empires. 

" Althnugli tile TWO enqierors are related lielweeii themselves 
as uncle and nephew, it will nevertheless he difHcitlt tor them to 
give preference one to the other hy force-. 'L'o make up for their 
being iinalde to converse in the living voice. tlie\- must write 
letters to each other with that confidence wliicli jiarents or 
persons of the same family have between tlieniseltes. They 
must exhort each other mntiially by then good counsel'. They 
will themselves lend eveiw- helping hand to tho-e who depend 
on them, and will never forget to maintain an intimate 
cori'os 2 >oudeuce lietween the two courts. 

"When a iiarty of couriers from China to the court of the 
Tnu-fiiii arrives at Tao-Mni. the Chinese couriers ~hall place 
their flis]iatches in the hands of the T<ui-1\tn i.ifficers. who shall 
he charged with the duty of forwarding them to tlieir destination. 
Similarly, when the Toit-fun couriers charged witli dis])atches 
from their musters will arrive in the same way. the Clnne.se 
ofticers to whom tiiese dispatches are handed shall charge them- 
selves on their side with tlie dut\' of delivering them to tiie court 
of their master. In other words, wlion the Ton-fun coiiriei's will 
arrive on the frontiers of China, the Chinese officers sliall ciiurge 
themselves -ivith the rest, and when the Chinese couriers arrive 
at 7\i)ij-cli(iut-1ut'n ' they shall discharge their packets and li.xnd 
them to the I'nn -Jn )i officers. 

“The people of the two eiin>ires, instead of pnuoloiig or 
insulting each otlii-r hy words of reprisal, ougiit lo la\ aside all 
sentiment of defiance: thov ought to anticiiiate eacii otiier h\ 
their good offices. The\- ought always to speak well of each 
otiier and avoid every occasion for ilisputes and (|uarrels. In 
tins wa>- tra\ellcrs will he aide to pursue their route trani[uill\' 
without fear of heing arrested in the midst id' tlieir course. Tiie 
mhabitants of towns and villages will ,.„|o\ the sweet fruits of 
a constant peace. Thos-,- id’ the cmintrv will not he apprehensive 

> Les Courieis '/Veen/,, pouvueut s'.u.ineei » 

oil appareminent it y av,,a cl, s ( itlic-i, rs , t e Tins is Ts'iii.c-, 

shill, the identity of winch is disc-iisscl j, p)-;- 
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of parties of the enemy coniiiift to raviijte their lands just as they 
are on the point of recompensatiiiit their labours. And our 
descendants, full of gratitude to a governnient which procured 
for them the welfare they enjoy, e\ill compare it to the brilliant 
siilendour of the sun and moon, and will regard them as deserving 
all their praises. 

"I-Aeryoni' ought to regard all that is declared here as if he 
himself had sworn to observe tlie same exactly. After having 
called TO witness the heavens, the earth, and the Three Priceless 
Ones,' tile great otticers deputed by the emperor of China and 
the great ofticers deputed by the emperor of the Ton-fan have 
slaughtered a victim, tliey have prostrated their faces to the 
earth and have s\vorn in the name of their. masters and the two 
empires that they shall rigorously conform with all that is 
contained in this treaty. If it happens that anyone violates 
these articles, glieii: may the iiowers who have been invoked to 
attest this see to it and suhniit him to the iieiialty he deserves ! 

"The deputies ot the two empires have themselves sealed’ 
this monument. The words which it contains are published to 
all the world ; they an* clear and without ambiguity, so that 
everyone may conform to tliem.” 

Tile T'ilietaii version, it will thus he seen, follows very 
closely the Chinese one us truitslufed b\' M. Amiot and 
Dr. Thishell.'^ Where tlte diflereiices are of foiise([uence 
I have referred to tlieiii in footnotes to my translation. 
In keepino- with the independent spirit of the 'ribetans, 
the Tibetan king' is given precedence over the Chinese 
emperor in the Thhelan version. 

T'lie jioiiit for us now to ileleniiine is wlietlier this 
text is the .Mii-l’Miiig trinity of iS22 A 1). or merely 
a portion of the T'e-'l'sniig treaty of 7M2 \.l>. on liie .same 
pillar. The array of facts already indicated (p. 2,S)0) is 
ovc'i'whehuiimh' aiminst our i-muirdiiig it as tlie Wu-Tsuiig 
treaty-edict. 

‘ Dun^ Ic tc-xte C'hiiiuis il y u seiilemcnt //> c'c^t-a-dire. A.s 

frois rAo.s' s qni /Kiiuf (h on qui .•^ont (Tuii prix lucstiinable. " 

These are not necessarily the Binldhist triad, see p. 417. 

- Eh rr heie i-' Ghviou^ly a mistake foi .nv/A'. 

■' See n. 1, p. 
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We are now in a position to see how tlie text in 
i|uestion ditt'ers speeitieally from that of the Mu-Tsuiie- 
treaty, a.s recorded in tile Imperial Cliinese annals and 
elsewhere. 

The TIu-Tsuny text as recorded in the Chinese hooks, 
differs almost completely from the foreyoiny for a document 
dealing avowedly with a practically identical suhject ; 
and these two certainly differ from each other to a very 
much greater extent than the book-\'ersion of the Te-Tsuny 
treaty does from its pillar- version. The form of the 
Te-Tsuno- treaty as found in the Imperial annals does 
not purpijit to be a verbatim reproduction of the joint 
pillar-edict, but a record of the treaty foi’ the information 
of the Chinese. Thus in sayiny. • TTie Emperor com- 
pa.ssionated his black - haired people [it is obviou.slv 
referring to the Tibetans]. " - and again, "the Government 
have alienated their ancient territory. ' it is China alone 
that speaks — an or yc/fr statement, and not a joint 
declaration to which Tibet could suli.scribe, such as we 
have on the pillar. Still, both versions of the Te-Tsung 
treaty, in the Irroks and on the pillar, display a rem.arkable 
agreement in detail as well a.s in the general seiisi' .snd are 
in great jiart paraphiases of each othci- Not so however, 
the edict in (|Ue.stion with the Mu-'rsung tre.-iiv of the 
books. 

The book-c'crsion of the text of the iffu-Tsime treatx' 
is thus given’’: — 

“The T'an.y haw received fi-om heioeii I’ule ()\er the eiyht 
])i)ints of the compass, and heu'Ver their wise commands 
penetrate, all come to their coiii-t, and with awe and reverence, 
fearful of punishment for their misdeeib. Siiccissors of t\'u and 
mutators of Wen. ‘ each enpieror has .u-cpiired additional fame, 

' Biwiiell. .[BAS.. ] SSO. |)j), 4 ns !MK 

- Tlie l.laekdieail'" is a eeininnii Claii.s,- i,.nii tor tlic ('liiiiose. I.iit 
I lane shown (in Art. Jl. Ig.W. P_>.-.Si tli.it it w.is ap|.lied to the 

'rilH-tan>- By their own kiii^~. 

’ Hii-'liell. JHAiS.. ISNO. jt|) ."ilti. t,tc 


^ S<‘e n. ‘i. [). 
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and excelled in showing' deeper wisdom, and none have failed in 
the glorious succession of twelve reigns during two hundred and 
four years. The great founder of our dynasty issued wise 
commands, and lus rules are not to be broken ; he aciiuired 
wide-spreading fame, and it will be handed down for ever. 
They worship the high God and receive a favourable response , 
they pray to the souls of their imperial ancestors and obtain 
abounding happiness; how can there be a break? 

“ill the cyclical year Kiu'i-ch'oii m the winter, on the cyclical 
day Ktti'i-jiu of the 10th month of the year, the Weii-wu-hsiao-te 
Huangti decreed that the ministers of state, his servant Chib, 
his servant Po, and his servant Vuan-yiug, should conclude 
a sworn treaty with the great general, the Fan envoy, Lunnalo. 
President of the Hoard of Hites, and his colleagues at the ca}ntal. 
on an altar built in the western suburb of the city, with a pit 
dug on the north side of the altar. We have recited the oaths, 
sacrificed the victims and buried them together with the written 
text, reverently ascended and descended the altar, and performed 
all the proper ceremonies without omission. 

“ Now, therefore, weapons >hall be put by. and men be 
given rest, the bonds of Innship be honoured, and friendship 
re-established ; the far-reaching ])olicy has been carried out. and 
will produce abundant fruits. As the vault of heaven above 
overspreads the yellow earth below, so the swarming multitude 
of nieii look for rulers towards the ministers and high officers, 
for if left without leaders they would prey on and destroy each 
other. What the Chinese now rule shall have the T'ang as the 
sovereign, and the country of their western race shall have the 
great Fan as ruler. From this time lienceforth both shall put 
by -weapons and armour, forget their differences and old 
grievances, and respect the honoured kiiisliip of their sovereigns 
and the ancient lionds of mutual aid. The frontier guard-houses 
shall be left ungarrisoned, and the watch-tires no longer lighted . 
in danger and difficulty they shall think of each other, and 
oppression and plunder be stopped; the barrier stations and 
fortifications shall be disused, and invasion and plunder shall 
cease. The important strong posts of defence shall be carefully 
kept as of old ; they shall not plot against us, and we will make 
no preparations against them. 

Ah ! Love men with benevolence, protect your country witli 
loyalty, worship heaven with wisdom, and serve the gods with 
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reverence; for if lUiy one of tlie-'C (luric-i he iieylecteil, it will 
brine down misfortune upon the hodv. 

"‘The frontier - monntiuns are loftv, the liver flows on 
unceasinsly. On a propitious day and tavonrahle season have 
we fixed the two boundaries : the west to beloii” to the yreat 
Fan, the east to he ruled by the jtreat 'Fans. The itreat 
ministers, holdiii'-; iiii the sworn treats, prochiim it afar to tlu' 
autumn country." 

Altliduoh statiii”' that the above was ••the text of 
the 4Iii-Tsune treaty the ("liinese annals ^o eui to mention 
other articles than the abijve which were in the Tibetan 
version. The T "nil says-- — 

"The tsdup u of the itre.it Fan i.e. tlie king of Tibeti had 
sent the treaty beforehand, the iniiiortant articles of which 
wore : ‘ The two countries, Han and Fan. shall keep the borders 
ivlncb each one now rules, and neither shall light with nor 
attack the other : they shall allow no I'lundering raids into 
each (gher's border nor secret plots to acijuire territory. If any 
persons he suspected thev^ shall he taken alive and their Imsiness 
inijuired into, then they shall he given clothes and food and sent 
back into their own country. All now fixed shall bo followed : 
there shall he neither addition nor change. The officers who 
take ]iart in the sivorii cereinony, seventeen persons, shall all sign 
their names.' " 

This purtiuii eertainiy beats a gmier.tl reseiublance to 
[lart of the contents id" tlie edict text now under examina- 
tion. .Such reseiiiblauce however, does not iiecessarilv 
exclude the 'Te-Tsnng. as it is only reasonable to suppose 
that some such piactical and elemental v piov isions ninst 
also have formed pait of the 're-Tsiiim treatv and be 
repeated in the Hn-Tslllle- text. For the 'J'ibelaiis like 
the Chinese, are sticklers for precedent and for the 
repetition of ancient forms of e.xpression. 

’ In i-eguiil to 1)1- BiislidT^ ,,t tl„. tcvt " Piote-s,,!' 

F,u-kei- notes : -I doubt it 'text ' wu, meiiiu Tlie ('liineo- .iKoiys say 
‘ It ran ' in a vague of wav." 

- Fiu-hcll, JIIAS.. issd. j, >,ls. 
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The Mongolian account of the Mu-Tsung treaty pre- 
served in the BodJiiuibr, a Kalmuk work of the seventeenth 
centuiy, translated by I. Schmidtd though not professing 
to give the actual text verbatim, but merely a description 
of its contents and of the sworn ceremon3' attending 
the conclusion of the treat}’, nevertheless throws some 
valuable light on the subject. As this account has been 
manifestly misinterpreted in an important detail by 
Schmidt, and still further complicated by some later 
writers who have ijuoted him,- I have consulted Schmidt’s 

' O't.'.tViii'/iC (In' (■<;;/((.'-/ voH S.'-iinainj S^fl&cn, v. I. J. 

Schmidt, p, 361, St. Petersburg, lS-29. 

- The chief coiitu.sion has occurred in legard to the term rMe-ru or 

The Mark ". wliere the Mu-Ts uiig-Ralpachan edict pillar was erected 
on the Chinese frontier. This place was suggested by Schmidt to be 
the Mt. Meru of the Indian Buddhists, i.e. Kailas in the Xorth-West 
Himalayas, an impo-jsible misinterpretation which nevertheless was 
somewhat excusable at that early period over eighty years ago, though 
the Sanskrit ‘’Meru" is never spelt by the Tibetans with n prefixed r. 
■Subsequently the mutter was further complicated by a writei interpreting 
the word ijiuKj-ijni. which occuis in the same .sentence as the Ganges " 
with the sense of " ileru ot the Ganges streams". I find that a Tibetan 
historian. Sumpa. writing in the eighteenth century and generally 
tollowing the Mongolian account as Used by Schmidt so closely as to 
suggest that he either copied it or referred to the same source, uses this 
identical expression in regard to Ralpaehaii's reign, but in a clearer 
sense. Tlie paragraph reads (Calcutta text of 190S, p. lol, 1. 10) ; 
"I'Gya-boil .so-so daii bar-gyi nne-rur rdo-riii .'/sum-la nnia ch'od l<kod- 
[la sogs-hyis kyai'i bod-la drin-che la." This I would translate: ‘‘Since 
China and Tilict [in Halpachan's reign] each on their own land [and] on 
a .spot [or 'mark', i-Mc-ni] between, [i e.] at the three .stone pillars, 
(iledged themselves by oath and other ceiemonies. there has been great 
lienetit to Tibet." I'ortiuialely Sumpa, in a note to so-.'-o, says that 
that word ~ tlie Chinese Xow‘ yi-.so, though ordinarily 

meaning " each sejiarately ", also means each land or country " ; and 
IT'otessoi I’aiker suggests th.it /.•««;/ might be either ‘‘both" (i.e. each), 
or “publicly ", and that pm is most likely a kmi ot some kind. In any 
c.ise, this eli'eetually disposes of the misreading ot "Meru of the Ganges". 

somewhat curious coincidence is that 1 was informed many years ago 
by a lama at Darjeeling that at the great cloister bearing the somewhat 
similar name ot Alii-ru in the north-west of Lhasa, at the (lyn-'htnn-hnn 
Oiort' II. was an inseiijition recording a great victory of the Chinese ; but 
on my visit there iii 19tt4 I could find no trace of any such inscription. 
See my Duihn mid i/t, pp. 331, 4tr2. 

Jims. 1911. 27 
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translation of the Bodh tnibr, and give here iiiy revised 
translation of his. whicdi attbrds, amongst other things, 
positive information in regard to the location of the 
Mu-Tsnng-Ralpachan joint edict-pillars. The Budhimor 
•saA’s — 

“At rMe-ru’ ar 'The Mark"' between the boundary posts, 
a temple was erected by both sides and a great stone set up 
as a jurisdiction" [mark', upon which the sun and moon were 
tigured, to indicate that as the sun and moon wandered in 
friendship in the heaven-s without touching each other, so also 
should it be between both kingdoms, so that from riMe-ru [or 
‘ this Mark 'j downwards no Tibetan, and from there outwards 
no Chinese, warriors shall enter by force. Further, a boundary - 
line between lioth kingdoms was drawn and demarcated b>' 
thorough masonry, by loose stones set down, and again by earth 
mounds. On the conclusion of the treaty the Throe Preciou-. 
Ones, the sun, moon, planets, and the avenging Tenggeri 
1 = Tengri or Heaven' were invoked as witnesses against its 
breaking, for [in that event] their denunciation. After this, 
under the seal of each great monarch to conform accordingly, 
a peace-alliance was made and confirmed by oath by the great 
[oftieialsj and the subjects of both kingdoms. And the selfsame 
words wore eii.graved upon three great stones. One of these is 
near the Ju '[temple of Lhasa], the second is in the palace of the 
emperors of China [at Ch’ang-aiil, and the third i.s on the boundar> 
at rMe-ru The Mark'], where the jurisdiction iinarkl was 
set up.'’ 

The reference here to the .sun and moon, it will he 
observed, is in quite a ditferent .sen.se to that found in 
the eighth paragraph of the edict, where, b\’ the way, 
the edict terms itself ‘‘ This gracious decree of liajipiiiess 
shall produce fruit unto ten thousand generations”. This 
description might almost justify its claim to be considered 
“The Tablet of Long Happiness ”, a Cliinese appellation 
of the Mu-Tsung edict,” though this title coultl even be 

* See 11 . -2. p. 40.'). 

aiftjfrii-hti-f (Schmirlt. op cit.. p. SOI). 

= Rockliill. .JPvAS.. 1S91. p. -2^1. 
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applied to the general tenor of the undoubted Te-Tsung 
peace treaty-edict. On the other hand, the concluding 
paragraph of the latter in the manuscript version recorded 
in the Chinese hooks is almost identical with the con- 
cluding sentence of our edict now under examination ; 
as it states : “ The text of the covenant shall be preserved 
in the ancestral temple, and the officers in charge, according 
to the regulations of the two nations, shall always keep it.”^ 

The spot where the great sworn compact for the Te- 
Tsung treaty was concluded was at Ch’ing-shui,- and the 
text of that treaty expressly states that that place was 
on the frontier. Now this edict in question mentions 
this place under the name of Ch' iwj-shui-liien in the 
Chinese version,® and Ghenfj-sJm-hywa7i” in the Tibetan 
version, as being situated on the Tibetan side of the 
frontier and the place where Chinese dispatches were 
to be handed to the Tibetan officials (par. 6). On the 
other hand, the sworn ceremony of the Mu-Tsung treaty 
was made at r5Ie-ru on the frontier (a place which I have 
shown in n. 2, p. 405, is nowhere near India, where it has 
been located by tlie mistaken reading “ Meru-Ganga ”), 
as noted in the above Mongol history as well as in the 
Tibetan ones.^ As, however, the boundary appears to 
have remained the same from the Te-Tsung until the 
Mu-T.sung treaty, it seems to me probable that ?’Me-ru 
or “ The Mark ” was in the pass a few miles to the east 
of the city of Cli'ing-shui-hien. 

The identitication of this city of Ch' iny-sliui-lnni, the 
Chemj-ffh'ii-hy wan of our Tibetan edict, whore the sworn 
compact of the Te-Tsung treaty was performed, is of 
much importance, as supplying us with a .sure key to 
the frontier line of those days on the chief route of 

' Busliell, JRAS., 1880, p. 480. 

- Ibid., p. 48,8 ; Hockliill, loc. cib , p. 193. 

^ Botli M. Amiot and Dr. Busliell agree in this reading. 

■* See details, p. 403. There is no note in the Chinese book.s of any 
ceremony on the frontier in respect to the Mu-T.sung treaty. 
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comnmuication between the two capitals. Tlie only 
attempt at locating it of which I am aware is that by 
Dr. Bushell, in which he identitie.s it with ■ the modern 
city of Ch'ingshuihsien in the prefecture of Kungch’angfu 
in Shensi He says it i.s called after a small river of the 
same name, and adds — 

“ The geographical description of this district city published 
in 1687 sa>’s that the river is outside the western suburbs, near 
the Hsiao Lung ilountain, which the Governor - General of 
Lungyii made the boundary with the T'ufaii. The district was 
reconquered in 847. " ’ 

Kung'chaiig, I find from the map. is in the modern 
province of Kansu, over 100 miles west of the border of 
Shensi. Po.ssibly Dr. Bu.shell intended Ts in 

Kansu, 15 miles from the Shensi boundary. At any rate, 
from a study of the topography on the inap.s, I would 
identify tliis city in lat. :14' :17' N. and long. 106’ 15' E. 
with the Ch'ingsliui of the treaty. 

This po.sitioii for it i.s clearly indicated in the book- 
version of the Te-T.sung treaty, which says- [N.B. I have 
interpolated my identitications and interpretations within 
S(|uare brackets] — 

" The boundary that the government LChmoso] now keep are : 
On the west of Chingcliow [ = Kmgchow in Kansu, lat. :-!.V 10', 
long. 107" 18'1 the western mouth of the T’ail-tseii pass, on 
the west of Lung-chow Lung-eliow in Shensi, lat. til'' 15', 
long. 106 55'] the city of Ching-shui-hsicn [ = Tsing-slnii-bsien 
in Kansu, as above located s and on the vest of lYsig-diow 
_ = Feng-hsiGn ■? on the Tung River, lat. g;-!’ 5l', long. lOti :-!7'j 
the city of T'ling-ku-hsien, while in the western mountains of 
Chien-nan ] = Ch’eng-tu! the bank of the Tatii Riior is the Han 
= Climesej boundary. The Kan '= Tibetan i nation rule over 
ban ' -=Lan-cliow-fu, cujiital of Kansui, IVei, Yuan I =’\Vei-viian 
lat. :-!5’ 7', long. 101' 12' .and Ilui Her-shui | River in Kansu, 
lat. tig", long, 104' 55'j, reaching on the west to Lin T'ao i -T'ao- 
chow in Kansu, lat. :U' 2l', long. 10:!' 1 1'l and on the east as far 
as Chengchow [ = Cheng in KanMi, lat. tig’ 10', long. 105' ;-!2'l,'’ etc. 

' Bushell, JRAS., 18S0, p. r>;y, n. 4!l. •- jijjd. ., .^.jn 
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Its location here is not only fixed definitely by its 
specified direction from Lungdiow, from which it is about 
So miles nearly due west, but it is confirmed by its 
relative position in the line of the other boundaries 
enumerated on either side of it. from the north to the 
south. This line forms a natural frontier to some extent, 
followino- as it did the water-partino- of the Lung Mountain 
range and tlie corresponding range to the south of the 
River Wei. 

The city stands on the western slope of the Lung 
[Mountains on a small river, doubtless the Th imj-slaii, from 
which the city takes its name, the Chinese word 

for water ” and " river ”, being the same root, by the way, 
as the Tibetan wliich is the ordinaiy Tibetan term for 
“water" and ‘river". Tlie river on which the city stands 
is a tributary of the Xiotow River, itself an affluent of 
the Wei, on whicli the Imperial capital Ch’ang-an (Si-ngan) 
stands about loO miles lower down. 

In the above translation of the Chinese book-version 
of the Te-Tsung treaty, the city of Ch'ingsluii is stated 
to belong to China ; and in keeping apparently with this 
is the statement, in the same record, that the sworn 
ceremony was performed to the west of Chingshui,*^ 
whereas our Tilietan edict text, in both its Chinese and 
Thbetan versions, expressly places that ciW within the 
Tibetan side of the border. 4Ve have positive proof in the 
saiiu' narrative that Ch’ingshui was outside the Chinese 
barrier or fortified frontier, for it states (at p. 488) that 
a pig C(mld not lx* got for the sacrifice because “there were 
no pigs outside the barrier The fact that the ceremony 
was performed " to the we.st of Ch’ingshui ” was doubtless 
an arrangement prescribed by the astrologers to secure 
favourable omens and proximity to the river. Besides, 
it is improbable for strategical reasons that a city lying 
on the western or Tibetan side of the mountain range, 


' Bu.shell, JRAS., 1880, i). 488. 
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which here till the present day separates Shensi from 
Kansu, should belong to the Chinese. Indeed, the same 
Chinese account implies that it was Tibetan territory when 
it states^ that “the district was reconquei’ed in 847 A.D.". 
that is, sixty -four years after the Te-Tsung treaty. 

Whilst the name Ch’ingshui thus occurs prominently 
in the Chinese manuscript text of the Te-Tsung edict, 
and also in our edict in question, it is nowhere mentioned 
in connexion with the Mu-Tsimg treaty in any of the 
known manuscript records and accounts. Xeither is it 
met with in the text of the Mu-Tsung treaty as recorded 
in the T’ang annals, nor, as we liave seen, in the Ivalmuk 
account in the Bodhimor; nor is it found in the Tibetan 
manuscript accounts, which generally confirm the3Iongolian. 

The rGyal-rab.5 says": “in the time of this king [Ralpachanj 
the eastern frontier marched with that of exhausted China at the 
P’o-lon Shan,® a mountain range, rising like a white curtain. 
Here, by means of a stone pillar which was erected, this matter 
of the power [of Tibet] was set down in writing.” 

Sumpa in his history, writing of Ealpachan’s reign and the 
Mu-Tsung treaty, says ‘ : “ Since China and Tibet each on their 
own land and at rMe-ru [ = a spot or mark] between, [i.e.] at the 
throe stone pillars, jiledged themselves by oath and other 
ceremonies, there has been great benefit to Tibet.” 

The geographical indication here given, luunelj', the 
“ P'o-lon Shan,” which I have obtained from the Tibetan 
history-books, i.s important as fixing the furtlie.st eastern 
point of the ancient Tibetan empire when at its zenith. 
This mountain range is obviously a part of the great Lung 
or Dragon range, about longitude 108‘ E., which bends the 


‘ Bu^liell, JRAS. , ISSO, p. 53'J, n. 40. 

“ Text, E. Schlagintweit's ed.. p. 12. 

■' This i.s cleurly a proper name, a Tibetan phonetic reproduction of 
the Chinese word. .SeliUigintweit has taken it etymologically as a Tibetan 
literary phra.se, though without any ajitness in sense, f’rofessor I’arUer 
tells me pd. peh, or po means “ north ” in the Mandarin dialects. 

^ dPag-fisam fjon-6zaii. by the Abbot Sumpa in eighteenth centnri A.n. 
S, C. Das' ed., Calcutta. 19US. p. 1.11. 
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Yellow River to the north. It inav^ also be the “ Ho-lan 
Shan ” of the Chinese records, which state that the 
Tibetans wished to tix there the frontier for the treaty 
of 783 A.D. after their occupation of the imperial capital 
and the valleys of the Lo and Ho Rivers’' to the north of 
the latter. 

“in the second year Chien-chimg (781 A.D.) the T’u-fan 
requested that the frontier be fixed at Ho-lan Shan («m lU)- 
In the fourth year (783) they sent officials to make a treaty at 
Ch'ing-shui, and in front of the Ta-ehao (i.e. the ‘great’ Jo 
temple Lhasa) is the tablet of the treaty between the nephew 
and uncle.” ' 

The " Ho-lan Shan”, stated by the Tiaig-clii to be west 
of Ning-hia, may possibly be the “ P'o-lon Shan ” of the 
above Tibetan text, and the “ Pai-lan Syan ” of the Nepalese 
itinerary of Hodgson,'- which is placed two days march to 
the east of Singan Fu (the Sing-ha-p’u of that itinerary), 
and thirtj'-two days march from Peking,^ that is to say, 
apparently near the Lo River about Tungchow. Now all 
these areas, within tlie northern half of Shensi, comprising 
the entire vallej’ of the Lo, were held by the Tibetans after 
7-5(3 The Lo ri.ses in the ‘‘Pai-yu” Shan range, 

108-9° F. longitude, and one of its main tributaries, 
joining it about 35’ 7' N. latitude, is named Ts'ing-shui, 
which possibly may be the Ch’ing-shui of the edict.’’ 
This word ’ P'o-lon ", therefore, I consider to be '' North 
Lung ’ , and possibly the semi-legible name in 1. 9 of the 
treaty-edict,'’ which I proposed to read “ mts’o-shon ”, and 
for which I would now substitute the “P'o-lon" Mountains. 

' Rockhill, .IRAS., ISm, p. 193. 

“ ii, p. ISP. 

Between it and Singan Fu the Nepalese Mission crossed in a journey 
<H 14 kos. i.e. about 30-40 miles, four lakes, eight rivers, seven bridges, 
and passed two forts. 

■* Bushell, loc. cit. , }). 47“). 

^ It is not probably so, as it is not on the route between the two 
capitals of China and Tibet. 

*’ Journal, HK19, p. 949. 
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It is noticeable, too, in connexitjn witli tlie iMu-Tsiin^^ 
treaty, that there is no record of any sworn ceremony 
having been performed on the frontier at all, except in 
the last-quoted extract from Snmpa, who is not authori- 
tative on such a matter. The T’ang annals merely speak 
of a sworn ceremony " at the capital " of China, i,e. at 
Ch’ang'-an, and another ■' at the T’ufan capital chief camp 
which I should think was Kalpaeliaii’s summer quaiters, 
about 10 miles below Lliasa, on the right bank of the 
Kyid Eiver. which I luive visited and described.-' 

The Mu-Tsuiig'-llalpachan joint treaty-edict, it will be 
seen from the above, was inscribed on three pillars. One 
of these stood within * the Imperial palace at Cii'ang-an 
(Si-ngan-fu), the second at “The Mark ” or I'Me-ru on the 
frontier near Ch’ing-slmi (Ts’ing-shui ) on the western 
border of the Shen.si province of China, and the third 
near the Jo temple of Lliasa, the Jo-l’iiv : the last is the 
one now in question. The vernacular narratives do not 
expresslj^ .say that these pillars were m'w ones specially 
erected, but they imply that they were so, and that the 
inscriptions were not niei'ely engraved on the old Te- 
Tsung-K’ri Sron-We-itsan pillar.s. In particular it is on 
record that the Ch'ing-shni pillar was destroyed in 7S7.-' 
Then we have the positive statement of the Chinese 
official record of 1792,'’ contirmed by the IS.) I list, that 
the i\Iu-Tsung' treaty-pillar at Lhasa had disappeared and 
no longer existed, as already detailed. 

Finally, we find, as is pointed out to me by I’rofessor 
Parker, that Dr. Bushell’s own account furnishes almost 
absolute proof that the edict is Te-Tsung's, and not 
Mu - Tsung’s. Dr. Bu.sliell notes that the Tibetan 

' Bu'hell, .IRAS., 18Sn, (>. .IIT. llml , j). ."ilO 

Lha^'i mul //.s p. .T2n. 

^ Bciilhtint}i\ seeabove, p. 40--). Tin.’ .-woin r-rifinoiu .-it ( 'h’ang-aii nii.. 
perfoimed on ‘'an altar to the west of the iMpit.-d" I Biohell, Ine. (or 
II. 491). 

Biohell. loo. eit., ji. 494. s,.^. p ;{()o 
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sovereio’u’s name is a blank in the Chinese text of the 
rubbing, but he supplies the name iiimself from the 
Yih-f }inr/-chi , namely His Majesty 

Te-chi-Ii-fsan”. Xou' the Tibetan king in 780-97, who 
made the treaty of 783 A.D. with the Emperor Te-Tsung, 
is called in the Chinese record, translated by Dr. Bushell, 
Ch'i-li-tsan, ’ ^ which is sufficiently near “ K'ri Sroh-fde- 
6tsan ’ for a Chinese translation of the name of a barbarian. 

Altogether, therefore, the alxive reasons and the weighty 
facts before cited (p. 390) .seem to warrant us in considering 
that the edict in (|uestion forms part of the Te-Tsung 
treatj’-ediet of 783 a.d.. which is engraved on the other 
side of the same pillar, and that it is not the treaty-edict 
of Mu-Tsung of 822 a.d. It thus may be called the 
Te-Tsung - K'ri Sroh-?<le-/)tsan joint edict Inscription B " 
to distinguish it from the two others on the same pillar. 

Tile other more noteworthy points respecting this edict, 
to which I will here refer, relate mainly to the sworn 
ceremony, as throwing light on the pre-Buddhistic indi- 
genous I’olie'ion of Til)et — the Bon. Sacrificial rites were 

in O 

also invariably performed by China in the ratification of 
treaties. These involved the killing of an animal and 
the throwing of a part of it or of its blood into a ditch in 
order that the ‘'.Spirit of the Earth" might bear witness 
to the deed, and the rest <if the blood was rubbed on the 
lips of the contracting partics.- 

The altar for the sworn ceremony is described in our 
edict text (last paragraph, p. 397) as “an earthen throne" 
or a “mud platfoi'iu ’. upon which the treaty officials 
ascended. It was a temporary structure, the Chinese 
annals tell us,"' erected to the west of Ch'ingshui for the 
pagan indigenous sacrifice and not for Buddhistic purposes. 
This is made clear by the statement ; after the conclusion 

1 Bushell. .IRA8., 1880, l>l>. 439. 485. 

' Piirkcr's Ancnvf Chinn iSimpUjierl, p, Od. 

Bushell. loc. cit.. ji. 4SS. 
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of the sworn ceremony Chieh-tsan [the Tibetan general] 
proposed to Yi [the Chinese plenipotentiary] to go to 
the south-west corner of the altar into a Buddhist tent 
to burn incense and make oath.” ^ It was evidently raised 
in an open plain on the bank of the river, for the same 
narrative relates that the Tibetans and Chinese “ agreed 
that each party should proceed to the place where the 
altar was raised with 2,000 men, half of them to be armed 
and drawn up two hundred paces outside the altar, half 
unarmed attendants to be distributed below the altar. 

. . . Seven per.sons all in court costume : . . . also 
seven pei’sons ascended the altar together to perform 
the sworn ceremony ”. In this a minister of state “ on 
his knees I’ead aloud the covenant A similar altar was 
erected near Lhasa for the ratification of the Mu-Tsung 
treaty, of which more precise particulars are given.^ 

“ The ceremonial altar was ten paces wide and two feet high. 
Our [Chinese] envoys stood opposite the ten and more Tibetan 
great ministers, while over a hundred chiefs were seated below 
the altar. Upon the altar was placed a wooden bench, on which 
stood the Po-ch’e-p’u [elsewhere called Po-ch’an-p’u, evidently 
the head Buddhist priest or lama] as he recited the sworn treat>, 
a man standing at his side to translate it for those below. When 
he had finished the blood was smeared, but the Po-ch'e-p'u did 
not smear his lips. After the conclusion of this ceremony another 
oath was taken before Fut’u [Buddha], when mmhul water wa< 
poured out and drunk.” 

The living victim, s sacrificed at this sworn ceremony 
were a wild ram, a dog, and a sheep, but these were 
substituted for larger animals. 

“ It had at first been agreed that the Han i = Chinese] should 
sacrifice an ox, the Fan [ = Tibetau] a horse: but Yi [the Chinese 
envoy], ashamed of his part in th(‘ ceremony, wished to depreciate 
the rites, and said to Chieh-tsan [the Tilictan general], ‘ The Han 
cannot cultivate the ground without oxen, the Fan cannot travel 

’ Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 4ilO. 

- Ibid., p. 491. • Hiid.. ji. .■>21. 
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without horses ; I propose, therefore, to substitute a sheep, pig, 
and dog as the three victims.' Chieh-tsan consented. But there 
were no pigs outside the barrier, and Chieh-tsan determined to 
take a wild ram, while Yj took a dog and a sheep.” ’ It adds 
the “victims were buried” in a “pit” by themselves.’ 

The text of the [other ( ?) portion of the] Te-Tsung- 
treaty states ’■ that thej’ had ■ as a sacrifice split asunder 
the dead bodies [in front of ?] the ^rain and the gods, the 
[spiritual] peaceful helpers on the altar, [and] have by 
this moans made the country, the dwellings, and the lakes 
to be more thoroughlv united into one kingdom ”. 

The oath, we are told in the text, was taken “ after 
having slaughtered the living victims ” and before calling’ 
on ■' all the gods and men to be their witnesses '. For 
this solemn ordeal we read that the generals and ministers 
of the two countries " fasted [for three days ^] and purified 
themselves in preparation for the ceremony”, and they 
” proclaim to the gods of heaven and earth, of the 
mountains and rivers, and call the gods to witness that 
their oath shall not be broken The nature of the 
oath itself seems to have been an asseveration that the 
individual who took part in it might meet with a bloody 
death like those victims in the event of breaking their 
covenant.*' There is nothing in the above ceremony in 
I’rofessor Parker's opinion winch is not to be found in 
Chinese practice. Afterwards the two principal repre- 
sentatives went to a Buddhist tent at the request of the 
Tibetans to make an affirmation. When this was 
finished they again ascended the altar, when they drank 
wine and both gave and received ceremonial presents, 
each ottering the products of his country as a mark of 
liberal friendship.” 

Smearing of the lips of the covenanting individuals 

‘ Busliell, .IKAS., ISSU, i>. 4S8. - Ibid., p. 490. 

"■ See tii-ht part of iiiy paper, p. 933. 

Mbid.,p. 491. Ibid., p. 490. 

'' For forms ot such oaths see my of Tihft, p. 569. 
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with the blood of the sacritlced victim is seen to have 
been an essential part of the ceremony for rendering 
tlie oath binding. This practice still survives at the 
present day amongst Mongoloid tribes in Eastern Asia 
and Malaya, and also, so Professor Parker tells me, in 
China, for oaths and as part of the initiation for 
blood-brotherhood. It is found in Tibet amongst the 
tribes of Eastern Xepal, and just as I write comes the 
news from New Guinea that a party of European 
travellers were not admitted to the friendship of the 
savage tribe of the interior until the savages sacrihced 
a pig and smeared each of us on the forehead witli the 
creature’s blood 

The Tibetan word used in the edict fm’ ■■ t,‘n\ov " or 
‘■messenger” is curious and suggestively neutral. It is 
literally meaning " man woman ”, and is the 
word adopted b}' mi.ssionaries in translating the ■■angel'' 
of the Bible. It .seems probable, however, that the envoys 
or imperial me.ssengers in those ancient days were usually 
eunuchs,- Persons of this class of palace official appear 
to have been the confidants of the Chinese emperoi's and 
empresses from time immemorial. In particular we find 
it recorded in the T'ang annals that in the treaty 
negotiations with Tibet in 7d0 a.D, the emperor sent 
■‘ the eunuch Chang-Yuan-fang on a mission of iiKpiirv 
to the T'ufan [= Tibetans]”,-' In 7<S() a,d,, i,e. only 
three years before this edict, the same authm'itv states 
■■ when captives were taken eunuchs were always sent in 
charge of them to take them '' back,* And four years 
after this edict, in 787, we read; ' The emperor sent the 
eunuch MAng Tzilheng with dis[)atches to (.'hieh-tsan [the 
Tibetan general];”^ and a few months later a eunuch is 
* Dr, H, A, Lorentz. Dnihj 7Vf", Anjiii-,! -I',. 1910, 

- On this Professor Parker notes that ••Euiiuehs as enrols were sent 
to the Huns, hut never to the Tibetans or Turks, only as messen;;ers ■', 

'■ Bushell, loc. oit,, p, 

■* Ibid,, p, 4S.j, 


“ Ibid,, p, 4!),s. 
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iiientionecP as beinw, after the Chinese generals, the chief 
captive and envoy. 

Evidence of the predominance of Buddhism at this 
e-arly period is possibly afforded in the ninth paragraph, 
where the first place in the invocation of witnesses is 
accorded to " the Three Rarest Ones The word used 
(dkoii-iiiclioii-ijiiiiin) is that now employed to denote the 
Buddhist triad, the Tri-ratna or Three Precious Ones: 
namely, Buddha, His Word {Dlmriud), and His Assembly 
But the Chinese triad as represented in the 
Chinese N'ersiou usually connotes another triad : namely, 
Heaven, Earth, and Men. (Cf. Mayer's Manual, p. 300, 
Xo. 43.) That it was used in the Buddhist sense is in 
keeping with the Tibetan king, K'ri Sroh-/de-Hsan, who, 
as we have seen, is the reputed founder of the Order of 
the Lamas, and who at the date of this edict (i.e. as we 
take it at 783 a,d.) had a large staff of learned Indian 
and Tibetan monks engaged in translating the Indian 
Buddhist scriptures into the Tibetan. This also would 
contirm tlie Chinese narrative of the Te-Tsung treaty that 
"after the conclusion of the [pagan] sworn ceremony " the 
principals Avent “ into a Buddhist tent to burn incense 
and make oath 

Upon the cjuestion of the origin of the priest-kingship 
in Tibet, this document provides us with the earliest 
allusion to that office, and the earliest record of the 
assumption by the predecc.ssors of the Talai Lama of the 
i.‘pithet of AcaloJiita . the Buddhist Cod of iMercy, whose 
Invocation-formula is the " Oiii-niani fxidinr Huiii ", In 
this edict of 783 A.D. both of the sovereigns of the joint- 
treaty, Tibetan and Chinese, have applied to them the 
epithet of that god, namely "The one of great compassion ". 
This title, Avhich was believed to have originated with the 
first of the Sovereign Grand Lamas of Lhasa about the 
middle of the seventeenth century A.D., is now seen to 
^ Busliell, JKAS,, ISSO. 5(H). ■ Ibid,, p. 490. 
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liave u very much earlier origin. A.-s regards China, 
Professor Parker informs nie that the reigning Emperor, 
at any time, is usually called - Old Buddha " ; and tin- 
late Empress Dowager (died 1908) was alway.s pojsularlj' 
called " Old Buddha " : indeed, ile.s.srs. Bland &: Backhouse 
in their recent hook give a photogi’irph of her posing as 
Aral ok it a. 

I now append my reading of the text, which may he 
compared with the Tibetan version in the copy of 
tile rubbing of that bilingual inscription attached to 
Dr. Bushell’s translation' of the Chinese version. 

Text of the Te-T.suxo Joint Tre-atv-eimot of 783 a.d. 

In^impilon B 

yotr. The line> are nunihereil a' on tiie pillar. The distinction of 
the .short / by rover.sal of tiie .-npei scribed limb has been preserved. 
My doubtful reading-.s are placed within carved brackets and restora- 
tions within .square ones. Each dot in mid-line represents an illegible 
letter. 

1 . 

2. II 

4 I I 

o. I I 

G. 

7. £l[ • 

8 . 

9. I I'S-'S 

10 . 

11. • 


' Bushell, .JRA.S.. IS.SO, p, .Tlti. 
-= For 5401* or 
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l:i. -^11 [f 

ND 

14. 


15. [ fv) • • ■ • 

16. I«J S''5=^«<%) 

17. 


18 . sw’f [ I 

19. '^■f I I 5i(c;j-£r'r|dj-;r?- 

Ns 

20. I 

2 1 . 

22. [ I 'll • • 

23. «•«' • 

24. • • • • qlfi’qv 

25. I I SJEOj-J^sj-^jj-CH^- 

26. 

28. ’ I I 

29. [ [ d^si’§oi?l*qsi«' 

^ Ns 

30. 

31. I I 

32. W1 

33. I I £^‘^-5j-l5rq'f3-5i£^* 

^ The Chine>e version acconHng to Busliell has here ‘‘of the great 
Fan ’, loe. cit. , p. XMh The same word recurs in 1. 30. 

The Chinese version has here “ of the great Han'’, ibid., p. 536. 

Here the i has the modern form, though in 1. 4 the same word has 
tile reversed form. 

■* The o is doubtful. 

There is a dot hiV’'/) here in addition to the comma or vertical 

stroke {shad). 
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34. 1 ! 

35. ii 

30. '^■a5JJ-g*\-=Ji5=TK [ I 

37. n 

38. 

39. I[ 

40. j \ 

41. lg-g=^«--^^- 

42. I 

43. I I 

'O * ^ N? N9 

44. ■ 

45. 31 1 

NP 4 ^ 

46. I! 

47. 

48. 'll 1 

Np Ns N> 

49. | [ t«r4-:j]|fj-0- 

50. ^^WW3’'FI 

NS >s 

51. 

52. 11 1 

Ns 

53. 

54. ?l'?I-?IRI-?!q'3i’^g’5niZ'S' • • 

^ i'his (/ I ta.ke as a Ncpar.iLt* ''\lliil*le, atul as thu advcil* f!<(, “now, 
and not as a '* d-drag" , its preoedin;.^ flot si;<'ui' to kt‘ Itolow the line like 
that of tlie word .-To n iininediately tollownn^ it. 

The mark on the d like a snhjoiufd /■ i'. aiiiiaientlv an accidental 

'cratcli. 

^ O'j foi modern of/— “ dou n *'. 

^ 51^' 4vith correhited (I. 4fp is u.fd for modeiii and 

= “ lower ’ and upper '. 

■' J''ii-d>/d is an almost obsolete woid. ^ce note a in translation. }i. 390. 
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55. 1 I 

56. I ! 

58. gJiii 

59. 

60. 

61. ^5I-qvg-f;,gs.-qiv I ] 

62. I ' I 

fi3. ■^••f|'‘\C-=T|3-^5;-Ri-wic:-«^qc-^- 

64. ] I 

65. (s!')-i^S I I 

66. (tMsj)c-^s.-55fJ j [ a|5ai5)-55S)-?f [[ 

67. ■ • • 

68. =!^=>T^ 1 I %0'=ilf?5-nic-§]51-^iv-^51 

69. I ■' j q,3^-^-t^'T|'(|)f-g5i-'2C 

70. 'Tl^«'cf=!^=Tni'5I' • • o|5i- • • • 

71. ■ 

72. I J cij5=i|fi- 

73. f’"' • I I 

74. I " ] I'aj-sf 

^ This is not clearly leg^ible : it may be read or possibly 

= ■‘ to swear an oath The Chinese version in this jilace reads 
swear 

- A dot here in addition to the vertical line. 

' Here seems to mean “unchangeable or eternal *, a po.ssible 
lueiining according to the vernacular dictionaries. 

^ Possibly ^ =“ to swear". 

^ Same as n. 1. 

Perfect of 


JRAS, 1911. 


28 
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75. 

7G. I I 

77. ••)«)••• '' 

VI. Lhasa Teeatv-edict Ixsceiptiox C 
Siynatti'ri‘>‘ of the 

Tile edict ^^iHai’ at tlie door of the great Jo-k’aii temple 
in Lhasa, in addition to the two treaty texts already 
detailed (inscriptions J. and B), displays on one of its 
remaining faces, the northern, the " signatures " of the 
chief Tibetan ministers and others who took part in the 
treaty ceremony and officially witnessed it. 

Although no mention is made in the Chinese narrative 
in respect to either the Te-Tsung or Mu-Tsung treaty 
that the names of the chief witne.ssos were engraved 
on the pillars, it was clearly the practice to do this. 
For we read in the T'ang annals- for the year 72() 
(i.e. half a century before the Te-Tsung edict), in connexion 
with the proposal for a new treaty expressly to be 
■' (nieji’o red on stone ", that “ the emperor Hsiaoho granted 
a sworn treat}', and at that time the T'ang ministers of 
state ... in all twenty-two per.sons, concluded a sworn 
ceremony with the T'ufan sovereign and officers . . . 
But the chief ministers of the T'ang v:hu--^e no mes are 
enijrured on ttie treaty are all dead, . . . therefore it 
is necessary to repeat the ceremony ". 

The original sworn ceremony for the treaty of 7.S.'1 
was, as we have seen, performed at Ch ingshui, near the 

* Tlie ?)■ liere is evidently not an archaic tonn. hut a mistake for 
^ , wliicli is the form of tins word which occur.s in the same connexion 
in 1. ’2 of inscriiition 1 1 (p. L'lS). giving QjCjj’sI' = “ an upholder ", also 
a treaty itself in the sense ot a “landing or holding" atrreeinent, 

- Biishell, loc. eit,. ji. 4(iO. 

“ the late Ho". Bushell docs nut explain who he is. The 
late emperor in 720 .t.D. was .Jm Tsung. who.se regnal title was Yen Ho. 
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frontier between the two countries, in the first month 
of that year. This ceremony, as customary, was repeated 
at the capital of each of the two powers. In the seventh 
month it was repeated at Changan, the Chinese capital ; 
and in the same month the emperor sent an “ envoy to 
Fan [Tibet] to conclude the sworn covenant’’.^ At each 
of these three spots an edict-pillar appears to have been 
erected. The one at Ch’ingshui manifestlj^ was destroyed 
in 787, as the Tang record of that year says that 
•'because of the destruction of the monnment fixing the 
boundar\’ ... it was necessary to repeat the ceremonj^ at 
Chingshui No positive reference, however, is made 
in the T ang records to the one erected either at Changan 
or Lhasa, though the latter by its three inscriptions, 
including the list of signatories, speaks for itself. 

This inscription of the signatories covers an area of 
11 ft. 2111. in length by 14V inches in breadth. A photo- 
graphic rt'production of a “ rubbing ” of it accompanies 
tlie rubbing of inscription B attached to Dr. Bushell’s 
article,'* but no attempt has hitherto been made to 
decipher it. 

It consists of twenty bilingual paragraphs, each in 
a Tibetan and Chine.se section. The text is badly defaced. 
Several paragraphs are obliterated, and a good deal of the 
remainder is illegible. Enough, however, remains to show 
the designation of the offices of the chief ministers and 
some of their names and titles, and tlius att'ord insight into 
the administrative machinery by which' the government in 
those early days was carried on. The ancient territorial 
names of certain of the nobles are of some geographical 
interest. 

Tlie signatures are restricted to Tibetan witnesses; no 
Chinese are included. The names of the Chinese witnesses 

* Bu.sliell. JRAS., 1880, p. 490. - Ibid., pp. 490, 49o. 

' Ibid., j). .541. It is cut in two halves to print it witliiu the limits of 
a folded page. The left-hand one is the top half. 
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would doubtless in like niannev be en^TiXved on the 
corresponding- pillar in the Chinese capital, in accordance 
with the practice as above recorded. The Cliinese section 
of each paragraph will be seen from the accompanj’ing 
translation kindly furnished by Professor Parker to be 
a phonetic transliteration of the Tibetan names into 
Chinese characters. 

The number of the signatories is apparently seventeen ; 
thei’e is some uncertaintt’ as to the exact number of 
persons specified owing to the obliteration of two para- 
graphs. At the Ch'ingshui ceremony only seven Tibetan 
officials are mentioned by name as having ascended the 
altar for the sworn ceremony in the Te-Tsnng treaty. 

Xo details whatever are recorded in respect to the 
Lhasa celebration of the Te-Tsnng treaty ; nor are any 
names gi\-eii of the Lhasa witnesses to the IMu-Tsung 
covenant. Indeed, there is no mention in the H’ ang annals 
that any edict-pillar was erected in Lhasa for either of 
those treaties. But with reference to the Mn-Tsnng. it 
is recorded that the Tibetan king rofim-sted that ” 'riie 
officers who take part in the .sworn ceremony [in China ']. 
.•<erfnfprn persons, .shall all sign their 7iames " ' to the 
manuscript treaty. And the Chinese I'laperor. on his 
part, on dispatching his envoy to Lhasa to complete the 
treaty, '■ commanded Ynanting [his envoy] on his arrival 
[in Tibet] to instruct the ministers and the lessei- officei’s 
all to write their names below the text of the treatv.’ ^ 

The coincidence of the number of the Chinese witnesses 
to the Mu-Tsung manu.script treaty with the number of 
the Tibetan witnes.ses whose names are engraved (m this 
Lhasa pillar is certaiidy remarkable. It may probabh', 
however, be merely another instance of the formal 
adherence t(j precedent, which is so marke-d a featun- 
of political procedure, not only in Tibi;t and China, but in 
all countries. 


Bu^liell, .TRAS., IS.SO. p. .TIS. 
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In keeping also with such official formalities we find 
the* order of the names in our list arranged according 
to the rule of precedence which is still observed in Tibet. 
According to this usage the lowest in rank comes first, 
and the higher ranks later and later according to their 
order of precedence, the highest coming last of all. 

The seventeen signatures are divided into two groups. 
The first nine are special treaty commissioners to whom 
brevet rank has been granted to give them increased 
status for the occasion, whilst the last eight are .substantive 
ministers of State. 

In the following translation of this text, the first 
apparently hitherto attempted, I have inserted after 
each paragraph of my translation fi-om the Tibetan the 
translation of the Chine.se text, as kindly deciphered 
for me b}- Professor Parker. This latter has proved 
most useful in confirming the Tibetan and in supplying 
deficiencies in the blurred or illegible text of that version, 
as well as displaying the phonetic pronunciation of the 
Tibetan words in those early times — a matter of great 
importance with reference to the origin and affinities 
of that language. The semi-legible and doubtful words 
which have been provisionally translated have been placed 
within brackets or referred to in footnotes. 

The Tibetan text as deciphered by me is appended at 
the end of the article. 


Traiiddt'ion 

[I have nundiered the paragraphs for convenience of 
reference, and have placed the personal names in capitals, 
and N is expressed in full as XG to facilitate comparison 
with the Chinese form of transliteration. The Chinese 
text as translated by Professor Parker, with his remarks, 
follows each paragraph in smaller type and marked C.] 

1. “The great ministers of great Tibet, the holders of 
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the agreement at the peace-meeting, wlio ascended ^ [the 
altar], their otBeial rank, name, and lineage. 

C. “ Great Fan ministers (tsai-aiung), treaty of peace 
inoimting-the-altar, to set up sivorn treaty-officials, names, 
and ranks. 

2. '■ The .special commissioners,- the great mini.sters of 
State of great Tibet, witli their official rank, name, and 
family. 

C. “ . . Ministers to handle government department {p’lruj- 
chamj) business’’ [the words practically mean with brevet 
rank added as Secretary of State”!, names, and family. 
[The two first words are rubbed out, but probably were 
“ Great Fan “ (Ta Fan).'- 

3. “ The higli special commi.ssioner holding the rank of 
Secretary of State * in tlie land-governing department,* 
the great minister dPAL-CH'EN-PO . 0 . 

C. Only one word is visible — chang, i.e. with ”. 

4. '■ The army commander, the minister of (militarjO 

ceremonies ^ C'HE. 

C. Only three words visible, “ command . . . army with” 
{tii . . . skill chavg). 

5. “ The great mini.ster hLOX LO 

C. Illegible. 

6. ■■ The great minister, the army commander 

hZ’ANG. 

C. Only three words vi.sible, “ army (.'ihih) with government ” 
Ij/ing-ckang). 

7. '■ The great minister bLON KlYAL [LI?] .... 

C. Ille.gible. 

1 UI'OJ* ioi- modem UIX,*. 

- /ikri-la r/tog., = literally •■rank by (special) command ", which the 
(.'liinese shows to have the sense of brevet rank. 

’ Literally " holding ,state[-ofIice]'’. 

^ Sa-la mil /.‘ill. 

’ C'h'o-nn u'l (possibly rh'o'j i/l) ; the hitter = of the adorned or excellent 
Oachog). the former = of the rites or ceremonies. 
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8. [“ The ^H-eat minister of state] .... [Z’ANG rGYAL 
hTSAX . . JE]. 

C. . . . “ with government (le}>artment (business), Shang- 
chieh tsan . . . je. 

9. “The great minister of State Z’ANG(K’RI-L)I- 
K’OD XE .sTAXG. 

C. “ Minister with government department business, Shang- 
k’l-h . . . tsan ’’ (last word doubtful) and chang (to handle 
or manage). 

10. “The great minister of State Z’AXG-K’RI hZ'l 
LHA mT'OXG. 

C. ' Minister with government department business, Shang- 
k'i-h-jo . . . t'san-'? tiing. 

11. “The great minister of State (iLOX’’ i-GYAL 
bZAXG ’DUS^KOXG. 

C. “ Minister with government deiiartment business, Lun- 
chich tsang Xu-st '?kting. [Xii is (juite certain. 1 

12. '• Minister.s [of .substantive rank] of Great Tibet 
who ascended [the altar], their official rank, name, and 
familj-. 

C. “ Great Fan all officials, mount altar, those who, names 
and ranks. 

IS. “Minister of Interior (nang-ililon) mCHTMS-ZAXG 
rGYAL-hZER K’OD-XE brTSAX. 

C. Nang-Iun Chim-shang clueh-je k'lih-ming-tsan. 

14. ■' ^Minister of External [Affairs] by Command (p’yi- 
filon ?ika-la (/togs-pa) CnOG-RO(I) 6LOX-6TSAN-fiZ’ER 
LHA-GOXG. 

C. " P' i-litn K'u-lo-tuJi-iJO Cliiih'-ln Ltin-t’ian-ji' CJi'ich 
kiuuj. 

15. “Ministers of E.xternal [Affairs, substantive] - 
-mCHIMS-Z'AXG hrTAX-fiZER -s-TAG CHAXG." 

C. “ Lun-p' i-po Chim-shang . . . je ckimg [no-pn !). 

' Ghuh in Cantonese still (us with c/ii'm in No. 13). 

" The title of this office differs from the previous one in the absence of 
"by Command’’ (i.e. by special appointment), and also in having fclon- 
p y i-pa or minister + external instead of p'\'i-Mon or external I- minister. 

Or Chn-hn. 
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16. The lord of cursing (^Hingaul called the lirfim i of 
civil ceremonies - BAL-6L0X IvU-iZAXG 1MYES-;’MA. 

C. “ Xgun-mumi . . . sii . . . lun . . . 

17. The proclamatioii-i.ssuiiig great minister />LOX- 
•sTAG /jZ’ER-HA(B)-(OEX. 

('. Kih (or chi)-ihih-chu)ui (a Chinese title) knower nr 

governor of (? T'len) chon. 

18. ‘’The Accountant- (or Gomniis.sary ) General, the 
minister of Hour '■ /;LOX .sTAG-ZIG >'GYA XO-LA.^ 

C. “ Po . . . . . . hill . . . k'liJi. 

19. '• Minister of external [affairs, i.e. p'i-/don] the 
director •' Z’AXG . . AZAXG [/‘JE-\VO] . . CHE.« 

C. “P'l . . . (■?)(,!. 

20. '• Great ( ') deputy of the king,' his honourable mouth- 
piece for the treaty,'^ Z'AXG-/J-.OX /’GYAL . X-LAiM 
/;TSAX.- 

C. “ ShaiKj-lun chieh . . 

d’he signature occupying the leading place of honour 
in the li.st. namely the last of all (par. 20), is clearly 
and indi.sputably the name of the chief Tibetan minister 
of the Te-Tsung treaty negotiations, as recorded in the 

' Tlii*' woiil i-s tloiilitfnl, Ji" tin- stjcoinl eleiueiu i-s lilurit'd ; if eorrect, 
It i> the iu'-raiice of tlie oeeiurence ot the won! *' lama 

- Liteiallv ’“(it the lites iif tlie iaiul (’f. with title in paragraph 
Xg. 4. 

• /’t''ain-[)a = Ihuh'v meal, tlie -taple to<wl ot the Tiiietaii''. 

‘ Or /■( In ail O-la. 

’ Tlie text seems to n*a<l hen- (<'r ai), liteially " month + w ise 

mind or (.-ounsel (oi if O] -- '-.ayiiig or intei [aeting" ; Imt a-' .i compound 
meaning “’steeier or governor'*). 

The la>t word w possiljy /^t'-aii. 

‘ Thi.> manifestly iea<ls rgyul-tsah ciren-}»o ; the iiuxlern spelling ot 
the second syllable as read NNOuld he 

In this sentence zaJ-ch appears for the modern ’‘/'ab/che" = the 
honourable tongue or a judge oi magistrate. 
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T'aiio' annals of that time, namely Shang{-lun) cltieh- 
t&an Here in the Tibetan portion of the bilingual 
inscription he bears a title M'hich seems to read “ the 
king's deputy and honourable mouthpiece for the treaty 
The Chinese version of the inscription, as read for me 
by Professor Parker, gives " Slanig-lun chieh ... ", and 
the proper form of the name, thu.s phonetically rendered 
by the Chinese, is given in the Tibetan of the inscription 
as “ Z’ang-51on . rgyal . . . btsan ”, which is pronounced 
nowadays as “ Skav<j-lon-jije . . . tsan’’, which is practically 
identical with the Chinese phonetic transcription. The 
Tibetan chief enr oy of the l\Iu-Tsung treaty, on the other 
hand, was named Shang-chi-li-t’o.ssu.^ 

Thi.s of itself is conclusive evidence that the signatures 
belong to the Te-Tsung treaty and not to the Mu-Tsung. 
This position is continued by the undoubted occurrence 
of the names of others of the officials who are recorded 
in the T'ang annals to have witnessed the treaty of 
78d A.n, 

“ Shun(j Clileh-tsan- ’’ was the chief Tibetan minister 
in charge of the peace negotiations of 783. "At this 
time,’ .says the T'ang annals,'- "the T ufan chief minister 
Shang Hsi-chieh, who was tyrannical and fond of slaughter, 
havingbeen overthrown and beaten in Chien-nan[Cheng-tu], 
was anxious to wipe out his disgrace and unwilling to 
make peace. The .second minister, Shang Chieh-tsan, an 
able and politic man, reported to the fsunp’u [king] to 
ask him to fix tlu‘ boundary and to conclude a treaty 
so as to give rest to the inhabitants on the borders. 
Che fmnp'ii, consented and appointed Chieh-tsan chief 
minister in place of Hi-chieh [= Hsi-chieh] to negotiate 
the treaty of peace and friendship.” It was he who 
headed the Tibetan officials at the sworn peace compact 
at Ch’ingshui in the first month of 783 A.D.- " Shtniy 

^ Bushel! . JR AS., 1S80, p. 5U). 

- Ibid., p. 488. 
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Chieh-tsan. with the generals and ministers of his nation, 
Lun-lisi €'hia-tsan(j, Ltin-tsan-je [par. 14 of our inscrip- 
tion], Lun-li. T'o-sstl, Kii-an-che, and Lun-lih-sil, also 
seven person.s ascended the altar to perform the swoni 
ceremony, at Ch’ingshui.” ^ 

In examining the bilingual list of names for others of 
the abo\e witnesses it will be seen that the Chinese 
have rendered the Tibetan words merely b\- their sounds, 
i.e. phonetically: and have omitted the silent consonants 
which were present in the Tibetan spelling even of tho.se 
veiy early daj-.s. Thus the Tibetan word for “minister”, 
namely /don, in which the initial letter is silent, i.s 
written b\' the ( 'hine.se Imi : so too the Tibetan rgya/ 
(presently pronounced jue). is systematically rendered 
in the Chinese, htsan as t>tun, and so on. More- 
over, the letters f/. d, and h are wanting in the Chinese 
alphabet, and so are tran.scribed in the harder form of 

f, and //. 

It is also to be remembered that the above-named seven 

officials were the Tibetan officers who took chief part in 

the treaty ceremony at Ch’ingshui, not at Lhasa: so it 

is not to be expected that all of them ot hloo. proceeded 

thereafter to Lhasa, about a thousand miles distant, to 

attest the treaty in that place, which is the one we are 

now concerned with. Indeed, the T’ang annals record 

that the Chinese mission to Lha.sa to conclude that 

cerenioiy dirtered in composition from that which went 

to Ch’ingshui. We therefore must not expect to find 

the names of all these t h ing.shui witnesses present in 

the list of suliscribers to the Lhasa edict, especially as 

several of the names therein are more or less illeo-ible 
• 1 . . ^ 
in both their Tibetan and Chine.se versions. 

Comparing these li.sts in our search for the remaining 
names, it seems to us possible that the second name of the 
manuscript record. Luu-Jti<l C'h ia-tsa inj, may be the second 
' Busliell. .IRAS,. LSSO. p. 4,SK. 
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last one of our inscription (par. lO), of which the first 
two syllables and the last three might be so pronounced 
by the Chinese. The third of the list, Lun-tsan-jc, is 
a certaint 3 ’. It is undoubted!}' the same as in the fourteenth 
paragraph of the inscription. There the name as given in 
the Chinese version is aKsolutelj' identical in eveiy detail, 
and it i.s there shown to be the Chine.se phonetic rendering 
of the Tibetan 6Lon-6tsan-fe'er (pronounced nowadays 
tsun-she [or rAe]). The fourth and seventh of the Ch'ing.shui 
li.st may' be one or other of those names containing the 
element li in paragraphs 7 and h. The fifth, T'o-ssa, mai' 
possibl}' be that of the eleventh paragraph, where 'dux of 
the Tibetan is rendered Xii-xl in the Chinese. Kuan-clix 
may possibh’ be the name in paragiaph 4, where only c/c' 
is visible. 

Amongst the additional names in the in.scription those 
of paragraphs 13 and l-i are noteworthy. Both of these 
officers were probablx' of the royal race in bearing the title 
of mChinrs'-zang. niChim-s is a district near Samj’iis, 
the summer residence of the king of this edict, K'l'i Sroii- 
fde-Atsan, and it gave a “princess " to the latter to wife. 
One or other of the two officers .so named may be the 
general of the Botala edict (insci-iption B), who shared 
with Lu-koii the command of the victorious Tibetan arm}- 
which occupied the Chine.se capital in 763 A.D. He was 
therein called “ Z'ang nrChim.s of the royal race Shu-teng ”, 
and the one here in pai-agraph 13 bears the title of rgyal 
or “ royal ”. Z'aiuj litei'ally means “ maternal uncle ", also 
the name of a district in We.stern Tibet. It is possibl}- 
used here in the former- .sen.sre that he was “of the Queen 
Con.sort's family With the addition of the word for 
” minister- ", rranrely Alon, it then means, as I have alread}- 
noted,^ a sort of privy coirncillor. 'the new T’aiin-xJni 
(eleventh century A.D.) - detirres “ .Shang-lun as being the 

^ Cf. jjievious article JHAS.. [>. 1*274. 

- Bu.shell, loc. eit.. p. 440. 
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title of those who liave tlie control of state atlairs , and 
that it includes all the chief ministers ■■ Xane-lnn, etc. 

Possibly Xo. 14 was the La /i-i h ia i,i n /a/ who was 
a Tibetan envoy at the Ch'incshni treaty.^ and Xo. 1 S, 

■' 6Lon . . . rGya Xo-l<i. is the Lan-h^i Xn-lu who was 
Tibetan eu\oy to China in 7S1,- and nho afterwards 
emigrated with his retainers to Cluiia in TUb b probably 
he was of Chine.se stock, as suggested by tlie ;'(lva’‘ in his 
title, which literally means '■ China . 

The fanniy titles and lineage, we are told in paragraphs 
1, 2, and 12. are specified in the inscriptions. Of this 
character, in addition to the two abo\e cited. I find 
the following territorial names ; (par. 14) is 

a place* in Eastern Tibet in the district i.if Tsang-dkar. 
Bui (par. 1(1) is an epithet of the Dong tribe of Eastern 
Tibet, ° X\ra (in par. DD is a district in Xorth - East 
Tibet, near Koko Xor, and apparently named after or 
giving its name to the upper course of the great Yellow 
River of C'hina. Hoang Ho. which is called in d’ibetan 
/•ila Chu. 

For philology too. upon the \exed i|Ut'stion of the origin 
and signitieance of the silent con.sonants which form such 
a con.spicuous feature of d’ibetan orthography, this bilingual 
series of per,s(jnal iind placi' names offers exceptional! v 
la\ourable ciateria tor ascertaining the phonetic changes 
and orthoepic decay. The Tibetan proper names have 
been rendered phonetically into Chinese, thereby ti.xing 
the ancient jironunciation as it existed about twelw* 
centuries ago. the function of the sjCiit consonants is 
obviously determinati\ c. and to express differences of tone 
in homonyms. I'or the pi'escnt, howe\er I must postpone 
the results of such an analvsis. 

‘ .llt.AS.. issn. |) I'.iii 

Hud . [>, 4S,i, ■■ Jhid,. |). 

^ It may j)e'",iLl\' hu /'(Icaii, ■.re te.vt. 

' St-e Avtiele II. .flLVS,. lOlli. p. l-g.-ct. 
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The followinij is inj' reading of the Tibetan version of 
tlie text : — 

Text of the Attestation 

Tihetan version 

In this reading- of the Tibetan text, as deciphered by me. I have 
iiuiniiered the paragraphs on the margin for convenience of reference. 
The leiigtli of the lines is transcribed as in the text. 

Ns 

II 

3. (c!)'t]q,-5^-^aj-niYqifj-^- • ^- • • • 

• • • 

4. ■^II‘i«TT*'Tf(f^)' ■ Y(^) ■ ■ *Ml 

5. ^iiI'a^a^I'a^’ 

G. ■^^III'a ■ • • • ■ • • • • 

• ■ ■ JJ3CII 

7. ^!I 

• • 5) 

s. ■^II(I'a) [qc] • • • • 

9. ■ ■ 

II 

^ For modern The word recurs in par. 12. 

“ Might read 
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10. n ' 

II 

11. -^II 

II 

12. II 

f II 

13. ->^11 

14. "^II i■|'^■^'^«^•r-^•qI^?I•£J•sq|•X(§,) 

II 

sc^II 

16. --oil ?ic;3i%r4(q')2f}^-5-q|-^-g(a,)qftl-|3i' 

'Ti-:?3C-|fI'g) II 

Ns 

17. II qnri^-|'^-|'^-5^-'Tlf^*<^^-q^^-C5(5I-) 

<?)^II 

18. II 

II 

I'j- "^ii • • • li''^'=f • *■)' 

1 Or (§•. - Possibly qo]'. 

' Compure with same letter in par. 1, 1. iJ, si.xth letter from end. 

^ Or s’q’. 

This may read 51 {=■'), hi which case the name may he “Bias ". 
which was the second name or surname ot the chief minister of K'n 
.Sioii-Ale-iitsairs father (sec Article II, p. l'2o4, etc.) ; but it .seeiii.s more 
likely to belong to the following 'word, which would then read 'Bii/, an 
epithet of the Dong tribe of Eastern Tibet (.see inv Article II, .IRAS., 

p. 12,-,:?). 

'' The 'll here may be a contraction for q^n,-. 

’ The lust word here may be qs^i’. 
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20. n 

' Thib possibly might be ^5)', M'liieh has the same meaning as 
“treaty'’ or “agreement". 

■“ This letter is blurred and resembles ?!', which here has no meaning ; 
would mean ■ ’ possessor of land ". 


This important series of inscriptions, comprising the 
earliest historical Tibetan documents yet known, and all, 
with the exception of one of the later ones, here published 
and translated for the first time, will, I hope, form the 
nucleus of a Insn'ij)tioiii(.in Tiheticarum. 
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CHINESE KIDDLES ON ANCIENT INDIAN TOPONYMY 

II. NAX-XI-HWA-LO 

By colonel iC E. (iERIXI. M.R.A.S. 

^HAO JU-KWA, ill his famous otlinograpliical work 
puhlislied during tlio first half of the thirteenth 
Century (between 1205 and 1258 A.O.). mentions, among the 
one hundred and more countries of Western India {Hsi- 
l'‘ien —tht‘ Sinrl of Edrisi and later Arab writers'), that of 
Xan-ni-Jmxi-lo. of whicli lie gives an interesting account. 
Thi.s has been made readily acce.ssible to non-Sinologists 
through a translation by Professor Hirth which appeared 
in an earlier number of this Journal. ^ 

Though from the description given of this country its 
location may be \ aguely inferred to be .somewhere in the 
West of India, possibly towards the Western Frontier, its 
exact site has not yet, that I am aware, been determined, 
nor its puzzling name Xa n- ii i-huxi-lo explained. The 
hybrid rendering Southern iru-fo ". 2 tut forward by 
the learned translator, far from furnishing a clue to 
identification, is, on the contrary, as will jiresently bo 
seen, misleading. 

No supplementary information appears to be available 
in Chinese literature about this mysterious country, except 
in later works which merely reproduce, more or le.ss 
closely. Chao Ju-kwa's account." Fortunately, however, 
this drawback does not affect identification, for in fact 
I have long since readily recognized in Xan-ni-Jnca-Io the 

^ elllAS, for ISDI). pp, 4^^”) 0 : ''oe aKo p. 4U4 tor a rofeicnoe. 

- See op. eit.. p 4t)o, n. *2. The San-fs'd/ pubhslicd in 

A.D. 1007, and the T’ a-^hn-chi-ch'emj^ which leprodiices the same version, 
also helonuis to the scventeentli century. 


JRAS. 1911. 


29 
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well-known inediaevul kini;'doiii of X'lh ririj/d , A ith il n-il rii , 
or Anliih'dtjii in (dujarat, which lloiu'ishcd hiTwrcn r. 74ti 
and 1208 A.n. The toponoina'-tic con rsjiondenci' 
evident as to discountenance ohjecrion , and it is indeed 
a wonder the coincidence has not stniL-k other ini|nirers 
before this. 

As it .seems uunece.ssary to repeat heie the transiatioii 
of Chao .Tu-kwa's account of the country, to which the 
reader may easily refer, I shall limit myself luereh' to 
a few remarks em some of its haiding' passages in view 
of the sidelio'hts that niay thereliy be thrown on the 
hi.story of that wellnigh forgotten .State. 

It is gratifying and withal not a little interesting to have 
Chao .Ju-kwa's account of it and its capital at a period 
when the latter, although taken by llhojadeva of Dhara 
Paramara of IMfikua (c 1020-30). sacked by the hosts of 
Mahmud of (..diaxiii (c. 1020) and again by those of Kutbu-d- 
Din (IfO.l), still rc.'tained most of the magnificence for 
which it n'as justly ceh.'brated. Chao .Ju-kwa did certainly 
not live long enough t<> hear of its fall, still less of its walls 
being levelled to the ground, which latter es’ent hapjieiied 
at the N'audalic hands of the Muhammadans under Khilji 
■Alau-d-Din in, or soon after, 1208. It is jjrobable that 
his information was gathered early in the thirteenth 
century, and may chronologically go back to an e\eii 
earlier period. At any rate it is, I believe, the earliest 
we have on that country after the somewhat meagre 
account from hdrisi, of which more anon. 

Chao .Ju-kwa states that the cajiital ' has a threefold 
wall ", a particular which has probably not been handed 
down in the records so f.ar available from both M'estern and 
local sources. At the same time' he speaks of Hn.-rli'd.-ld 
(Gujarat) as a distinct State with a distinct capital, which 
could hardly be the case at this latt.' period, as we shall 
see further on. In common with Edrisi he seemingly is 
in error as regards the worship obtaining among the 
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people of Anliilvadii, for lie says that the\" [as well as in 
Hu-c]rn-la (Gujarfit 0] were Buddliists. whereas the ruling- 
class at any rate, from 941 down to 1143 and even later 
(1'242), Were Saivas in religion, being especially attached 
to the temple of Somnath. 

He is, however, corr''ct in mentioning ju/h’// mVi {Cosfus) 
and tine white flowm-ed and spotted cotton cloth (patalas) 
as the principal productions of the country, which is even 
nowadays the case, Su-h). one of the article.s of food 
much indulged in by the people, is probably neither 
kumiss nor ghee, as surmised by the translator, but 
some variety of millet or pulse (//mser = lentil if 
actually not = Doliclios catiang ' 

The road, Chao Ju-kwa goes on to say, leads to the 
Western Kegions (//si'-ya) whence raid,s are made into 
the country by light horsemen. The.se were undoubtedly 
Muhammadans from the desert of Kajputana, to whom out- 
author alludes in a neighbouring passage as freiptenters of 
tlie Country, terming them "foreigners <jf ’’ [Tajik, 

Tdjikti, i.e. Arabia). 

Discouraging is thi,* closing statt-ment as to the 
unmanly behaviour of the inhabitaiits in the face of 
-such raids. " All the resistance they otter." he say.s, 
"is to lock their gates. In a few days provisions run 
short and [the intruders] withdraw of their own accord." 
Alas ! for such passive tactics. No wonder tliat Aiihilvada 
was totti'riiig to its fall ! 

That Chao Ju-kwa’s information on Xa n-ni-hiiri-ln 
was considerably hazy is exemplified by the fact, aheady 
pointed out aljove, tliat at the same time he mention.s 
Hu-cli'a-la (Gujarfit A. to which he devotes a separate 

* Sn-lo is presumaljlj' a renJeniig of some native term I am unable 
to suggest, besides the above, any nearer apjiroach tlian : (1) shalu = 
Holcufi f,ncrharatH>i ; ('2) duthik = {a) Xymplum Lolu.‘i (white) ; (b) root of 
the katciif ; (3) diiCiln, not explained but given as the name of a crop in 
the Imperial Gazetteer oj India, vii, 81. 
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chapter of his work,' while in another section ho refers 
to the same Hu-chn-la aniono; the States subject to 
yan-p'i (Malabar i).- Now. it is well known that in 
our author's time, and, broadly speakino;. from the tenth 
to the thirteenth century, the whole of Gujarat rvas part 
and parcel of the Solanki kinjtdoni of Anhilvilda. of which 
this city was the capital. 

Not withstanding this Chao Ju-kwa tells us ^ that '‘the 
country of Hu-ch a-la rules over more than a hundred 
choii [cities] ; its [main] city has a fourfold wall and 
that Hu-ch'o.-hi connects with Ma-lo-Jia-a. As the Ma-lo- 
huxt here referred to is presumably 3[illava or Malwa (and 
seemingly not Marwar), the ^LCdaxih of Edrisi and later 
Arabic writers/ Chao Ju-kwa's appears to 

mean more particularly Southern Gujarat, with its later 
capital A'diilvii.l or A-dalid (the modiirn Alimailabad ) : and 
it would, indeed, not be surprising that Hu-r}r,i-I<i was, in 
his mind, intended to render the t<.'rm As/etetd rather than 
the name Gnjurdf. as it has hitherto been assumed."' 

These observations made, it will be interesting to 
compare Chao Ju-kwa's account of Xan-ni-lnva-lo or 
Anhilvada with the earlier one left us of the same 
country by Edrisi (c. 11-54). as there are points in 
which the two agree pretty well, while in other respects 
they complete one another. For the place-names occurring 
in Edrisi's account which have remained so far unexplained 
(and these are the majority), I have suggested identitications 
of my own, which, it is hoped, will now make Edrisi's 
narrative of more practical value. I’o these 1 shall limit 
my remarks ; other particulars may be looked up in 
Edrisi's treatise. 


^ See JI’v A>S., July, iSlMi, pp. 47-S, JST-S. 

“ Op. cit., p. 4S5. 

^ Op. cit., p. 4S7. 

^ Op. cit., p. 4SH, 

^ For Kdri-?! see JiiubertV tninsl., t. i, p}>. 177). 1S*2. Pans, 1830. 
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In short, then, Edrisi sa 3 ’s that the citj' of Nahru'dra 
(as he calls it) is ruled bj’ a great prince taking the title 
of Balhdrn, who is a Buddhist. It lies on the western 
bank of the Ganges (read Sarasvati), in a desert plain, 
and at — 

(cl) Eight daj’s’ march from Boruh or Bar us (Bharoch). 

(h) Seven da^’s’ march from Mdclydr on the Ganges 
(Mathura on the Jamna 0. which lies at five da\'s from 
MCilwali ciU' (= Dhiir, p. 181). 

(c) Five daj’s by cart-road from Kandahar (Ghandhar, 
in the Bharoch district, p. 182). 

Between BaruJj (BharOch) and Xahncdra there are two 
towns about equal in size and distant from one another 
little more than one da\''s march, viz. : 

1. Handul or JanaCd (= Halol ; less probablj' Kalol, 
7 miles furtlier to the north). 

2. Diilka (= Dholka). This lies on the bank of a river 
(the Saliarmavati) which falls into the sea, where it forms 
a gulf, to the west (read south) of which is Baruh or Baras 
(Bharoch). 

Both these towns lie at the foot of a mountain range 
stretching northwards of them and called the Undaran 
(Uttara ?) Mountains (the Aravali range), which are of 
a j-ellowish hue. 

In the neighbourhood of Handul is the town of Asdul 
( = Ashaval, the modern Ahmadabad). 

The people of Xahrirdm eat rice, peas, beans (probably- 
Phasf’ol us rad ia t ns ), kidnej' beans, lentils, md^{ — Phasrol us 
MiiiKjo), fish, and meat. 

This almost tallies word for word with Chao Ju-kwa's 
statement that “ the people eat much su-lo (lentils ?), 
rice, beans, and vegetables ; thej' will rarel}^ eat fish 
or meat ”. 

The two writers again agree in describing the people as 
Buddhists ; while Edrisi's .statement that “ the town of 
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Xahrwdrii is frequented by a lar^e number of Musalmaii 
merchants who resort there on business " elucidates Chao 
Ju-kwa's meution of foreigners from coming to 

the country. 

Strange to say, nowhere in Edrisj does tlie term (riijardt 
occur, whereas it appears over a centuiy later on in 
Ibn Sa'id (1274) and Abu-l-Feda (1321). not to mention 
Marco Polo, who though having sailed past the west coa.st 
of India in 1293. does not speak of Anhih ada. but only 
of Sfrnendt (.Somnrdi) Gnzurof. and Caiubnet (Cambay). 
In former writers, as well as in local records, Gujarat, or 
at any rate its central and southern parts, is designated 
Ldr. LCifd : while the Gurjjm-fi kingdom proper (Hwen 
'rsang's Ki'-cJic-lo.m well as Al Birftni's doubtful GumrCif, 
for which .see below) lay farther north in what is now 
called Rajputana. This further intensities the doubt 
I have already expressed above, as to Chao Ju-kwa's 
Hu-cJctt-ln being a rendering of the term GujurCd. 

Abu-l-Feda calls this country Jaz<.irCit. and locates 
.Ydlihnrdi'dJi (or Xuhra icdhiJi) in it.' He then proceeds 
to say that according to Ibn Sa'id (1274) A'’n/(/’ntfc(/c(/( is 
the capital of .Inzardt, which is quite true at this stage 
when Gujarat bad already become a Aluhammadan 
pro\ince governed from Anhilvada. He adds, moreover, 
that, according to a ceidain traveller, Ad/A/’ctiCii/n/; is a port 
situated at tln-c'e days’ mai'cli from the sea ; but, he hastens 
to observe', it is Cambay which is. properly speaking, its 
seaport. This is correct, as even since the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries Cambay appciirs as one of the chief 
ports of the Anhilvada kingdom. 

According to the same unnamed traveller, adds Abu-1- 
Fedil, Xiiji riiiL-ij/ffh lies to the' west of Malabar and is 
larger than Cand)ay : the dwellings in the town are 
separated from cme another by orchards and watercourses. 

S**e ReiiiauU & ) oiy.ird s tl ^Ihou/feda, t. ii, pt. ii. 

[>p. 115. 117. Pare. 1S.S3. 
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The only otlier rei'erence Abu-l-Feda luis to Anhilvada 
is in connexion \vitli a town called Jaluf, which, he says 
(p. 11.')). is situated on a hill hetween Aht/^d /• and Ah(/u-t«- 
irrddJi. JCilur, he adds, is the only town of Jdzardi 
(Gujarat) whicli lias not yet suhiiiitted to the King of 
Delhi. He locates Xfihfrr at four days’ inarch from Delhi 
(p. 115). which latter he places at ahout one month’s march 
from Xiildiiiranili (p. 120). 

I have identified Jcddr with Jalor fort, standing on 
a hill, one of the most famous strongholds in Rajputana, 
which was captured hy 'Alau-d-Din in ahout 1310 ; and 
XCtkii.r with Xagaur, north-east of Jalor. 

Dimashki (c. 1300) almost ignores Nahrwara, hut 
mentions Gujarivt with the following cities/ of which 
my identifications are appended : — 

1. /ross, very considerahle. with a port and a large 
trade ( = Kacch ). 

2. Kir. near hy on the seaboard ( =Kharaghoda 0- 

3. Buzdna. on the coast, with a port ( = Bajana on the 
Kann of Kacch ).- 

4. Rn]:h(. near the sea ( = Rawal up the Dliaiii River ?). 

5. Miinjarnrra ( = .llangrol ).'* 

‘ iScG Meluvn''' Muniof hi <(n 

1S74. -230. 

~ Al-Biruni (1U31) refLT>s to a " B^izCtna, the capital of OuzarCU . . . 
Galled Xnnhjdn by oiir pGt.jde’* ("ce Professor Sachau's IwHa. 

vnl. 1 . ]), London, 191(1). wIiigIi Cunninjrham {Anrhnf 0> orfraphy of 
JikI'ki. London. 187L ]>. 33S) lias identified with Xarayana (or Nara- 
yanpiiri, the c.ipital of Bairfit. 'fliis Btr.fnKi in Ihljputana can evidently 
have nothinid; to do witli Edrisi's seaport of Bazonn on the coast — the 
more ''O as Al-Bii fiiu adds (loc. cit.) that •‘after it \^Baz(~iHa'] had fallen 
into drc.iy the inhahitants mijrrated to another place called Jndnra". 
Tills is, I believe, the same as Abn-l-Ecdii's Jd(0ra ( = dfilor. see above). 
It is interesting in this connexion to notice that Hwen Tsang places the 
capital of Ku-clv-h (<lurjjara) at Pi-Io-mi-lo (most probably Bhinmal) 
luair by. 

This tlie transhitor rashly identities with Mangaloie. which is 
positively absurd, also in view of tlie fact that Mangalore is referred to 
further on (p. 234) as Manjarfir. It is therefore here a question of 
Mangrol. or Mangarol Bandar the “ Siirati Mmiijalor" of Barbosa (1516). 
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After the coast of Gujarat. Dima.shki proceeds to say, 
comes tlie coast of L<lr with the kingdom of Smnenat 
(Somnatli). He then pas.ses on to descrihe Cambay and 
Baru.^ ( BliaiOcli ). 

For him XiiJidv-nr ( = Xalirwara, Anliilvada) and 
Mdlu'ii.lh are parts of tlie Kurilni kingdom stretching 
between the eastern boundary of the country of Sind 
and Coromandel. By Gujarat, on the other hand, he 
evidently means only what we now call Kathiavar. 

The first — and probably the last — appearances of 
Anhilvada in Western mediaeval cartography are in the 
Medicis (or C'atalan) map of Florence (c. Id80-I400) under 
the form Xerwilhi, and in the Catalan map of Paris (1375) 
as Neriud'i. In the last-named document, around the 
Gulf of Cambay are marked — 

1. An unnamed city. 

2. B'i.roidil (=BharOch). 

3. Cioibetuiii ( = Kambayat, Cambay), at the head of 
the Gulf. 

4. Xern.ala, in the interior, to the north or north-east 
of the preceding. 

5. Hocihelcli (or Hm’ihi'h'h ). near both to Xpnttdn and 
Bharoch ( = Ashaval). 

Professor Fischer, in his elucidation of the (Jatalan map 
of Florence, has supposed Xrfiudhi to be identical with 
the modern Xadiad (which he spells Xndnd, noidh-east of 
Cambay and north-tvest of Baroda).^ 

In so far as local records are concerned, it seems worth 
while noticing that Anhilvada is still mentioned (though 
prefixed with its new name Putnn) as Pnfnn XidirirCdn. 
in Babar’s Kandahar in.scription of ].")22 (see JRAkS., 
October, 1898, p. 801). 

* Saiiiinhinij Mutditltn-IUchi-.rWelf- iiiul Srtbtrfi ii Iln/li ni.^chm Cripninijx, 
Venedig, IS.Sti, p. l.'j;;. See aKe Hallberif\ L' E.xtidine Orniil dans la 
hit. at In fart, da V Ocaidnd, (Jotebor^, p, 370, s.v. Xx-rnnUa. 
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Evidently, it was now high time that something more 
rational should he suggested in the place of so many 
fanciful interpretations of mediaeval geograph}', extending 
over the documentation of two centuries, and rano'incr 
from the Xan-ni-lnca-lo of the Chinese to the Xerucda of 
European cartographers. Hence I venture to hope that 
the foregoing necessarily brief notes will have cleared the 
roughest part of the gi'ound for the benetit of future 
inquirers. 
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THE “ UNKNOWN LANGUAGES ” OF EASTERN 
TURKESTAN. II 

Bv A. F. RUDOLF HOERXLK 

OIXCE writing' tlie article in the October niiinher of the 
Journal for 1910 (pp. l'2So tf.), I have been further 
exaininino- some of the manuscript treasures which Dr. Stein 
succeeded in recovering from the immured Temple Library 
near Tun-huang. In that article I gave extracts from two 
■'biliuguar’ texts which I discovered among those treasures, 
and Avhich promised to fui-nish us with the key to the 
southern of the two unknown languages of Eastern 
Turkestan.^ In the present article I propose to report 
another discovery, whicli .seems to throw light on some 
phonetic peculiarities of that language. 

Among the Stein IMS.S. there ari' a number of rolls, 
varying in length from about 2 to 2J foet. and in breadth 
from about 10 to 12 inches. T'hey are inscrilied on one side 
with CJiinese and on the othei- with Eastern Turkestani 
characters.- The latter are not that species of upright 
(lu])ta characters of the e.ssentially Indian type in which 
the two “ bilingual texts are written, and of which 
a specimen is shown in tim Plate accompanying my 
article in the Journal for 1910. They rather constitute 
a developnmnt from the Indian (lupta characters, which i 
has never been found in India, but which appears tof 
have originated among the Eastern T’urkestanis them-'i 
selves. ^loreover, in our present state of knowledge, this 

' It IS tlif ‘■Spraclie II " ef Pi-otessor Leumaim : his articles ill 
.KIO.S.. Ixi, p. ().■>! : Ixii. ji. S3. His " Spvaclie I ' is tlie Tokhari of the 
(lennan .savants iiieiitioiieil below. 

- They present, however, in no ease aiiytliing bilingual : so I am 
informed by Ur. Stein, who has had the (Jhiiiese writing examined by 
M. Chavannes. 
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essentiall}’ Eastern Tui'ke.stani species of r4upta characters, 
which in my early report on them, in 1897, in tlie 
Journal of tlie Asiatic Society ot^ene-al (vol. Ixvi), I liave 
named " cursixe ”, appears to have been restricted to that 
relatively sDuthern area of Eastern Turkestan in whicli the 
language of the two ■ bilingual” texts was current. In 
the relati\ ely northern area of the other •' unknown ' 
language of Eastern Turkestan, to which the Berlin 
.savants propose to give the name of Tokliari, the Indian 
Gupta developed what, in my still earlier report on the 
Weber IISS., in 1893 (ibid., vol. Ixii, p. 4), I named the 
"slanting” species of it; and tlii.s species appears to have 
been limited to that area. We have, therefore, in Eastern 
Turke.stan thr ee spec ies of Gupta characters: (1) the 
upright Gupta of the Indian type, (2) the " slant ing ” 
Gupta, and (3) the “cursive” Gupta, both these latter 
species being of Eastern Turkestani origin, and apparently 
restricted to the relatively northeilEand southern parts of 
Eastern Turkestan respectively. In the sequel, I shall, 
for till.' .sake of brevity provisionally distinguish the 
two still undetinod languages of these two areas as the 
“northern unknown ’ and the “southern unknown”. 

Further, according to our present knowledge, the 
^"slanting” .species originated at a ver\_earlv jjeriod 
{rircn fourth century A. ij. ) : for it appears in manuscripts 
which, so far as we know, are practically Ccmtemporary 
wit h the earliest written in the u itrielit Gupta species.^ 
On Tile <^ier hand, the " cursive " species appears to 
[have originated at a much later period, about t he s ixth 
or sevi-nth century A.D,,- if we may judge from the 

' ^ e.g. , ill tlie Weber MSS., m Dr. Stein', s palin-leiif MS. from 

-Miran, of the third or fourth eenturv a. i). 

- Aeeorduig to the te’^tiiuuiiy of Chinese of the '^ixth aixl 

seventh eenturie-.. the Mii-ipt of Khotan and its district was that of the 
Brahinair^. This, howp\er, may, and proliahly does, refer to_the U[)right 
(i.ujitaj^ipt, which was euireiit in those parts of Kastern Turkestan 
along-jide of tlie “ curMve” Dupta. See Dr. Stem'-. A/n'/e/?/ Khofan, vol. i, 
p. i)0. where the authoritie-. ar'e (juoteil. 
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ao-e of the Cliinese docmneiits, together with which the 
documents in ' cursive ' Gupta liave been found, and 
which beloTii; to the eighth century (see Dr. Stein’s 
Anclcnf Klminn, vol. i, p. 271). There is a curiously 
suo-cresti\’e similarity of ducfus between the Kharoshthi 
and “ cursive ” Gupta types of writino^ found in Eastern 
Turkestan. Both favour an elongated form of letters, as 
compared with the squat form of the upright or Indian 
Gupta. This similarity suggests that the cursive 
Gupta may have developed under the influence of the 
Kharoshthi script, which was current in the same 
area at a much earlier period, and that the '■ cursive ” 
Gupta came in when the Kharoshthi went out of 
fashion. 

Our ac(piaintaiice with the " cursive Gupta script dates 
from the year 1895, when the Godfrey 3ISS. fell into 
my hands. The first specimens of it were published by 
me from those maiiu.scripts in 1897. in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. Ixvi. pp. 225 fl’.. pis. iv- 
vii). Additional specimens from them were published 
in 1901 in my '■ Report on the British Collection of 
Centrah Asian Antiipiities ”. pt. ii (published as an Extra 
Number of JASB., Ixx. pp. JO fl'., pis. vi, vii), and by 
Dr. Stein in his Ancient Kln/fan. vol. ii. pi. c.x (D. iii, 12). 
In my description of the documents in which the script 
occuri-ed, I said that ' the characters of the writing are 
evidently Brahmi of a very cursive type' (JASB.. vol. Ixvi, 
p. 229), and in my Report (p. J2) I spoke of the script as 
■■ a species of cursive Binhmi ' . The main rea.son for thus 
designating the script was that it represented a very 
degraded tyjjc of the upright Gupta script, and that 
its use seemed to be contined to documents, public or 
private, semi-religious or secular, to the exclusion of 
all literature proper, whether religious or secular. The 
latter distinction still holds good. Even now, with all 
the mass of manuscripts, literary and documentary. 
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which Dr. Stein has brou^-ht Ixick from hi^ hist tour 
of exploration, the ' cursive" (iupta script lias not been 
found einploved in any literary work, nor in any pot In. 
The single exception I know of are the two folios 

7 and 8. which have been iiisei’ted into the piit]i7 of the 
Apiiriiiiilo iia/i Sill I'll, to replace two lost folios which had 
been written in the orelinary literary upright Gupta of 
the rest of the woik (see this Journal for 1910. p. .s:14). 
Still, though pruvisioiially 1 retain it, because of its 
con\ eiiimice. the tei'in cursive" is hardly approjiriate. 
because the letters of the script, however ipiickly or 

badly written are not ' running ’. that is, not con- 

nected with one another. In this respect the\' do not 
differ from the letters of the upright or slanting 
species of Gupta. JloreoVi-i-. as may be seen from 

tile illustrative plates accompanying this article, they 
may be written with any variety of neatness or 
coarseness. 

The initial ditliculty in reading the letters of the 
•'cursive" Gupta script was tluit .some of them had gi’own 
so similar to one another and <>thers had wandered so far 
away from their urigina! (.Iupta form that their ideiititv 
became almost unreCognizaf>le. As explained in mv Keport 
of IfUJl (loc. i-it.. p. 42), it took some years bi.d'ore the 
identity, e.g. of the signs for nui and him. was recognized. 
In thesi‘ circumstances it was a most welcome discoverv 
to find on till.- back of simnj of the roils, which Dr. Stein 
submitted t<j me for examination, more or less complete 
tables of the l'lasi<'i'n Turkcstani cursive alphabet and its 
syllabaries, tv Inch were ev idently modelled on the similar 
tables curi'cnt in India. For an account of the latter 
’ I may refer to Ihihler's Ori(jui nf llif ludmn llrulinm 
Alplmh/f (2nd ed,, DSOS, pp. 27 ff.), and of their Eastern 
Turkcstani counterparts, to Wattei's' ivmarks in his Ymju 
l.'h ii-ii iii/'n Tniri'l-s In Indlii, vol. i, pp. 154 ff, and to 
4)r. Kosthorn's letter in tli(‘ Ylfinm Oru'vtid Jonrnal, 
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vol. X, pp. 280 tf., ;ils(j to Dr. Takakusus Translation of 
Itsing, pp. 170-1. From the report of tlie Chinese writers 
about these tables, which tlieycall //^.i.e.siddham- 

sections. it appears that tliey commenced with the word 
■sidil]iii in, followed by tlie alphabet, or series of radical 
signs (Sanskrit inOJrl-ri). that is. the twelve (so-called) 
vowels. (I a I 7 II fi f III o im nfn nli. and the thirtv-fonr 
consonants,, k l,h f/ ifh //. c ch j jh n, t ih il illi n. f tli d dh 
u. p ph h ih III. ji r I i\ s s -s. Ii. As-. Huilin. a native of 
Kashgar, who wrote his account at some time between 
7'S8 and 810 A.O.. adds the four • vowels r ? I /, which he 
call.s supplementary. From this it niay pe^rTfaps’TJlTTuf erred 
that the rolls none of the alphabets of which includes 
these four supplementary vowels, must be referred to 
a date ea rlier th.-ni J Tniljn. The alphabi.g was followed 
by a set of syllalririi.'S. the first of which gave the 
Combinations of the consonants, singly, with the vowels, 
while the other.s gave the same vowel-combinations with 
the consonants in various ligatures. All Chinese accounts 
agree with regard to tin' tirst syllabary, which comprised 
thirty-four series of combinations, beginning with the scries 
kii kCi. hi. I'J. I'll I'Ti. /.v> /,•(//', I'll hm. I.-iri'ii I'ldi. and ending 
with the series k.-iu . /.-.s/ l-<7. etc. llegarding the otln.'r 
syllabaries the accounts do not agree. Hiiten 4’siang 
(seventh century) gives their number as twehe : but the 
number usually given (eg., by Itsing, se\enth century, 
Huilin, nintji cyntury ) is eighteen. The precise reason 
for this difference doe.s not clearly appear from the 
accounts ; but according to Btihler the tabulated ligaturt's 
included those made with i/. 1. r. and the five nasals ; 

and that much the rolls tend to confirm. The whole 
■'uddluiiii-chiiuij, then, would appear to ha\e been a long 
statement, consisting of a number of sections ” (chuiiip. 
which began with the alj.diahefc and continued with 
a varying number of syllabaries, the whole statemi'iit 
being headed by the word siddJunn, which served as its 
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name. The term saldhiiin-vJaDii/. accordingly, would 
mean ' the sections of the siddham 

jSTow the rolls discovered h\’ Dr. Stein in the main 
confirm those Chinese accounts. The most important, for 
our immediate purpo.se, is the Roll Ch, cviii. 007, which is 
10 ft. 9 in. long by lOf inches wide. Dn its back it is 
inscribed with a very long statement, which practically 
covers its entire length. It is divided into three sections, 
the first of which gives the alphabet, while the two others 
contain .syllabaries. See Plate I, which shows the alphabet 
in 11. 1-6- and the commencements of the two syllabaries 
in 11. S-10, 42, and 11. 4:1, 44. Of the two syllabaries, the 
first gives the vowel combinations of the single consonants 
(1. 9), lea Jm ki I'l kn ha. and so forth, down to (1. 42) 
A'.sa /iS'd /t's« /.sf, etc., while the second gives the syllabary of 
the conjuncts made with )/,that is (1. 43). hya hyd hyi hyt, 
and so forth down to ly<i lyCi hjl lyJ, etc. It is not 
complete ; the series of vowel combinations of tlie last six 
ligatures, ry. *6/, .■<y, .■<y, hy, h'-y, are wanting. Why they 
should have been omitted is not apparent, for there is 
just sufficient blank space left at the Ijottom of the roll 
to have taken them. But whatever' the reason may have 
been, the omitted six series are found at the extreme top 
of the back of another roll. Ch. xc, 002. .See Plate II. 11. 1-6 
(the original size of the portion shown is 19 by 10.'. inches). 
The line of the first series (ryu ryd ryi ri^r, etc.) stands so 
close up.on the upper margin of the roll that its edge cuts 
through some of the v(jwel marks, thus proving that at 
one time the roll must hav'c been somewhat larger than 
it is at present, its present length being onl\' 6 ft. .5 in. 
(with a width of 101 inches). As. however, the papers 
of the two r(jlls are of entirely diti'erent make — Roll 002 

' Tliei'e luiN liu.’ii Mjme (li-^pute to the pieene <>f the C'liine^e 

word l■hllll;|. wliether it means “ table" (Leir.ce' nr " 'ei-tina " (.Julien) or 
chapter ■'( Watters) or “ coiniiosition ' (Takakiou). The evidence of 
tlie rolls sii|)poits the meaning- •■section". But the translation “table", 
if not literal, is at least moie sn;rgeative of what the thing- really was. 
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is soft, wliile Koli 007 is liai'd — tliey cannot have con- 
stituted two portions of a single roll torn asunder. At 
the same time, the handwriting in the .syllabaries on the 
two rolls is so strikingly alike as to make it impossible 
to doubt the identity of their writers. Roll 002 is so 
short that it may he suggested that originallj^ it Avas some 
1 0 feet longer, and that the portion now mi.ssing carried the 
alphabet and the complement of the .syllabary. The upper 
portion being torn away and lost, the missing portion of 
the statement was rewritten on Roll 007. This Avould 
e.xplain the abrupt ending of the second syllabary on the 
latter roll. FolloAving immediately on the completion of 
the S3'llabaiy (jf the conjuncts with y, on the hack of 
Roll 002. there comes the sjdlabaiy of the conjuncts Avith r. 
It begins (1. 7 ) Avith the series kra Icrd kri kri, etc., and ends 
(1. 89) Avith the series Avra k-pxl k'jn’i k»)'i, etc., each series 
occupj’ing a separate line. There are, hoAvever, onlj' 
thirty-three lines instead of thirty-four, because the series 
with the voAvel notations of the conjunct bJir is omitted — 
Avhether intcntionall\’ or not Avill be considered in the 
sequel (p. 464). At the end of this third sjdlabary there is 
appended the folloAving remark : — 

viriijilaki byarii di ni tsa nrvi (?) ha yarii ni dau la ni pa 

ja dra a ysa ja ga tea sni pi ka sadham 

This remark concludes the statement of the alphabet and 
sjdlabaries, Avhich commences on the back of Roll 007 and 
continues on the back of Roll 002 ; for Avhat folloAVS the 
remark on the back of the latter roll is Avritten in an 
(‘iitirel}' different hand, and refers to a different statement, 
Avhich Avill he explained further on (p. 457). 

The precise meaning of the remark is at present not 
intelligible, but one point is fairly' certain, namety, that 
the term v'nhjilaki must denote the preceding “ statement”, 
and is probably’ e(iuivalent to the Chinese term chang or 
Kiddham-cluing , “ sections of the siddham.” For Ave meet 
Avith that term, variously' spelled vtyaf«/ia or vaijalaka, also 
JRAS. 1911. 


30 
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on other rolls, but always in iimncdiate reference to 
statements of tlie alphabet and s\dlabaries. Thus (below, 
p. 457) it occurs twice on the back of Roll Ch. 0042, by 
way of introducing a .•^iddham statement. It is found 
also in a like connexion on three minute fragments of the 
Roll Ch. 0046 in the phrase 

(1) eysa vaijalaku suhamka. 

(2) . . . vaijalaka suhamka. 

^3) evsa suhaiiika vaijalaka. 

We have, then, here on the back of the Rolls 007 and 
002 an example of the siddlui.in-chung as described by 
the Chinese witnesses, comprising the initial siddham, 
the alphabet, and a varying number of syllabaries, in the 
present case only three. But our example amplifies their 
testimony in two particulars. In the first place, the word 
siddlutrn stands at the head, not only of the whole state- 
ment, but introduces also each of the “sections” (chang)- 
In fact, our example interpolates a sentence between the 
alphabet and the series of three syllabaries. The latter 
are introduced thus (PI. I, 1. 7) : — 

sidham nta nta niahajsa pyu, 
i.e. “ listen to this siddham irom me 

In the second place, the alphabet includes not only the 
radical signs of the letters, but also those of the numerals. 
It runs as follows (FI. I, 11. 1-G) : — 

1. 1, sidham a a e i a u e ai o au aiii a 
1. 2, k kh g gli a • c ch j jh h • t th ml 

1. 3, dh n • at th d dh a • p ph b bU m 

1. 4. y r I V s s s li ks co □ 

1. 5. ta 1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 9 10 20 30 

1. 0, 40 50 70 *)(► 

There are .some peculiarities in this scheme of radical 
signs, to which I shall return later on. With regard to 
my transcript of the radical signs of tlic consonants, it 
should be observed that, as written in the original (viz., 
without the f irutnfi attachment), they represent, con- 
sidered from the San.skrit jjoiut of view, not radicals 
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(/i- 7i7i, etc.), but syllables (<il-sara. hi kha, etc.). But the 
Ghine.se accounts explain that in the alphabet the signs 
express ■ half -sounds while in the syllabaries they 
express ‘ full-sounds’' (VOJ., x, 281). Thus the • full- 
.sound ” of a syllable {akmra), e.g. of hi, consists of the 
two half-.sounds the consonantal element k. and the 
vocalic element u. 

The second peculiarity, regarding the composition of the 
alphabetical table, is fully continued b}' another roll. 
This is Roll Ch. xc, 003. It is very long, measuring 
22 feet, with a width of 10 inches ; but with the exception 
of the small space (about four inches) at the top of the 
roll, occupied by the alphabetical table, the remainder is 
blank. The table is shown in Fig. 1, reduced to about one- 
third of the original. 

Fic. 1. 

^ ^ !f ^ ^ 

"j ^ A ^ ^ ^ ^ 

It runs as follows : - 

I. 1, sitlham a ; u k kli g gh n • o ch j jh ii • t tli 
1. 2. 11(1 (Ih II I nt th (i db n Z p ph b bh m ; y 
1. 3. r 1 V s’ s s h k.s Ta 12 3 4 .-i (> 7 S 9 
1. 4, 10 20 30 40 7)0 00 70 S(» 90 lO't 1000 KKXtO UMXH-MJ 

It will be observed that in this table the series of the 
numeral radicals is more extended ; and that it places the 
radicals for (10 and 70 in their proper order. In the table 
of Roll 007 they are misplaced, probably b\- a mere scribal 
I'rror. The syllable fd which introduces the series of the 
numeral radicals in both tables may possibly be the 
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Eastei’ii Turkestani term (or the initial syllable of it) 
for “ numeral On the other hand, our present table 
apparently omits the vocalic radicals altogether ; for the 
two solitary radicals a and lo probably represent merely 
the mystic syllable oih (i.e. ainh). 

Attention maj' be called to the calligraphic execution of 
the “ cursive ” Gupta writing in the alphabet and syllabaries 
of the rolls 002, 003, and 007. They were evidently 
written by a practised hand. The appearance of the 
writing is very ditlerent in the rolls to which we now 
proceed. In them it is exceedingly coarse, and points to 
an illiterate person or to one who was ijuite unfamiliar 
with the “ cursive " Gupta script. 

This coarse handwriting may be seen on tlie back of 
Roll Ch, 0042. The roll measures 6 ft. 5 in. in length by 
10 incites in widtli ; but only about 16 inches (from the 
top) are inscribed ; the remainder is blank : see Plate III.' 
The in.scribed portion commences with seven lines of most 
disorderly writing. Then follow five lines (11. 8-12) of 
more orderly writing, beginning with--- 

1. 1, SifUiam nta nta majsa vfi pyu^ta lie bye khu .‘^pa naniau 
1. 2. (Iihibhala (ca)' cakravantri Sakyamuni gyi&tibaysi, etc. 

i.e, ••Siddliam. Thus it has been heaid by me. Salutation to Dasa- 
bala. Chakravartin. Sakyamuni. the Ble?-^ed ", etc. 

After this comes (11. 13, 14) an attempt at the table of 
radical signs, which reads as follows : — 

1, 1, abayfi <laih vaijuluka Sadhain u (ii)- ii k kh g gli 
( 1. 2, u c ch j jli h t (th) ' th 

U- -h 11(1 II nt th d dh n p dh 

Then follow other live linew of text (11. 15-19), coin- 
iiiencing' with — 

1. 1, Sidliama Ciina f^ava huduiavu sulul 
i.e. ‘* Siddhaiii Orii to all Buddlia'4 svaha 

and ending with cfiirondfi (i.e.Claruda) biba maftivarana 
huja snlio. 

^ The roll is in a very soiled condition, an<l has not come out in the 
photograph clearly as one could wish. 

- Bracketed letter.s are hadly written and cancelled. 
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The tenn rntjuhcka (1. 13;, the probable meaning of 
which has l)eeii referred to previously (p. 453), occurs also 
unioiig the disorderl}’ lines, in the statement in the upper 
I'ight-hand corner, wliich runs as follows 

1. 1, ilarii vaja(Ia)'laka 
I. '2, --idhania auk kh " 

I. a, gli n e ell j jh u 

The same, or a very similar, coarse handwriting appears 
on the back of Roll 002, immediately below the remark, 
above referred to (p, 453), with which the three syllabaries 
conclude. It consists of an exceedingly ill-executed and 
incomplete ^uhlhinii-eho.nij (PI. II, 11. 42-6), which runs as 
follows : — 

1. 1, ^idhama a a vl k (kh) ' kh g gli h o ch j jh 
1. 2. 11 t til ii'l ijh n nt th d dh n p ph h hh 
1, 3. Ill y !• 1 V s s M h ks sadhama 

1. 4. ka ka (ka) ’ ki ki ku ku ke kai ko kau kaiii ka klia kha 
1. 5, khi khi (kha) khu khu khe khai kho khau (kha)* 

1. 0. khaiii kha ga ga gi gi gu gu go gau garii ga gha ghii 
1. 7, ghi ghi ghu pit ghe (gha) ' ghai gho gliaii ghaiii 
1. 8, gha ha hii he hi hu hii he hai ho hau harii (ha) ha oa oa 

1. y. Cl ci cu cu ce cai co - can caiii ca cha cha chi chi chu 

1. 10. elm cho chau die chai chaiii cha ja ja ji ji ju ju je 
1. 11. jai jo jau jarii ja jha (jha) jha jhi jhl Jim jhu 
1. 12, jhe jliai jlio jhau jharii pa sa(| dha) 'dhama a 

That this statement was written by an illiterate person 
is shown not only by its coarse execution, but also by 
its numerous errors ; (je tjai is omitted in 1. 6, cho chau 
and che chai are misplaced in 1. 10, kha, ilu, and jha are 
superfluously rejieated in 11. 5, <S, and 11: khu khu, nu 
nn, ru cu, chu chu, ju ju stand for khu khu, nu nu, etc., 
in II. 5, <S-10 : pu and pa are wrongly written for ghu 

and ;7(o in 11. 7 and 12 : the rinima is omitted in sidhama 

in 11. 1 and 12. Occasionally / is hardly distinguishable 
fi'om c, as in khi, 1. 5 ; it is better in eh I, I. ^,jhi, 1. 11.^ 

’ See n. 2 on p, 4oG. 

- ro had originally been written cu ; afterwariK n was crossed through, 
and o substituted. 

" After the there eomes a short text, in twelve lines, at 

present not intelligible, which, however, is written again in fairly good 
curs’ve (luj)ta characters. 
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There is still .Tiiother roll. Ch. 004G, which deserves 
notice on account of the striking peculiarities in its 
scheme of the alphabet and syllabary. It is a mere 
fragment of a roll, measuring 15 by 10 inches. The 
inscription on its back has the unusual arrangement 
that it commences with the simple syllabaiy, and then 
proceeds, in the concluding three lines, to the alphabet. 
The latter (PI. IV. 11. 17-19) runs as follows; — 

1. 1, JSidham a it e i a vi e va ai au va au a a k kh g g-h n c ch 
1. '2. j j-h h nt th d till n p jili b bh lu y r 1 va .4 s s h 
1. ks 

Here the following points are noticeable: (1) The 
entire omission of the group of cerebral radicals : ( 2) the 
dissociation of the aspiration in <j-]i for fjJi, and in j-h 
for jh ; (8) the identity, or practical identity, of h with 
j, and of d with s. Turning to the syllabary (11. 1-1(1), 
the most striking point is that the radical elements of 
the several syllabic series are arranged in a very unusual 
and apparently fanciful Avay,i and that some of them 
apparently are wanting. This may best be seen from the 
subjoined table, in which the radicals are placed in their 
jKU-mal order, while the raised numbers indicate their 
actual order on Roll 004(j. The missing radicals are 
within brackets. 

U-- I k ' kli^ g’’, jgii, j IS j'. Jjij) - I-J I n ij I 

nt-’ til d-‘ dll’'' n-'’ i |i'- pli-'' b’' bli""' (in) | y ’ r 1 '■ v- | 
s " sO (s) I li i> I ks”’ I ys'^ 

It will be noticed that (1) the cerebrals are entirelv 
omitted. (2) the aspirates tjh and jh are omitted; but 
they are so only in appearance, for owing to the 
disssociation of their aspiration in tlie table of radicals 
there was no need of showing //// and jh in the syllabary, 
seeing that their dissociated elements, </, /, and //, were 
already exhibited ; moreover, as we shall see (p. 464), the 

On ;i still smaller fragment of the same roll, measuring only 
•1 by 4 inches, the commencement of a .syllabary in precisely the same 
[)0 ch1uu' order repeated, vi/ . La. m, )/((, fcha, at, ht. 
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existence of <//< and j/t seems doubtful in the “ southern 
unknown ” language, wliicli appears to have an aversion 
to aspirates. (3) For a similar reason, it, m, and -s are 
omitted, for their forms are practically not distinguishable 
from those of j, h, and d re.spectively. (4) hit has the 
same peculiar form as in the table of radicals; and (5) e, 
(i . and (<« are substituted for i. ii. and <i respectively in 
the alphabet ; but in the syllabary u and e are (unitted 
altogether. Thus, e.g. in 1. ’2. we have ija t/d ye yi yP 
yai yau yau yarn ya instead of yu yn yi yi yti yP 
ye yai yo yau yurli ya. Substantially therefore in all 
the live points the .syllabary agrees with, and conhrms. 
the evidence of the alphabet. The only striking point 
of diti'erence is that the syllabary adds a sei'ies of vowel 
notations for the conjunct .i/s (11. 4 and o). apparently 
treating that conjunct as a radical exactly as the con- 
junct /l-S. 

What precisely the signiticance of the substitution of c, 
d, tm, and a, for /, a, o, and alt may be, remains to be 
discovered. The full tale of radicals is shown only in 
Rolls 007 and 0040. The others apparently omit the 
vowels entirely, for their mention of a ti may have 
reference to the mystic syllable aih. The substitution 
of a for alt is probably a mere formality . for the Sanskrit 
fisurgu. in all probabilit\’, did not t^xist in the languages 
of Eastern Turkestan, as little as it docs in the vernacular 
languages of India; thus we havt', e.g., tiama sarixC^ for 
namali sarva^, in 1. 10 of the Dharani on Roll 0041 (p. 462). 
The omission of the a-syllal>les from the syllabary of 
Roll 0046, and the substitution of e and att for i and <> 
respectively, would seem to indicate that the southern 
unknown language of Eastern 'furkestan did not distinguish 
particularly between the sounds of u and P, >’ and t, a and 
an : and this explanation would seem to be confirmed by 
the fact that in their proper places the c-syllables are 
omitted in the syllabary, so that in it the single e 
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veprebeiits both i and r. Sonu'what siniilar plicaoiiRMia 
may be observed in the vernaculars of India. Xunieroiis 
illustrations, on all these points, an- furnished by the 
Dharanl on Roll 0041. I'he curious interpolation of rn 
(or e 0 in the vocalic series of radicals on Roll 004() 
i.s also a point, the explanation of which ve!i\ains to he 
di.scovered. 

The most striking' point in all tla- alphabetic and 
syllabic tables i.s that they lunforinly write n// and /if in 
the place of the simple cerebral </ and dental t respectively. 
It seems to me jirobable that the intention is not .si.> 
much to indicate a nasal conjunct consonant, as a simple 
consonant nasalized, or in .some other way moflitied ; but 
I must leave it to experts in phonetics to determine 
what the precise signiticance of the graphic notation 
may be.^ All with which I am now concerned is to 
show that those tables really j-epresent a truth, namely 
that the people who .spoke the language which is now 
under discussion always spoke mt and nt. where others 
(e.g. Sanskrit speakers) pronounced i/ and f. Among 
Dr. Stein’s rolls there is one. Ch. 0041. measuring 
10 ft. 10 in. by lOI inches, the back of which is 
covered, fnjin top to bottom, with a long Buddhist 
Dharani, or rather with a pair of Dharanis, or mystical 
litanies for protection from e\ils. which extend to 1 -a I 
lines. The first ends in th<‘ middle of the tenth line, ami 
bears no name. It is. however, the well-known fkaf.vt/- 
'Hjai/ii-ilhOr/uu, the Sanskrit text of which has been 
published by Jlax dliiller in the A nnabth/ O./'on imsia, 
vol. i. pt. iii, pp. 0. 22. :\h, d() : and a copy of which <‘xi.sts 
also in the Hodgson (^)llection of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. No. 71), pt. iv. The .second comprises the 

‘ in till-, eoniibctiim a may )«• wortli iietinir tlial. Di-, Vi'aildell 
points out in liis in Tihtf. p. in .fapauese Skt. niiihlnjn 

liecomes hin-nra. The -oiitheiii iinknoHii Iiuii;iia”-e lias vaiiulaiva (see 
pi. V, 1. ‘23 of the Dhru-ani on Koll Ch (Klill 
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I'eiiiaiudcv of tho Dhavani, from the middle of 1. 10 to the 
end of 1. 151. Its name occurs repeatedly in the liody of 
Dhavaui. o.g. on 11. 105 and 126. where it reads ntatha- 
gantan>tu^A-saiutautapantra-nainaparajaiita-mahaprantya- 
gara, i.e. Skt. tathd'jot-o.-^nhyi-sitahqxifra-ndrud AparijitO 
inulidpratiju ngird. A Sanskrit copy of this Dharani 
exi.sts ill the same Hodg.soii Collection. Xo. 77, as well 
as in the gigantic roll of Dr. Stein’s collection, which 
will he noticed in the seiiuel (p. 471). The Eastern 
Turke.stani text, however, appears to be mutilated in 
two places, and in some others it differs not incon- 
siderably from the San.skrit text of the Hodg.soii MS. 
Both the Dharanis were originally written in Sanskrit 
<of a kind), but on Roll Ch. 0041 they appear in the 
form in which their San.skrit was “transmogrified” in 
the mouth of tin' natives of Eastern Turkestan. It is 
this transmogrification which comstitute.s their interest, for 
they are written, one might .say, phonetically, and thus 
illustrate the phonetics of the language. Plate V shows 
the initial twenty-three lines, which give the whole of the 
ijii ai\d the commencement of the Apardjita- 
inahdiirafjio iKjird DhdrunL I give the Eastern Turke.stani 
text from the roll, and below it, in italics, the Sanskrit 
text from the Anrcdnfn and the Hodgson MS., 

Xo. 77. 

11.1] .Saclluiliiiiiui Xaniau ralma-ntrij’aya namau bagavaute ntraile- 
iXamo ntltia-fniyCiyiiY nanui^t {hknuni-ufeY trailo- 
byaiita prantavisaistaj-.i l)adl>a[l. 2]ya bag.'ivante ntadyatlia auma 
ki/d hwl'llunjn, liltaijiiiafc tadyathCi oiii 

visaudua vl^audlya saina .fama .‘sainant.avabasa [1. 3] (.spha)- spharaiia 
ri^ofdiaya risodhfxya dimu '‘nnw ^^pharann 

gaiita gahana svabava visudlie abasaieantu ma suganta vara vante ' 
ddli-ijalmiifi '‘rahItfn'd-rdttdiVti ahhidi'nrnfu /tuhit >^nijafn~mi'a-rfti'ann 

‘ Aliev. Oxon. om. bracketed word;-. 

- .See 11 . d on p. 450. 

" Apparently wrong tor vara-vavane. 
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. 1 ( 1 . 4]mrantaba<:aikai:^ inaliu ma<lm jwla abrira- aluua ayu *>ridiirane* ' 
ami'(dhhiyJ:ai/( iiiakrt-inudra-imdaih I'dimri iilut/’o Cn/iily-'andlwrahi 
■^ridhi[l. a]ya 4adlya gagana visfulhe U'^ni" \ljaya vUiidlie '«a]ia(j;ra)'*sia 

sodhc(i/f( <odkr(y(i tiif4ja iift-rt^nddlu ij^/^n-r/suddht 

nUmi sacada[l. 6]ate ''.ivva ntatliaganta lil•adayadhc-•^tllan^ld}le^t}lanta 
rasmi '•aihrodit^ .'^iirrn-tfithdtjnfn JirdaT/ddhi^did/tfldhidhite 

niadre vajra kuya ^agruitanavi>ii[l. TJdhe sarvavamna })rantanar- 

iiiiidn- rn j rn-hl ya-'-n inijhtftiitft - ri>iiddhi. -xoa dniraiia-i'isudd.hf: pnitiuu'- 
\arnta 3 ’a ayu vHudhi* ' s-aniayadln^thaiite !naha[l.S]mane iitadyatha 
rfirtaya nyur-ri^nddh’- .^ftmayddhi^dutf utaJid-j/iun/ fndynthd 

Imnta kauti [)aia4udhi vais-phiitinta bfidha 4udlii he he jiya vajiya 
Ithnfa-koti-purisnddJii. i i>pJu(fda haddht-suddhc lit ht Jaya vijaya 
\a[l. 9]jeya Muara ''inaia '-ai-va ntathagantu biidhadhe-thau ^udhi 

:>*n'nidf'dhd<)afay' ^niddhddhi^diife buddh>‘ 
vajre vajre va pava^udhi sarva ntatha [1. 10] gantfi hradayadhi.sthaun- 
ntjrt I'ajr^ — paf'(-<)id(l/(» <arra-f(ifh<ojnfa hi'd^yddliidhan- 

a<lhe»thauuta mudre .>vfilia 1| Sadhamu namau mhna-tmTiya nama 
adhisfhiff niiidi'f ■'^ndul I| (S'idha)n namo rafna-fraydiyi namnh 

N^l. ll]ivu-budha*baudhasatvebya 1 uaniau baudhaya namau dharmuya 
'*arra-h)id}ia.hodhi'-affr(}4hyah |)*^ namo hnddhnyn numo dhayniutyri 
namau ^^agaya namau sapntana [1. 1*2] samya ‘^abaudha kautina namau 
iKtino ^^nmyhdya nnmo >-aptd/i(hii ^amyak-^'n/ihiiddha-kotJnd/n uaino 

lake ailiantana munau" snuitapannaiia namau '<akrantagau[l. 13]niiiiri 
lok^- iii'lifiniOndiU naninh .</'fnifdp(tn}ydn<hii HfH/Hih &akrd(('jdmiiid m 

n.imau anagauinina namau lake samya gantana samya prantapanana 
nanxo uiiCiijdiiiiiidih lUihio loh; ■■>amy(fy-yafthtd>n ■■^aitiyak-praftpnunnnCuh 
namau de[I. I4]va ra.sina sapana gra(ha)Hia samaithana namau saidha 
iiniiio d< rn‘rsliidm pdiid yrHlKi-.fnuiurthd ml n) nmao dddhu- 

‘ The double dot and 'single dot appear to be marks of inter- 
punctuation ; they do not signify tlie visarga and a!iu.s\aia lespeetively. 

- Note the peculiar serpentine inaik under h in 11. 4, lo, 17. It seems 
1(1 eoiiespond to the semiciieular mark wlnrh is found in tlie upright 
( dipta seri[)t. 

’ Wrong for usni.sa. 

.See n. '2 on p. ToO. 

' See II 1 on jk 40J . 

’’ The bracketed passage is not tound in the Hodg>on MS., No. 77. 
Instead, it has the usual conventional opening : i.nan mayd ■^rufuin 
I.a'-iiilr .-^>1 ii)ay< Idixyunlu df re>ta-troyai>fi i'nsL'^H riharufi .-^inu \ Midhnnndydm 
d< rn -xdihd yd i'll iivdintd hh/kpi-^fi/nyh/ nn imihifd h(j'Jh('-n(tr(i--><ii'n(fh na 
S'lkrma <k-i-diidin Iiidrtmi f^drdhrtm\\ 

' mi i-< iiiserteil below the line ; and the insertion i.s inaiked liv a cros^ 
-diove the line. 

the Hodgsoii MS.. No. ti, ^dpdyddhdudm nunio !^d i/dnu<ii'u}i<d . 
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vidyaclliara rasina luiniau l)rahina[l. l<5]iia nainau Aidrayi iiamau 
>'^khjadhara-{rsTndih ) ^ namo brdhmLVje.hhyah uanio Indrdya uamo 
hagavante Rau{dra)-di'aya Uinapanta-sih’aya iiumaa bagavaute [1. IH] 
bhayanift Riidrdyn Umdpati-^nhifdya uamo hhcvjnrat^ 
Narayaiuipa ^ ca rnahamudra namaski-aiitaya iiainau bagavante 
Xdirdyaudya ca iiiahdmridra-namasJcrfdyn uamo hha‘javat‘- 

inahakillaya iiti‘a[l. 17]pura veksaupana karaya adhimilh^aiita samasana 
mahdhdhlya tripura-{*'f^<pp^tyay-kardya ndhimuktikn ''-sinaklua 
\asane mautra gana nama('>kpi)-skrantari. ISlya iiamau bhagavanto 
cdmia mat r-yanakitarnnfkrtdya)"* namo bhayaraf' 

iitathaganta kulaya namau padma kiilfiya uainaii vajra kulaya [1. ID] 
tafhdyata-knlasya namo padmakida^ya namo cajra-kidasyn 

namau inana kulaya namau gaja kulaya namau kiimara kulaya namau 
namo mani-kida^ya namo rilja-ktda^ya namo kumuru-kidtisya 
naga kiilaya [1. 20] namau bagavante draindi ^urasena praharana rajaya 
ndya-knhuya namo hhayamt*- drdka-.s-ffmyena-praharana-rdjdya 

ntathagantaj’arahente >amya [1. 21]sabaudhaya namau bagavante 

tathdyatdynrliatt .^a m yak-Mimhnddhd ya liamu hhayacaf' 

Amintabaya ntatliagautaya rahente '^amya ^abudhafl. 22]ya namau 
{Amifdbhdya faflidyadlya arhafi ^amyak-bamhuddhdya namo 

bagavante Aksubyaya ntathagantayrirahente samya >aba(dha)Mhaya 
hhayaraft Ak^obhydya fathdyafdydrhat^ iamyak-saihbuddhdya 
namau ba[l. 23Jgavante bai^aja giual vaiiularyt^ praba rajaya ntatha- 
aamo bhayarntf Idiaisajya-ynyn’ratdnrya-pmhha-rdjdya fnthd- 
gantayarahente ''Umya '«abaudha[l. 24]ya. etc. 

yatdydi'hatf- --amyak-^ai/ibuddhdya, 

It will be seen from the pi-ece(liii<; oxtnict that evei-y 
Sanskrit / becomes nf in Eastern Turkestani. Either 
singly oi- in ligature, t occurs upwards of 400 times in 
the Dharani, and with two exceptions it is in every case 

^ Hodgson AIS., No. 77. om. t!ie bracketed wonls. 

- ISee 11 . 2 on {>. A-'id, 

8ee n. 2, p. 402. 

■* Wrong for Ndrdyandya. 

■’ Hodgson AIS. reads ridrdpana tor nky pan<(. 

'' The full reading of the Hodgson AIS., No. 7<, is : adhunnktika 
kdnmJra-7nahd<masdna\ Tlie Eastern Turkestani adhiinuhanta = Skt. 
adhimukta, with Tiaiita for kata ~ Ua. 

~ The Hodgson MS.. No. 77. reads randifa-sahddya tor tattna^krfdya. 

^ The Hodg.son AIS. , No. 77, omits the bracketeil final three clause^. 
Dr. Stein's gigantic roll omits the first and secoml clause'^, init it has the 
third clause rehauing to bhalyijya-tjin'ii. 
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.spelled nf. The two exceptional cases an- the conjuiict.s 
tr and st. In these the simple f appears to ht' pres(‘rved 

regularly : thus we have — 

Fie. II. 

1. 11 (Plate V), bauflha''at\'el)ya = hof^Jii'Hh-thjoinh. 

1. 101 {Fig. II. 1), namas : tathagaiita^ = n'iii\n>.z.fiif}ul<i<i^'i' ■ 

1. 114 fFig". II. 2), vasta-^nla" = ra'ti-^ahf. 

The cerebral d does not occur so olten, l)ut wlieiiecer it 
does occur it appear.s as ad. Thus we have--- 

1. 23 (Plate V|, vaimUirya = mi'jriri/a. 

1. .)2 (Fig. II, 3). ganiiala-graha = (jaruil'X-iiniliii 

1. 102, vaintuiidl-iKlukiiiu = I'e/fiili-ildkrtiil. 

Another example, garonda = occurs in the pas.sage 

quoted above (p, 4-56) from Roll 0042. 

Another striking point, which however is not so 
prominently indicated in the alphabetic and .syllabic 
tables, i.s the lo.s.s of aspiration in b for hi) : e.g. in Plate V, 

1. 1, liagavunte = Ij/tar/tt)')!))-, 

1. 3, svabava = .■<)-ahlid)-)i. 

1. .S, bunta-kaiiti = h/ulfu-bJi, etc. 

This loss of aspiration is practically absolute in the 
Dharani, for in a total of about I .'lO cases there are oidy 
two exceptions ; the.se are — 

1. 18 (Plate V), bhaguvante = hfiHtjarnfi . 

1, 118. bhavaapadravebya = hhayoiniilrnnltinfiih 

In this connexion it may perhaps be not without 
significance that in the syllabari- on Roll 002 (as noticed 
on p. -io’A) the line referring to the \'ovel notations of 
the conjunct hbr is entirely omitted, though, of course, the 
omission maj^ be due to an error. 

In the case of //// and jli. probably disaspiration was 
eijually regular; still, tliose two aspirates are of infrequent 
occurrence, and hence examples are rare : but we have, e.g., 

i. b (Plate V). sagiiiitaiia — 

1. 11 (Plate V), '-agaya = .-nihijliiiijfi. 

1. 180. vaigiia-vanri_\ a — rnfhnft-r}na)/'i 
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The ease of dh is peculiav. It is often diaaspirated, as in 

1. *2 (Plate V). visaufliya = vUodhaya^ 

I. 4 (Plate Y), sruliirane = narndhCiran 't ; 

hilt ecjually often aspiration is i-etained; as in 

II. (i. 9. 10 (Plate V}, adhesthuna = adhisthCina. 

1. 11 (Plate V), dharmaya = dhannCiya, 

I. 14 (Plate Vj. vaidytldhara = ridyadhara, 

specially when dh stands for Skt. ddh, as in 

II. 8, o, 7 (Plate Y), visildhe — riiiiddht. 

1. 9 (Plate YK budha . . . sudhe “ Uuddhl . . . iuddh}. 

1. 10 (Plate Y), sadhaiiia = btddham. 

On the other liand. occasionally dh is introduced in the 
place of d, e.jt.. 

Fi.:. HI. 

1. .)0 (Fig. Ill, 1). udhaka-baya = ndaka-hhaya. 

1. 51 (Fig. Ill, 31, raja-dliaiidi-baya = ruja-damlJ-hhaya. 

1. 134 (Fig. Ill, 5), gaga-iiadhl-valaka = yaiii'ju-nadi-vuhilcu. 

Altogether the treatment of aspiration in the case of d and 
dh appears to he very capricious; thus we have, e.g., 

1. 73 (Fig. Ill, 0). vaidyadaraibya = ridyadharthkyaJj. 

1. S.l (Fig. Ill, 4). krda-daiidiye = k<l/n-daii(/ine. 

1. 104 (Fig. III. ‘2), udaka = uilaka. 

Of the dissociation of aspiration we have an example in 
1. 1, sadhahama for siddliam, where one would rather 
expect sadaham, to represent the usual spelling sadham. 

The Uharani illustrates also some other curiosities of 
spelling in the .southern unknown language of Eastern 
Turkestan previously noticed, .such as the substitution 
of c, ((, and au for i, u. and o respectively. Thus, 
i occurs eight times in the 23 lines shown in PI. V, viz.. 
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I. 5, usni and rasiiii ; 1. 7, A'lsudhi and sainayadhi : 1. !S, 
parasudhi and budha-sudhi ; 1. 10, liradayadhi ; 1. 17, 
adhiiuuhanta. In some cases tlie writing is not sufficiently 
distinct ; e.g.. 1. 8. kanti or kaiiti ; 1. 20, draindi or draindi, 
etc. Geiieralh' long 7 takes its place, as in 1. -o, vija 3 ’a- 
visudhe ( = rijai/u-cibHiJdlic). etc. ; but occasionallj" e. as in 

II. 6. 9. 10, adhestlianadliesthanta { =m/bl//dad(7/o'.sl/iita), 
i.ir < 1 . 1 , as in 1. 1, visaistaj’a ( = L'iii-;(<A ya) . 1. 3, abasaicantu 
( = uh}ii<:iiiu-atu) : 1. 8, vaisphutiiita ( = vlsp]aifit(.() ; 1. 14. 
saidlia-vaid\’;idliara ( = t<ichlla<->'i(J i/Culhaj’a) : 1. 1-5, Aidraj'i 
{ ~ Iivlril.jia). Not uiicoimnonl\- it is represented bj" 
(<, as in 11. 1, 7. pranta ( = jrrati) , 1. 1.5, Unmpanta 
( = Uinu 2 >"ti), : exceptional!}’ also b}' <1 or <iu, as in 
1. 6, adhesthantu, and 1. 10, adliesthaunta { = adhi^thita). 
Again, o never occur.s at all ; we have, e.g., regularly 
namau and auina ( = namo and oiit): 1. 8, kauti ( =};ofi), 
etc. ; and in 1. 1 even ntrailekyanta apparently represents 
a barbarous Sanskrit trailokita (for fraihjkya). Again, 
<1 takes the place of u in 11. 11, 21, 22. badhaj’a 
{ =budclhdijc(), and occasionally of <>, as in 11. 4, 5, 
sadij’a { = soilhayo.), and, as above noted, even of i. But 
occasionally rt is represented also bj’’ Ti or uu, as in 11. 8, !•, 
\)ud\\tx { = huddha), 11. 18, 19, kidtij-a { — kidaya) ; or 11. 11, 
21, baudha^’a (^buddldiya), 1. 1.5, Raudrat’a {Undrdya). 

A noticeable curiosity is the spelling (jii for Skt. jv. 
as shown below. 

Fii., IV 

\l \ 

4'his maj' bo coinjairod with the pronunciation (jf Skt. 
in the vernaculars of Jinlia, e.g. f/// in Hindi and yny in 
( bijai-rdi. 

Finallv, attention nia\' be drawn to the peculiar form of 
k/< in all the rolls, and of b// in Roll 0046. The more 
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original form of /.7/ may still be seen in the syllables 
and . Both forms of lit occur in the Dharani, but hh, 
as already observed, never occurs but twice, and in those 
cases it is the ordinary form of hh (Fio-. I, 1. 2, as in PI. V, 
1. 18, lihittjurojdc). 

When I published, in the October number of the Journal 
for 1910, the extracts from the two " bilingual ’ texts, 
1 had not yi't seen the rolls. The information of the latter 
on the phonetics of the .southern unknown language of 
Eastern Turkestan is Irorne out to a considerable extent, 
though not altogether, by those two texts. Thus the 
pronunciation td for 1 i.s illustrated by the pronouns 
tda, ntyt\ uIIhu. etc., the nouns ntird-jva, pCmUmi. 
bi^tipt nad ida ; the verbs purtmuta. unioipavti><o , etc 
Per coidru. the spelling of the conjunctsti' and d (without 
the nasal) is illustrated by tlie words haudliisatvo . 
tiytidu. tnidtt. (h<da, etc. On the other hand, in certain 
words, f is preserved, where one would expect nt, as 
e.g. in napatdtn (for tuiptitdanlti. 0- The nasalization 
of d (as nd) is entirely absent, e.g., in tjudut. hanida- 
duna. hodttm'i. etc. What the true explanation of this 
discrepancy may be has yet to be a.scertained. Further 
research among the manuscript treasures, brought back by 
Ur. Stein from his recent tour of exploration, may furnish 
us with the answer. In the meanwhile I suspect that the 
discrepancy may l)e due to the fact that the rolls were 
inscribed by natives of Ea.stern Turkestan, who wrote 
exacth' as they spoke, Avhile the translations from the 
Sanskrit which we have in the ' bilingual texts were 
written by “pandits ". men from India, who wrote under 
the spell of Sanskrit phonetics leather than Ea.stern 
I’urkestani, a suggestion which is supported by the fact 
that the Eastern 'rurkestani 'bilinguar' texts are written 
ill the upright Indian (lupta characters, while the rolls are 
inscribed in the peculiar Eastern Turkestani “cursive" 
script. There is also another possibility, viz. that of clerical 
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errors. For example, the Avord (above ret'erred to) wliicli 
I have transcribed mrpatatu (JRAS.r 1010. p. 1286. 1. o), 
is tran.scribed napanatu from another mannscript by 
Professor Leumann (JGO.S., Ixii, p. 107, 1. 82). Botli 
transcriptions, as such, are undoubtedly correct, but 
obviousl}' the original spellings cannot both be correct : 
there must be a scribal error in one of the two manuscripts. 
The graphic signs for a and t, in the upright Gupta script 
as current in Eastern Turkestan, are, in .some matiuscripts. 
rather dilScult to distinguish. They are so in the 
manuscript fragment (Dr. Stein’s Aiu-ienf Khotan. vol. ii. 
pi. cx, D. iii, 1, obv. of fob 8, 1. 2) from which Professor 
Leumann tran.scribed. His transcription I believe to be 
correct ; yet the n and t are so nearly alike that the real 
reading might be napanana. In the VojraccJicdilTi manu- 
scripts, from which iny transcription was made, the signs 
for n and t are easily distinguishable, for t is written Avitli 
a very elongated left limb, wliile n has two short and 
eijual limbs.^ There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the reading of tlie Vnjracchedihl manuscript, as it now 
stands, is correctly represented by napatafa. Yet, after 
all, there might be a clerical error, and the true form of 
the word might be nupaiu.inu : and if that were so, there 
would be no violation of the rule that f becomes nf in 
Eastern Turkestani. 

Some confirmation of the view above expre.s.sed is 
afforded b}’ the fact that the two folios 7 and 8 of the 
ApornnitO yuh Britru. which are written in “cursive ’ 
character (of a rather slovenly kind), abs(;lutcly agree 
with the Dharani and alphabetic and .syllabic tables of 
the rolls with respect to the .spelling lit. There is also 
much agreement with reference to the treatment of the 
vowels. The main difference from the Dharani is in 

‘ Compare, e.g. , hi and un, sixth and tliird letters from the right, on 
I. 3 of fol. 3 lev. on the accompanying plate ; or // and ni, third and 
fourth letters from the left, on 1. 2 of fol. 32 obv. 
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i t'spect of the aspirate hit, Avhich is regularly preserved, 
as in the tables. All the other folios of the manuscript 
are written in well-formed Indian Gupta characters, and 
exhibit all the peculiarities of theVojmcchedUcd manuscript. 
The two folios 7 and 8 were evidently added suhserjuently 
by a native of Eastern Turke.stan in order to supply 
a lacuna. They are .shown in Plate VI, and read as 
follows. Sanskrit equivalents being added occa.sionally in 
bracketed italics : — 

[Fol. 7'(. 1. 1 J -ainaiuilajraiita ('tii/iiiil'/a/t) • .suljhava varii-Sude mahaniyaiii 
paraiiivai'u s\aliu : nti va jja nc.i -pam ra (iic.i) ' cai .siia na yu [1. 2] nta 
)a sna lie ysa haiii mye a-ysniurii-jva lia mye bi jfi .snta ntu Aparaiii- 
laintayaih .^uiiti'a {AjKtrim!>iiyu!i .'iRra) hvaiiitla : luunau bhagavante 
apaiMiiqi. .'j]mintayu jnariu'iana -uvanai-lcinta ntejiirii (.^nriniicitatcjo) 
i.ijayaiii utatliagiiitayarii (lath'ujuiiitjiA rahente samyarii-sabaudhfu’arir 
iitadyetba [1. A] auma savva >a-kari palCiiiKle (-ixn-n-t^aiin-hCim-pai-idiildhi-) 
ilarmante gagaiiiiie (ynyiutn) -amaindagariinta sfibbava .sude mulianiya 
parvare 

[I'd!. ~h. 1. 1] 'Vali.i ; iiti va pa nca gaganayaiii gii iiee we j-w baiii m,i 
gi iia yu nta ja ~ua be yjaiii ba mye a-V'-mu-j^a ba [1. 2] lux mye bi jd snlu 
ntu apaiiiramintax ain suntra hvtida namau- bhagavante aparamintayu 
jiiamna »uvanai[l. SJlcanta ntejayan'i ntatliagantayaih ralieuta samyaiii 
'.ibaudbayarii ntadvetba auma -ava skiira patfide ; [1. 4] dbannanta 
gagana saiiimraiidagantaih -^fibhava vaAfide mahanlya parvare svidha ; 

[Fol. S((, 1. 1] kaiii ma -Si ha ma vo caiii ntu apaiiiramintayaih suntra pi 
li ntye ja 'taiii iia jsi na '-aihviiidi pa skya sta u kha [1. 2] ysilo : namau - 
bhagavanta aparnnintayxxiii jii.amna suvaiimai.tcanta ntejaya rajayaiii 
iitathagantayii [1. S] rahente .samya saihbaudhayuih ntaxlyetha auma 
'-.i.'-k.ira [la-ude darmanto gagana •xaiimiaihda gagana ."fibhava [I. 4] vai^ude 
mahfiniyahi parvare sviiha 

[Fol. Sh. 1, 1 j kau ma sa hand nui ve nva ntu apxxiauxantxxyaih suxrtra pii 
\e: ntu na da j.-.i ve ii na bri yva [I. 2] nan'i ntrai sfi u na ha sdti 
a ha ksi : 

IX- ^ * V- 

lu order to complete the present preliminary account 
Ilf the rolls, I may add ;i fcAV interesting particulars of 
a ditferent kind. 

I. Four of the rolls contain dated statements. Thus 
at the bottom of the hack of Roll Ch. 0042 there arc six 

' A])parently cancelled. 

" The original te.vt .seems to read uamiiih, but the apparent dik is 
merely a very erudcly formed cursive «». 

JR.tS. 1010. 


31 
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or seven very Ijrief entries, one of which ”i\'es the 
following date, three times ivpeated ; — 

I'i (^o twice. Imt once saU’a) hadyaja k-'an'^nnya hade 

(^rabici ) 

i.e. "ill the fii'-t year, in the hadyaja montli. on the ^i\th (or 
sixteenth?) day >S]gnatuie in oval. 

Again, the back of lloll. Ch. 0048 is inscribed with 
a Buddhist text in seventy-one lines, which begins with 
the following' date : — 

ssa salya cuvija ina4te namai lunla 

i.e. *’ in the "ixth year, tlie cCivjja montli, the ninth ihu “. 

Again, on the back of Roll. Ch. c\i, 001, there is some 
text, which begins M'ith the following date : — 

mudala (?) "alya cvavaja ma4ti bi'.timye hadai 

i.e. “ in the madala year, the cvavaja montli, the twentieth day 

Again, among Dr. Stein’s manu.scripts there is a gigantic 
roll, about 70 feet long, entirely covered on one side with 
1,108 lines of writing. On it there occur the following 
four dates ; — 

(1) On 11. 190-7, sahaica ^alya puhye mu-^ti padauyse^ hadai ardia 
naksaiitra 

I.e. "in the sahaica year, the fdth montli, the tir^t day. the 
fudra lunar a^terism 

{' 2 ) 1. S4(3. siiiitn puliye^ mu>ti *20 mye hadai 

i.e. " thi;^ "Utra. in the liith month, the i2nth day ". 

(3) 1. 1038, sahaici salya naumye masti pfdiye laujai 

i.e. *• 111 the '^ahaici year, the ninth month, the fifth dav ". 

(4) 1. 110:2, ^ahaIci -Halva daH,am\e mante S laalai pui\ad»hadri\ci 

iiak^ati'i 

I.e. “ill the -^ah.iici yeai . the tenth mnnth, the Sih dav. the 
[lurva-ljliadiMpfida lunar a-nteri-Hm ". 

In the foregoing series of datt.'S wc have the mention of 
the following two months. (1) lludyaja, (2) Cvax-aja or 
Cuvija. The names of other nine months are quoted in 
my “ Report oil the British Collection of Aiitiijuilies from 
Central Asia", pt. ii, p. o-j (Extra Xuiid)er 1 to JASB.. 
voh Ixx. pt. i, IIIOI), and shown there in pis. ii, G; vi . 

‘ See rroft-sor Leumami's remarks in J(iO.S.. vol. Ixii, ji. ST. footnote 1. 
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and vii, 1. - (see also JASB. vol. Ixvi. pi. v ). They are 
( 1 ) Skarhvilri oi' Skarilivari (2) Cvribhaja or Cvuabhaja, 
(d) IMufiaiiiia, (4) Kbabsaja or Kbab.sa, (o') Haiiidyaja. 
(b) Xabaja or Xaba, (7) Jeri, (N) Kaja. (b) Pafiija (or 
Mafiljal).^ The names of three iiiontbs are mutilated, viz., 
(10) . . kbaja or . . caja. (11 ) . i . ija, (12) . varaja. As 
the names badyaja and baihdyaja, and the names cvavaja 
(or cuvija) and cvabbaja (cvnribbaja ) are evidently identical 
respectively, we thus have the names of twelve months, 
nine complete and three mutilated. The months in the 
four dates of the e-iy-antic roll are not named, but 
numbered, viz., prilnja ov jiuhiio. bftb : no uini/a. ninth : 
and do-'^oinno. tenth. Among the names Skarhvtiri is clearly 
identical with the old Persian Ksatravairya. and the 
modern Persian Shahrivar ; but none of the others has as 
yet been e(piated. The days (hodo) in the dates are 
always indicated by nundjers ; so also the yeais (.■odi/a, 
modern Persian xol). The term i.s/, or <isa, in the date of 
'Roll. Ch. 0042 I take to be connected with tiou, one (see 
JRAS. for 1010. p. 1207. note 10), and •-.so to be six : hut 
■'‘oJioii’o and moilolo (the reading is not cjuite certain) 
J cannot explain for the pre.seiit. Two naksatras. or lunar 
asterisms, are mentioned in the date of the gigantic roll, 
viz. ilrdi'd and jin rrodthod I'li /lodo . 

II. The gigantic roll, above referi'cd to. is one of the 
proceeds from the 4'emple library of 'I'un-huang. It is 
made of tough buff-coloured papei', and measures, in its 
present condition. 70 ft. 10 in. by 1 1 1, inches, but about 
0) or 4 inchi’s are torn off at the top. The interior side is 
entirely covered with 1.108 lines of writing. The exterior 
side is blank with the excetjtion of a parti-coloured tigurt' 
at the top. This figuix' consists of tAvo geese, standing on 
lw(j open lotuses, facing each other, and holding in their 
bills Ik.iwering tendrils. The whole of the Avriting is in 
fair upright (lupta .script, excepting three interspersed 
' ^]\ ivadings ot the luuae-' iii have to he aiuended as above. 
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paragraphs wliicli are written in ■■cur'^ive flnpta characters. 
The contents are as i'ollows ; — 

11. 1-1U7 are a long Dliarani. in eorrnpt Sanskrit, named, 
in 11, 19o-4, tathagatansnisa sklhanhapatraiii naihma- 
parajita mahapratyag-ira, i.e. Skt. tdthi'iijtifo.yjjsdsitilfii- 
pati'OTii aJ iii<i d jiiirfi jdCi indhdpi'dtijdJipn'il. A manu, script 
of this DharanI is in the possession of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Xo. 77 in its Catalogue. Another is described 
in E. Mitra’s Cidiilof/ni' of S'lnskrit HujJdIrdt L'lteroturi’. 
No. B, 46. p. 227. It is practically identical with the 
long Dharani, in “ cursive " Clupta script, on the back 
of Roll Ch, 0041, but the opening passage, down to the 
middle of 1. 5 (usni vijaya visudhe). is torn awtiy. It 
ends with the first of the four dates above quoted. Its 
name is spelled variously sitfitapatra, or white umbrella, 
in 1. 178, or sitaiiitapatra in 11. 01, 1.58, 169, or setaiiita- 
patra in 1. 190, or sataiiitapatra in 1. 136. or sidhaihtapatra 
(apparently Skt. ^UhVi-dhi indm.) in 11. 58, 72, 193, or 
sudlifiihtapantri (Skt. iiuhJIi-illopul ro) in 1, 841. 

11. 198-220 are a story of the communication of the 
1.000 names of Buddha, in the southern unknown language, 
and in upright (lupta script. 

11. 221-728 contain the enumeration of the 1,000 names, 
in corrupt San.skrit and upright (lupta script. At the end. 
howe\'er. in 1. 728, there arc the numeral tigures for 1,000 
and 5 (i.e. 1.005 ). though the names actually ennmcrated 
are only 1.000. 

11. 728-754 give the text of the Buddha pitai bhadra- 
kalpya-suutra, i.e, Skt. hh<idi‘tt-kolj/(i-stP rif . followed in 
11. 1 .5.J— 840 by an enumeration of classes of superhuman 
beings (such as 12 koti of Ratnottama, 18 koli of Ratiiava- 
bhasa, etc.) ; the whole in the southern unknown language 
and in upright (dupta script. 

11. 841-8 contain a short .statement with reference to 
the preceding two texts (the Kilabi pat ro and the bliiidro- 
knJpn with its enumeration), including the second date' 
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pi’eviouslj’ mentioned : the whole in the southern unknown 
lano-na^o and in cursive Gupta script. 

11. S48-10.58 e-ive the text of Sii in uJ:}ia-nd ma-maJulijd na- 
sdtrn, in the southei’n unknown lano-uage and in upi’ight 
Gupta script. 

11. 10.5S-h0 contain a statement referring to the pre- 
ceding (third) text, with the third, ahove-quoted date, 
in the southern unknown language and cursive Gupta 
script. 

11. lOhO-tlOO practically repeat the enumeration of 
classes of sujDerhuman beings which was given in 11. 755- 
<S40, in tlie same language and script. 

11. 1100-5 contain a statement referring to the preceding 
enumeration, nearly alike to that in 11. 841 If., with the 
fourth above-quoted date, also in the southern unknown 
language and cursive .script. 

II. 110()-8 conclude with a few salutations to Hatnatra >ja, 
etc., in corrupt Sanskrit language and in upright Gupta 
script. 

As a curiosity it may be noted that the fre(juentl 3 ' 
occurring term gyaxta is once (1. 841) spelt jndn, while in 
other places it has the usual spelling gynxta. 

III. On the upper portion (about 5 feet) of the back 
of Roll t.di. 0044, which measures 23 ft. 10 in. bj^ 10 inches, 
there are seventj^ lines of writing in cursive Gupta script 
and in corrupt Sanskrit language. Thej' contain the text 
of i\\o Kmoinl'i Pnijnujxmnnitd, the end of which maj' 
be compared with the ending of the Fmjndjidrumitd- 
h rdii yn-xutra, printed in the Anecdota O.vonienxiu, vol. i. 
pt. iii, pp. 50, 54, and in R. Mitx'a's Catalvyue of Sanskrit 
Buddhist Litendurr, Xo. A, 15, p. 192. It runs as follows, 
the Sanskrit version being in italics : — 

Naiiiiih prajnripri[l. 0r>]rainintayai ntadyatlia gante gante paragante 

Xtunah prajildpny'amildyai fadynthd ijntr t/ate pdraffate 
parasagante baudhi sviilia [1. 07J idum avaucant bhagaviiihii amtamana 
hodhi idnm arocnf hhu'janln dtinttmand 
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ayusma Srii‘a])untra Sakraii <levrim[l. fjS]nriiu i<lni nte ca liaiulhisatva 
aynsmCtn SO.ripnfrah Sakro thnlimm iiidruh t* m }»(jdhi>affra 
inahri'^atvci sa ca j'ai'vavanti ]>ar'^a -^a-deLl. f>9]va-ganalilhai va-manuiiis- 
iiifihn--atti'ri <:fi ^arrdrntl jMtryAf >n-df fU-(/nn/lJtni'r>t-/na id/sy- 
asuiiiras ca lokau l)haga\ antau bhaNintani abliyauunida ; kau'^aki [1. 70] 
n->u/'a^ ra ^oko hhurinrato hJidstfrtiii nhltf/ftiKindnn \ knti^nk/ 
nariima prajiiaparaminta samapnta 
ltd m (1 pra jnd pdi 'a m i (d uid ptd 

Notice the invariable substitution of nt for f. 

IV. Roll Ch. 0048 is one of the smalle.st. It measures 
only 7 ft. 11 in. by 12^ inches. Its back bear.s seventy-one 
lines of writing in the southern unknown lano-uao'e and 
in exceedingly crude cursive Gupta script. The initial 
thirteen lines are introductory prose, and are followed on 
11. 14-71 by a Buddhist story wliich opens in the con- 
ventional way, except that liere the opening statement is 
not in the usual pro.se, but in ver.ses (one and a half), as 
follows : — 

[1. 14] SidiUiiim Xtii I'VU'ti >:iu baiii <le • Sruvaiti ksiii -ii 

inuiii <le • jintiri^pui i udaihi'ia • iiliai'amkj’e [1.1.')] parsijsa 
haiisa • 1 Dliai-mi sal nava misti • Saripuntra 'thii'i iitu 
kaiii la • 

After these verses the story proceeds in prose. In tile 
prose portion the word baysi appears several times spelled 
Ijiysi. Perhaps the versitied <ipening' may hereafter lead to 
the ideiitilication of the .Sanskrit version of the stoi'A'. 

V. Roll Ch. cvi, 001, which is only a sheet of thick, 
tough, dun-coloured paper, measuring 241 x IM inches, is 
remarkable also on account of being inscribed, not in 
Chinesi', but in Tibetan. The obverse, or wliat appears 
to be tile jirincipal side, is covered entirely with thirtv-one 
lines of writing in extremely crude cursive Gupta script, 
and in the southern unknown language. It opens with the 
date. abovi‘ (pioted, and is continued on llu' reverse side 
with eight lines of similar Avriting. This is followed bv 
fifteen lines of fair Avriting in Tilietan script and 
apparently Tibetan language, Avhich runs, however, in the 
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opposite direction to the cursive Gupta inscribed above 
it. Below this again, and finishing the reverse side, there 
is another Tibetan inscription of nine lines, which again 
runs in the opposite dii'cction to the Tibetan above it, 
and therefore in the same direction as the cursive Gupta 
inscription at the top of the reverse side. 

On the obverse side, on the eighth and ninth lines from 
the bottom, there is a cancelment of eleven syllables 
iak^fiira) of the cursive writing (crossed through), and 
below is written inter linearly, in Tibetan script, uiumrnu 
with an unintelligible mark after it. On the same side, 
on the ninth line from the top, there is what looks like 
the indication of a fre.sh paragrapli in the cursive writing 
whicli here begins with uih. and below it is written, 
interlinearly, «/)i (or mno.) in Tibetan. The corrections 
in Tibetan seem to indicate tliat the Tibetan inscription 
(jn the sheet was made at a date subse(|Uent to the 
inscription in cursive scrijjt. If tliat be so. and if the 
Tibetan inscription contain a date (whicli I have not been 
able to make out), it may furnish a key to the identification 
of till' era and the system of dating of the documents in 
cursive script. 

VI. Towards the end of the Aixirajihl Pyufj/a i(tjira 
Dlidriiiit there occurs a curious clause enumerating the 
different kinds of writing material which was in use at 
that period of time. I’he clause runs as follows : — 

(1 } PiOll Ch. n(l41. II. I'i.l tt’., ya ima ntatliriirinitausni'«.a-''aintriiita[)anti’a- 

(*2) (vigautic Roll, 11. 158 tl’.. ya iinarii tathagataiisnlsaiii sitruhtapatrarii 

(8) Hodg'^oll. Xo. 77, tol. 17/>. — ima tatluigatosiiisa-^itatapatiTi 

(4) San.ski’it : i/a imthn 

(1} nama-[)aiajanta iirantyagaia lakliatva laivyvl-pantrai va vastiu va 

(2) nririinaparajitaiii pratyaiiigira likhit\ri bliuja-patre va vastre va 

(3) nruuajiarajitri pratyaihgirii likhitvu hhfuja-patre va va'^tre va 

(4) ndindm (iintrdjUdm prafyaiuj'irCdh hhhitrd hhurjn-pnf n nl ni.dn rd 

(1) kalke va kayagaute va karyaganto va likhatva d}iarlya‘>yaiite t 

(2) kalkc va kfiyagate va kantliagate va likliitva dharaye^yate [ 

(3) Ifliuvatkare va kayagataiii va kathegata \ti kitva dharayisyariiti | 

(4) hi/kt ril rd ra krfrd iihdrujfistjnf} [ 
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[\) ntasya \’riva-ju'a wwa lui kiamaixyante. et<-. 

(2) ta-^ya yava-jivaiu vis-aiii na krame-i-yate. etc 

(3) ta>ya \ avaj-jlvaiit vise iia kramisyailit k eiv 

( 4 ^ fo'-yn ifTi rn nt nn hroini^ynf». >'1. 

i.e. “Avlio. haviicjf written this powei ful Thatyahi^'-ira il)li,naiHK named 
the white '^iin^liatle ol the Tathaj^ata's; ciowii. either on hirch-hark. or on 
cloth, or on paste, oi on paper, or having committed it tn memory, makes 
use ot it : Inm ttiroughour lire no jioison will injure '. ct( 

This chiusi' names four kinds of writiiic;’ material — 

( 1 ) hh n /'io-jiiih'd (jr birel\-bark.( 2) T(ixtr<i or clotli. (d ) i-ulkti 
or paste ;ind (4) kdija<jnta or paper. Tliere can be no 
(jue.stion aljout the identity of tlie words for bircli-bark 
and cloth. The form liur>iri. if the reading is correct, 
would seem to be the name of tlie bircli in the southern 
unknown language. As to lMyo.(jo.t<j or kdyufjanto.. it is 
clearly identical with the Arabic word I'Ciyhadh. or. as it 
is pronounced in India. I.vylni'. (Urdu) or kiu/ud (Hindi). 
This word, as I have shown in this Journal for 1903, 
p. 6(59, on the authority of Professoi- Karabacek, is a mere 
loan-w(trd in Arabic, into which it was introduced from 
the Chinese h'ok-d': tlirougli Eastern Turkestan in the 
middle* of tlie eighth century. Dr. Stein’s rolls would 
show that, by the natives of Eastern Turkestan, the 
Chinese word was pronounced kfi yayantu (or Lv'/onfa. 
p. 477 ) ; and in that case the Arabic pronunciation of it. as 
Lnyh.adh . might throw light on liow the Eastern Turkestanis 
pronounced their kd i/iiyn iifn. Of kalka I am unable to 
make anything unless it may be an error for rnlkn. and 
uiile.ss the hitter may signify skin or parchment. The 
ordinary meaning of the word is '■ paste " (e.g., made of 
powdered dry. or crushed fresli drugs, in medicine). Miglit 
it here refer to mortar, or betoii, which when plastered 
oil a wall would make an inscrihable surface The 
reading hliflriifkure {bh ii vidludr of the Hodgson MS. is 
eipially puzzling. Tlie reference of the lifth alternative 
to niemoi'izing seems clear from its version in the gio-antie 
roll and the Hodgson MS. That version, however, is the 
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h'ct'uj fucUlor, and the version in Roll 0041 seems to point 
rather to a fifth kind of Avriting material, but Avhat that 
material might be I am unable to suggest. It seems 
possible that the name of paper should be JMJjantu or 
I'lhjafK, the existing reading haya-ganta. or kaijo.yiata. 
lit. '• gone into the bodj^’’, being erroneously due to 
the following phrase hintJui-yufn. or ‘-gone into the 
throat ”, the Avell-known San.skrit idiom for “ committed 
to memory 
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THE KALIYHGA ERA OF B.C. 3102 

By J. F. fleet, I.C.8. (Retd.), Ph.B., C.I.E. 



rjiHE Kaliyuga era is a Hindu reckoning beginning at 
mean sunrise, (i.O a.m., Lankii or Ujjain time, on Friday, 
18 Februaiy, B.C. 3102.^ Its 5013th year will have begun 
just before the time when these pages come into the hands 
of readers of this Journal. 

In consequence of the seeming antiquity of this reckoning, 
there has been manifested recenth' in ceitain qtiarters a 
de.sire to demonstrate that it is a real historical era, founded 
in Yedic times and actually in use from b.c. 3102. But 
anj' sucli attempt ignores the fact that the reckoning is 
an invented one. dev ised by the Hindu astronomers for tlie 
purposes of their calculations .some thirty-five centuries 
after that date. And it ignores, not a theory of the present 
writer or cd' anyone else, but a position which was clearly 
established as soon as the Hindu astronomy had been well 
explored, and was fully )-ecognized at least half a century 
ago.- There is, however, this to be said ; that the state- 
ments of the fact are mostly contined to writings which 
are not often consulted <vr even seen now, except by 
specialists who are concerned more with the study of the 
Hindu astronomy than with that of the calendar and the 
eras and other reckonings. 


‘ It may tie u>etul tu note tlmt in teniis of tlie .Julian t'enoil beginning 
with Monday, 1 .January, n.c. 47K5. and regarded as having its days 
running foi’ Indian purposes from sunrise (instead of tlie preceding 
midniglit). the first civil day of tlie Kaliyuga era. the Friday mentioned 
above, is the day .■)SS.4(i7 current, or, as it is taken for purposes of 
calculation, the day ."iSS.ttil) elapsed. 

- As, for instance, bv Whitney in his notes helow E. Burgess's trans- 
lation of the Srii-i/n-Sidilluiii/it. published in the .Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. ti (ISfiO), pp. 14.7- 4!)S. 
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111 thesii civeiiiii^taiiCL-i, the present article is ”’iven 
in order to hriiip- tlie matter into an I'asily accessible 
publication, and to sliow, witlioul entei-iny into tlie 
complex ([Liestifin of the antiquity of tlie- \'ed<is and tlie 
\arious topics connected tlien-with. the real nature of 
this reckoning and the circumstances in which it was 
established. Also, taking the mattei farthm. to show 
the leading part which the reckoning has in the Hindu 
system of cosmical peilods. and the e.xtent of its connexion 
with historical chronology, legendary and real. 


The Kaliyuga or Kali age is the Hindu Iron Age. It 
is the last and worst in eacli cycle of the Four Ages in the 
Hindu system of cosmical periods. Xevertheless, it is 
intrinsically the most important item in the whole scheme, 
since, as will be seen the hegimiing of it is the pivot of 
the entire systi.mi. 

Each cycle of the Four Ages called sometimes 
Chaturyuga. 'the four ages', .sometimes Ifahayuga. 'the 
great age ’. sometimes simply ^'uga. ’ the age has the 
duration of 4,820,000 solar years or. as .some of the books 
explain, years of men ; that is. years heginiiing at the 
Hindu nominal vernal equinox, and measuring 12 minutes 
and a few seconds more than Ot'i-'j] days. According to 
the view now prevailing, wliich is traced hack tri the time 
of Brahmagupta ( wroti- .\.l>. 028), each Chaturyuga is 
divided in the cle.scending scale of 4. 8, 2 and 1 tenths, 
into the Jvrita or (iolden Age of 1 728 000 ^'ears. the 
TrC‘ta or Silver Age of l.20(i,000 years, the J)\ripara or 
Brazen Age of 804.000 years and the Kali or Iron Age of 
482 000 yieirs.' Each age ojiens with a 'dawn' and 

‘ As ie,^''cir'K tbo method ot' statinj^ tin* h-iiLT^h' <»t tin* hhc'., Htalima- 
giiptcL (e<l. Sudliakai’ci Dvivedi, p. .*}, veises 7, Sj first jrives tlie length of 
the Chaturyuga. yoar-, which, he sii\s, eoiipui^^e'' “the four, 

rlie Kiita and the otheis, with dawns and twilio-lit-' " He then take^ 
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closes with a ' twilight each of which measures one- 
twelfth of the whole period assigned to the age, and is 
Included in that period ; so that what we may call the 
full daytime of the age lasts for ten-twelfths of that 
period and it is from this point of view that the Kali 
age is sometimes mentioned as measuring 300,000 tmars.- 
'fhe divisions of the Chaturyuga on these lines are shown 
on p. 483 below. And the table shows also the con- 
stitution of the c\’cl(.‘ on the principle of 'divine years’, 
the basis of which is the idea that one year of men is 
a day of the gods, and 360 such days are one divine year. 

the tenth part ut that, viz. ASg.Oau year.-. : ami lie multiplies tlirs latter 
tigure liy 4, it. 2, and 1. 

A ditl'erent course is taken by Lalla. an early exponent of Aryabhata, 
who may or may not have come before Brahmagupta. He differs from 
his master regarding the divisions of the Uhaturyiiga por Aryabhata's 
arrangement of this matter see p. 4811 below), and agrees witli Brahma- 
gupta, but tixes the lengths of them by other means. He takes the 
orbit of the moon. gKi.dOO i/iijitn't'. as stated by Arj’abhata on the 
assumption that the moon is at such a distance from the earth that one 
minute of arc along her orbit round the earth mea-.ure.s ten i/Ojanaa ; and 
he gets the figures for tlie ages by multiplying this tigure by 8, 6. 4, 
and 2 ; see Ins Si^hij<v.l}iirrid'llii'ht. ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, p. 3. verse 14. 
with p. 27 t., verses 2, 3 (tlierc are rather serious mistakes in some of the 
explanatory tigures inter|>olated by the editor herei. 

* I follow Whitney and other scholars in using the terms ' dawn ' and 
■ twilight '. The original texts sometimes disci iminate by presenting 
''tmillii/it where the term ‘dawn' has been adopted, and 
where 'twilight' is used. But in other places they use the term 
'iimiUiyCi in both senses, and al.so another term. miUrlhi, which, however, 
is perhaps useil more sjieeially in connexion with the Manvantaras, to 
which w'e shall come next. 

The term .■‘HihiUiyd. lit. 'a holding together, union, junction', occur.s 
treely in literature in the sense ot both the morning anil the evening 
twilight. Saindhi/diii'iii. lit. ‘ a luirtion of .MiiHd/ii/i? ', .seems to have been 
selected simply in order to obtain, for the purpose of the ages, fdmdhi/d 
111 the sense ot the opening ' twilight', and another term for the closing 
one. Sninditi, lit. ‘junction, ooiiiiexion, place or point of contact', 
a[ipears also to occur in the sense of • twilight '. both of the morning and 
of the evening. But the .-“(//id/i/'s are not [larts of the Manvantaras, as 
tiic and Miwd/ii/i/MsVt,-- are of the Ages; and the idea seems to be 

more that of ‘ a junction-iieriod '. and to be better taken in this way ; see, 
turthcr, p. 4S2 below, and note 2. 

■- For instance, in the ^'i.-hllu-Purdlln, 4. 24. 41 : tr.ans., vol. 4, p. '2,30. 
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Siicli are the divisions ol' tlie Yu^a, iMalu'u’u^a, o!- 
Chaturyuo'a. In the otluT' direction, 71 Chaturyugas 
constitute a Manvantara. ' the period ol' a ^lanu or 
patriarch ' : and durino- each 3Ianvantara tlie Four Ai^es 
run on, in cycle after cycle, witlajut any hreak ; the 
'twilight' of one age gliding straight into the 'dawn’ 
of its successor, and the events proper to each age 
beginning at once to repeat tlieinselves. There are 
14 Manvantaras, each presided over by a ditl'eient IManu, 
-who is the progenitor and protector of the liunian race 
of his period : and the first of tliein is preceded bj' 
a ‘ junction-period 'd of tlie same length with a Krita age. 
which seems to be the time that was originally allotted 
for the proce.ss of creation, before the Su.ri/u-Siddh<l'>iia 
found reasons for great! v lengthening that time : and each 
of them is followed by a ‘junction-period’ of the same 
duration, which appears to bo a time of abejumce of 
existence.'- 

The 14 Manvantaras. with the lo ' junction -periods 
constitute a Kalpa or aeon, which thus measures 
1000 Chaturyugas or 10,000 Kaliyugas. The Kalpa 
is the daytime of a day of the god Bi-ahman ; and his 
night is of the .same length.-' At the end of the da}’time 
of a day of Brahman everything is di-stroyed : during 
his night a .state of chaos prevails : and then creation 
is renewed bj' him. This process of creation and 
de.struction alternati's during the whole life of Brahman, 

^ Tlie term I'ntlln , re^anlnii,^ uotu i on j>. 4S1 alios c. 

- The Snri/n-Sif.hljiaii/n, ]. IS. 'sav-s Huit tlie at tlie end ot’ 

a Maiivantaui is ti jf/hi/jffu 'i, ' ti delnire Tlie Vihin-Pnri'Diit^ til. 180, 
■'.lys tliat tliere i'< a f-duihOrUs ‘ a de-struct lun ", at the end ot 

a -Manvantur.i, aivl a ‘a hirth, j>roduetion at tlie end ot the 

iiihfi ra . 

' The U'^tfonnmers had no need to ”:o lieyond tin* Kaljia: and neilhei 
doL'^ Anabhata noi does Brahinu^'’iipta ^eein to have done so The 
Sriri/‘i-Si<!'lha„f<i, J, '21. however, foun<l it woitli while to add that the 
extienie ti;_^e ot Brahman is KlO ot ^iieli <la\ "-and-iii'dits, and that 

halt ot his iite has passed. 
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The divisions of the Chaturyuga 


Tji> A(.h> 

'('eak?- 

(IP MPN 

Divine 

YE.AKS 

Krita 

DaMii .... 

1 >aytinie 

TM’ilight 

U4.(M«( 
1.441 MKJU 
144.nU(i 


4U0 

4,(X>0 

400 


Treta ; — 

DaM'n 

Davtime 

TM'ilight 

lllS.lKtll 

1 .OSO.IMHI 
1(PS.(Hlfl 

1.72.s.(MMi 

a Ml 

ri.ouo 

.100 

4,si«l 

Dvapara •— 

DaMii . . . . 

Daytime . . . . 

TM'ilight 

72,IWHI 
720.OUO 
72. (Kill 

i.2!it;.ooo 

•2011 

2.U00 

•200 

1.600 

Kah 

DaM’n 

Daytime 

TM’ilight .... 

:ir..(i(M) 

aijo.uiKt 

SIU.OOPI 

loO 

1.000 

HH.I 

2,4fM» 



4;f2,oupi 


1,-2CMI 

\uga, Maliayuga. or 
Chaturyuga 


4.;«O.PXKI 


12.000 


whicli is known as tlu- i\Ialiakalpa and lasts idr iOO j’ears. 
cacli composed of 300 such days and nio-lits. Then 
cveiythinc' is ovci-wliolnn'd 1)\- a final destrnction and 
rcsolntion into nltiinati' sources, and apparently remains 
so nntil another Brahman comes spontaneously into 
existence.^ 

^ Tin" jiait ol th(' matter i** ul>s.eure. But it wa'^ recognized at an 
kdirly period (^ec, e.g. . Aryat)lKita'.s Kal.ikriya eliujiter. verse 11) that, 
thougli time is inea-suretl hv tlie course^ ot'the planet-^ (incdudmg in Uii'' 
term the Min and the mt)on). time itself has no beginning and no end : 
and it Mas (MinstMjuently ■>een tliat e\eu the life of Bralinmn. as specitied 
.above, would not cover tlie duration or time. Tlie itlea seems to be that 
even Brahman Ininself dies, and is tolloM'ed by a new Brahman : not that 
la' sinks into (piie'-ceiicc and heeoines revivified. Thus Bhaskaracharya. 
Minting in a.n. IloO, says that at tlie end of the KM) years. mIiicIi period, 
he tells us, was named Mahakalpa liy early people, there comes “anothei 
Brahman " : on the point as to hoM' many .such heings there may have 
been, he adds ; — *• Since this same time had no beginning, I know not 
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It may be added that we are held to be now in the 
Kaliyuga or Iron Age of the twenty-eighth Chaturyuga 
or cycle of the Four Ages in the seventh Manvantara 
in the first Kalpa in the second half of the life of 
Erahinand But we are still in only the ‘ dawn of 
the Kali age : this dawn lasts for 3G,000 years ; and the 
dajdiine of the age, with all its depraved characteristics 
fully developed, will not begin until A.u. 32,899. 


'the general idea of the Ages, with their names, and 
with a graduated deterioration of religion and morality 

bow many Brahmans liave passed away : “ see his Sirldhihifn^h-Oi/iruji, and 
liis own coinmentar}- on it, edited by Bapu Bova Sastri, p. 10. verse 25. 

' See, e.g, , tlie l^riryn-SidiUiunta, ed. FitzEdward Hall and Bapu Beva 
Sastri, 1. 21, 22 ; wliere we are further told that the Manu of the current 
Manvantara is A'aivasvata. See also the Vi^hnu-PiirOna. 1. 3. 20, 27, 
which adds that the piescnt Kalpa is named Vaiuha, and the hast pre- 
ceding one was Piidina : in verse 4 it uses tlie terms Para and Parardha 
to denote respectively the whole and the half of the life of Brahman. 

There has been, however, a ditference of opinion on this point. 
Bhaskai.lcliurya say.s in his ed. cit., p. 11, verses 20. 

27, and his own commentary thereon ; — "‘How much or the lite of the 
e.vistiiig Brahman has gone, I know not ; some say halt of it ; others, 
eight and a half yeais. Bet the tradition be: there is no use for it 
either way. because the planets are to be calculated only according to 
the elajjsed time of his current day. Since they are created at the 
beginning of .such a day and are destioyed at the einl ot it, it is propel 
to e.vainine their cour.ses only for the time during which they exist : 
thO'C persons who, on the other hand, consider their couises for times 
alien they were not, — 1 give my coinplimeiits to those great men I " 

The Snryd-Siihlli'liitd. 1. 21, teaches that half of the life of Brahman 
has elapised, and that we are now in the lirst Kial[ia of the second half 
The other view appears to be taught by some tulloweis ot the Bifihma- 
Siddhfinta. 

The Laslikar Panehahg. printed at Gwalior, says in the introdiictorv 
(lassage.s ot its issue tor the Yikrama year Hlljli and the Saka year 1831, 
I xpired. = .\. n. IhO'.l 10, that the view that lialf of the life of Brahman 
has p.ussed is the Saiira-mata, the opinion of those who follow the Silryn- 
Saldlinnht I see just above), and the other Mew is the Brahma-mata. It 
adds tliat in the first day of the lemaiiider ot his life there had elap.sed. 
up to the year of its issue, 1 ,‘172,949,010 years, or. in terms of the time 
of Brahman, bit 12 paln^, 3 rqn/a^; that is, hrs. 28 min. 

49'2 sec. Some other almanacs make simil.ir statements : but it is 
enough to cite this one a.s an exanijilc. 
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and shoitening of human life, — with also some conception 
of a great period known as the Kalpa or aeon, which is 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Asoka (b.C. 264-227), — 
seems to have been well established in India before the 
astronomical periodd But we cannot refer to that early 
time anv nassawe assiirniiur a date to the betrinninof of 
any (jf the Ages, or even allotting to them the specific 
lengths, whether in solar \-ears of men or in divine years, 


' III I'oek-ediut -t we have : — “ And the sons of the king Devanaiiipiya- 
Piyadassi. and tlie sons' sons and their sons, will cause this observance 
of dh'tmma to increase throughout the aeon." The KiilsI text, line 12, 
has lira l-npa lit. = i/ilmf = ka//iiim : and the Shahbazgarhi and Maiisehra 
texts yield the same expression. The Girnar text, line 9. has dm 
>aiiirn/a-kapfi. = i/dral zsumrnrta-k'iIpCil, "until the aeon of destruction ” : 
which nidicate.s a recognition of an en.suiiig aeon of non-exi.«tence, 
following the aeon of existence in which we now are. 

In rock-edict ."i. again, Asoka speaks of “my sous and sons' son.s, and 
my offspring after that throughout the aeon.'’ Here, also, we have dva 
kitpiiiii in the Krdsi text, line 14, and in the Sluihbazgarhi and Mansehra 
texts ; while the Gitnar text, line 2. has again ura snihmta-kapd. 

The Dhauli text has in edict .">. line 21, iira kapaih, but in edict 4. 
line 17. d-lripiiiii, which may he of course a mistake for urn kaparii, but 
also may represent quite regularly il-kn/pam. In the Jaugada text both 
the expressions aie lost. 

Early epigriqihic references to the system of co.smical periods are 
rare : but two instances may be cited. The .Tunagadh inscription of 
Kiidradaman. dated in A.o. I.IO, ~ays {JiJpi. IiiiL. vol. 8, p. 42, text line 6-7) 
tliat the dam of the great lake Sudarsaiui was burst by the effects of 
a great fall of rain, which swelled to excess the rivers that filled the lake 
and was accompanied by “a winil of a most tremendous fury befitting 
the end of the 'V'ugas. " And the (hingdhar in.scription of .a.d. 423 {Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 74, text line 7 -S), de.scribes the king 'V'^isvavarman a.s 
“surpassing in brilliance the most unendurable samrartaka-fiTe” . 
These allusions mav be explained tiom the Alalifibharata, 3, Vanap., 
S 188. 12809-90. At the end of the UKIO Yugas(which make the daytime 
of a day of the Creator) there will appear seven blazing suns, which will 
dry up all tlie waters in the rivers and the oceans. They will be followed 
by the saihrarlakn-hvc. ‘the fire of destruction accompanied by a great 
wind, which will invade the earth, already dried up by the suns, and will 
burn up everything that is left, penetrating even through the earth down 
to the nether regions. This fire will be quenched eventually by a 
tiemendoiis fall of rain, lasting tor twelve years, from vast masses of 
clouds ilriven by the same teirible wind, which will flood the whole 
surface of the earth. Then, when the clouds are exhausted, the Self- 
existent Gnc will drink up that terrible wind, and will go to sleep. 


.IK.tS. 1911. 
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ineiitioiied abo\ed And as regards tlieir len<rtlis, takiiii;- 
the earliest evidence to which a detiiiite period can lie 
assigned, we tind a diti’ereiit scdieine of the system of 
cosiuieal periods presented to us hy Aryahliapi, who wrote 
in or soon after a.D. He had the period of the 

Chaturyuga. called hy liim simply Yuga with the same 
duration of 4,d20 000 .solar years of men. But he took 
the -Mamautara as consisting of 72 (instead of 7J) 
Yugas, = Cliaturyngas ; .so that his Kalpa, consisting 
similarly of 14 Manvantaras. hut without the tifteen 
‘junction-periods', measured 1008 (instead of 1000) 
Yugas, = Chaturvugas. And. in the other direction, he 
ha.s not mentioned or indicated the graduated division 
of the Yuga into the four ages, luit has divided it into 
four eijual parts, called by liim Yiigaplidas, ‘ (|uarter Yugas'. 
each consisting of 1,080,000 years. Furtlier, lie has not 
assigned names to tlie Yugapadas. hut has given us liis 
date by saying that lie was 28 years old tvlien there 
had e.Kpired, not 8000 year.s of tlie Kali age, but three 
Yugapadas and 8000 years of the fourth Yugapada.- 

To tlie aboN'e account we must add that Brahmagupta 
mentions still another scheme of the Kalpa. according 
to which it was composed of 14 Mainantaras. each of 
71 Chaturt'ugas, without the tifteen ' junction-periods ' ; 
so that it measured 904 Cliaturt’ugas.-' This represents 

^ Detailed remarks on this [loiiit mu->t he lieUl n\ei . kill the ^olle^\ln;g 
may be said. The original scheme ot the Vuu'a seem-' tu have been nn 
the ileejinal system of not«Uioii ; a cyele ot lOJlOO \ eai " (.D/eown 
S, 2 . ’21), -whieh was tiien ilividerl, Mhen the i<lea ot rlu- Aigt v with fixed 
deciea^ing' jieriods arose, into tour parts of 4fi(fn. oDUO, lilion. and 1000 
years It was sidise<|uently leeast on duuileeimal lines ; l>v aildin^' *2000 
years, Mhieh were divided in the same propuinen intc) SOO. lioo. 400 , and 
200, and were attacheil to the Atjes as their '{lawns' and ■ tu ilif^hts 
thus making 4S00, yooo, '2400. an{l 1200, = 12,000 \ears. I'his enabled 
the primitiYe Yuga to he ailapted to the asironoimeal Yuga <4 
4,:i20,0O0 years, by multiplying the 12.000 years and the divisions 
thereof l>y 3ti0. 

- See page 111 above. 

■' Ed. cit., p. 4, verse 11. 
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an intennediate stage in the development of the scheme 
favoured by him from that pi-esented to us b\- Aryabliata. 

The divisions of the Chaturyuga according to this 
intermediate system are not known. In other respects, 
the table on p. 487 above presents a comparison of the 
three .schemes. 


The settlement of the Hindu .system of cosmical periods, 
first in the form in which it is given by Aryabhata, and 
finally in the form M’hich it now has, is due to a com- 
bination of astronomical nece.ssitie.s with the pre-existing 
popular ideas. And it was in these circumstances that 
there were developed the features which distinguish the 
Hindu from the Greek and Roman .systems. The Ages 
of the Greeks and the Romans had no specific duration ; 
their Golden, Silver, and Brazen Ages included the whole 
period from “ the beginning of years " to the commence- 
ment of the Iron Age, and were past and done with for 
ever; and their Iron Age was to last until the end of 
eveiything. But the Hindu Ages are of definite lengths, 
and recur again and again ; and the cycle of them 
constitutes a unit in the mea.surement of time, with the 
result that, by means of the initial point assigned to 
the current Kali age, the beginning of any other age in 
the life of Brahman, or any other point in his existence, 
can be determined. The circumstances in which this 
distinguishing feature was introduced Avere as follows ; — 

At some time not long before A.D. 400 the Hindus 
received the principles of the Greek astronomy and 
astrology, and developed their own application of them.’^ 
Amongst other details, tliey adopted the idea of a solar 
year Ix'ginning at the vernal erpiinox as marked for them 

' There is, I l)clieve. now a tendeney to retVr tliis refeipt (jf tlie Greek 
scienee^ to a .somewhat earlier (ierio<l. far tlie matter is clear to 
me. It cannot be placed before about .\.i>. and .t.n, IklO .seems 

inoie proliable. 
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by the entrance of the sun into their constellation and 
sign Mesha, the ram, which answers to our Aries, though 
it does not coincide with our constellation Aries, and 
much less with our present astronomical sign Aries.^ And, 
as that equiiiox was then occurring in their sjmodic 
lunar month Chaitra, they adopted also a lunar year 
beginning with Chaitra sukla 1, the first day of the 
bright fortnight of Chaitra. and bound it to that solar 
year by the system of lunisolar cycles and the intercalation 
of lunar months. 

Like other Oriental peoples, and like the Greeks 
themselves and the Romans, the Hindus had had the 
system of lunisolar cycles and intercalation from a great 
antiquit}’. But, so far, all that they had been concerned 
with was the harmonizing of the courses of the sun 
and the moon, and the keeping of a lunar reckoning 
as closely as possible in agreement with the natural 
seasons, by those means. Now, however, under the 
influence of the Greek science.s, they had to compute, 
both for astronomical and for astrological purposes, the 
cour.ses of the planets as well as those of the sun and 
the moon. And to this end they required bases for 
calculation going far beyond any ordinary lunisolar 
cycles. 

In the first place, for laying down their elements in 
inteo-ers and for introduciim refinements of them in the 

O «» 

' The first point of MC‘.sha i'^ the fi.'ced initial point ot the Hindu 
sphere : it i.s either at. or UV on the east of, the star (,‘ Pisciiim, whieli is 
about lU’ west of tlie beginning of our constellation Aries. Our •'first 
point of Arie.s’', i.e. of our sign Aries, which gives the tropical equino.x, 
is now about 18' farther to the we-st fioni f Pisciuin. 

The Hindu mean vernal equinox is the time when their mean sun 
comes to the first point of Alesha. According to the Hindu bases, this 
was, in B.c. 3102, on 18 February : now, as a result partly of the Hindus 
maintaining the sidereal solar year and disregarding the precession of 
the equinoxes in connexion with their calendar, [lartly of our introduction 
of New Style in .v.d. 1752, it comes on 13 or 14 April. The Hindu true 
vernal equinox occurs two days and a few hours earlier, when their true 
sun comes to the first point of Mesha. 
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‘;ame convenient form, they reijiiirerl a laiye ealculative 
period of the kind called by the (Greeks an e.reUijino^ 
and bv the Romans an irunitx nnii/nii.'i or nivndn nnx 
that is, a period of evolution and revolution, in the 
course of Avhich any given order of things runs tlirough 
an appointed course and is completed by I'eturning to 
the state from vhich it started. And they adopted an 
exelifpnos beginning' and ending with a conjunction of the 
sun, the moon, and the planets, at the first point of 
Mesha ; which conjunction of course involved a new-nioon 
and the vernal equinox. - 

The Hindu astromaners themselves may have determined 
the precise length of time which they assigned to their 
(’xeligmox, and the all-important date to which (as will 
be shown) they referred the last occurrence of this con- 
junction before their own time. But the suggestion for 
the particular nature of the conjunction seems plainly 

* 1 have ^aiil on ii leoent noua^ioii. lor tiie term f.i’t/iymoi. which is 

frequently ii very convenient one to ii'-e. we are iiidehted to Dr. Burgess 
(this .Totirn.il. lS9:t 721). who brought it to the front from Oeminos and 
I’tulemy in the cour-e ot his instructive article entitled "Notes on Hindu 
Astronomy and the Histuiy of oiir Knowledge oi it." 

- This conjunction i- nsiially indicated, perliaps not too clearh', hy 
statements snoli as tliat made hy Aryabhata in liis Kalakriya chapter, 
\er-e 11 : — " Tlie Yuga (i.e. the Alahayuga or (.'liatiuyugal, the year, the 
inoiitii. and the ilav began all together at the iieginiiing of the hri ght 
fortnight ot Cha,iti\R : " -wliioh i-s to lie rciul in connexion witli the state- 
ment in the Dasagitikasutra. verse '2 (a {>art (»t liis whether he 

him^elt composed it or not : see p. lid ahovei. that tlie revolutions of 
the sun, etc., laid down tor the Vuga in that \>‘rse and the ])rccoding 
one. are counted from (tl)e first point tifi Mesha and from sunrise on 
a Wednesday at Lanka. 

But it is defined in very ])lain terms m the 1. d7. 

This work purports to liave been reveale<l hy the JSun to the great Asura 
Maya when the Krita age was lieing supeisede<l hy the Treta : and we 
are here told that : — At this same end of the Knta age. all the jilanets, 
liy mean motion, but e-xcepting ifhf-ir) iio<les aiul apsides, luive come to 
ecpiahty (conjunction) at the beginning- of Mesha.” The term ‘ {danets ' 
here includes, as usual, tlie sun and the moon. Tlic sfipiel will show' 
that tlie conjunction thus referred to the end of the Krita age, that is, 
to the beginning of the Treta, comes aUo at the heginiiing of the 
Kaliyuga. 
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to liave been obtained from Greek or other sources: 
a passage found by Professor Jacobi in the Be Bie 
Xittiili of Censorinus (A.D. 238) tells ns thns : — ‘‘There 
is also the year, which Aristotle [n.C. 384-322] calls 
maxiniii.-i rather than uuifinufi, which the orbs of the 
snn, the moon, and the five wandering stars bring to 
an end when they are all together carried back to that 
same sign in which they once were at one and the same 
time ; and of which year the midwinter is a cataclysm 
which our people call a deluge, and the summer is 
a conflagration which is a burning of the world : for in 
these alternate times the world is perceived to be turned 
now into tire, now into water. ’ ' 

Whatever mav be the origin of the idea of this con- 
junction the Hindu astronomers adopted it. And. as 
regards one of the details of their system, it was necessary, 
in view of the number of the heavenly bodies concerned, 
that the exellijiiWA to be used in connexion with it should 
be a Very long one, to admit of assigning a sufSciently 
great number of revolutions to the sun, the moon, and the 
planets, to bring them all together again at the end of it, 
and at the same time to state tho.se numbers as integers 
without the inconvenience of fractions. Noav, the Hindus 
have sometimes u.sed the Ivalpa as an e.religinos. But that 
was laid out and adopted expressly with the same object 
(jf avoiding the introduction of fractions in making refine- 
ments in the elements.- The more general exelhjmos has 

^ Tlie pas'^age ha'^ been given by Profe^^or Jaeobi in the Acts of the 
Tentli Oriental Congre'?^. Oeneva. 1S1»4, part 1 p- Ibb. in his 

aitiele “ Contriliutions to our Knowletlge of [ndian Chronology.** See 
also this Journal, 7-1. note 2, where it ha^^ been given by 

Dr. Burge"^, to whom it was cominunieated by Professor Jacobi. It 
gees on to say ; — “ Aristareluis [between n,('. 2S0 and 2(54] estimated this 
year at 24S4 successive year'-: Aretes Dyirachinus at 0552; Heraclitus 
[about B.c. olJ] and Linus at lO.SOd : Dion at 10,884; Orpheus at 
120.000 ; (’assandriis at JtKtOOO. But others have expressed the opinion 
that it is infinite and canmu ever complete itself." 

- An example may be given, to make the meaning clear. Por the 
planet Jupiter, Aryabliata liad ^1(54, 224 revolutions in tlie Vuga, giving 
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been the Yuga, Maliayuga, or C'luituiyuga ok' 4,:}20,00() 
years. And this was tlie earlit-r r n'l iijmix ok' tlie two, 
and was nominallj’ the exeliffDioi^ ok Aiyahliata. But, 
except in the ca.se ok the ap.si.s and node ok the moon, all 
the tigures kor the principal elements, taken tor that 
period by him and hi.s sncce.ssors. are exactly divisilile by 
four. And it is recognizable from this that the true 
original Hindu cxeliyiiios was the quarter ok that period, 
namely, Aryabhata's Yugapada of 1.080,000 years, with 
the conjunction recurring at the beginning ok each 
Yugapada.^ 

acertaiu rate ot motion and a ceitain lengtii in \eiu-> foi t'licli revolution. 
Brahmagupta tound reason.s tor making the motion of the [ilanet somewhat 
quicker and the period of its revolution somea hat less ; and he did thi,s hy 
increa.sing the number ot revolution.s in a given time. With the '^’uga as 
the exuliijinO'. he would have had to .state the mimher of revolutions, 
taken by him, as 364,'2'26A'u i hut. using the Kalpa. he tvas able to put 
it as 364,'22fi.4,iy. 

Further, the Surya-Siddhan/a , while using the Yuga as its trtlujmo^ 
for all ordinaiy purpo.se.s, had to adopt the Kalpa for stating (1, 41-44) 
the revolutions of the apsis of the sun and the ajisides and nodes of the 
five planets ; because the numbers are too small to he stated as integers 
for the 'i'liga. 

' Before the pulilieation ot Kern's edition of the Arydlilnitli/ii in 1,S74, 
Aryabhata was known only from quotations from him in other Hindii 
works ; and even in tho.se quotations he was confused witli the author of 
the later work, the AryaSiddhiiiiln . the real Aryabhata, in laet, was so 
little known that Colebrooke tlionglit it |«)ssilile (see 2, 42!l) that 

he might be placed even before i;.c. ■'is. Whitney, however, ledoiriuzed 
and illustrated that the A'uga]»ada might he suiistitiiteil tui the A'lio-n for 
purposes of calculation : see the tians,. p. KiOf. 

The rea.son for the precise length of the Hindu < ro'c/mo' in either 
foim, A'uga or A’ugapada, does not come ivithm the scope ut this article : 
it hius been much debated, hut is still a matter of eoiijeetuie, and seems 
likel 3 ’ to remain such. In res|ieet. however, ot ant’ .suggb,stion that it 
was .selected to suit .some ])aiticulai rate ot pieeessiuu ut the equinoxes 
(see, e.g., Cunninghani. Indian Kni^, p. 4), it lua^t he ob.serted, in the 
first place, tliat (as ma^ be seen. loc. cit.) more rates ot iirecession than 
one can lie manipulated, aceoidiiig as we deal with anv tractions that 
are involved, in .such a inauner as to yield the {leriod of either a A'uga or 
a Yugapada ; and in the .second place, that it is tolerably certain tliat 
the Hindus did not pay any attention to precession, e\en if thev’ knew 
exactly wliat it is, until almut the tentli century, and that, wlien tliev 
did take the matter up, they fixed their estimates of tlie annual rate of 
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As regai-ds another detail, the Hindu astronomers found 
that they required also a specific date to which they could 
refer the conjunction or some fairlj' recent recurrence of 
it, so that they could state the positions of the heavenly 
bodies for any desired times. And, applying themselves 
to this detail, and working, let us say (simply taking 
a convenient year at any time more or less near the real 
period) in a.u. 399, they found, whether by calculations 
of their own or from some extraneous hint,' that the said 
conjunction had occurred exactly 35 centuries previously. 
There wa.s not, indeed, reallj- such a conjunction, or even 
a close approximation to it ; nor. apparently, is it even 

preoe'.^ion at ot" and 1' simply fieeau.se the.se rates gave periods which go 
without fractions into the period of tlieir (xe/iijMoi. And it maybe noted 
that the Oreeks had an of lO.SuO years (see note 1 on p. 491 

above) ; also, that the Chaldaeans had a period of 432. (XX) years, extending 
from Creation to the Flood, which was supposed to represent the reign.s of 
ten kings. Imt seems more likely to be of the nature of an exp/ii/mo^ : the 
Hindu p.cfHijmo-. either the shorter one. the Yugaixida. or the longer one. 
the Yuga. may have been an adaptation by extension of one or the other 
of those two periods. 

There can. however, be tittle doubt, that, as was intimated by 
Dr. Burgess in this Journal. 1S93. 722. it is a natural development of the 
system of sexagesimal subdivision, which is ancient enough : its ultimate 
origin lies in such facts as that there are 10.800' in ISO’, and 21,600' in 
the whole circle, and also, by the Hindu divisions of time. 21,000 iidilJn 
or rjhntU, periods of 24 minutes, in 300 days. And, it the subject should 
ever be taken up again, attention might be paid to tlie manner in which 
Lalla obtained the figures for the subdivisions of the Yuga from 216, (XX) 
as the number of ydjauri^ in the orbit of the moon (.see note 1 on p. 4SO 
above) : this item wa.s used also to determine the circumference of space, 
in the sense of the visible uniierse lit up by the sun, and to deduce from 
that the orbits and distances of the sun, the planets, and the nak-<halm->. 
That the moon was an important factor in the detennination of the 
period seems also to be indicated by the point that the numliers of the 
revolutions of her ajisis and node are integers only for the Yuga : 
divided by four, they give fractions, three-tpuirters and one-half. 

' The Kaliyuga era was known to the Arabian astronomers as the Era 
of the Deluge; see .Alberuni's Chrnnoloijii of Aiicienf XafioiiK, trans. 
Sachau, p. 29 : also the Aiii i Akhiri, trails. Jarrett, vol. 2. p. 22. It is 
not impossible that some tradition about the Flood, obtained from the 
Oreeks or the Romans, may have indicated to the Hindus the period in 
which, in a general way, they should look for the date of the great 
conjunction. 
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the ca'^e that tla- miii wa^ actually at the tir^t point of 
iMesha at the luoineiit arrived atd lUit tliei'e was an 
appnjaeli to such a coiijuactiou. which was turned into 
an actual conjunction l>y usiny the mean instead of the 
true positions of the sun the moon, and the planets, and 
by taking liberties with some of them.- And. })artly 
from the reckoning wliich has come down t(t iis. partly 
from the statements of details in the astronomical books, 
we kjiow that the moment assigned t<.> the assumed con- 
junction was according to one school mean sunrise at 
Lahka-Ujjain on Friday, 18 February, i!.c. :)102, and 
according to another ,seho<d the preceding midnight.'^ 

^ It cannot be '-aid -ately. oH-liaiid. a-- liu-- been -aid. that no such 
conjunction ever <b<l or ever wdl occur: a- Alhc-runi ub-.er\«.'(l i-ee hi-s 
Chronohfjif oj Aiu'itiit Xnfion^. trail'-. Sacluiu. p. it mu-t have occuired 
and must occur aj/ain. it only our '-olar -v-tein la-t- lung- enuugli. This. 
ho^vever, w a (pie-tion wlnrh mu-t be left to the a-tronomer-' in 
consultation Miili the geologi-t-. 

- Whitney gave the mean places of the planet- for mean -unri-e at 
Ujjain on Fiiday. is Februaiv. no.-. /IIO’J. in accoidaiice -with three of the 
Hindu book’^ • ot cbo-(‘ three, the Aryfi-Si'hUuhtfn gi\e- the nearest 
approach to a conjunction : and according to it the -i:n. tlie moon. War-, 
and SatiH'ii ^vere exaetls at the tir-t point of Me-lia : Venn- and Jupiter 
were 2 <52’ 4:S" west of that point : and Mercury wa'< S' 24' we'-t ot it : 
''ce Su/'yu-S((l'l}i(hif(.(, tian- , p. 42J. F\')r the tine po-ition- of the planets 
for the pieccding midnight at Ujjain, tiumshed to Wlntney by Frofe-sor 
Winlock. -eeibid.. p. Ib2. 

Two Item- may be added, a'- woik<*d by Sclirani - A'oA mhi r'tiKjr(ii/ht<r]t*' 
find Chroiioioyi'^rlif TafAn (llMiS). The true new-inutin m Februarv. 
F..('. .Sb)2. was at about 7. IJ a. in., for L'jjain, on 'rhui-;flay. the 17th. 
The true veinal equinox of n.( , was at about 1.2.5 p.m., tor Ujjain, 

on Sun<Uiy. 17 Apiil. 

Aryabhata belongeil to the -uiin-<' -< lio<»l ; th*- midnight -cliool i> 
lepre'-ented Ijy the original Sanfa-Sid(Ut>lnfn. wlnrli existed before tbe 
timeof Varrdiainiliira (die<l a.d. oS 7). and 1»\ thepre-eiit woik of the -aine 
name, whicli dates trom jn-obably about \.r>. Br.ihinagiipta also 

placed tlie conjanction at sunri-e : but his position in respect of its 
(•(.nnexion with tlie Kabyutra seems to laive been an anomalous one 
wliicli eaninit lie conveniently examined bi'ie. 

(’olcbrooko -aid ( 2, :1S4):— “A tliinl -cliool liegan tlie 
a-tronoinicul day. a- well a- the great period, at noon." But that i- 
a nii-tukc. In tlie [dace alluded to In Inin. Bliattotiiala dealt with 

a ditfeient matter, and mentioned four Mew-, us to the moment -unset. 

inidniglit. -iiniise. and noon— at wliieh a [danet become.- the lord of 
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T'liis diritn-eiice. lidwcver. is only a technical point of detail 
for purposes (jf calculation: all the Hindu books agree that 
the civil day runs fnjiu sunrise : anti for all purposes of 
chronology the period Ix'ginning with this conjunction 
runs from the sunrise on the Friday. 

hor the rest, the case is as follows. To suit the pre- 
existing notions about the Ages, which involved the 
understanding that the Kali age had already begun, the 
Hindus took the moment of the conjunction, fixed in 
11 . c. :H02 as stated above, as the initial point, not of the 
\uga. but (jf the last Yugapada or (juarter Yuga. which 
accordingly became the Kali age. Further effect was 
given to the same notions by redistributing the period 
of 4,320,000 years into the unequal Krita. Treta, Dvapara, 
and Kali ages, in the proportion of 4, 3, 2, and 1 tenths. 
And the result was the peculiar position which marks the 
beginning of the Kali age as the pivot of the whole 
system of Hindu cosmical periods : namely, the conjunction 
taken as the starting-point of the entire Yuga now recurs, 
as originally, at the beginning of each Kali age : in 
a Dvapara age, it does not occur at all ; in a Treta age, 
it occurs twice, at the beginning and at 210,000 year.s 
before the end ; ‘ and in a Krita age, in spite of that age 
being always the first and the best of the ages, it occurs, 
not at its beginning, but after the lapse of 648,000 years 
from its beginning. 

^Ye may add, however, that though the Krita age wa.s 
thus at first left without any particular occurrence to 
mark its ari-ival. the deficiency was subse(]uently supplied. 
The next Krita age. and of course each Krita age after it. 




a liny : see the Ijrihdl-S'tnihild. eil Vizuinagi'rtm Sanskrit Seiies, 
vol. 1, p. ,T2. 

' It IS a eunous point that the length of the ilaytime ut this age is the 
same with tlie lengtli of the true original i.aliipiio', the Yugapada, 
1,080.000 years. Tliis. however, is jierliaps a mere coincidenee. a natural 
result of the period whieh had to he reilistrihuted and of the principle.s 
on which that was to be done. 
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is to be attended by a conjaiic-tion of the sun, tlje moon, 
the planet Jupiter, and the nuk-ihatrii Ti.sliya, perhaps 
better known as Pushya. which is part of the constella- 
tion and siuTi Karka, the crab ( Cancer But it must 
be noted that e\ery Krita age, like all the other cosmical 
periods, must begin at the vernal eijuinox ; and such 
a conjunction as tliis one can only happen shortly after 
the Hindu summer solstice : it is only at that time of the 
year that the sun is in Kai-ka. 

^ See. e.g. , the Vnyu-Piirniiu, !I9. 413 ; — 

Vadu ch!indiii!5=elia suryas::clia tatlui Tish\ a-Biiha'^pati I 
eka-ra-^au bhavisliyaiiti tadu Kritayugaiii l,)havgt || 

The Mii.tf.yn does not seem to include thi^ statement ; at any late, 
it is not foun<l in the pasrage. •27*2,'2T3. 27 f)'.. n here in agreement with 
the other Puranas it should he. The Brahmaixln. however, has the ver.se. 
74. '225. M'ord for word the .same. 

The Vi'hiit', 4. 24. 3u. has the first half of the verse in the same words: 
its .seconfl half run> : — eka-iasau same.shyanti bhavishyati tatah Kritam 
The Bhdi/ofata. 12. '2. '24. follows the Pifhnu. e.xcept that its last 
runs : — tadii bhavati tat = Kritam. 

The \ei>e is found aKo in an interpolated pa^~age in the Mnhnhlidrata, 
3. Vanaparvan. § 190. l.SOftfl : here it agrees with the Vi'hint and the 
Bhuyamta. except that the last /inda runs ; — pravart'yati tada Kritam, 
Thi.s vei^f does not exactly assert what i' technically known as 
a conjuiietioii : it only says that the sun. the moon, .Jupiter, and Tishya 
“will come together, or will be (toytthtr). in one sign." But a con- 
junction is obviously implied; because otlii-iwise the occurrence would 
be too coinnion. .Jufiiter sjiends nearly one rear out of every twelve in 
Karka ; and. on each occasion while he is there, he will be in conjunction 
with Tishya, and the sun and moon will be in conjunction with each 
other in that same -igii once if not twice ; but it is only at veiy lung 
intervals that all the four will be in conjunction. 


{To Itf- roni-ttffhd hi tht iif-.rt iftittihf r. i 
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NOTE SUE LA LANGUE ET L’ECRITURE INCONNUES 
DES DOCUMENTS STEIN-COWLEY 

Pak R. (iAUTHIOT 

L^ fascicule du mois de janvier 1911 du JRAS. 
contient un lueiuoire de M. A. Cowley intitule 
Another Unknown Languawe from Eastern Turkestan” 
dont il parait impossible de dire (ju'il n'est pas “ sensa- 
tionnel II nous apporte en etfet une ecriture inconnue 
d’origine arameenne, une langue mysterieuse, des documents 
dun type precieux et rare puisqu'il s’agit de lettres et 
non de textes publics religieux ou civils ; il nous fournit 
enfin des textes dont il est possible de determiner lAge 
de fa 9 on approximative, dont la haute antiquite est 
a peu pres certaine et (jui proviennent du limes chinois 
lui-meme, d un point situe, il est vrai a I’ouest de Touen- 
hoxiang mais a I'extreme limite de ce que Ton pent appeler 
le Turkestan. Pour tous ceux qui s'interes.sent a Thistoire 
de TAsie, a la resurrection des langues, des peoples, et 
des civilisations qui out vecu entre la Chine, la Perse, et 
ITnde, que d’attraits nouveaux et de problemes irritants 1 
Avec une conscience et un sang-froid des plus remar- 
quables, M. Cowley s’ est garde d'insister dans son travail 
sur le caractere nouveau. Inspect imprevu ou I'interet 
actuel des documents qu il piesentait au public pour la 
premiere fois. Il s'est attache, au contraire, a fournir 
a ceux que les textes rapportes par M. M. A. Stein 
devaient interesser des documents siirs, des resultats 
critiques avec soiu, des lectures que chacun pent conti’dler 
sur rin fac-simile joint a l article, Il a agi aussi en 
veritable savant en publiant ce qu il savait, bien qu’il fut 
d’avis que e’etait peu de chose, en se refusant a garder 
par devers lui ce que d autres plus heureux pourraient 
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peut-etre lire lui pen inieiix. Et il ne i'aut jias perdre 
de vue (jue les quelipies notes et indications (jui snivent 
reposent en entier snr les travanx pridiiiiinaires de 
M. Cowley ; elles se presentent a rexainen et a la critique 
competents de la inenie fa^-on et dans les iiiemes conditions 
(jne cedes de M. Cowley ; elles aussi ne \ isent ipr'a etre 
utiles a I'ceuvre cunnnnne. 

Deux points doivent etre coiisideres connue detinitive- 
nient acquis : Tout d aljord il est hors de doute apres 

I exainen fait par M. Cowley des originaux et pour 
quicon([ue veut bien examiner le fae-simile publie dans le 
Jouniul que Tecriture des documents epistolaires trouves 
par M. 31. A. Stein est dorig-ine arameenne, mais qu'elle 
est d'un type fortement aberrant : d'autre part il reste 
etabli que la langue <|ui se dissimule sous cette graphic 
n’est pas un dialecte semitiqm.' ; 31. Cowley, qui fait 
autorite en la inatiere n'y a retrouve (|Ue ce (|ue Ion 
est coine'iiu d'appeler des “cryptogrammes", c'est ii dire 
de ces mots seiuitique fossiles <jui etaient ecrits mais non 
lu.s en peldvi par exemple et (|ui faisaieiit partie de 
lecriture arameenne, comme des sortes de sigles. Il 
a recomiu ainsi de fayon a pen pres certaine p III H 
(loc. laud., p. Kid) et la negation S'? /' (loc. laud., p. Ibb). 

II ne nous a jias ete po.ssibh' non plus de decijuvrir dans 
la langui- •• incunnue " un parler sibiutique. el 31. Lsraid 
L('‘vi. (jiii a bien vouln examiner le I'ac-siunle publi/' par 
31. Cowley, u'n' a pas ren.ssi da\antage. Des lors il v 
a\'ait deux possibilites dont il fallait tenir comjjte avant 
tout, et d'.ailleurs de faeon inegale : eelie (|ue la langU(> en 
question fut turqiie on iranienne. Deja 31. ( 'owlev avait 
ete ameiie tout nalurellemeiit apri’s a\oir trouve des 
■ crvptogrammes " a rbypotbese qii il a\ail a i'aii'e ii du 
pelilvi: siuvant cette idee, il avait cru recomiaitre 
.'TifriT doe. laud., p. I(i4) et ^ el<q yO/.- (loc. laud., p. Itb'i) 
c est a dire les mots " raaitre, seigneur ", i;t “ un ” precise- 
meut sous leur forme persano la plus caraeteu-i.sti(iue : 
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ililleurs cju eu Fei'M' Ir noin ile iioiiibiv " un ” et le mot 
'■ maitiv atiectL'iit eii ctli't drs formes tout ditferentes. 
On aperyoit de suite rimportance do pareilles identitica- 
tioiis : si elles etaient exactes les lettres retrouvees par 
M. M. A. Stein nous fournissaient les specimens les plus 
aneiens ijUe nous possedions d\i peld\ i des Ii\res, et nous 
attestaient 1 usa;;e de cette forme particuliere du moven 
persan en Cliini-. ii Test de Tourfan. d'oii les ex[)editions 
allemandes a\aient rapporte les precieux documents qui 
teinoignent ipi au siecle de notre ere la sourde inter- 
vocalique / de ■’Xmn par exemple etait dejii devenue la 
sonore <1. alalheureusement les cryptogrammes si nom- 
breux dupehlvi des livres restaient impossibles a ret rouver: 
les graphies semitiques des conjonctions, de-- i>ronoms, et des 
verbes demeuraieiit nieconnaissables bien qu'elles fussent 
coimues par ailleurs. En fait cette amorce do solution 
aboutissait a ajouter de nouveaux mvstcres aux a)icions. 

D'autre part rcxamen de I'alpbabet ipie M. Cowley 
avait dresse. ii titre d hypotliese bien eniendu, mais tel 
qu'il resultait en tin de compte de la somnie des identitica- 
tions (ju'il avait cru pouvoir faire revelait deux lacunes 
•siiiguliercs : on n’y trouvait de 3 que thud et point de T. 
Ur ;t et : existent run et l autre en turc comme en iranien 
(cf. loc. laud., p. IbU) et sont. on le sait, ti-es abondant.s en 
l)ebl\i. En revanche le second des deux cai'acteres que 
M. C'owley lisait celui auquel il joignait d ailleurs un 
point d'interroeation. devait etre scion touie vraisemblance 
un 3 : au point de vne paleoerapliii|ue il a})parait sur le 
fac-sindle et dans b.'s di verses reproductions que i\l. t'owley 
a donnees comme fort voisin du nil a ai-ameen et M. Israel 
Levi aiKpiel cette bypothese a etc communiipu’e de suite 
1 a couvertc de son autorite en s’y ralliant aussitbl. Il y a 
lii, au ])remier abord, une observation interessante et une 
probabilite ; ii y regarder de pre.s au contrairc', un change- 
ment grave dans la lecture dc if. Cowley tout entiere et 
une quasi certitude. 
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En eti’et en substituant simplement la valeur de n a celle 
de y on obtient de suite une indication precieuse sur la 
nature de la lanoue des documents en question et sur la 
<lirection dans laquelle il convieut de clierclier la clef de 
l ecriture. Dans I’adresse menie, dans la partie de gauche 
oil figure le noni de I’expediteur, on lit a la deuxieme ligne 
le mot attendu (cf. loc. laud., p. 163) de “serviteur” sous 
sa forme aogdienne de qui se trouve repetee frequem- 

nient dans les documents bouddluques en ecriture sogdienne, 
et qui apparait aussi sans I’elargissement en -k- dans les 
textes Chretiens publics par M. F. W. K. Muller (Sitzungfi- 
hericlde de I’Acadeiuie de Berlin, 1907, pp. 264-7). C’est 
la une forme nettement dialectale qui s'oppose au bundak 
du pehlvi (pers. .'A:q) et au h(0'dcdm du vieux perse. 
Le mot correspondant du cote droit de I’adresse, le mot 
“ seigneur ” se trouve aussitot contirme : seulement c’est le 
nogdien iNniH qu’il faut lire, qui dans les textes bouddhiques 
en ecriture sogdienne est 'ytd’u-, prononce xutau', selon la 
supposition faite par M. Andreas et moi des Janvier, et non 
le 'Smn suspect qu’y avait cru reconnaitre M. Cowley, 
preoccupe de retrouver le correspondant du pehlvi ’NniPl 
et du persan (v. loc. laud., p. 164). Du coup se 

trouve enlin eliminee la distinction surement artiticielle, 
tant elle etait tenue et incertaine, quo M. Cowley avait 
ete amene a etablir entre deux varietes iudetinissables 
et interchangeables d’un meme caractere qui est en fait 
un IV, 1 . 

Ainsi Ton se trouve en presence de cette conclusion, 
prurlsoh’e encore, mais qui va se veritier avec une rapidite 
singuliere (pie les lettres rapportees par M. M. A. Stein des 
contins do la Chine propre et etudiees par il. Cowley 
.sont en langue xogdienne notee au moyen d’un systeme 
graphique qui est a peu pres a cclui des manicheens et des 
Chretiens de langue sogdienne ce <pie le pehlvi est au 
pazend. Or il importe dc noter avant tout (pi’une (icriture 
a cryptograuimes semiti(|ues a exists pour le sogdien 
jR.is. 1911. 93 
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comme pour le persaii, avec cette ditiereiice (pie le noiubre 
des “ si^des " etramctu-s v etait singuliereineiit nioindre . 
c'est dans cette ('“Criture (pie soiit tix(is les textes boiid- 
dhiques rpie les expeditions en Asie centrale nous out 
revbles et doiit des specimens pivcieiix se troiivent a 
Beilin, a Londres, et surtout peiit-etre a Piiris ; c'est dans 
cette ecriture quest ix'digbe I'inseription sogdienne de 
Qara-Balgassoun, oii il. F. \V. K. M tiller a reconnu (les 1900 
un texte iranieii parsemb de eryptograinines (Sifziings- 
herichte de I’Acadeniie de Berlin, 1907, p. 720 et suiv.. 
et surtout p. 729). II ny a done rien de surprenant 
a retrouver dans les docuinent.s de M. M. A. Stein les 
terme.s sbniitiques et |D a C(jt(? des mots vor/diem 
et 'ixn'in : c’ e.st au contraire une coustatation qui s’accorde 
avec le.s donnOes Instoriques et linguistiques eonnues, et 
(pii est conforiiie aux probabilitbs. 

C’est en outre une observation essentielle au point de vu(‘ 
de r(ecriture. L'u.sage des cryptograninies est particulier. 
coinnie nous venous de I’indicjiier, non pas a un dialocto ou 
a un peuple, inais a un .systenie grapliique ; il appartient 
(Ml couimun aux texte.s boiuldltiqueH les plus anciens et 
il rinscription iiui'iiicheeune de Qara-Balgassoun. Si les 
texte.s inaniclmen.s decbitl'rt-s et publics par 51. F. \V. K. 
Iliiller avec la inaitriso (pie I’on sait n'oflrent pas de crypto- 
graiiuiie.s, c'est (pi’ils sont notes cn ('criture estranglmlo 
inoditiee dite inanicbeenne. La conciiision s'inipose : les 
textes epistolaires dont il s’agit ici (loivcrd etre en e’critii.r/' 
xogdleuii/', s’ils sont vraiinent en Utngua .^ngdir-it ne Kvrr 
I'ryptoij ; ou plutOt, cont’orimi'nient aux conclusions 
(rune, Otude dont les principaux rt'sultats out Ott' coni- 
inunicpu's ii la Soci(*t('‘ A.siati(pie de Paris ii la .S(''ancc du 
lb janvier 1911, et (pii est actuellenient sous presse, ils 
doivent etre notes en une cursive aranni'enno interinediaire 
entre l aramOeu propremont dit et recritiire sogdienne d’oii 
est issu I'alphabet ouigour. Il ne t'aut done pas essayer 
de les lire en partant des .systenies grapliiques des langues 
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semiticjiies, iii surtout eii s’in.spirant de leur evolution 
pi'opre et du sens dans lequel ils se sont developpes ; c’est 
du point d'arrivee, Itk-viture so_o;dienne, r[u’il faut partir 
eii remontant. 

A proceder ainsi la vessemblance entre I'ecriture du fac- 
simile public par Cowlej' et celle de.s plus beaux textes 
bouddbi(|ues sogdiens d'Asie centrale apparait tout a coup 
ii qui a prati(jue .suffisaminent ces derniers et a etudie de 
pres leur graphic et leur ductu.s. Los (juelques ligatures 
encore rares, du document du a M. M. A. Stein sont 
particulierement claires : par exemple montre deja la 

liaison du avec le | suivant par le trait d'en haut, et 
non de gauche, comme cela se fait en syriaque. Les 
ligatures du Jl avec le 1 ou le 3 qui suivent annoncent deja 
le ductus sogdien ; de meme cellos du ^ et du J avec le 1. 
La forme du D, celle du *3 sont deja toutes proches de 
celles du ot du /,• sogdiens ; celle du X est (juasi identique. 
II y a plus : on salt <pie, sauf (juelques exceptions le J 
(‘t le * sont confondus en ecriture sogdienne : si Ton 
admet une confusion pareille dans le document publi4 par 
-M. CoM-ley on retrouve aussibU le cryptogramme *^1 qui 
vient remplacer de fa(;on toute naturelle et singulierement 
avantageuso ce purement persan (jue M. Cowley avait 
etd oblige d admottre et (jui ne pouvait trouver place en un 
document sogdien. L on sait (jue cc est le cryptogramme 
jxir excellence et (jue son absence suffirait presque a faire 
douter du caractere “ pchlvi ’ ou ‘‘ cryptograpbique ” d’un 
texte (cf. loc. laud., p. 166). 

^^oici d’autres cons()quences plus graves qui aboutissent 
toutes a des r(isultat8 imjjortants. Apres les changements 
de lecture (jui out bte admis jus(ju ici, il se trouve (jue 
si le 3 et 1 sont repivsentf-s, le ' en revanche ne Test plus. 
D’apres la direction gdmiralc de levolution des (jcritures 
s(''miti([ues on s attend d ailletirs a le voir notd par un 
signe de dimensions extremement restreintes ; et il n’y 
a plus de caractere reduit a tel point dans le systeme 
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graphique iioiiveau quc M. Cowley met soils nos yeux. 
Mais I’etude de I'alpliabet sogdieii nous apprend rpie dans 
riran du not'd le ' a suivi nn developpement dittereiit : 
il ne s'est pas i-aboiigri (.-01111110 eii liebreii. en syriaijue. 
en palmy I'enien, il a an contraire o-mndi. II y est 
represente par nil trait oblitpie large et fort qni resseinble 
assez a un L syriatjue tronque et se termine par une 
petite barre disposee verticalement par rapport a la haste 
principale. Bref. il est tout pared dans son ensemble an 
caractere nouveau que M. Cowley a lu "1. Quant a eelui- 
ci, qui maintenant fait defaut. il se retrouve lui aussi 
si Ton remonte de rf-criture sogdienne l.iouddhique a cede 
des lettres en question an lieu de chercher a reconnaitre 
en celle-ci les caracteres sdinitiques : il est represente par 
le signe ou M. Cowley a cru voir im T, qui ressemble en 
effet au 3 de fa<;on exceptionnelle et ue dift'ere de lui 
que par la dimension de sa queue, exactement coniine le 
fait le /■ par rapport au /.■ sogdien bouddhi(|uo. Et, de 
fait, si Ton substitue cos valeurs nouvelles aux anciennes, 
cede de ’ a cede de “1, et cede de “1 a cede de *1, tout 
en tenant compte de ce qui a etie dit plus haut du 3 et 
du T. on voit I’aspect du texte se modifier singulierenient, 
se precise!' et gagiier en clurtf- ; ainsi on lit inimediate- 
nient, sans autre difficult^, au lieu des monstres 
et “I'SX (V. loe. laud., p. Ido) les beaux cryptogramnies 
'inns et qui foui'iiiident dans les documents sogdiens 

bouddliiques et qui sont formes des conjunctions sdmitiques 
“IHK et SN suivies de leur traduction (ne) en sogdien 
(cf. p. ex. Muller, ^itzuntinburicliii; de I’Academie de 
Berlin. ]!)()!). pp. 727-<S). Ces identitications sont d’une 
importance toute particudere, non .seiilement parce qu’elles 
portent sur des mots sogdiens bieii etablis pour la forme 
coniine pour le sens, mais encore parce (ju'edes contirment 
Tun des traits les plus caracti'i'istiquos de la langue des 
textes etudies ici. IM. Cowley a fait ressortir tres juste- 
ment que ces mots, qui restaient inintedigibles pour lui, 
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•'■taient nmnis fioiivent, coniine le .sont les conjonetions eii 
pelilvi. d’affixes qui devaient eti'c sans doute les formes 
enclitiijiies des pronoms personnels. Q’ pour la premiere, Jl’ 
et |n pour la seconde, pour la troisieme personne ; 
or, ce sont bien la des formes iiettement iraniennes et 
sogdiennes. eoinine. par exemple, , qui est particuliere- 
ment fre((uent et alterne avec De la meme fa^oii 

oil arrive a lire dans I'adresse ‘ something written’’ 

au lieu de njyns “ something sent ’’ (loc. laud., p. 164). 

ITn dernier point a eclaircir, pour completer I’alphabet 
nouveau, est cclui de la notation du T , dont la place est 
vide inomentaneinent, et qui est un son relativement 
frequent en sogdien. Nous n’hesitoiis pas a admettre 
que. coniine dans I’ecriture sogdienne proprenient dite, 
e’est le caractere qui vaut ^ dans les mots semitiques, 
(.Ians les cryptograiunies. qui sert a noter T dans les 
mots sogdiens. Ceci nous permet d’ailleurs iinnnidiate- 
ment de lire le df-but de la partie gauche de I’adresse 
((ui devient : “iS'il jlD e’est a dire pyst 

MX hypB /3n^k, en transcrivant lettre pour lottre et en 
notant les cryptogrammes par des majuscules, ce qui 
signitie sans doute " ecrit de son serviteur . . . ’ ; car 
([ui etait prouonce a pen pres .vepa9 est la forme 
correcte du retlechi en sogdien oil il signitie, place devant 
les noms. ce (]ue vculent dire en frain^ais son, sa, ses 
I )e la meme fai/on on arrive a lire tD /.’S “ si, quand ” le 
niot oil 41. (Viwley voyait cryptogramme du sens de 
“ tout " (loc. laud., p. 1 t)(j) ; on retrouve la forme sogdienne 
nnXK du verbe ‘‘aller” aux ligiies 2 et 4 du fac-simile, 
celles do de “ tenir, obtenir ” aux lignes 2 et 5, et 

r\'“in de ■' acheter ' a la ligiic 5 et eVautres encore. Sur- 
tout, il est interessant do constater ((ue la ligne 1 du 
document, ([ui contieiit la formule d’introduction devient 

^ Nous avons jnainteiiu ici, coinme oii le voit, la distinction t’aite par 
M. Cowley entre h et 7 , (luoupi elle nousparaisse ties tenue et peut-etre 
Itien artiticielle. 
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tout ii fait intelligible ou peu s en faut. sauf la part a fain- 
aux noiiis propres possibles. Le destiiiataire est iiitroduit 
pas les mots ixnin suit 'zJ tiy"' liirt /r oil '8 ost un 

ciyptogTainme reconim par IM. Cowley (lot-, laud., p. Kid) 
mais faussemeiit trauscrit par rod scion une tradition ipii 
croit devoir lire uu 1 la oil il y a eii realiti- un y cursif et 
rattache a la lettre ijui se trouve a sa gauc-lu-. i.iii fdytr est 
tout comine Ind'w une belle forme sogdieniie attestee dans 
les textes bouddliiques coniine aussi sur le nionunient de 
Qara-Balgassouii (cf. F. W. K. iluller. mjshi'richlr 

de rAcademie de Berlin. 1909. p. 72(S). Suit l indication 
de I’expediteur dans les niemes termes yue sur I'adresse et 
(ju’il est inutile de repeter ici. En bn vient la forniule de 
salutation cpii est tres interessante. Elle se termine en 
effet par un mot. jusqu'ici inintellio-ible. mais ijui n’est 
autre que VXS&3 /u/i'C/if. c'est a dire un terme sogdien 
bien coiinu qui sig-nitie dans les textes bouddliiques oil il 
apparait frequemment ■ liommage. adoration et (|ui traduit 
ici tout simploment le cryptogramnie .si-mitique qui 

le precede. Devant celui-ci entiii est un nom de nombie 
oil M. Cowley a reconnu. non sans hesitation (loc. laud., 
p. 164) une forme alteree du semiti([Ue -'mille": 

il li.sait, en effet. ce ([ue, d'apres les conclusions exposees 
plus liaut. on doit lire (dr, tandis ijue etait non 

seulement anornial mais inexplicable et isole. est pre- 
ciseiiK'iit la forme dii nombre mille en sogdien bouddlii(|ui' 
et pent s'expliijuer coninie une alteration eur.si ve de sous 
les doigts d’hommes ([ui ne prononeaient plus rieii ipii fiit en 
rapport avec ce qu ils notaient et (|ui ne pouvaient plus 
voir (|u un cliiffre dan.s ce qui ai’iiit ete un mot. Kn effet 
le passage de X a ’ est inexplicable et presque impossible 
dan.s 1 ecriture sogdienne des documents bonddhupies aussi 
bien (jue dans la cursive des lettres rapportees par 
M. 41. A. Stein ; an contraire h- cliangement dc X en J 
s explique dan.s 1 un et 1 autre .systf-me graphique par 
une simple oliliteration et par la pi-rte d’un petit trait 
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Inui^VL-rsiU plaiitc sur le priiicipal. II est a noter que la 
iaeini_“ altaratioii s'cst produite preciseineiit dans I’alphabet 
'.o^dii,'!! tardif, an ouio-onr. on, saiif des cas determines, 
1 n Ilf sf distiiif'Ue pins de I’li. On voit comment 
<lans If detail le rapprochement se contirme entre la 
langue et I'ecriture sof'diennes que nous connaissions deja 
('t Celle que les decouvertes de M. M. A. Stein nous revelent. 
Tout le systeme des chittVes est le nieme dans les 
documents de l un et I'autre type ; dims la lettre publiee 
jiar ]\[. Cowley on truuve les groupes d'unites, les signes 
pour 10 et pour 20 que I'on connait deja par les textes 
bouddhiques c't qiii sont d'ailleurs apparentes a ceux du 
syriaijue. 




Af ISCELL A NEOUS COMMTJTs^TC ATIONS 


ScHAP.s FitoM Till; Saddarsana 

Study, L-xtendiu^ throu^li iiuiiiy A'cais, iu what is to me 
the most attractive section of Indian literature, namely the 
philosophical systems, has naturally brought to light many 
points of interest. Amongst these are the nyayas, which 
play such an important part in this class of literature ; 
hut there are others, not immediately connected with 
philosoph}’, which come in incidentally, as it were, and 
with a few of these I now propose to deal, confining 
myself chiefly, though not exclusively, on the present 
occasion to a work of the thirteenth century, viz. Amala- 
uanda’s Vedauto.-hvliHiturH. a commentary on Yacaspati- 
misra's BlidmatL itself a commentary on Sankara’s great 
hhasya. It was published in the Yizianagram Sanskrit 
Series in 1 89.5 - 7. 

1. The first scrap is a grammatical one. In the 
DhCdnimtha. in addition to the well-known “ to be 

ashamed ”, we find also with the same meaning, and 
Westergaard (in 1841) quoted Jiliatfikurj/a, xiv, 105, 
namely — 

as an example of it. No others seem to have been 
discovered by later lexicographers, and IMonier-AVilliams 
asserts that the verb is restricted to the third person 
plural of the perfect tense, as above. I am glad, therefore, 
to be able to furnish another instance of it, in the same 
tense indeed, but in the singular number. It occurs on 
]). 218 in the following verse: — 
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2. At the bt'^iniiintf oi' L'/m I, 10, J. 

we are told of tlie devastatinu of [the ercjps in] the Knni 
country, whicli liad been brouu'lit about by a term 

which translators, followinu' .''anhara have lendered 
'■ liailstoiie.s ' . The passag-e is minted by Sankai-a in Ids 
bliitsya on Briili nuisni ra . d, 4. 2S. aial theie Anandagiri 
g'ive.s as an alternative eipiivalent 

This is adopted by Ainalananda (on p. 4IMi) as the correct 
meaning, and I suggest that these ■ red-coloured winged 
creatures ' are no otlier than /oca.'/.s which, even in our 
own time, liave .so often laid waste the tii-lds of India. 

1 know of no other jia.s.sage in which the word occni-s. and 
it looks like an importation from out.side Arvavarta. 

d. The author of the BhrimiiH. wlien elucidating tlie 
bhilsya on Bnilnini.-<rit rn.. 2. J. 14. wrote 

"this knowledge is not [an imaginarv tiling] 
like turtles milk, and Amalananda (on p. 2d'S) expounded 
it thus ; f f5t: I ^ ff ^TtI(?rrN 

He omitted, however, to e.xplain tin* process 
of nouri.shment by ■'niu'ih. and I cannot sujiplv the 
deficiency ! 

e are indehted to \ enkatanatiia I le-tika. a distinguished 
Avriter of the Kaniaiiuja school, for anothei' interesting bit 
of natural historv’ in connexion with the fiving-fox. Jn 
the vritti to his 'IdJtco luiihfaBilajiu. iv . d7. he saA's : 
^ rTfl ?I I •«) H v!l I I ^TTJSTTvft *T^- 

TfrT KffT Again, on verse 1 ] 0 : Jn^^TRT- 
I •t'l ^J’hen, on p. 22 of the 

Nydya^uhVnl ujtnin , lie quotes from the XyO y,ihi/l m the 
words TT 5RT5«rr^^^JfT#^ ffH. How 

could this strange lielief have arisen ' It seems to he on 
a par with the 

4. In the revised edition of the SccoikI Hand/nl of 
Poj_nd<i.r J/o.rims 1 included Ivumarila's saying WrlR- 
tTPEIT- and we assuredly have an echo of it 
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ill Aiiialiuiauda's at the 

top of p. 4-92. Aiul is there not a reminiscence of 
Patanjali s ^^1^ (under vartika d of Si vusrdrn 2) 

ill Jayaiita RliaUa's vio-orous utterance {\\\ Xijri y<im<irii<irl , 

p. -idii): JTtJi’ra^T ffw^Tsrrq- 

^ g^wtH ii 

In view of the prominence given recently to the Tuntra- 
iiiifdyilX it may be of intei-est to note that the above 
i|Uotatioii from Amalananda forms part of an interesting 
discussion (under sutra d, 4, 2d) as to the kind of stories 
to be recited at the Pari^il" >'<i of Suto patha Brdhmana, 
Id. 4. d, ; and it is decided by the commentators that they 
are to be of tlie type of those in tlie Ta nt rdl'lLya yil'd, or 
Til i>f rupol'li yd y (kd as Amalananda calls it. 

5. I will give one more ' scrap from Jayanta Bhatta’s 
most interesting book. It is a description of a performance 
called 111 ! d mhi I I'l I I'V'i til . which a king named ksankara- 
variiiaii considered to be improper and therefore suppressed. 
The verses are found on p. 271, and read thus: — 

Ti^ ^ II 

From the concluding words it would appear that the 
king was a Jain. Is anvthnig known of him ? I do not 
know Jayanta Bhattas date, but the ‘ ilcarya to whom 

he attributes tlu' words ^ on 

p. dl2. 1. Id, is clearly Vacaspatiniisra, in whose NyCuja- 
I'd rt iliiitdtj III I'ljii fill'd (p. 2()7. 1. 5) we find the expression 
wni'. in a similar context (editor’s 

pri'face. }). 1). If the Jayanta who.se name is twice 
mi'iitioned in Tdrl'ilii'i’iil’-'fii (pp. d47, do5), in conjunction 
with that of Visvarupa, is the author of the NyCiya- 
infinjii I’l , as is most probable, we then have a limit for 
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him ill the other direction. Vficaspiitimi.h-a is assigned 
to the latter part of the tenth century, and Mr. Arthur 
V^enis thinks that “ possibly Varadaraja [the author of the 
TdrhikarahiCi^ may have to be placed not later tlian the 
tirst half of the tivelfth century ". 

6. Amalananda quotes several authors of wliom little 
or nothing is known. Who, for example, is the Acarya 
Sundarapiindya to whom three verses are attributed on 
p. 429 ? Then, on p. 263, we have a reference to an 
acarya named Vi’omasiva, our knowledge of wlioni is 
limited to the fact that, in a commentary on the Xydya- 
kandall, a work named Vyoiim v<d7 is ascribed to him. 
and that he is mentioned in the commentary on verse 67 
of Bo.ddarsanasumuccaya (see Cataloyiiv Cutalogonim. 
s.v. Tyoma vati). Under sutra 4, 1, 19 a certain Amrita- 
nanda i.s cited as the setter forth of strange views 
regarding 'mulct i, namelv, that even after attaining to that 
condition the subject of it might be compelled to return 
to earth again ; but wlio he was I cannot say. The 
identical words In which thi.s writer's views are exjiressed 
by Amalananda are found in Anandagiri’s tika also, but 
without being attributed to any jiarticular acarya. Lastly, 
on p, 227, an author named Ijrahnuuiandin is mentioned, 
together with his work entitled Chhd rnhy/yu-vd Icyu : and 
the views attributed to him here are identical with 
those with which he is credited in tlie commentarv on 
Hauk.^epasdj rlraku , iii, 217. etc. ; but bej'ond this we seem 
to know nothing of the man or Ids ivork (see CutiilnrjUx. 
s.v. Brahmanandin). 

7. On p. 82 of the K<dpaf<i.rii. we ha\ e a definition of 
takmiM in the following ver.se. which is a.scribed to 
Salikanatha, the well-known exponent of tlie teaching 
of Prabhakara. It reads thus 

It is not to be found, liowever, in the Prakunniapanclkd. 
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the onl}' work of Sillikanatha’s which has been published, 
and that in a .soinewliat incomplete condition. It may be 
traced, however, to tlie missing parts of the work which 
have been recently discovered by my friend Dr. Ganga- 
natha Jha, or even to the Rijurunald, another treatise 
of his to which he refers on p. 142 of the PraJiCirana- 
panell’d. Dr. Jha is now in possession of portions of the 
Rijui'i iivdCi, and also of some chapters of the Brihatl, 
a commentary on the Mimamsa sutras by Prabhakara 
himself ; and with these materials he is now giving in 
Indinn Thoiujld a sketch of the tenets of that school. 
In his Tanjore Catalogue Dr. Burnell wrote : “ The 
atheistic Mimamsa of Prabhakara (or Guru) has been 
almost completely lost, and is chietiy known by the 
4 Uotations in the fiddradlpilM and similar works.” He 
of course knew nothing of tlie works named above ; and. 
as for the ^OMradlpikd, I can say with a considerable 
degree of contidonce tliat Prabhakara's name is not to be 
found in it. 

8. In Ids bhasya on B red anas at r a 3, 3, 37, Vijnana- 
bhiksu quotes the nyaya 

which is found also, in a slightly ditferent form, in the 
Laukikaniidi/asangraha in conjunction with others ex- 
pressive of a roundabout way of doing things. After- 
giving a short explanation of it Ragluuiathavarmfi says 

and on turning 

to Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary (for the Sanskrit 
lexicons give us no help) we find the expression 
'5[Tf%^'Jrn!IT'?n'*T defined as “ a circuitous or devious mode 
of speaking or acting . Now how came it to have that 
moaning ? 

G. A. Jacob. 


PS. Since writing the above I have found in Kumarila's 
Tantravartikd (pp. 852-3) the three verses which Amala- 
nairda ascribes to the unknown Acarya Sundarapaiidya, 
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and they are preceded hr* the words ■ and some one 

has said.’ It' Amahinanda's .statement is correct, then that 
acarya was indeed an ancient writer : tor Professor Ilax 
Mtiller and Dr. Btihler both held that Kumarila could not 
be placed later than 700 A.n. (Siicnd Bnul-s uj f}tp East. 
vol. XXV. p. 613). 

( :. A. J. 


Briha.sp.vti and Tishya 

The balance of opinion, if not quite a genera] consensus, 
seems to be that no mention of any of the planets can be 
recognized in the Yedic literature. But has the matter 
ever been considered by anyone who is intei’ested in the 
by-ways of astronomy, as much as in the interpretation 
of texts in accordance with general appearances and the 
technical explanations of commentators ' As one who is 
so interested, I venture to otter some remarks. 

From the time when the Hindus received the Ureek 
astronomy and astrology, the Indian Brihaspati. the 
preceptor of the gods, has been undeniably identified 
with the planet Jupiter, or, if it is preferred, with the 
regent thereof. Whether they had before that time the 
full list of the planets which were known to the ancients 
— Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn — is a moot- 
point. But it is incredible that even the \’edic Hindus 
should not have known at any rate the two bright planets 
Venus and Jupiter. It is difficult to believe that, knowing 
them, they should leave them altogether unnoticed in 
their bulkj^ literature, which deals .so much with celestial 
phenomena. And, while the general characteristics of 
the Vedic Brihaspati, also known as Brahmanaspati, are 
certainly those of a priest ami a promoter of pra^'er and 
sacritice, still, like other Yedic deities, h<> is associated 
largely with cclcstiiil myths : and there are two passages 
relating to him which .seem to me to mention him distinctly 
as a celestial luminary or as the regent of one. 
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Out' is tile Ruj-Veda, 4. 50. 4 : — 

Briha.spatih pratlianiaih jayainano 
iiiahu jyotisliah paraine vyonian 1 
•sapt-il.sya.s = tu vi-jato mvena 

vi sapta-rasinir=i\dhaiiiat=tamamsi II 

■ Brihaspati, \\-lien tir.st beinw born from a great light 
m' brightness in the liigliest heaven, seven-mouthed, of 
a powerful nature, seven-ra\’ed, with a deep sound blew 
away the darknes.s.” 

The other is the Tuiftiriija-Bvahmanu, 3. 1. 1. 5:^ — 
Brihaspatih prathaniaiii jru-amanah I 

Tisliyaih nakshatram-abhi .sambabhuva I 
sreshthb devanam pritanasu jishnuh I 
diso = nu sarva abhaj’an = no astu II 

“ Brihaspati, when first being born, came into existence 
over against the nahahatva Tishya. — he the best of the 
gods, victorious against hostile armies : let us be free 
from fear in all directions ! ” 

It is to be noted that the second of these verses occurs 
in a passage which is certainly of an astronomical nature, 
dealing with all the nalRuitru-'i and their presiding deities. 
The expression “ Brihaspati. when being born ", e.stablishes 
an intimate connexion between the two verses. And the 
application of them becomes clear enough, I think, as 
soon as we look closely into the nature of Tishya and its 
surroundings. 

The n((k--<Ii(ifrii, Tishya, perhaps better known as Pushya. 
and also called Bfirhaspatya because its regent is Brihas- 
pati, is a part of the zodiacal con.stellation and sign Karka, 
the crab. Cancer. It consists according to some authorities 
of tlu’ee stars ; according to others, of one. And it or its 
principal star has been identified with ^ Cancri, and is 
certainly to be placed in that position or very close to it. 

Now, the Crab is not a con.spicuous constellation : it 

‘ Text ill Bihl. Iml., vol. .3, p. ‘2. The verse also occurs, I think, as 
Ta'dtirlya-Samhita, 4. 4. 10. 1. 
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includes no stars of a greater tliaii d'7. And 

an object in it (juite as noticeable as any of its stars 
is Praesepe (Praesaepe) the beehive or inaneer, which 
is an important star-cluster at a small distance on the 
north-west of 6 Caucri, and is regarded by s(jme writers 
as the most striking feature in the whole constellation. 
This star-cluster is \isible to the naked e\'e. as a misty 
patch, on a clear night. A telescoj^e of small power, 
even a good opera-glass, will re.sohe it. Though its 
components are by no means great in number as compared 
with those of .some other clusters, still they contrast 
favourably in magnitude, and no fewer than lol of 
them have been counted ; and its central star is a double 
one. Among the Arabian astronomers,' according to one 
.school this star-cluster is a component of their mansion 
which answers to the Hindu Tishya, and according to 
another school is itself the mansion. Attention was 
evidently paid to it from very early times, since Aratus 
(B.c. 270) and Theophrastus (b.c. 322) tell us that its 
disappearance was reckoned by the ancients a .sure presage 
of rain.- And a verse which will be quoted below makes 
it practically certain that the Vedic Hindus also watched 
it, whether from that same jmint of view or from some 
other, and noted its disappftirances. 

We know what happens now and again in star-clusters 
and nebuhe : a temporary star, a novo, suddenly shines 
out, attaining .sometimes to the first magnitude or even 
more, remains visible for a while, and then fades out more 
or less completely. And I venture to suggest that it is 

' See (Jolebrooke, ASst//-, 2. g!it : Whitney, Silri/n-Siddhanla, traii'.- 
lation, ,‘t31. 

A. M. Clerke, oj //e AVa/s, p. 241 ; the reierenee'. lire, for xtriitu.'.. 

DiOtmiiAn. verses lOU-Sn, 20.); tor Tlieojihrustus, Dt !<ir/iii' P/uriaru)ii, 
ed. Heiii.^iio, p. 41!t. We may compare f’liii}-, Xnf. Jh.A., IS. SO: — “In 
the sign Cancer there are two small .stars, known as Aselli (the Little 
Asses, 7 and S C'ancri), the .small sjiaee between them being occupied by 
a cloudy appearance which i.s known as Prae.sepia : when thi.s cloud is 
not visible in a clear sky, it is a presage of a violent .storm. ’’ 
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ti) soiiH' notable occurrence ol; tliis kind in Frae.sepe, 
liappenine of course in the winter wlien the skies are 
clearest and probably at a time when tlie Ci'ab was on 
or near tlie ineriilian at midnifjht, that the two Vedic 
V('rses (juoted above refer. ^ly su<rm-stion is that Jupiter 
was at tlie time (|uite close to Praesepe. jierhaps apparently 
in actual contact, 'hhe associatiirn would add exceptional 
lustre to the outbui'st ; producino; " the threat light or 
brightness in the highest heaven It would of course 
be seen in a N ery short time that the planet was moving 
away fr(jm the new star, which may have begun already 
to fade. And this would not nnnaturally suggest the 
poetical idea that the planet, to which perhaps not much 
attention had previously been paid e.xcept in its part as 
a morning and an evening star, was then ' born for the 
first time . In short, in these two passages, certainly, 
I would find a distinct mention of a planet in the Vedas : 
the planet in this case being Brihaspati. Jupiter. 

The mih-sholro Tishya or Pushya consists according to 
the older books of one component, according to the later 
books of three.- And the latitude and longitude given in 
the astronomical works place it. or, if it consists of three 
components, its i/oi/u -tdra or ‘ junction-star . the star 
which would represent it for determining conjunctions, 
closely about S Cancri, a star of the -itli magnitude, 
which is on the ecliptic or practically .so and is now in 
R.A. S hrs. 40 mins., nearly, 

t’olebrooke and Whitney knew only the statement that 
l i.shya consists of three components. They both identified 
its yoijd-tanl with S Cancri. For the other two stars, 
Colebrooke selected 7 Cancri (magnitixde J S), which is 
about :C north by a little we.st from S, and /3 (:k7), which 

^ Anyone wlio lias \vatclietl the ^tar'' in winter in India will appreciate 
the kiinl of appearance that I indicate : especially if he haw the meeting 
of Venus and Jupiter home twentx" years ago. 

“ See Thihaut, in htfl. Ant., 14. 43-o. 


JRAS. 1911. 


:u 
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is about 18' 15' towards S.W. by S. t'roin 7 : Wliitney 
preferred 7 0 (ii'O), whieh is a little south of tile 

ecliptic and about ■'> 45 soutli-west Iroin 7 . 

Praesepe is slightly to the west of a line from 7 to 0 , 
and is on the north of the ecliptic and soniewlmt nearer 
to 7 than to 8 . And alongside of the attention which 
the Greek and Roman writeis sl^jw was paid to it, as 
mentioned above, we have now to note the latter half of 
the ver,se li)ij-Ve<hi . 5. 54. 18, wldcii says — 

A’a yo yuchchhati Tisliyo yatha dixah 
asine raraiiita Marutah saluisrinam II 
■■ Give us, OMarut.s, {urcltlt) a thousandfold which (irill) 
not {<li><ui>pwr) as Tishya di.sapjiears fiom the sky 

It is difficult to recognize here an allusion to anything 
except the occasional disappearances of the star-cluster 
Praesepe. And it would seem, iioiv. that we should 
preferably take Praesepe as Tishya itself if the iiiil.-xhoini 
is regarded as consisting (.)f only om- component, or as 
one of the three components, and as the ■ junction-star . 
if we are to treat the m'/. sAo//',/ as having three 
iiiember.s. 

■]. F. Fj.ket. 


The U.se (u- the AiiAcfs ix Ixdia 
In an article published in the .Journal of the Asiatic 
.Society of Bengal, 1908. 298-7. 111 r. Kaye has pointed 
liut that, while variou.s writers have .saiil that the abacus 
was in common use in ancient times in India, they have 
not given an\" proof of their assertion. As be has 
remarked, from the fact that a form of abacus is now 
in use in India we cannot safely affirm that the appliance 
dates from any early times there. Nor, I think, can we 
draw such a conclusion definitely even from the point 
(see p. 121 above) that the system of expressing numbers 
presented by the astronomer Aryabhata (wrote in or soon 
after a.ij. 499) seems plainly to postulate the use of the 
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abacus in some shape or another. What is wanted is 
distinct evidence. And I would draw attention to a 
passage wliich perhaps yields such evidence. 

The passage is found in the Divi^dradCino , which is 
regarded. I believe, as dating generalW from before 
A.D. 100, though parts of it may be placed two centuries 
or more later. It i.s in chapter 19, entitled Jyotishka- 
vadana (ed. (.’owed and Neil, p- 2G‘2 tt'. ), the story in 
which begins thus : — 

There lived at Rajagriha a rich householder named 
Subhadra, who greatly favoured the Nirgranthas, the 
Jains. On a certain occasion Buddha, wandering through 
Rajagriha for alms, came to Subhadra's house, and in 
the course of conversation told Subhadra that his wife 
was about to bear a son who would devote himself to 
the Buddhist faith and attain the condition of an Arhat. 
The inter\iew was witnessed by a person named Bhurika. 
who apparently was the owner or keeper of a charitable 
hall, and was entitled to e.Kpect that Buddha should have 
applied to him for alms rather than to Subhadra. When 
Buddha, having his ahns-boAvl tilled by Subhadra, had gone 
awajy Bhurika went to Subhadra, and asked what had 
occurred. Subhadra explained. And then, we are told 
(p. 263, line cS) : — 

Sa Bhuriko ganitre kritavi svetavarnam grihitva 
ganayitum = arabdhali- 

“He, Bhurika, who was skilled in the yunitra, took 
a svetavariid and began to count or calculate. 

The upshot was that Bhurika contirined the jirediction — 
an unwelcome one to him, at any rate — made by Buddha ; 
and, though Subhadra, led on by Bhurika, actually brought 
about the death of his wife in an attempt to falsify the 
prediction, there was ultimately' born from her, after she 
had died and had been almost entirely cremated, a boy 
who became the Jyotishka who is the hero of the story. 

It seems clear that Bhurika was an adept in making 
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and testing predictions tjy means of calculations. And 
the editors regarding him as an astrologer. lia\e explained 
(Jd/utra in their index of words as meaniin'" ' an astroloe-er's 

• ' • i"' 0 

instrument, an abacus '. and .srefaai nid as meaning also 
■ an astrologer s instrument ’ . There can. however, he 
little doubt, if any. that the appropriate meaning for 
si'etavarnd, lit. ‘having a white colour ’. is ‘(a piece of) 
chalk', as assigned to.it in Monier- Williams's .Sanskrit 
Dictionary ; ’■ perhaps as <jualifying ,v/h7/,v7, ■ a small stake, 
stick, or rod of wood, hamhijo etc., or other pointed 
in.strument ’ . in short ‘a pencil . <jr some similar term, 
understood. The (question is. what precise meaning is to 
be attached to the term (/nuitni. 

I have not succeeded, so far, in finding this word 
anywhere else. I can find only tja no n 'lt fikd. with irregular 
forms guud.trihl and ijouitr'iL-d and the Prakrit form 
(janettiyd, used in Jain literature in the sense of ‘ a rosary '. 
But. while the beads of a rosary might well be employed 
for counting or calculating, even to test a prediction, the 
use of the term svetafornd, ' >\ piece of chalk', .seems to 
render that meaning unsuitable here, even if tve might 
take (jiiiutra as still another form of yonayitrikil . 

Taking, however, the word yiinitro. in a natural way, 
We recognize that it is formed with the .suffix itro. For 
this we turn to Panini. '■>. 2. 1!S4, which teaches the use of 
this suffix in the sense of ‘ instrument t<i lorm such word.s 
as klmnifyo, ' an instrument For digging, a spade ' , uritru^ 
‘ a rudder ’ , hin'dru. ‘a sickle’, and dharltni, ‘a fan’. 
This ^ives uii appropriate ineaiiini^ for (ftniifi'H: in our 
passage, which we may accordingly take as saving : — 

He, Bhurika, being skilled in the use of tlie appliance 
for counting or calculating, took a piece of chalk and 
began to c(junt or calculate.” 

^ Compare pCiiKluftklia. ‘chalk , lit. ‘white 4\riting''; ^ee Btihler, 
Indian PalfMfjrajihy , C; and Burtiell. Khmfnts of South-Indian 

Pahpo'jruphy. p. 87 and note 2. 
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ihis distinctly seenis to sui^gest the use of some form 
of tile ahaeus. in the shape of a hoard — the well-known 
jili(ilal-ii ‘ — coloured hlack and ruled ready for use so 
that calculations could he made on it with a piece of chalk. 

Perhaps some of our Buddhist and Jain specialists can 
tell US more about the fin ,i il ro . Perhaps, also, the\" or 
others can adtluce other literary passages which may be 
interesting in connexion with the general (juestion of the 
Use of the abacus in ancient India. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Velurpalaivam Plates of XANmvARMAX HI 

A elurprdaiyam is a village in the Arkonam division of 
the North Arcot District, about seven miles from the 
Arkonam Railway Junction. The existence of a copper- 
plate grant at this village was made known to me by 
a certain Subrahmanya Desika who is collecting materials 
for a history of the Tondai-m'idu and its twenty-four 
districts (iTiftnnt), and the plates were eventuallj* obtained 
by me for e.xaminatiun. 

The inscription on tlu'se plates is engraved partly in 
Orantha characters and partly in Tamil. The portion in 
the Grantha characters is in the Sanskrit language, and 
the rest is in 'famil. The former opens with the usual 
m3'thical genealogy of the Pallavas. Then we are 
introduced to Asokavarman.- Virakurcha is said to 
have married a Naga princess and to have obtained the 
insignia of rcyaltv with ht'r. Then there was Skandasislnui, 
who took possession of the (fhiifilyd of the Brahmanas 
from Sat\Tvsena. Kumaravishnu, who took Kanchinagara 
(C'onjeeveram ), came next, and after him was Buddha- 
varman, who defeated the Chohi arnn'. After the death 

' See Buhler, Indian Paleoi/rnpky, p. A and -i 37. C. 

" It is worthy of note that kings like Sivaskanilavannan and Vistinugopa 
are not even referred to. 
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of Yishnugopa and other kings came Xandivannan (I)d 
who, by the grace of the god Siva, made tlie serpent 
Drishtivi.slia dance. Then came .Siiidiavarman, from 
whom wa.s horn Simhavislinu. who comiiiered the Chola 
country. His son was Mahendra, who was .succeeded hy 
Xarasiiiihavarman I, the compieror of Vatapi (Badami).- 
Paramesvaravarman I is reported to have comjuered the 
Chalukya army, and Xarasiiiiliavarmau II ■ is said to 
liavc built a temple of Siva re'-.-mbling Kailfisa.* His 
sou was Paramesvaravarmati II. Xandivarmau (II) is 
said to liave sub.sequently obtained, tugetlier witli the 
goddess of the earth, the goddess of the glory of tlie 
Pallava family. Hi.s son was Dautivarman, who married 
the Kadamba princess Aggalanimmaili. And their .son 
was the donor. Xandivarmau (III), called KO-Vijaya- 
Xandivarmau in the Tamil p(n-tion of tlm record. He is 
reported to have obtained the kingdom by killing his 
enemies in battle. The object of the rea-ord is to register 
the gift of the village of Tirnkkai tu])pa]li in Xayaru-nadu, 
a subdisision of Pularkottani. to a temple of Siva named 
rajhe.svara built by a certain Yajhabhatfa. who seems to 
have been the priest of the king. The vijvapfi was made 
by a Chola-Maharaja called Kumaraiikusa. 

The importance of the inscription for the history of the 
Palhna d\na,st\' will be clear from the foregoing brief 
summary of its contents. This is not the place for 
a lengthy discussion of the historical facts furnished hy 
the grant, and I intend to publish the record in full, with 

' \ .Skan<l;iv;u‘iiian, Kuniraavistinu. RutUlhavai'nian. Vi.shiiu- 

goi>a. aiid Xanilivannan arc incntioiicd in the earliest .Sanskrit eharter of 
the dynu‘'ty ; I/ifl. -l/tf., vol. 37 ( 1008 ). p. 1^83 f. 

- His soil Maheiuh’iivarman JI is onuited heie. 

Xara’siiiih.nariiiun II is de'-ciihed as the s ''•on {piitra-t<Hnu) of 
Paramesvaravarmaii I. 

^ This evidently refers to tlie Kaihisanatlia temple whieh was called 
in ancient times* Kajasiinhesvara alter the huilder Kaja^^iriiha (also 
called Xara^^iiidiavarman (lit. XarasniihaYi^huu. and Narasihihapdta- 
varman ). 
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a photo-lithoo-raph, at an early date in the Epigraphid 
ludicii. But we may note liere the following points. 
I’he usurpation of Xandivarman Pallav’ainalla on the 
death of Paraniesvaravarman II. which is hinted in the 
Kasakudi platesd seems to be contirmed by the present 
grant. The successors of Xandivarman Pallavamalla 
appear to have been in power until the Cholas became 
supreme in the Tamil cotuitr\' about the end of the ninth 
century. And KO- Vijaya-Xripatuhgavarman - of the 
Balitir plates was apparently the son of Xandivarman III, 
the donor of the Velurpalaiyam grant. This branch of 
tlie Pallavas Dr. Hultzsch has called the Gahga-Pallavas 
for want of a better name. 

Either the successors of Chitramava-Pallava who wa.s 
killed by the usurper Xandivarman (II) Pallavamalla 
according to the Udayendiram grant,'’ or the descendants of 
Paramesvaravarman II, seem to have continued some sort 
of rule in the ancient Pallava dominions. To this branch 
may bo tentatively assigned Dantivarma-Maharaja of the 
Triplicane inscription,^ Dantivarman and Xandivarmhn 
who belonged to the Pallavatilakakula,"’ and Xandivarman 
who conquered (his enemies) at Tellaru.*' Perhaps the 
(danga- Pallavas were not always supreme : and it is not 
unlikely that the other branch occasionally asserted itself. 
T’his may account for the fact that the inscriptions of 
Ko- Vijaya-Dantivikrama and Ko- Vijaya-Xandivikrairta 
are not found over any very large extent of country. 

^ South. In<L \ol. '2. pait p. ^i44, 

- '^riu' woi'tl r/jaifo prfti\t'<{ to tlu' names of Dantivikrania, Naiifli- 
vikrauia. Xnp.itung'avikrama. and other kings of thi-s series, may be 
taken to show that the first king of their line acquired dominion by 
\ ictorv. The word was jiioimbly added to iiistinguish Dantivarman and 
Xandivarman from their namesakes ot the other line. It is worthy of 
note that Xandivarman (II) is altogether omitted in the Bahur plates. 
Besides, Vimala and Kohkanika are mentioiie<l as tlie ancestors of the 
dynasty. 

^ South, hid. Iii^rrs.. voi. 2. p. 

^ Ep. Ind., vol. S. p. "290. ® Ibid., p. 29.S, n. 4. 

Director ! leneral s Anmud Rt'port for 19tW)-7, p. -40. 
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'Die pi)litic:il relatiiinship lietwetTi tlu’sf two MTics (it 
kiiiu's cannot lie satisfactorily iiunlc out at present. And 
niuch of tlie lii^tory of tlie Fallavas durine- the tdehtli and 
iiintli centuries i.s .still olxscure. It would lie easy to 
identify lv(3-\'ijaya-Uantivikraniavarnian with Jtantippiit- 
tarasar or Dantivaruia-Malifiriija. and K(7i-\'iiaya-Nandi- 
vikrainavarnian with Tellarreriiida - Xandippiittaraiyar. 
i.e. Nandijjpiittaraiyar wlio defeated (his enemies) at 
Te]laru'’, or even with Nandippi'ittaraixar of the Pallava- 
tilaka family.^ But the available facts do not warrant 
any such identitication. We have to keep the two series 
of kiiio's ([uite distinct until their identity is established 
beyond all doubt. 

\'. Ve.vk.avv.v, 


TilK OlHOlNS OE BENo.tl.l 

May I venture to call the attention of nienibeis of the 
Society to the work that is beine done by Bengalis in 
the in\estivation of the origin and historv of their nati\e 
speech ? It seems to me that their impiirii'S might often 
be aided and directed to practical ends if they had tin' 
ad\'ice of Europeans accpiainted with similar studies in 
the West. Dr. Grierson in his work (in Thf An /n//nn/('.s uf' 
Indill ha.s told us that Bengali is a secondary Prakrit, 
into which, in com[>arati\ ely recent times, was imported 
an enormous nundier of [luie Sanskrit ivords, so that the 
diffin-ence between the literarx' speech and the language 
spoken by common folk is far niori' marked than in an\- 
other Indian language. 'I’he i-csult is that the dictionaries 
of Bengali are practical!}' San.skrit dictionailes, from which 
all but a few popular and domestic words are banished. 

^ Kven if Daiitn til nuui Xaiulu ai man an* disjjosjMl ot iti this wa\ , 
there H ill ''till he left K.o-^ ijiiyU'XtU'asiiiili.ix arnian. \h ja\ a - Kt ai avarniaii. 
aiifl KO-Vija\a-Skaii<lasishya\ ikraTiiavarman. wh-) -.aeni to ha\e been 
Oaiiga-Vallavas, hut whose relationship to tlie other ineiuheis of the 
Pallava tainih remains t(/ he ihsolose«l hy future lesearelies. 
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But iiiilinfiiou.s cliit'riy no doulit an indirect 

I'esnlt of 1 )i’. (iriei-sons ^reat Survey, liave liecoiiie aware 
of the extraordinary interest and importance of tlie spoken 
dialects. The Vane'iya Sahitya I’arisad has heeir working' 
for some yeai's now in collectine- ancient .MSS. of tlie 
literature of pi'e - Enelisli days, with a \ iew to the 
preparatii'u of an historical accmint of the laneuaee, and 
the last issue of the Si'h il i/ii -I’a ri'^of-Pi it i‘i!, il has an 
excellent extra nundjer fiom tlu' pen of Mr. Yooes Candra 
Raya, whicli contains a special study of the plionetics 
and dialectical peculiarities of the hlmsa of the Eadh 
country, of the part of Bengal, that is, lying to the west 
of the Ganges, tie has found many remarkable survivals 
of the ancient speech as it i.s recorded in old poetry, 
many interesting coincidences with the pronunciation or 
idiom of Uriya, IMaratha. and Hindi. This kind of study 
i.s likely to he even more interesting and remunerative 
in Bengal and Assam than in other regions of the Outer 
Dispersion of the Indo - Aryan languages. ddiere. as 
elsi'where. there must have been a time when the mass 
of the people spoke their indigenous pre-Aryan speech, 
and, again, a later period when the common folk, as 
di,stinguished from the immigrant indo-Aryan aristocrats. 
Were bilingual. In the Radh country the aborigines, 
one supposes, must ha\ e had a strong I)ra\idian element, 
and p(‘i'haps introduced Dravidian idioms into the language 
of thi'ir Hindu invaders. In Eastei'ii and Xorthern Bengal 
(the seat of the old Koch kingdom) the native element 
must have been Tibeto-Burman, and this may account 
for the marked ditfei-ence of idiom and pronunciation 
between the people of estern and of Kastern and 
Northern Bengal, Imleeil, the Himluizing of the i-ace 
in speech and creed is not yet complete, and all ovei- 
Eastiu'n Bengal and Assam art* 1 iheto - Burman com- 
munities, some still speaking only tiieir native languages 
and practising theii- indigenous religion, some coming 
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iniflei' Hindu influences and becajinin”’ l)ii;l(jt. Hence it 
is possible actually to watch the pi-ocess which is (jone 
through when a race chaiiites its lanyuaye. It is 
analogous to what is liappeniny in (teltic Brittany, except 
that in Xorth-East Bengal and Assam the change is not 
from one Indo-Eurojtean speech to another, but from 
a language still jjartly agglutinative to a language almost 
as analytic as our own. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
explaijt briefly what happens in the case of speakers of 
Bodo who have come into contact with Indo-Atyan 
Bengali or As.samese. They do not at first abandon 
their own vocabulary. They import into their speech such 
\Vestern luxuries as the relative prcnujun. conjunctions, 
adverbs, ami ( \ery .sparingly) a passive voice. But the 
chief difHctilty is in dealing with their \ery interesting 
and expressi\e ' agglutinative" verb. The nature of 
this verb is best explained by giving an example or 
two. The normal vei-h. nowadays, consists (jf stem 
sutlix. But between these two can V^e "infixed" or 
■ agglutinated " an almost unlimited number of mono- 
syllables, which are sometimes themselves verbal stems 
and sometimes oidy exist as '• infixes’', as moditiers of 
themeaningof verbal roots. Thus flx'i is ‘-go-did ' = 

went; thriU(l-il-h(i / is " did not go ; thduif-d -h ii i -hn t is 
"did not go from a distance ; fhrniii-d-lnl i-fln-lxi i is 
"did not pretend to go from a distance'’; etc., etc. 
But this habit of infixing monosyllables into a vcu'h 
seems to he early recognized as a barharotts and im- 
polite mode of s])eech. Bilingual Kacharis split up tlie 
agglutinative verb. Where the iiiHxes hu\'e no sc-parate 
meaning or existence in the pure \'eriiacular. thev tend 
to assume an adverbial form and nieaning. AVhere they 
are themselves verbal stems they are coinei'ted into con- 
junctive participle.s. For instance, in a folk-tale told 
to me, I came across the folhjwing i|ueer string of such 
participle.s; hi-kJm (him) hdiniidiuii (seizing) hliiijitdiKti 
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(taking) jdpndnul (l)urying) d'lnnCiiuii (leaving) fal- 
/Kusc (came). Tliis, in the pni-e vernacular, would have 
had tlu' much comjiaeter. and at least equally expressive, 
torm of h7-k!(0li(jni-ld ii<l-T<~>fi-d iii-T(i — “Thev seized 
him. and took him, and buried him. and left him, and 
came away.” Now I venture to think that this habit 
of turning an agglutinative verb into long strings of 
participial forms has left traces in even literary Bengali. 
For instance, in one of Bankim Candra Chattopadhyaya's 
novels I came across the following phrase; ami iomCil-p 
sniuje hir’njd Jn'iyn hiiHyd dilin fi^dni. which is literally 
'■ I you together having-made having-taken having- 
spoken having-given will come", or. in a free translation, 
I will take you with me and will speak (to some one 
about you)." Sometimes a string of participles like this 
is used as a mere expletive, to take the place of the 
■ hums and haws " of an unready English speaker. An 
old friend of mine, a Brahman pleader (now dead), was 
in the habit of inserting into his pleadings, whenever 
he was at a loss for breath or for an appropriate word, 
the e.xpression '/(//d ladhiCi xdrijid, which is as if 
an Englishman were to interject ' having gone, having 
met, having tinished " into his oratory when words or 
breath failed him. i\ly friend was quite unconscious of 
his little peculiarity. In fact, he ottered to pay a fine 
into the dispensary poor-box every time I caught him 
out. He had very soon to withdraw his rashly generous 
I )tter ! 

These examples are taken from now distant memories 
of the speech of North-East Bengal. But they may be 
worth recording as giving a possible clue to some of 
the idioms of Eastern Bengal. The great mass of the 
people must once have been, many of them still are, 
bilingual, and thus afford a probably unique opportunity 
of studying the transition from a monosyllabic to an 
Indo-Aiyan language. Now that the Bengalis have 
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theuisflvi-'s ,sfi'ii)Usly takfii up tlia sysleiimtic study of 
tlio origins and history of their hinyuaye and literature, 
any liints ho\ve\'er trifliny, may lead to fruitful fields of 
inquirv. 

d. 1). A. 


Hei;o \ni> fi\o 

Mr. Fleet s identitieation of Hero, the name of a eoddess 
on a coin of Hu\ ishka (see this Journal. IdOS p. t)2), with 
the Baljylonian Eru reminds me of my deri\ing' lioo. 
• king', found (I maintain) on thi.’ same set of coins, from 
tlie Semitic njot niH •'^'■e Vlrnnn Or. Journnl . 1888, 
p. 242 1 . ina.smuch as this root exists also in Assyrian, 
a fact I ha\'e only lately heconie aware of. viz. nXil’ 

■ to jjasture, to rule,’ re d. ' herdsman ruler ’ (see Delitzsch, 
Assrr. Hii n'lirth.. p. (i02). I think that the two hypotheses 
endorse each other in a \ery satisfactory manner. 

J. KlliSTE. 


Th[. Dalai La.ma's Seal 

In his note on the Dalai Lama’s .seal. pj). 204-0 of this 
Journal Colonel Waddell sugovsts a new interpretation of 
the seal, based mainly on the addition of two characters 
omitted by myself. He reads — 

' (hii talai blamai rtsa thamka rgyaKa ; 
and ti'.inshites - 

' Dih ! 'fhe oiiginal seal of the Talai Lama, the Jina. ” 
E\en if his r<‘adine- of the seal were cajrrect, his 
translation would still be wrong. I'he word rOijiilrd, 
Jina, if placed after ///((;/(/■(/. seal, eiaild only be understood 
to refer to the seal. It would mean that the seal was 
a Jina. If the man who composed the legend intended 
to express the id(at that the 'I’alai Lama and not the S(,‘al 
was a Jina, he would have placcfl the word rijiinlrK. either 
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(lirtM-tly liffiji't* or din-ctly al'r.-r tin- tillt- of 'I'alai Lama 
The Iroi-iid would tlmn run thus -- 

'■ Oiii ryyaKa talai hlainai tliamka, ’ 

or — 

■■ ( )iii talai hlama ryvalvai thamka. ' 

Hut tiiere is no need to say anytliinjr about a Jiua at 
all. for till' word Jina. does not occur in the 

legend. It reads simple' lyi/i'l. and the siun after i‘<jii(tl 
is either a fulLstop or ai\ ornamental siirn without any 
ineanine-. This sie'ii is use<l to till up empty spaces at 
the hej^innine- or end of a cohimn. Let me refer to my 
readine' of a Tiheto-iMoneolian seal from Bhutan (ZUMG., 
vol. Ixiv, p. 55d), where the same spuare ti_e-ure is found 
at the end of columns 2 and d. If in this case we should 
have to read a en at the end of those lines, the sense 
would be obscured. 

Now as to the ni'u. I am very e-hid (’olonel Waddell has 
nothing against my identification of the angular snake- 
ornament with the rounded form of the same (see my 
Table I. p. I'211 of this .Touriial for lOIOV But when he 
says that both i)f them have to be read oni I cannot 
help feeling a little doubtful. This sign is found at the 
beginning of every chapter. If it has to be read m'li, why, 
then, do not the Tibetans read oiii whenever they see it ^ 
Why do not all the translators write oiit whenever the sign 
occurs in the Tibetan text ' Well, I have never heard 
a Tibetan say oih when he saw this sign in the te.xt he Avas 
reading. But the most extraordinary thing is this, that 
Colonel Waddell himself does not translate this sign by orii 
in his translation of the Te Tsung edict. At the beginning 
of the text of this edict tlie sign is 2 Jlainly written (see 
p. 948), hut in his translation of the edict (see p. 930) an 
Dm cannot he found. Well, if Ikdonel Waddell himself 
floes not read the sign as oiii, how can ht' ex^iect me to do 
so ? The interpretation of this sign as a snake-ornament 
(^relating to Naga worship) was advanced by Dr. B. Laufer 
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OH p. 2G of his edition of the Khi ’ubinn hsduspai 
sny liiijpo (Meinoires de l;i soeiete Finiio - ( tuo-rienne, 
Xo. xi). 

Now as tij h’olonel Waddell’s reading- ii«t insti;ad of nij- 
reading ru. The latter is doubtful, as stated before. 
I should with niueh pleasure accept his reading rixn if it 
AVere coutiriiie-d by an examination of the original seal. 
But unfortunately it is not, for Colonel Waddell, to my 
entire .satisfaction, says that he has compared my revi.sed 
copy with the original seal and tiiids it to be ^Jerfect. 
But then he says ; In the key-alphabet the letter tsa 
has its third horizontal limb fnAin the top joined to the 
vertical. Avhilst in the seal thi.s is not so — this is probably 
owing to a mistake in copying the key -alphabet, as 
presumably in the ca.se of the .seal care would be taken to 
ensure that the characters were formed correctly.’’ Xo : 
I am fully convinced that in the ca.se of the key-al 2 )habet 
care was taken to ensure that the- characters were formed 
C(jrreetly. I therefoiA- prefer t<j stick to my reading ru, 
standard (compare ru dur. ru banner, ensign, 

colours). But I readily admit that this .syllable is the 
most doubtful part in my interpretation of the seal. Let 
me add that meanwhile I have succeeded in reading the 
seal of the West Tibetan king rDorjr thur dpul ml 'ujjjjur 
doll ijruJj rnuui I’ipiid. This again proves the usefulne.s.s 
of the ki'V-alphabet. 


A. H. Fkaxcke. 
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LlOX AX]) DRAGOX IX XoitTHEUX Chixa. B\- K. F. 
JcjHXsTox. M.A.. F.K.G.S., Gistiiet (Officer and 

Magistrate. Weiliaiwei, t'Diinerly Private Secretary 
to the Governor of Hong Kong, etc., author of 
Fi'din Fel iiiij fo Mil Witli map and 

illustrations. London: John Murray, 1910. 

This is a goodly volume of 461 pages octavo, which the 
author informs us i.s a de.scription of • The people of 
AVeihaiwei, their customs and manners, their religion and 
superstitions, their folk-lore, their personal characteristics, 
their village homes " : and he eschews all desire to enter 
into political controver.sy as to the place, its strategic 
importance, or commercial possibilities. 

This little portion of country whicli is thus dealt with 
is a miniature of the greater whole of China, though 
customs and manners differ to .some extent in different 
di.stricts, iMr. Johnston was stationed for some years in 
Hong Kong, and this has doubtless made him keen to 
notice the ditference,s. He describes the curious custom 
of the living marrying the <lead. Mari-iages also take 
place between the dea<l who " neither marry nor are given 
in marriage ”, so the lii ing in (.,'hina perform the ceremony 
for them. Archdeacon Gray informs us that he was 
present at such a ceremony in Canton, when tivo defunct 
spirits were united in matrimony. The maiiner in which 
it was done was somewhat different from that described 
by Mr. Johnston in the marriage of a living girl to 
a dead man. 

Another curious practice mentioned by our author, also 
connected with ancestral wor.sliip, is the burying of a man’s 
soul when the body is not available for the purpose. 
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It i'' t>y a sy^tcniatic anil can-ful -tuily. ^uc-h a.*! the 
authoL- lia^ eiiiYjloyeil, tliat many an old-wnrlil nsa^e is 
hi’uuu'ht tn lisj'lit, and \ve could u'isli tliat all our officials 
abroad took as iiiteiiM- and keen an interest in the people 
they e-o\-ern. 

Ancient legend and present-day fact are blended 
together, and the eonipoiind makes very pleasant readine-. 
Indeed, many a Jiaee is most intensely iaterestine-. and 
the book is replete with information. .Mr. Johnston has 
availed himself of the natix’e topoe'raphieal works on the 
district in which Weihaiwei is situated to cull incidents 
bearing on the past. etc. How trustworthy these old 
chronicles are may be judged from one fact, thoug'h it 
comes to ns in the \ ehicle of a legend. It is the statement 
that that part of China was once upon a time under the 
sea. Xow our modern geologists who know notliing about 
the legend, inform us that such was the case. Content 
with stating tin.' fact, the legetid proceeds to relate the 
marvellous as to how the princes.s, drowned and turned 
into a bird, in revenge for her death dropped stones into the 
sea. and thus the dry land, which now exists, was formed, 
so we hud a grain of wlieat amidst a bushel of chaffi 

In chapter four a number of paragraphs are translated 
in their bare detail from these Chinese chronicles. These 
present to us in strong aspects the \ icissitudes of Chinese 
agricultural and \ illage life, for Hoods, storms, snow, great 
famines, epidemics, locusts, piiates and brigands, and 
robbers and wol\es are plentifully sprinkled over the 
pages, as Well as astronomical phenomena, such as parhelia 
and comets. ( )ne of the latter, noted as appearing in 
IHk2. was possibly, or pirobably. Halley's. Evidently the 
.Shatitung peas.-uitry have not an ea.sy life with their 
incessant toil and battle with Nature iu her roughest and 
sternest moods : and yet, most surprising for China, 
-Mr. Johnston tells us there is not a beggar to be seen 
in the territoiy. 
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One of the beneficent results of the British occupation 
is the vaccination of the children, with the result that, 
instead of half of them dying from smallpox, as used to 
be the case, these little lives are spared. When vaccination 
is once introduced the Chinese are fully alive to the benefit 
of it, but unfortunately have yet to learn that re-vaccination 
is necessary in later years to render themselves immune 
from tlie dreadful scourge. 

The more we know of China and tlie Chinese the less 
do we find them to be a people set apart by themselves 
with no links to connect them with the rest of the world. 
Our author enjoys tracing similarity of custom between 
East and West, and man}' a footnote contains references 
which to the folklorist and the student of human nature 
will be found most instructive. 

In a notice of the drama Mr. Johnston does not state 
the opinion held by .some that the Chinese drama was 
derived from the Greek. He also .seems to di.ssent from 
the generally received opinion that the Chinese are pre- 
eminently a people fond of supplementing their speech 
by gesture. 

Mr. Johnston evidently holds the same views as a 
former writer on China who said — “■ It is the misfortune 
of the Chinese government and people to be weighed in 
a balance which they have never accepted, and to have 
their shortcomings, so ascertained, made the basis of 
reclamations of varying degrees of gravity.” The actions 
and beliefs of the Chinese are put in this book in the J 
best possible light that can be turned on them. We think 
that the author in his enthusia.sm carries this too far at 
times, and lays himself open to criticism in the attitude 
which he takes. Much of what he thus says must 
meet with well-deserved approval, but some of the 
conclusions that he arrives at will not always carry 
conviction. 

Many of the gods of the Chinese would be equally 
JRAS. 1911. 35 
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well described as saints, but we (|ue.stion if, in all 
respects, lie has — notwitlistandino; his exceptional facilit3' 
to look at thing's from a Chinese standpoint — quite 
entered into the Chinese mind, the mind of the mass of 
the Chinese, as regards their objects of wor.ship. He 
would appear to tiy to argue that the images are simplj- 
aids to devotion ; for he saj's. •• unless the goddess is 
endowed with multiple per.sonalities. it is obvious that 
she cannot po.ssihly be present in ever}' image. ' This, of 
course, is the view which one surrounded ly Christian 
influences and not brought up in the midst of idolatiy 
naturalh' takes ; but the heathen mind is better shown 
in the practice of other heathen nations, such, for example, 
as that of the ancient Egyptians, Speaking about statues 
in the temples. Sir G, Haspero saj’s the}' " were not 
inanimate images solely commissioned to eternize the 
features ”. but had a .soul attached to them, the priest 
holding a service over them when they were erected “ by 
virtue of which a particle of the life of the donor was 
infused into them In the same way proper measures, 
as they think, are taken by the Chinese to ensure the 
presence of the god or goddc.ss, and then they are 
worshipped as the Egyptians also worshipped the images 
mentioned above ; for the spirit of the deity, god, or saint 
— call it what we like — is believed to be enshrined within 
the image, just as one of the souls of a deceased person 
is supposed to be pre.sent in the ancestral tablet. The 
god of a temple near which we lived in Canton was 
invited to leave the image while extensi\e repairs were 
undertaken in the temple, and after these were etfected 
a similar ceremony to the one which preceded the departure 
of the .spirit took place to reinstate him in his abode in 
the idol. 

Our author takes a very lenient view of ancestor- 
worship. Without entering into any discussion on the 
subject, one may just quote what Professor Giles has 
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.'iiiid oil it — I feel bound to say that in my opinion 
these ancestral observances can only he regarded, strictl}' 
speaking, as worship, and as nothing else.” De Groot 
also speaks of ■'this sacriticial worship of the dead, the 
real religion of classical China 

As to the worship of Confucius : homage, reverence, 
worship so blend into one another in the Far East that 
there will always be found those of We.stern descent who 
will hold to the opinion tliat it is not worship. If it is 
not worship, it is perilously near it. The Christian 
Chinese consider it as such, they hold tlie .same opinion 
as to ancestor-M orship. and their verdict is more woi’tliy 
of acceptance in sucli matters than that of those of our 
own countrymen from the West who have doubts. 

One gathers that Mr. Johnston believes that ancestor- 
worship and Confucianism are moral foices that could 
still in the future prove of incalculable value to China ; 
but surely, surely, it is too late to write as if they could 
be saviours of China, if that is what he means. They 
have been in many of their aspects and results, e.spocially 
Confucianism, good, very good, and China owes much to 
them we admit ; but both have been tried for thousands 
of years and China is feeling the lack in them. We trust 
with the author that all that is good in them may be 
retained, such as, in the one, the family ties that bind the 
clansmen together, and the re.spect for the aged, and 
tilt' high ethical maxims of the Great Sage in the other ; 
but a higher motive-power to make for righteousness than 
either possesses is rerpiired ere the corruption of official 
life and the other evils ivhich Mr. Johnston calls attention 
to can be adequately overcome. This dynamic force is 
making itself felt increasingly every day. The uplift 
which China is experiencing is largely due to it. 


J. Dyer Ball. 
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Textes d’Autecks Grecs et Latins uelattes a 
L'ExTREJIE-OrIEXT DEPUIS EE IV‘= SIECLE AV. J.-G. 
JUSQu’au XIV® SIECLE. Recueiilis et tradiiits par 
George Ccedes. Paris; Ernest Leroux, 1910, 

The present volume i.s an instalment (the first, I l)elie\e) 
of a .series entitled Ducunie iit>! Hlftor'iqtu^x ft Geo- 
graphiques rdatifn a Vlnduchi ne. which i.s appearing' 
under the editorial direction of lOI. Henri Cordier and 
Louis Finot. These names, as well as that of the author 
of the volume under review, a well-known contributor 
to the excellent Bullet i n de I'Ecoh’ Fra mpiiep d' Extreme- 
Orient, are a sufficient gUcirantee of the scholarly cliaracter 
of tlie work. Supplemented, as it is to be hoped it tvill 
soon be, by a similar catena of extracts from Arabian 
geographers, tlie book should serve as a useful introduction 
to the obscure ancient history of tlie Far East and its 
early relations vrith tlie West. 

Though the .series, by its running title, indicates that 
Indo-China (i.e. Further India) i.s the point of view taken 
up by the editors, the pre.sent volume includes references 
to China as Avell. Indeed, it i.s not easy, nor would it 
have been advisable, to keep these two spheres of interest 
apart. In tlie writings of the early geographers and 
travellers they merge into one another; it i.s difficult to 
sa}^ precisely where the one leaves off and the other 
begins. Their history and culture are also to some e.xtent 
interwoven ; Chine.se influence was even then beginning 
to prevail along the ea.stern coast of Further India, and 
for the early navigators and traders the latter country 
was rather a .stepping-stone to the economically far more 
important Chine.se empire than of special importance on 
its own account. 

That i.s one rea.son, I suppo.se, why it is so difficult to 
build up a clear retrospect of Further India from the 
data handed down by the.se early writers. One can follow 
more or less exactly the coa.sting route along which they 
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travelled, one can identify Moth more or less certainty 
and accuracy tlie ports and marts where their ships put 
in. Hut on the interior of the country, its inhabitants 
and their conditions and modes of life, these scanty notices 
throw very little lit{ht. Then, again, for China we have 
in this period native sources of information which are 
sufficiently ample in detail to enable a connected history 
of the country to be constructed. China, in spite of wars, 
dvnastie chane-es, and shiftings of frontier, has long been 
a stable and in a great measure a unitied and well-defined 
entity. But Further India has always been in a state 
of flux; its history presents to our view a congeries of 
relatively small states with shifting borders and varied 
ethnographical contents, eternally engaged in the exhila- 
rating pastime of attempting, with more or less success, 
to coinpier, enslave, or exterminate one another. States 
were formed and settled down into something like civilized 
stability, onlj’ to be overthrown after a few generations 
by new incursions of alien invaders. Thus there was 
a succession of kaleido.scopic changes, a continual shifting 
of landmarks, and of course a repeated destruction of the 
materials from which ancient history might have been 
reconstructed. The result is that for the greater part 
of this period we have hardly any trustworthy and con- 
nected native histories. The past has to be recovered, 
as in India, by the laborious piecing together of all sorts 
of bi’oken threads. Fragments of more or less authentic 
chronicles, traditions, and legends have to be supplemented 
(and in most cases superseded) by the detailed I’esearches 
of archajology, epigraphy, and numismatics, 

A good deal has been done in these directions, but it 
may well lie doubted whether the half of what is necessary 
has been achit'ved. French scholars ha\e done excellent 
work in Cainboja and Champa, ami the ancient history of 
these countries is gradually being brought into the light 
of day. In Burma an understaffi'd and insufficiently 
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,/ .supported dejjartnient lias done a ”'ood deal in the ivay 
I of putting ai-clueological and epigraphic material on 
I permanent record, but of the latter very little ha.s been 
j made available to the ordinary reader by tran.slation 
into English. In Siam it ivould seem that there should 
■still be much ungathered material ; indeed, throughout the 
whole of Indo-China it is to be expected that excavation 
will produce results of great value. I mention the.se things 
in this connexion becaase they illustrate the difficulty of 
apprai.sing such a work as the one under review in its 
relation to the past history of Further India. At the 
most it can only be expected to throw a somewhat dim 
sidelight on certain parts of that region, and at present we 
know .so little about the whole country from other sources 
that it is very hard to make u.se of the scanty data handed 
down to us by clas.sical and mediaeval writers. This is 
bound to be the case .so long as the past of Further India 
remains in a sort of penumbra ; but when new materials 
locally collected have thrown fresh light upon it, the.se 
notices (scanty though tiiey be) will acquire a new value. 
It is not. perhaps, unrea.sonable to hope that in time it 
will be possible to trace in local .sources the place-names 
that have been preserved to us by tlie older European 
authorities, and thus establi.sh their identity with a much 
higher degree of certainty than is now attainable. That 
in itself would be an object well woith striving for, and 
1 imagine that the editors of this series and the author of 
the present volume have undertaken their work largely 
with this end in view. 

The authorities from which extracts are given extend 
from (itesias of Cnidus to the Byzantine historian 
Niccphorus Gregoras, and include a long .s(>ries of writers 
lying chronologically between these two. In reading 
through them one is struck by the somewhat unplea.sing, 
but very natural, circumstance that in a great measure 
they copy one another. The .silk of the Seres and the 
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geographical details furnished by Ptolemy run more or 
less through the list. This aspect of the authorities is 
reviewed and discu.ssed by M. Coedes in an Introduction 
which adds considerably to the value of the volume. He 
also gives us a general bibliography and several useful 
maps to illustrate the works of Strabo. Pomponius Mela, 
Ptolemy, and other authors, as well as au index of the 
authorities cited and an index of geographical names. 
It is rather to be regretted that au index of subjects has 
not been included, for it would have been very useful ; 
but I suppose that if it had Iteen at all a full one it would 
have involved considerable labour and must have added 
a good deal to the size of the volume. 

The author discusses several points of interest in his 
Introduction. I note that he confidently accepts the 
identity of the Xpuaij (sc. f/Tretpo?, not I’Pjcro^) of the 
Periplus of the Erythrsean Sea with the SucdrnahJiii.mi of 
Indian literature. I am dispo.sed to agree with him, for 
I have never been able to appreciate the difficulty which 
some recent writers seem to feel with regard to this 
identification. Xpvat] is undoubtedly the western coast- 
land of Indo-China. beginning a little bej’ond the mouth 
of the Ganges and therefore eipiivalent to Burma, broadly 
speaking ; and local tradition in that country claims the 
term Suva rudhliumi for itself. I fail to see why this 
should not be accepted, at any rate until it has been 
definitely proved to be wrong. Of Ptolemy s geography, 
and the attempts Avhich have been made to make it tally 
with the facts derived from other sources, M. Ciedes has 
a good deal to say. He is not at all favourably impressed 
by those attempts. He urge.s that, having regard to the 
arbitrary and purely hypothetical luauner in which the 
Alexandrian geographer sometimes handled his materials, 
it is hopeless to endeavour to extract mathematically 
accurate conclusions from his maps. It must certainl}' 
be admitted that many of Ptolemy’s data were only vague 
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estimates of marchino- or sailing distances, that lie pieced 
them together as best he could, and in the process some- 
times made rough-and-ready allowance for deviations 
from the straight line, and so forth. One need only look 
at his maps to realize the distortion which all this 
compilation inevitablj' implies, and which the preconceived 
ideas of the compiler only helped to accentuate. But I am 
not quite sure that that concludes the whole matter. 
M. Coedes commends the historical and linguistic method 
which in some cases has established the identity of 
Ptolemy's place-names. What if, starting from thi.s 
relatively safe ground, a further investigation should 
tend to show that for certain localities Ptolemy had more 
accurate data to deal with than mere report.s of travelling 
distances and directions '' May not astronomical observa- 
tions, the measures of the relative length of shadows at 
midday, and other pai’ticulars have been available in 
some cases i It is difficult otherwise to understand how 
it comes about that a number of Ptolemy’s erroi's appeal- 
to be fairly constant over considerable areas, so that their 
reduction in such cases by uniform formuhe of rectih'cation 
seems to yield results agreeing very closely with verifiable 
facts. To attribute thi.s to mere coincidence rtHpiires 
a stronger imagination than I for one can claim to po.ssess. 
But I have already had occasion to say something on that 
point, and am not prepared at present to add anything to 
the remarks I made on it in reviewing Colonel Gerini’s 
recent monograph for this Journal last year. 

Be this as it may, the alternative method still remains 
and is capable of con.sideraWe development, if favoured by 
new arclueological di.scoveries. Some day, I trust, local 
research penetrating further hack into the dim past of 
this region will succeed in linking up many of its ancient 
sites with the names handed down to us by classical 
writers. Of China itself little can he said ; as M. Cnedes 
himself observes, “ le sinologue n’a pas appris grand chose 
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sui- la Cliiiif t'njiii the texts collected in this book. The 
same may be said of the Eastern Archipelago, a region 
even obscnrer than Further India during that period. For 
this collection. ot‘ course, does not include Marco Polo and 
the later niediae\al travellers who visited Sumatra and 
other islands of that neighbourhood. Their reports have 
been discussed elsewhere and do not fall within the scope 
of this work. In turning to them one seems to be entering 
into a new world. We get personal experiences instead of 
literary tradition. But the latter is not altogether without 
importance; as M. t\edes rightly remarks, “la critique 
de ces documents n est i)as achevee, " and it may be that 
the real value of the classical data is yet to be revealed. 
It is beyond my competence to offer any new contributions 
towards the attainment of that end. I can only express 
the hope that a careful comparison of all the evidence, 
Eastern and Western, may gradually solve the many 
pi'oblems that still remain to be dealt with, and in the 
meantime I commend tkydes' work as a convenient and 
useful one which will be of assistance to further research 
and comparative study. 

t’. O. Blagdex. 


Si'HETS VAX lex Soemuaxeesche .Spraakkux.st (XAAK ’t 
DIALECT VAX KaMI’.EUA). 1 )oor D. K. WiELENGA. 
Batavia: Landsdrukkeri), I!) 10. 

This is a manual of the Kambei-a dialect of the language 
of Sumba. one of the smaller islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago (also kmnvn as Chendana or Sandalwood 
Island), and is issued by the Bataviaa.sch Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Weten.schappen which has done so much 
uscd’ul work in that region. The volume under review 
comprises a grammatical sketch, a number of texts in 
{)rose and vers(' (including a curious collection of riddles), 
and a fairly long vocabulary. References are in many 
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cases given to other dialects of .Suinhanese and to corre- 
sponding forms iir neighbouring- and cognate languages, 
so that apart from its primary purpose the work includes 
a certain comparative element -vvhich undoubtedly adds to 
its scientitic value. 

It is. of cour.se. impossible for anyone who does not 
him.self know the particular language illustrated to deal 
adequately with such a work as this. I can only say 
that an examination of it from the general ])oint of \ iew 
of a student interested in Indonesian linguistics seems to 
indicate that it is a scholarly performance. Indonesian 
languages differ \ ery much in the relative complexity of 
their grammatical .sy.stems. In this respect Sumbanese 
seems to come more or less midway between the simplicity 
of Malay and the highly developed and archaic complexity 
of Sangirese and the Philippine languages. The chapter 
on the verb exemplifies this point. In Sumbanese we find 
a nuud^er of the well-known Indonesian prefixes, but most 
of them are in a fo.s.silized state, that is to say, they have 
become attached to particular stems and can no longer be 
freely used to build up new formations. The system 
throughoTit bears e\idenc(- of having degenerated from 
a fuller and nioie complex organization. Yet there is 
much in it that will appear very strange to anyone 
who looks at Indonesian language.s only through Mala\’ 
spectacles. It is true that substantives in Sumbanese, as 
in Malay, take no account of tlie changes of number, 
gender, and ca.se to wliich we are accustomed in Indo- 
European and Semitic grammars. But Sumbanese 
possesses a definite article with distinct forms for plural 
and singular, and (like some other Indonesian language.s) 
it has a completely infiected set of personal pronouns. 

'I'here is much besides that points in the same direction, 
and goes to show that the apparent grammatical sim- 
plicity of Malay and .some of its cognate neighbours is 
a s(;eondary phenomenon, like that of modern Persian or 
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English. Some day, I suppose, a comparative grammar of 
the Indonesian languages will be M'ritten, though it may 
he doubted whether its time is as near as we might he 
disposed to wish. When that day arrives, grammatical 
sketches like the above tvill he the foundation of the 
work, and its value will depend largely on their accuracy 
and completeness. It is just that consideration which 
invests a hook of this kind with a certain importance 
other than its intrinsic one. The dialect which it 
illustrates maj' he spoken only by a fetv thousand half- 
savao'e inhabitants of an insignificant and remote island, 
who have contributed nothing (or hardlj’' anything) to 
the world's history and civilization. But. for all that, 
their language may he an indispensable element in the 
reconstruction of the past history of theii- linguistic 
family, a family which extends from Madagascar to 
Easter Island and from Formosa to Xcm' Zealand, and 
has played a great part in the colonization and settlement 
of that vast geographical area. 

C. 0. Blagdex. 


Half the Battle ix Burmese. By R. Graxt Bromw, 
I.C.S., M.R.A.S. Henry Frowde, 1910. 

Mr. Grant BroMii altruistically Marns the student that 
he is tirmly of the opinion that Burmese should he learnt 
not from his or any other hook, hut M'ith the aid of 
a native. This is true of any language, hut it is especially 
true of such languages as Burmese and Chinese. The 
student at his desk is apt to adopt combinations of sounds 
for himself which seem eminently reasonable, and M’heii he 
has acquired, as he thinks, a (juite creditable command of 
the laimuaw, he is discomfited, and, unless he is of an 
eminently equable disposition, apt to he enraged M’hen he 
finds that no native understands him. The Germans are 
fond of telling everyone, 'whether it concerns or interests 
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them or not. that their language is prouounceil exactly as 
it is written. Tliere are those who dispute this, but at 
any rate it ignore.s the existence of stre.ss, as ^lark 4’ wain 
found for himself after lie thougiit, a.s tlie result of 
considerable .stud}', that he had thoroughly g'ot hold of 
one word. He put the accent on the wrong .syllable, 
was misunderstood, and remained a ( lermanophobe ever 
after. 

The probability of similar mishaps is imniensel}' 
increased in Bunne.se, because the alphabet is a foreign 
importation and not by any means suited to the Burmese 
sound .sy.stem. It never was well suited, and since it 
was adopted Burmese has altered veiy much in its 
pronunciation, with the result that nowaday.s the number 
of words that are pronounced as they are written i.s 
quite insigniticant. The Burme.se alphabet lias not the 
fascination about it that Chinese characters have. There 
are people who may have quite a creditable knowledge of 
several thousand Chinese characters and yet might just 
as well know no Chinese at all for all the use it is to 
them in the outside world. Mr. Grant Brown therefore 
impresses upon the learner that though he cannot learn 
the alphabet without the sounds, he can very well learn 
the sounds without the alphabet. Therefore he i.s a strong 
supporter of the .system of phonetic writing, by which 
means the .sound.s may be fixed on paper and recalled to 
memory at one’s lei.sure. 

He therefore devote.s a great deal of trouble to 
phonetics, and is met by the ordinal-}- Englishman'.s 
difficulty in pronouncing k, p, f. The national tendency is 
to aspirate these. The Chinese teachers of the Legations 
in Peking get over the matter with least trouble to 
themselves by persuading their pupils to use h and d for 
the una.spirated letter. This may he sloveidy, but it is 
characteristic of the modern student interpreter. Mr. Grant 
Brown is more helpful. Briefly speaking, he advises the 
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learner when he has to tackle the aspirated letter to think 
ot the vowel and when it is unaapirated to think of the 
consonant. Tliis may not be moi’e effectual, but it is at 
any rate le.ss humiliating, than the metliod of the Chinese 
mwii.-'/us. The Burmese w and )j are alway.s true 
consonants. In English they are semi-vowels, and when 
Burmese is written in English characters the result is 
somewhat uncouth-looking. The Burmese k is inter- 
mediate between our ;/ and k, and when this is combined 
with y it produces a sound which according to the 
(government system of transliteration is written ky or gy. 
Mr. Grant Brown prefers to write this ty or cly, and 
when his manual reached Burma last year there was an 
immediate acrimonious correspondence in the Rangoon 
papers as to whether he was justified in doing so or not. 
Whether tyivet was better than kyicet as the Burmese 
for a rat, and whether gyi was a better way of writing 
the Burmese word for “big”, or dyi, was discussed at 
considerable length, and there were nearly as many 
natives of the country on one side as on the other. We 
are distinctly inclined to agree with Mr, Grant Brown 
that less slovenly pronunciation is likely to be the result 
of the adoption of his system of pronunciation than 
would come of strict adherence to the authorized version. 
Xothing is commoner than to hear an English officer 
call out “ Maung Po Tche” (as the French would write 
it) and to notice that it is passed on by the Burmese 
peon outside as “ ilaung Fo Tj'e” (as Mr. Grant Brown 
would have us write it). 

For this reason of accuracy of pronunciation also 
Mr. Grant Brown would have nobody begin learning the 
written language before be can talk the colloqiual with 
accuracy and Huency. Unfortunately this would interfere 
very emjDhatically with the Dojjartmental Examination 
Syllabus, and young Assistant Commissioners, at any 
rate, are not likely to listen to him. He advises them to 
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keep to the spoken language alone for the first three or 
four months of their six, but it would imply considerable 
aptitude for languages to have a fluent and accurate 
command of Burmese in four months’ time. 

Mr. Grant Brown’s dialogues are a great improvement 
on the ordinary Ollendorflan sort of stuff one finds in 
such books. He might with advantage expand it into 
an emulation of the Japanese Ktran liica rli'ili umi. which 
is beyond eompari.son the best of all compilations for the 
ac([uiring of a foreign languag’e. \Vade’s dialogues in 
the Tzii Erh Ch'i are clever, but they have not the range 
of the Jairaiiese instructor iu Chinese. Mr. Grant Brown’s 
book maj’ be commended to all who are beginning the 
studj’ of Burmese in this country, and it would be wi.se 
for all to have it by them when they are beginning in 
earnest in Burma itself. The characters from the 
Kammawa-sa on the cover are a welcome relief from the 
peacock or pagoda which one usually .sees on the outside 
of books about Burma or Burmese. 

J. G. S. 


,Sh.\xs at Home. By Mrs. Le.slie Milxe, M.R.A.S. 

John JIuiTay, 1910. 

It is an indisputable fact that Government officers very 
seldom give us a readable description of the countries of 
which they have charge. The British Tai States have 
now been nearly (juarter of a century in our hands, but 
there has been no work published which gives us an 
account of the manners and customs of the people. This 
may be due to the fact that officials ha\ e not the leisure 
to undeitake anything of the kind, or that when they do 
undertake it they are apt to consider an account of the 
management of the country and of its resources of much 
more importance than a de.scription of its ways and traits. 
Or it may be due to the fact that the official very seldom 
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comes ill real contact with tlie people. Mr. Putnam Weale 
accuses Britisli civil servcints of being entirely lacking in 
sympathy with Orientals, of priggishness, and sheer 
incapacity, from pre\ ious training, of doing anything but 
learn their work at the expense of the coloured races. 
This may be so, and it may account for the fact that they 
do not write readable books about them, but it may be 
noted that it is the .same with the officials of other 
countries. The best books about the Tonkingese are 
certainh’ not those by French residents and commissaires. 
Thus it happens that the first book about the Tai is 
written not merely by a person who is not an official, but 
by an English lady. 

Mrs. Leslie Milne made exceedingly good use of her 
time. She spent tive months at Hsipaw, where the Tai 
native is a gooi.l deal sophisticated by the presence of 
a large alien population connected with the Mandalay- 
Lashio Railway, and then she very wisely moved north to 
Xanihkam. one of the iMdngs of the North Hsenwi State, 
but formerh' ruled over by a Mj’osa. who was something 
more than a sub-feudatory. Mrs. Leslie Milne’s primarj’ 
object was to studt* the language of the Rumai, better 
known to most people as tbe Palaungs, who are of an 
entirely ditfereiit race from the Tai, and ethnologicallj’ 
connected with the Wa, some of whom are still head- 
Inniters. But the Rumai only come to Namhkani on 
market days, every tifth day, and Mrs. Milne very 
profitably spent the off days in studying her immediate 
neighbours, the Tai. 

At first sight one might think that Namhkam was 
hardly central enough for a study of the Shans — the name 
by which the British section of the Tai race is known — 
but, as a matter of fact, there are many Tai across the 
border in Chinese territory, in Mdng Mao, Nantien, and 
a number of other states, stretching up to T'engyiieh (the 
Shan JIdng Myen), and Yung Ch’ang. Namhkam is only 
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half a mile or so from the Shweli. which forms the 
boundary, and eveiy market day there aie hundreds of 
visitors from across the border. Xamhkam is therefore 
very probahh^ a better place to study the Tai in than 
Mdng Xai or Lai Hka would be, or even than Keugtung. 
Mong Nai was too much Burmauized in the old days, and 
the Lao influences are ver}' strong in Kengtung. At an\- 
rate, Mrs. Milne’s book .shows no trace of being local, 
except in her very excellent photographs, which certainly, 
as far as the ladies are concerned, represent a dress which 
is confined to the Shweli Vallej’. The panel skirt would 
immediately attract attention as something unusual in 
any other part of the British Shan States, and so would 
the exceedingly massive armlets — they can hardly be 
called bracelets — which seem .suited rather to a militant 
suffragette than to a submissive house-wife. 

The Tai know very little about their origins, but what 
little knowledge exi.sts all points to the north as the first 
home of their race. The Siamese are the strongest body 
of the Tai now existing, but their history does not begin 
before the thirteenth centuiy, and the small amount that 
they have preserved in the way of tradition point.s to the 
north as the dwelling-place of the older Tai. They may 
think little of the Ngio, as they call the inhabitants of the 
British Shan States, but far birds have fair feathers, and 
they are persuaded that the Tai No, the Upper or Northern 
.Slums, are a veiy much .superior race. The Lao of the 
Northern Siam provinces are equally convinced that the 
north-countrymen represent all that is purest and best and 
most national, and the British Tai to a le.ss degree share 
the same conviction. Mdiatevcr we may think of the 
theory of learned Western students that the Tai are the 
descendant.s of the great Ttsu nation, which between eight 
and nine hundred year.s before Christ controlled what is 
now Central and Southern China, and were succeeded by 
the Tsen kingdom, which had been .shifted farther to the 
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s(jiith, there can be no doubt of the existence and of the 
power of the ilao Shan kingdom, and it was established 
in the valley of the Shweli, whose Tai name is the Nam 
Mao. There are the traces of many old capitals all along 
the river basin, and one of them, at SMan, not a dozen 
miles from Namhkam, may well have been the residence of 
hfsb Hkan-hpa, the greatest of the Mao Shan chiefs. It is 
also at no ^■ely great distance, as distances are counted in 
these countries, from Tcili-fu, the old Yangt.sume, which 
was the old capital of Nanchao. the country of the Tai 
when the Tai were a very considerable power and came 
near to establishing themselves as the lords of China. 

Mrs. Leslie Milne’s choice of Namhkam, therefore, 
whether accidental or designed, was very fortunate. The 
Tai race, like the negroes, has a tendency to break up into 
tribes rather than to unite into a nation. Whether this 
is due to the physical character of their country or 
to inherent natural defects is another matter. It has 
prevented them from taking the position in Asia which 
at one time seemed open to them, but it does not seem 
to have greatly aftected their manners and customs. 
Mrs. Milne has studied these with great diligence and 
zeal, and there are none that she records that would not 
be true in the main of the Tai of Mawkmai or those of 
Ivengtung. Her industry is proved by the enormous 
amount of information which she records, and her 
indifference to loneliness and discomfort could only be 
paralleled br' IMrs. Bishop. M'hen she first reached 
Namhkam she took up her abode in the ordinary way 
in one of the local rest-houses or mruicf-?. She had, 
however, very soon to leave this, because a family of 
pigs from a neighbouring monastery had acrpiired the 
habit of sleeping under the floor and could not be 
prevailed upon to give it up. She had therefore to get 
a bamboo house built for herself. Possibly this was the 
occasion when she made a note of a custom which we do 
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not remember to have liearcl before. When the liouse- 
posts are put in position the holes are at tir.st not quite 
tilled. The posts are put in, but before the earth i.s 
rammed down the master builder and his assistants chew 
betel-nut with particular energy and perhaps a little more 
lime and spices than usual. “ This is to ensure a large 
supply of salis’a, to which the little devils which hide 
under house-posts have a strong objection. The men 
chew, then they expectorate copiously into each hole, and 
when the little devil has fled in disgust the hole is quickly 
tilled to the top with earth, the earth being pounded hard 
to prevent its return." This method of keeping ott' devils 
is certainly not universal, and may possibly be peculiar to 
the Chinese Tai, or even to Namhkam and its neighbour- 
hood. It was pos.sibly also at this period of her story 
that Mrs. Leslie iMilne scored down the call tf> the pigs 
to come homo at night. It compares quite favourably in 
its cadences with the specimen serenade most afl’ected bj- 
young lovers with their flutes when they are out courting 
at night. She also does not disdain to give some Tai 
cookery receipts, including the proper way to cook snails 
and frogs, how to make green mustard pickle, and the 
preparation of beef to be eaten raw, which is not neai’ly 
so simple as might be rashly assumed. 

The chapters on Shan history and literature ha\ e been 
furnished by the liev. Wilbur Cochrane of the American 
Baptist Mission. 3Ir. Cochrane has been a long time in 
the Shan States, both North and South, and it is not 
a little disappointing that he has not been able to add 
to the facts already known. The late 51. Terrieu de 
Lacouperie's conclusions were largely the result of great 
learning and are interesting rather than conclusive. 
Mr. E. H. Parker’s deductions from Chinese Annals were 
much more valuable and indeed form the structun^ on 
which later students must work. It is now practically 
certain that no Tai chronicles will be found in the British 
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Shan States. ^ eiy little i.s to be hoped from the Lao 
States. The only hope remaining seem.s to be a discoverj- 
in the monasteries of the Chine.se Tai, much more 
permanent structures than those of our Shan States. 
Mr. Cocln-ane .seems inclined to follow the Burmese in 
their a.s.sertion that Buddhism was introduced among the 
Tai by Buyin Xawng and other Peguan kings. It seems 
much more probable that the Northern form of Buddhism 
was introduced ly the apostles of Dhammathawka, and 
that all that Burmese kings did was to reform the 
heresies that came from Tibet, just as Anawrat a reformed 
the Ariya of Pagan. 'I’he book may be conlidentlj' 
recommended to all who wish to learn something of an 
interesting race. 

J. G. S. 


BeITRAUE ZUK VoEKSKl’XDE SCD - SCHAXTUXGS. Voil 
P. GEOUt; M. Stexz, S.V.D. Herausgegeben und 
eingeleitet \on A. Coxrady. R. Voigtliinders Verlag. 

o o o 

This contribution to our knowledge of the customs of 
the people of South Shantung is a brochure in folio of 
IK) pages. It contains an Introduction, Foreword, and 
four chapters. These latter deal (1) with the feasts and 
customs during the year, (2') the customs at birth and in 
connexion with infancy, (3) those at betrothal and 
marriage, and (4) those at deaths and funerals. There 
are nearh’ a score of illustrations and reproductions of 
Chinese documents, which include pictures of several of 
the Chinese gods. 

It must not be supposed that China is divided in regard 
to customs and objects of worship into watertight coni- 
partments, and that in passing from one district of 
country to another eveiything changes as in ancient 
Gaul, where “ Hi omnes lingua, institutis, legibus inter 
se difterunt ”, as Cassar said. At the same time there are 
dift'erences. to instance only one case, that of the important 
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laaiTiage documents, which are drawn up in \arious ways 
according to where the\’ are prepared. The Chinese 
themselves say that their customs ditt’er every ten Cliinese 
miles, and that there is a ditt’erence in speech (U’ery 
hundred. 

It is well that books,, like this under review, should 
be written dealing thus with ditt'erent sections ol the 
country. Especially would it be well that all resident in 
China who know the language should note customs, 
manners, and superstitions in the district.s in whicli they 
live, as with all the changes that are now taking place in 
the empire it may in the future be more difficult to gather 
such information, nor should any think that as others are 
doing this there is no need for anything more to be done. 

A recent writer, who has de\'oted a book to a similar 
small portion of China, e.Npresses the opinion that the day 
for general description of this empire and its people is 
well-nigh past, and that future writers on the Far East 
will find it better to concentrate their efforts (Ui parts of 
the country instead of scattering their endeavours over 
the whole extent of this vast land with its teeming 
populations. And there is on these lines an extensive 
and wide field open for research in all subjects ci^nnected 
with the customs, manners, and practices of the Chinese. 
There are large tracts of country une.xplored in thesi' 
directi(jns, untouched, and of whicli we know in these 
respects practicalh’ nothing, and looked at from the 
standpoint of the folklorist and student of mythology' 
instinct with interest. Knowing both language and 
people, one may live for many years in China and be 
constantly finding out something new about the people 
and their ways. 

The present work has been j^receded by a similar book 
by Professor W. (irube entitled Zii r Pfl-iiif/f-r Viilksl-nndi’, 
and we trust that many others from the scholarly pens 
of our German neighbours will follow. In the Vorwort 
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lists aiv given of the twenty-four Cliine.se hours, the 
names of the twelve animals which are supposed to govern 
the years and a useful table of the sexagenary circle for 
a century and a half, commencing with the year 1804. 

In the first division of the hook we are taken all 
through the Chinese year, and de.scriptions of saints' daj’s 
and feast days follow each other in rapid succession : but 
it is impossible to give a lengthy description of all that 
apjiears between the two paper covers of this large 
pamphlet. Most interesting little rhyming saws from the 
Chinese are interspersed, ilost quaint and curious some 
of them are. 

As to the illustrations, they are good, (due of the most 
interesting is the bride in her wedding garments and crown, 
w ith the large •'small feet " prevalent in the north of China. 

We note that of the Taoist Yd-hiia'iKj-sluing-t i it is 
said, "jetz \ielfach die Stelle dos TU'H-Inu-ye-ye ver- 
tretend. 'this we do not think is the case in the south. 
'I'hp idols of this deity arc not very common in Kwong- 
tung. nor are his temples. 

On p. 33 wo have the picture of a god with an 
attendant. If we mistake not. it is the god who has to 
do with official appointments ; but he is described as 
' Fu-lu->fchiii(. ein Cliick.sgott (Tiirbild) . The three, 
represented by the Chinese words, are three distinct 
personitications. and have each a god assigned to them, 
at all events in a great part of China. 

Du Dose, in his The Dnujon, Imcye, and Demon (p. 412), 
gives the name of the protector of children as Chanrj Sien. 
lie is shown on p. b3 of this book, and described as “ ohne 
bestimmten Namen (Turbild) . Doolittle in Social Life, 
of the Chinese omits all mention of his name.' 

J. Dver Ball. 

‘ Wo also tiiid in a native work [lubli.shed in Canton a picture of this 
)nitron Miint of children, with Iii'^ name given as Chang Hsien, the genie 
(hang. 
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Pathamam .ScdhammawatT, ( JaWAMI’ATI, Ra.iadhekat. 
Edited and published bj’ the Stiperior of Ivrnii Ciii 
Moiiasterv, Paklat, lOlOd 

The above, as the title indicates, is a first volume of 
historical or rpiasi-historical records in the Mon lauifua^'r 
of old cities of Lower Burma, recently printed at the 
Elephant Greek Monastery (Bha Kruh Gin), Paklat. Siam. 
These works, which would no doubt be brought over by 
the forefathers of the present-day iMons of Siam when 
they fled from the oppression of the Plurmese conqueror 
Alaungphia about the middle oi tlu‘ eighteenth century, 
and which have hitherto been in circulation only in palm- 
leaf manuscript copies, are' now made accessible to a wider 
circle of readers. 

The volume is printed in clear type <m good paj^er, and 
i.s well bound in a kind of half leather. At the beoinnino- 
there i.s a table of principal contents, giving page and line 
where the matter named is mentioned. A feov pages 
of corrections gi\e evidence alike of the difficulties 
of printing and the care taken to represent the text 
accurately. A number of misprints still remain unnoticed. 
At the end of the volume there is a summary of events in 
Peguan hist(jry showing the diffiu-ent parts of the volume 
where each matter is treat<‘d. it thus also serves as 
a kind c.if inde.x. 

Like all ralaiu or .Mon Irooks. written as they are either 
by monks or .scholars with monastic training, tlu're i.s 
a strong i-eligious element all through. What takes the 
place of a preface or introduction to the volume serves 
the double purpose of e.xaltlng the Buddha, and showing- 
how in a formei- existence the Bodhisat reached the region 
of .Suvaimabhumi and so .started its history, 'fliis name 

‘ 'I'he tallowing- luinop works iii ihe AIoii language liave been issuetl 
by tills iiKjnastK; press : r.ikli Bodhisat t'uh (1908 !J). Likh Blai Bha 
(1909 10), Likh Pfuanii Kfin (id ). Lik Kvak Trai Ba Coh Dcaiii 
(id.i.— f. (). B. 
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is usually taken to represent Burma, simply or more 
strictly that part of it which was originally under the 
domination of the old kings of Thatun ; but according 
to an authority cited by Childers it comprises also Siam 
and Cambodia. This view is <piite in keeping with the 
references in this volume to the visit supposed to have 
been made by Gotama Buddha to the region in question, 
where places in the Malay Peninsula and in Siam are 
distinctly mentioned. 

'the two .shorter sections of the volume, which purport 
to relate, each in its own way, the origin and history of 
the old Talain kingdom of Thatun, and between which 
two varying accounts the wise reader is desired to make 
his choice, .seem to our ideas anything but historical. 
Buddha on his personal visit to the country is made to 
foretell through his disciples Ananda and Gawampati 
events which were to happen after his Parinibbana. Yet 
these forecasts represent the facts of history as known to 
the writers, and the careful reader by setting aside the 
embelli.shiuents may easily reach the plain facts. 

The larger section, Rajadhirat, or the Hi.story of the 
Kings of Pegu, occupying .some three-fourths of the entire 
volume, is in more strictly historical form. In fact 
chapter viii of Phayre's HiMory of Burma, after the first 
three paragraphs, forms a very good summary of this part 
of our book. Phayre in some dozen pages gives in 
a rapid glance the main facts of our three hundred and 
odd Mon pages. It begins witli the story of Magadu, who 
afterwards liecame king of Martaban under the name of 
VVarero. Whereas, however, Phayre makes him of Shan 
race, the native history distinctly makes him kun Mon, 
of Mon race. So in Schmidt’s Rajdwait he is called 
sDiiib Mon mod, a Mon king. The story ends practically 
with the death of Rajfidhirat. The incident of the famous 
Buddhist monk dissuading Rajadhirat from continuing 
the attack on Ava, mentioned by Phayre, is very fully 
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reported in tlie Mon work. Indeed, the details tliroiio-liout 
the work are at time.s so minute tliat one is foreed to tht' 
conclusion that tlie author mu.st often largely drawn 

on his iinae-ination. Some stories and sayings current 
among, st the people are very evidently made use of. 

The work is of use alike to the student of Ihirmese 
history and to the scholar interested in the languages ot 
Indo-China. 

1 !. hl.\LL!l).\V. 


The DlGH.\-XiK.iv.\. Vol. III. Edited hy J. E.stei.v 
Carpextei:, D.Litt. Pali Te.vt Society. IhlO, 

The Di'jJui-Xilv.jn, important in .so much of its contents 
for the histcny of custom and ladief in India, is at leiigtli 
complete in its English edition, twenty-one years having- 
elapsed .since the appearance of the first volume. The 
Pali Text Society may well hail its going forth with 
relief and self-congratulation, for. though the whole work 
stands first in canonical order among the four Xikayas, 
it has proved a laggard compared with its brothers, all of 
which were completely edited eight years ago. With the 
publication of this volume the whole of the Sutta Pitaka 
has now been edited in Europe with the exception of the 
two Nidde.sas and the Apadana. The.se last laggards have 
also long been placed in hands too busy as vet to be 
occupied with them, but a tran.scriptiou of both Xiddesas 
from the Siamese b\' Mi.ss Xoakes is \er\‘ iieai’K- com- 
pleted, forming an excellent basis for collation. 

We cannot afford to do witliout any part of flu- Pilakas 
if we would obtain a right .scab' (jf historical \ alu(.‘s. We 
need to know fully, and not only for the most part, the 
nature and range of the several records whicli the editors 
of the Pitakas, either deliberately or in deference to 
current taste, held worthy to he gathered up into the 
canonical casket. The mi.scellaneous nature of the Suttas 
or vSuttautas in the il'ili/a is well maiutained in 
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this cdiiclndiii^' volume. Then- i.s not the Leitmotif of 
a giarlnaterl ethics of morality and insight that runs 
through tlie Sila-vagga of vol. i. Xor i.s tltere even the 
grouping of suttas entitled " Great ” this or that, which 
make up one-lialf of the Maha-vagga of vol. ii. No 
se(|uence of .subjects is di.scernible. and the range is wide. 
They constitute not so much novel contributions to the 
materials already edited as interesting complementary 
developments and adjuncts to points raised elsewhere. 
In the Patika-Suttanta the power and the reluctance of 
the Buddha to work wonder.s or miracles forms a com- 
plement to the Ivevaddha-Suttanta in vol. i. In the 
Gdumbarika-Snttanta a .searching criticism of the morals 
of ascetics forms a good pendant to the Kassapa-Sihanada- 
Suttanta in \ol. i. The Lakkhana-Suttanta is the fullest 
exj^osition of the lore of the “Great Man” — world-monarch 
or Buddha -treated of in the Mahapadtxna-Suttanta of 
\ol. ii. and in tlu‘ Brahmana-vagga of the Majjhima- 
Nikaya. 'Pile Atanatiya-^'uttanta * is an elaboration of 
the simple naiv(‘ charm or protecting spell to avert harm 
from .snakes which we find in the Yinaya. Both of 
these it is instructive to comjxare with the method and 
spii'it shown in the long tale of spells in the Atharva- 
^'eda. In the (Mkkavatti-Suttanta we meet with the 
legends, not elsewhere arising in the Pitakas, of the sun- 
myth of the wheel and its travels, and of the Buddha who 
■ is for to come ”. -Metteyya. The striking cosmogony of 
the Aggahna-Snttanta is used as a weapon against caste, 
that is, against the social claims of the brahmins. The 
Sainpasadaniya- and Pa.sadika - 8uttantas constitute a 
summary and review of the methods and merits of the 
Teacher and the Doctrine respectively, Jainist schisms 
arising on the death of Nataputta serving as a foil, as 
in the Majjhinia. d’he .Singalovada-Suttanta,- with which 

^ Edited in 1870 in (Irimblot's 87/// Sufhts Pd/is. 

- Kdited ]>v <Jnml)lot. op. fit. 
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Childers s translation, • 'I'he Wliole Duty nt‘ a Layman, 
rendered us familiar, i.s ethically the freshest departure 
in the volume, and affords a charinino- development of 
fragmentary themes in the third and hnirth Nikayas. 

The most striking departure from the pre\-ailing methods 
of the DVjha is found in the la.st two Suttantas : the 
-Sangiti and the Dasuttara. The discursive cadences (jf 
the Duili'i refrains in argumentation and admonition are 
set aside. The rosary methods of the Anguttara and 
the Dhamma-Sangani are suhstituted. The dread of 
.schisms like those (here again) ascribed to th(‘ Jains is 
upon the young Sangha. And we find in these discourses, 
by Sariputta and the Master, two of those, to us, pathetic 
efforts of a hookle.ss, yet deeply thoughtful society to 
sift and classify t.'veiy conceivahh.' phasi; and aspect of 
the moral and intellectual consciousness, and s(j to achieve 
that Cartesian ideal : ruldt' rhivf <'t <{{■'<( i net i‘ j»'yc1 pfri’. 
to which it aspired. The cla.ssifying cannot be said 

to ha\'e been worked on any principle worthy of the 
name. It was, as elsewhere, by way of the accident of 
number. But in early tliought. as is well known, the 
significance tind gravamen in a number ranks ne.vt to 
that in a name. Enclosed in the shell of number were 
all the thouscind and more names (jf notions or dhammas 
pregnant with mi'aning in Hu; Dhamma. A comparison 
of the order and structure of the.se groups with those 
in the AiKiiittarii-Nikilijii may po.ssibly throw a little 
light on the ipie.stion of the literary dependence of the 
two works. H(‘re T would only nott' that tin* one case of 
■ eko dhammo' in the .Sanglti-Suttanta, as compared with 
the number c)f single notions in the is that 

given in the Khuddaka-Patha (and in the Anguttara 
l)asa-.\ipata), with an interesting addition: Sabbo satta 
aharatthitika, .so/J>c ■'niftil ■'!tinl‘li<ly<iHliifil;il : " all beings are 
sustained by food, of/ <i.yc .'iiintii ntyd by nrii yif lys ’ — 

not. I believe, met with in this form elsewhere. The 
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coiiiineiitary has a discursive paragraph on the two 
plirases. ■ Food " or "intake” (Cihara), understood as 
material and mental, covers for the Buddhist, as we 
know, practically the whole held of " paccaya ”, that 
which conditions, or comes into relation with, the 
personality, modifying it in its never-ceasing change 
and becoming. Similarly, our doing and compassing 
yield results that modify us no less ; “ attano phalassa 
karanato sankharanato sankharo ti. ’ It also tries to 
meet the case of beings other than human, gods and 
those in purgatory, wlio also are “ sustained ” by 
conditions, though the.se may ditfer from the " four 
nutriments ” conditioning life on earth. Absolute existence, 
self-dependent, static, was rejected for gods as for men. 
The scope and force of these two ter.se propositions (of the 
former, any way) was not discerned by Childers when, in 
this Journal some forty-two years ago, he rendered the 
Pali b}' ■■ Food is the sustenance of all animdls”. 

There are in the.se hist two Suttantas, not to mention 
<.)thers. many terms and phrases one would gladly have 
had at hand ere this, when engaged on Abhidhainma 
phraseology. The facile guess that this or that is “ later 
Pali ” may tind itself confuted. The seven Bojjhangas, 
for instance, are in this Nikaya already (and not only in 
the Vibhanga) as well as in Sarny utta v, called “bodhipak- 
khiya dhamma ”. “ Buddhi,” in the general sense of 

wisd(nn. which I had imagined a late term (e.g. in Xetti- 
pakdnuKi, 122 tf.), occurs in a line of poetry. No technical 
meaning iv-lating it to psychology or metaphysic is attached 
to it, as in other Indian philosophies of later development. 
And the psychological and Jhiinic phraseology in this 
volume are all of the older type — the type wherein we do 
not tind such distinctions as the bhui'iiujju-sufa and citta- 
<‘<'t(inikd, any more than we find himmatthCina, iqxicdra. 
(ippanCi, etc. There is one notable exception : the term 
inniiCimi-ttotd (p. 105), “stream of consciou.sness.” And it 
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is the more interesting; because it was never. I believe, 
perpetuated by the Hinayana culture. SofK becaiiu' 
associated not with conscious, but with um or .sub- 
conscious flux of being {hhovantja-'-ofu) which was inter- 
cepted {iipacehinnu) by con.scimis .states. Nevertheless, 
Euddhaghosa talks past it unperturbed: ri Fnid ini m irii : 

{ it means ) simply vihhana 

But this is not the place to prolong discussion of details. 
More incundjent is it on the reviewer to re\erL to tlii' 
Buddhist virtue of muditd or air/)(aipoavvi], and felicitate 
Dr. Carpenter at .so excellently carrying- to completion the 
work so long associated with his name and that of the 
founder of the Pali Text Society. We should only expect 
finished workmanship from him, but one cannot i-efrain 
from specif^’ing the considerateness shown in the double 
references (by nipata and .section, and also by volume and 
page) to passages in the Aiij/iitta ra. Seeing that proposals 
are on foot to publish in Cejdon the whole of the Tipitaka 
in Sinhalese type, and in India parts of it in Devanfigari 
type, this careful editing may prove the more useful. The 
full indexing is also a vert' groat boon. If he could only 
be per.suaded, for the further " weal and happine.ss of gods 
and men’’, to .see through the press his completed and 
collated transcript of the Commentary, now. as in tin- 
past, so kindly placed at our service f(jr purposes ot 
translation of the text I 

C. A. F. Riivs D.wins. 

Alphahetk ae List of the Titles of Wuuks in the 
Chinese Bi ddhi.st Tkifitika. Being an Index to 
Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue and to the Kioto 

Reprint of the Buddhi.st Cainm. Pi-epared bv E. I). 
Ross, Archmological Dept, of India, Calcutta, 
dvo -. pp. xcvii. Price one rupee. 

Bunyiu Nanjio’s classic catalogue, publi.shed in 188 d, 
although compiled from a Japanese re{)rint of the Ming 
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(Jollection of A.D. 1:108-1644/ is still our chief authoritative 
list for the works contained in the Chinese translation of 
the Buddhist Canon. Intended primarily for the informa- 
tion of Indianists, it was fnrni.shed with an index of the 
■Sanskrit titles of the works as far as these could be 
(dicited — which was only in respect to about one-fourth 
of the total l,,(i62 works specified. But no index to the 
Chinese titles was provided, with the result that the 
contents have not been easy of reference to Sinologists, 
on whom we are dependent for the detailed examination 
of the various works. 

This want is now supplied by Dr. Ross, who has added 
elaborate references to another Japanese edition, namely, 
the modern reprint of the Ming Collection published at 
Kioto in 1905, an edition which is now easily procurable, 
and doubtless the one which European scholars will 
mostly consult. References to the latter are greatly 
facilitated by a simple arrangement of figutes and letters, 
by which the particular work can be promptly located in 
its fasciculus and ease in the bulky scries. 

Some little confusion is likely to be experienced, 
especially by beginners, by the substitution of the Wade 
sy.stcm of transliterating the Chine.se names for the Wells 
Williams system as employed by Bunyiu Nanjio, without, 
however, any table or note having been provided as 
a guide to the manner in which the one system is to be 
converted into the other. 'I'lius the Vujnicchedika has 
its Chinese title transcribed by Nanjio, following /Veils 
Williams (whose system generally resembles that adopted 
by Max Miiller in the Saord Books of the Eost), as 
" ivin-kan-pan-ro-po-lo-mi-/i'in whilst it appears in 
Dr. Ross’ Index as “ Chin-kang-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-ching '. 
without any cross reference to connect it with the form 

' The oi'igiiiiil fioin which it wa.s compiled is tlie copy of tlie edition of 
1(578-81 A.D. in the India Oftice Library, which was procured through 
the Kev. ,S. Beal. — Aht^tracl of Four Lce/urtr, etc., 1882, p. vii. 
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in the Catalogue. It seems a pity, too, tliat tliis Index 
was not printed of the same size as the Catalogue itself, 
so as to permit of it being bound up with the latter. 

L. A. W.ADUELL. 


Bouddhisme Chixois. Tome I : Vixava-HIxavaxa. Par 
le P. Leox Weiger, S.J. 8vo : pp. 479. Paris: 
E. Guilmoto, 1910. 

This is the first volume of what promises to be 
a considerable series, dealing exhaustively with Buddhisni 
as it is expounded in the Chinese texts. For this purpose 
extensive extracts are translated from the canon and 
commentaries, supported by the text itself in Chinese 
characters, which latter form indeed nearly lialf of the 
letterpress of the volume. The work embodies a con- 
.siderable amount of research, and should prove helpful 
to Chinese readers, especially to those who are desirous of 
becoming specialists. 

For the general reader the more interesting portion 
of the book will doubtless be the introduction. In this 
the author points out that Buddhism is not to be con- 
sidered an isolated religion, apart by itself : but merely 
a link in a chain of many antecedent and subsequent 
creeds. Its antecedent factors he traces briefly from Indo- 
Iranian Mazdeism and Vcdism, through the Cpanishads, 
which he terms a realistic pantheism and first attempt 
at philosophy ; the Vedanta, systematic and idealistic- 
pantheism : the Samkhya or atheistic multianimism ; and 
the Yoga or theistic asceticism. 


L. A. W. 
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Max L. Makgolis,, PIlD. A Manual of the Aramaic 
Language of the Babylonian Talmud. Grammar, 
C'hrestomatliy, and Glossaries. Munelien : 0. Beck, 
1!)10. xvi + 99 + lH4. lO.s. 

LTiider the able direction of the \Yell-knoivn scholar 
Professor Strack, a new series of “• Keys of Semitic 
Langnao'es ' is now appearine-. It differs somewdiat from 
the older series, and also the material dealt \Yith is some- 
what different from that treated in the aforementioned. 
Professor Strack himself is the author of the Hebrew 
Grammar. Dr. Lbignad has written the Babylonian 
(Assyrian) Grammar, and Professor Margolis presents us 
with a Manual of the Aramaic language of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. It is the eastern dialect of the Ai’amaic 
language, and in some points it reminds us of the Syriac, 
and in others helps us to understand the Mandaic spoken 
in the same locality. \’iz. Babidon. M’here the former ivas 
also .spoken close to the eighth or ninth century, Mdien it 
lYas supplanted by Arabic. 

It is a difficult undertaking to reconstruct a reliable 
system of grammar and syntax out of texts M'hich are 
not always absolutely reliable. 

A critical study of the Aramaic language is of com- 
paratively recent date, and the discovery of the different 
forms of pronunciation of the Targum MS. compiled 
from Yemen has had a profound influence in moulding 
the neiv presentment of the grammar of this language. 
Dalman undertook on the basis of these texts to write 
a grammar of the Palestine or Western Aramaic language, 
a book M-liich uithin a short time appeared in a second 
edition. The real problem is to define exactly ivhich of 
the monuments belong to the Western or Mhicli to the 
Eastern branch of Aramaic ; it does not seem to have been 
satisfactorily solved even by so keen an investigator as 
Professor Dalman, for a 2 >ure text uninfluenced by other 
dialects would form a standard or point of departure for 
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such investigation. But there is not a single text that 
can contidently be pronounced to helong exclusively to 
the West or to the East, still less to the West than to the 
East ; not even the Targuin, which he takes as the basis 
for his oTaminar, can be said to he pure Western text. 

It is curious that in an old document from the Genizah 
ill my possession a Pentateuch was presented to a synagogue 
in Cairo, and it is distinctly .said that it had a Bdhijioniaii 
Tartrum. Now no .such Targum is known to the Penta- 
teuch, and this could therefore refer ouh- to the Targum 
which goes under the name of the T. Onkelos. Gf cotirsi' 
it is not impo.ssible that the donors should have desired to 
emphasize the fact that the Targum in that volume was 
not the one known as the Jerusalemitan. The very fact 
that one Targum was called after its local origin or 
supposed local origin (Jerusalem = Palestine) .shows that 
the other was not considered to he Palestinian or Jeru- 
salemitan. Once this foundation gone, much of what is 
called Western Aramaic remains .somewhat doubtful, and 
the Targum to the Prophets might be said to be just as 
much Babylonian as Palestinian, as far as the language 
is concerned. The mixed character assigned by Dalman 
to most of the documents is rather perplexing, in spite 
of his trying to explain this curious form as being an 
artificial language and not representative of the living 
language. If that be so, then what rea.son was there for 
writing such a Targum ^ Plnless it was a translation of 
the Hebrew into the vernacular better understood by the 
people, because it was no longer understood by the jieople, 
there would be no reason for a. Targum at all. I am 
mentioning these facts in order bj raise the ijuestion. 
■ Why did Professor Margolis not include some of these 
so-called Western texts in his graniniatical survey f " 
He may have thought it advisable to eschew doubtful 
yn-oblems, and to limit his investigations to a text which 
at any rate is expected to pre.sent one single dialect 
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iiiiinriuenced by linguistic tendencies of the Palestinian 
dialect. But this text has also suffered, for it has passed 
through so many hands that the linguistic character must 
have suffered considerably. 

These texts, moi’eover, have come down to us with 
practically no vocalization, the pronunciation being more 
or less traditional. It differs besides, as I have been able 
to ascertain, between the Jcm's of the East and those 
of the West. There seems to be a somewhat different 
tradition as to how the Talmudic texts ought to be read, 
among the Jews of Yemen, Palestine. Bagdad, etc., and 
the pronunciation in the schools of the West in modern 
times in Russia, Poland, and Hungary. This difference 
runs parallel with that between the so-called Sepharadic 
and Ashkenazic pronunciation, and affects not only vowels, 
hut also consonants, the pronunciation of the Shewa, and 
the grammatical forms. 

A good number of MSS. have also since come to light 
in which scarce words, technical expres.sions, and proper 
names have been punctuated : among these the Arabic 
commentaiy of the Mishna, by Maimonides, which probably 
dates from his lifetime (twelfth to thirteenth centuries), in 
which a number of words so punctuated occur. A careful 
examination of the.se Avill help to establish the Eastern 
tradition, and will prove of ikj small assistance in settling 
the pronunciation of the language of the Babylonian 
Talmud. There is also another important and very 
voluminous MS. in existence, dating from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, the famous '■ Sepher Assufoth ” 
(Cod. Montetiore, Xo. 134), of which I have given a full 
description in the Report of the Montefiore College (1893, 
pj). 31-74). This 3IS. of an halachic character is fully 
vcjcalized, and it is surprising that it should have escaped 
Professor Margolis’s attention, as it is the only one which, 
to such an extent, has preserved passages from the Talmud 
with a full vocalization. If stress is laid by me on these 
•jR.vs. 1911. .17 
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points, it is because they affect to a great extent the 
Phonetics and Morphology of the grammar, e.g. the 
value and rule of the Shewa, the question of the pricks 
(Daggesh) in the six letters which thus become 

Rafeh and Hazak, and the jteculiar use of certain vowel- 
signs may be an indication for the accent ; all these are 
points in which even tradition fails us, and for which we 
cannot rely, as the author does (p. 15), on the accents of 
the Bible. 

It is a fact that in old MSS. and first prints, some 
even of a later date, the Targum Onkelos is endowed 
with accents which, however, are mere copies of the 
corresponding accents in the Hebrew text ; they are 
probably only notes for the cantillation of the Targum in 
accordance with the system of the Hebrew text. It might 
be of interest to compare these two systems, for it some- 
times happens that there are more words in the Targum 
than in the Hebrew, and then additional accents are 
inserted in the latter. But .so far as the word-accent 
itself is concerned, I do not believe that much reliance 
can be placed on these signs ; and for the Aramaic 
passages in the Bible there are also various traditions in 
exi.stenco, and there is not sufficient material to settle the 
accentuation of the Aramaic words. Professor Margolis 
evidently did not know this fact, which might have been 
of use to him, and in spite of it he has endeavoured to 
grapple with the problem before him and has '--one to 
the ancient M.S.S. and fragments both for the purpose of 
obtaining a reliable text and also to note those passages 
where from time to time words are vocalized. 

The book compiled by l^rofe.ssor Margolis is the very 
best that has yet appeared. M itliin a very .short compass, 
perhaps too short, he has l)een able to give a concise, cleai', 
and complete scheme of the Aramaic grammar of the 
lalmud. By an ingenious .system of cross-references he is 
able to condense hi.s material, and by referring backwards 
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and forwaids tlie ditierent rules explain one another, 
although it is somewhat difficult for a beginner to master 
these intricacies. Tlie various tables of paradigms are 
drawn with conspicuous .seholar.ship and skill, and we owe 
thanks to the author for his tinst attempt at the synta.x 
of this language. He follows, no doubt, the example of 
Noldeke. but he is able to group the material in a lucid 
and satisfactory, and withal independent, manner. He 
has added a graduated chrestomathy, following step by 
step the rules laid down in the preceding pages. 
Professor ^largolis has shown admirable discrimination 
and full mastery of his subject in the careful selection of 
the pieces printed. He has selected pithy sentences, 
elaborate stories, and halachic disquisitions so as to 
introduce the student to the manifold contents of that 
vast Encyclopcudia known as the Talmud. It is a pity 
that considerations of space have induced him to omit 
references to the sources and variants of readings. In 
these texts he has been very sparing with the vowel- 
points, and he has preserved the orthography in most 
eases as he found it in the ancient documents, which were 
written with the so-called Mirtres lectionis indicating the 
pronunciation. For he rightly says in the Introduction 
that to add vowel-points to these texts would cause 
confusion. What is missing in the grammar is fully 
supplied in the elaborate Glossary, in which all the words 
and stems are systematically arranged and explained. 
Here the author has ventured to vocalize. Of course, it 
still remains an open problem, in some places at least, 
whether he has been justified, by analogy or by personal 
deduction, to hx the pronunciation in the way in which 
he has done it ; but this hypothetical element is not of 
sufficient weisi'ht to diminish the great value of this 
excellent book, almost the first of its kind, which is 
a solid, comprehensive, reliable, lucid, and independent 
investigation and presentment of the language of the 
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Babylonian Talmud. It can safely be recommended to 
the students of Ai'amaic as oiu- of the best hooks 
hitherto written on that .subject. 

M. (ta.steh. 


Mi.ssiox FmAXtAALSE e\ Ciiaedee. IxYE-MAIKE ues 
TaELETTES ])E TeELO COXSEUVEES AC Mu.see 
IjipEPJAI. OxTOttAX. Tome I; Textes de repo(iue 
d’Agade (Fouilles d'Ernest de Sarzec eu ]1S!>5). Par 
Fr. ThekeaE’-1)ax<;ix. Puldie sous les auspices dii 
IMinistre de ITn.struction Publicjue et des Beaux Arts. 
Paris: E. Lc.‘r<.)ux. IftfO. 

Again we have, from the pen of M. Fr. Tliiireau-Dangin. 
a most \iseful work, testifying once more not only to his 
boundless industry, but also to his unflagging zeal for the 
science of Assyriology. The present work consists of 
80 pages of matter de.scriptive of the tablets in the 
Imperial .Museum at Constantinople, comprising the 
running numbers 1040-147(). aitd 80 plates of text— 
about Iflo inscriptions in all. All are tablets of the 
period of A-i/n-dc, forming a homogeneous collection, and 
were disco\ered by Sarzec. piled in confusion (m the 
remains of a l)aked brick pavement 8 m. TO cm. deep, in 
the centre of a iiKHind lying about 200 metres SSK. of 
mound K. and now known as "the tablet-mound ". Their 
date may be set down as being about 8,000 years lEc. 
The whole collection is of unbaked clay, and testifies to 
the durability of that seemingly unstable matm-ial. 

IT) all a{)i)earance thei-e is nothing-of a really literars' 
nature among these tablets — tlie}' consist mainly of sales, 
receipts, lists, accounts, notes or letters, messages, and similar 
short communications or <locuments. Thev are mostly 
very clearly written, and fui-ni.sh a few historical dtdails in 
the date-colophons which a .small number of them bear. 
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The following examples Avill show the nature of some of 
these inscriptions : — 


1042, obv. Gi duktt 

mu ludcilu hn-ihi-ii 
Gi flukn 
}iii( minii-kum- 
U-ia (jin ku-hnhhu r 
mu eku-kum 

rev. U-mina ifin ku-babbar 
ill (hdu 
mu lama-kum. 

Uru-uru emiui 


1 ass, 

year the king came. 

1 ass, 

the 2ml year. 

15 shekels of silver, 
the Srri year. 

12 shekels of silver; 
1 ass. 

the 4th year. 
Urn-urn, the farmer. 


The doubtful word in the above is dus'ii, 

which seems to indicate an animal of the horse kind — it 
is translated by the Assyro-Babylonian lujalu. and occurs 
in a .Sumerian saying where yoking it to a jw.ru is 
referred to. 'rite.se tvords have hitherto been translated 
'■ heifer and ■ mule " ri'spectively. 

As an example of a note or letter the following is 
interesting : — 


1100, obv. Gu-sil-la 

(lurnu Sun-a-du 
Diniiira-mu-dii 
an-da-ti 

I)u-lufi(il-u-u"“-u 
(th-duru 
Lu(jul-nam-daii 
dumu Ur-te 
Knim-mu 
rev. uu -build II 
iin-da-ti 

hiiyii->ti-i/ii'^''-ii ah-duru 
Dumu Nijiri'^' -inr 
Laijak''"'’-ii 

ub-diirii-diini(ii)-ni-ek \ 
bu-mu-ra-ne-kum-mii 


Gn-silla, 
son of Saga-dit, 
with Dingiramti 
has been living — 
in Dn-lngal-tia 
he dwelt ; 

Lngal-nam-dag, 
son of Ur-te, 

(with) Enima, 
the overseer (?), 
has been living — 
he dwelt in Bara-siga. 
They are Nippurites, 

I (and) tvish to dwell 
(at Lagas — 

may they be given to thee. 


Nothing is said about payment, but it seems hardly 
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likelv that tlic writer would ha\'e iiuide tlic proposal 
(if such it be) that (<u-silla and Lusijal-naui-dag should 
sta\’ with the person to whom he was writiiie unless some 
advantaee was to accrue from it. l)n-l Hi/nJ-tin and Barn- 
sign were probably xillages in the neiehbourhood of 
Laoas. As citizens of Nippur, thet' would naturally 
prefer to dwell in the capital, small as it may have been. 

With regard to the city-names Bnrsign and ])n-hit/nl-un, 
it is to be noti'd that the former may be a variant of 
tyyy^'. with the .same pronunciation, and would, in 
that case, mean ■ the strip " or ■ bandage ' — here -‘the 
outskirt ' . ■•.suburb’ , or the like. The meaning of the 
hitter is ■ the king rider . and the question arises whether 
it may not be a bird of some kind. The bird.s called 
'■ riders " -a-.s/p and d-gis—l formerly regarded as being 
ducks (P.S.B.A.. June, p. 245). and if the .same sense 

for ii be intended here perhaps the swan may be meant. 
A figure of a swan appears in TJir Aniho'st Tubleta, vol. i. 
No. 57 (p. 1 14). and it is to be noted that the ideographic- 
group for Lagas itself is simply a lengthening of one of 
the groujjs for ' raven ”. according to an entry in a four- 
column syllabary : - 

I’KOM’.VC I.ATION. CkOII'. ,\.\>I K I If ( i Hi I C 1'. Mk.I.M.SC. 

Bu-iii >y| sn-bitr-mnsrnm'i (irtbti, raven. 

La-(i(i-(i\ >-ty •iir-bitr-ln-kikii ]^y, t.r. Laga.s. 

The ([uestion therefore naturally arises whether Lagas 
may not lun e been regarcJed as ‘ the raven-citj- '. which 
would be a parallel to such a name as ■ swan-abode if 
that turn out to be the meaning of l)n-l ngnl-nn . 

But one could continue long making (pmtations from 
and finding important compari.sons in this noteworthy 
bocjk, which so well su.stains the authoi-'s renown as the 
foremost .Sumeriologist in France. 

Theoi’hii.cs (J. Fin'che.s. 
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Sumerian Administrative Documents, dated in the 
Reigns of the Second Dynasty of Ur, from 
the Temrle Archives of Kippur preserved in 
Philadelphia. Bj- Daahd W. Mvhrman, Docent of 
Semitic Languages at the University of Uppsala. 
(Vol. Ill, Part I, of the Babylonian Expedition of 
the LTniversit}’^ of Pennsjdvania. Series A: Cuneiform 
Texts, edited by H. V. Hilprecht.) “ Eckley Brinton 
Coxe, Junior, Fund.” Philadelphia ; published by 
the Department of Archieology, L^niversity of 
Pennsylvania, 1910. 

The texts contained in this volume belong to the period 
of that dynasty which begins with Ur-Engur, and includes 
the names of Dungi, Bur-Sin, Gimil-Sin, and Ibi-Sin. 
A large number of inscriptions of these reigns have been 
already published, most of them from the French excava- 
tions at Tel-loh. The present work, however, deals with 
tablets found at Niffer, and which differ, to a certain 
extent, from those hitherto published. 

It is needless to say that the work is done with all the 
thoroughness for which the publications of the Depart- 
ment of Archmology of the University of Pennsylvania is 
renowned. The present volume consists of 146 pages of 
letterpress, and 70 plates of copied texts, followed by 
12 plates of tablets reproduced bj" means of half-tone 
blocks. In the fourteen sections or chapters into which 
the letterpress is divided various points in connexion 
with these tablets are treated of — the subject-matter, the 
dating, the names and order of the months, the cuneiform 
signs and their readings, the various terms used in the 
different classes of documents, etc. ; a list of names and 
titles ; descriptions of the tablets, lists of signs, and an 
alphabetic list of their transcriptions. To this must be 
added the most interesting part for the general reader, 
namely, specimen translations of twenty-four of the tablets 
given therein. 
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One of the most interesting docnments of the collection 
is that first translated (Xo. 1, p. 52), nncler the headiim- 
‘‘ Court Proceedincfs It reads as follows : — 

(1) Sir-hj. (2) Hr' A-lu-Ia-kvm (2-4) A-ln-ln iiii-nl-ui- 
i/ji + (jar (5) mil htjal [?<](C5o HA-A je- (6) n<(-iji('( 
(7) ner-du he-u (8) ne-[i]n-du{j) (9) Za-aii-riv-ii( ((in<(- 
(d (10) h Gi(iAEii-z)i idii- (11) na-ni (12) di-tu{r) 
liU-HA-A-da (13) hu~an-(jab-.i(i . (Here follow the names 
of .seven witnes.ses and the month ; k^r-jur-kud tniiuf.) 

Translation : Sirka is slave of Alala, Alala has caused 
him to appear. “ By the name of the king, the day when 
he .shall make an e.scape, a lua'da may he be, " he said. 
Zan-me-ni, his mother, and Gin-Sin. his sister, for (his) 
remaining (0, that he shall not run away, they .shall 
stand. (Witne-sses, followed by the words “Month Adar 2 " 
(2nd Adar), the last (intercalary) month of the Baby- 
lonian year.) There is no day of the month, and also 
no year-date. 

In another text, a certain G<du-Enlilla (I read simply 
Lu-Eidilla) swears that he will not run away from the 
house of Ur-Nuaku. 

Gther texts include sales, purchases, receipts, promi.s.sory 
notes, accounts, inventories, and memoranda. 

In the chapter upon the chronological data, the author 
mentions the text publislied by me in the Journal of this 
Society, October, 1905, pj». 821-2. in \vhich, if the texts 
of the envelope and the tablet it.self be correct, there is 
no escape from a correction of the received chronologv. 
Dr. Myhrman's opinion is that ' in any case there must 
be a mistake on the envelope. I’erhaps the .scribe wrote 
rau for mn »..s-s-o. The explanation (jtfered by Pinches, 
that the en K((r-ki{d)-d(( formula must (b'signate the 
2nd year of Gimil-Sin. and has to be taken awav from 
Bur-Sin, cannot be maintained. It would u))set the wlade 
order of dates 

I have no objection to accepting the received chronology. 
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but I feel that more evidence is needed on the subject. 
I would only note here,, that Lau's date, ' Year after he 
invested the lord of Xanna-kar-zida. " might come just as 
well during- the reign of Gimil-Sin as at the end of that 
of Bur-Sin, his predecessor. 

The whole book is a publication of considerable value, 
and the remarks upon the words and signs are especially 
noteworthy. The copies too. are excellent. Xo. 13 has 
a royal cylinder-impression with the name of Lu-Utu 
ruler of Adab (Udab), now Bismaya. He 
was va.ssal of Gimil-Siu. Xo. 14 has a seal of Ur- 
Dumu-zida, servant of Dungi ; and others impressed are 
Nos. 32, 3h. <12. and tlo. 

T. G. Finches. 


Babylonian Legal and Busine.ss Documents from the 
TIME OF THE FiRST DyNA.STY OF BaBYLON, CHIEFLY 
FRo.M XiPFUR. By Arno Poebel, Ph.D.. formerly 
Harrison Research FelloM' in Assyriology, University 
of Pennsylvania. (Vol. VI, Part II, of the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, edited 
by H. V. Hilprecht. etc.) 1909. 

'riiough published before the preceding tfourth) volume, 
this M ork is part of the sixth volume of the series, and 
con.sists of 1(14 pages of letterpress, followed by 60 auto- 
graphed plates ( 138 inscriptions) and 10 plates of half-tone 
reproductions. The sections or chapters consist of an 
introduction, the scheme of legal documents from Nippur, 
the seals, the date-formulas of the reigns from Hammu-rabi 
U) Samsu-ditana, the naming of the years after events, the 
political history from Sin-muballit's seventeenth year to 
the end of the dynasty, concordance of proper names, etc. 

dlie greatei- part of these inscriptions were excavated 
at Xippur, and belong to the reigns of Warad-Sin, 
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Kim-Sili. Haiiuuu-iabi,. Sauisu-iluna, and Iliina-ilum, 
embi-acing a period of eiijlity or ninety j’ears. That the 
various tablets here published are in many respects closely 
connected, is clear from the fact that they name to a large 
extent persons connected with the temple of Enlil at 
Nippur, and that there are several documents among 
them belonging to one and the same person. 

The formuhe of the various legal documents from 
Nippur are a feature of this book wliich will be greatly 
appreciated bj' man\-. We tind. for example, the legal 
forms used in the purchase of house property, with the 
\ariant wording employed at Bab^don, at Sippar before 
and after the time of Hammu-i‘abi, etc. Documents 
referring to redemption, exchange, adoption, manumission, 
loans, lease.s, accjuittance. confirmation, etc., with similar 
comparisons, follou'. 

Among the most important information obtained from 
these documents, however, are the colophon dates, and of 
the.se Dr. Poebel has publislied the mo.st perfect li.st. with 
translations, that has yet appeared. These go from the 
time of Hannnu-rabi to that of Samsu-ditana, a period of 
about 160 years. Many liistorical events are recorded 
therein, and they form excellent material for an outline 
of the history of that period in Babylonia. The com- 
pletion of the year-dates of the reign (h’ Hamnui-rabi is 
\ery important, as the invasion of Palestine in alliance 
with Chedorlaoiner. Tidal, and Arioch ought to be referred 
to therein. T"p to the pre.sent time, however, this has 
not been di.scovered. and if Hammu-rabi be in reality 
Amraphel, some other explanation of that expedition will 
have to he found. As the ruler of Lar.sa with whom he 
came into conflict was called Kim-Sin. it seems probable 
that the explanation will be that Hammu-rabi warred in 
the we.st in alliance with the kings intmtioned before he 
came to the throne ; but more light is needed, not only 
on that portion of Babylonia over which Hammu-rabi 
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ruled, but also ou the political history of Larsa and the 
district understood by the Hebrews as constituting' the 
domain of the “ Goini ” or ‘‘ nations 

Though the language of Hauimu-rabi’s Babj’loiiian 
domains was Semitic, it is notewortliy that at this period 
it was the non-Semitic Sumerian which was used in the 
documents of this class. The following marriage contract 
will serve as an example : — 

(1) Enlil-idzi! nueti Enlillu dumu Liujal-u-zido 
(2) Atmi.-sukhd diimii-ml Ninib-manSuma-ge (3) nam- 
dama-su hantiig (4) ti-ilimu gin kii-habhar Amu-sukka- 
ht-gc (5) Eidil-idza dama-ni-ra (6) innunintur (7) v- 
kura-ki tukundi-hi Enlil-idzu-ge (8) Ama-sukkal dama- 
ni-rn (9) dama-mu nu-men hanangu (10) u-ilima gin 
kiui-hi gurrndam (11) A bar inana kn da.m-taga-ni-ra 
iiila(I)e (12) A tuknndi-bi Ama-sukkulu-ge (13) Enlil- 
'idzu da)nu-ni-rii (14) dama-nm nu-men hanangu 
(15) A-ilima gin kaa-bi baraJne (16) A bar mana ku- 
habbar nila(l)e (17) kya-nene-fa (18) niu lugal ur-bi 
iniKidek. 

“ Enlil-iduu, priest of Enlil, son of Lugal -S,-zida, has 
taken Ama-sukkal, daughter of Nirig-mansum, to Avife. 
Nineteen shekels, the silver of Ama-sukkal, she has brought 
to Enlil-idzu, her husband. When later Enlil-idzu says to 
Ama-sukkal, his wife, ‘ Thou art not my Avife,' he shall 
return the 1 9 shekels of money, and shall pay half 
a mana as her diA'orce-money. And Avhen Ama-sukkal 
says to Enlil-idzu, her husband, ‘ Thou art not my 
husband,’ she shall forfeit tlie 19 shekels of money, and 
pay half a mana of siher. In mutual agreement the}' 
have iiiA'oked the spirit of the king.” 

Here folloAv the names of tAvelve Avitnesses and the date- 

Iti Baru-zag-gar A,-nik-ii8m, imu Samsu-iluna lugalr 
dug EnliUa-ta Kimr-ra. Sabuni-hida-ge KA-sillaS nen- 
tura, “ Month Nisan, day 28th, year Samsu-iluna the 
king, by the command of Enlil, brought Ki.surra and 
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Sabuin to obedience. " (Tlie thirteenth year of Samsii- 
iluna.) 

For the denying (divorcing) of a husband, the penalty 
was oenerallv death, but in this case the wife is on an 
exact equality with the husband, a noteworthy departure 
from the custom elsewhere. Another and more elaborate 
document translated by Dr. Poebel ordains in a likt' 
case the .sale of the unfaithful wife as a slave. 

It seems probable that in the list of dates of Hammu- 
rabi’s reign 385 is realh' identical with .S,9. They read 
as follows : — 

Mih Hanihiu-rnbi lugal luptim Turul-l’u Kikjiiiii m 
u Snhe-hi-ta. ■ Year Hammu-rabi the king ((went forth 
with) the army of Turukku, Kaginu, and Sube.” 

Mu Huinruu-rabt Ukjo.Ip I’Hib iju iluuh/ Sn-p<Jinn'' 
mg-yii-nerio , ' Year Hammu-rabi the king subdued the 
district of Su-edin, all of it." 

The texts are excellently copied, and the impressions 
of the cylinder seals, whicl* aie veiy numerous at this 
period, are always given. 'Tlu' work is a worthv 
companion to its fellow- volumes, and the author shows 
a power of analysi.s which many a .scholar might envy. 

T. (k Pinches. 


SuMERi.tx Hvmn.s .anj> Pkayebs to the (loo XiN-li; 
FROM the TEMFEE LlBR.tRY OF XlPPL’R. I!y HUOO 
K.YD.tC'. ( Vol. XXIX, Part I. of the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of PeiinsyB ania, etc., 
edited by H. Y. Hil])recht.) 1611. 

This portion of the great publication of the Uni\ersit\' 
of Penn.sylvania consists of 88 pages of letterpress and 
15 autographed and 6 half-tone plates, tlie‘ drawings of 
the tablets being executed in the usual careful style 
adopted for the series. The dedication is notewoithy - 
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" To Eckley Briutoii Coxo, Juiiiop. President of the 
Department of ArcluBolofjy and founder of the ‘ Ecklej’ 
Brinton Coxe, Junior, Fund Who, By his liberal support 
of ArcluBolooical investigations and his profound interest 
in Sumeriolog'ical and Assyriolo^ical studies (has) made 
the publication of this volume possible, (it is) Gratefully 
inscribed. ' Many English Assyriologists will probably 
wish that there were such g'enerous patrons of their 
subject in this country, and envy the Assyriological school 
of the United States theii- “-ood fortune in possessing such 
an enthusiastic supporter. 

The study of the ideas of the Babylonians concerning- 
the god Xinip is a very fa.scinating- one, and not without 
its importance, in conseijuence of the mysterious nature 
<tf that divinity. In the first place, there is considerable 
doubt as to the reading- of his name, notwithstanding the 
discoveries of its (Sendtic) Aramaic form on contract- 
tablets found at Nippur {Enn-restn by Professor J. D. 
Prince and mj'self ; En-dsCiti by Dr. Radau in other 
works — with regard to its non-Semitic pronunciation. 
I still look upon the dialectic Ur lb as indicating a possible 
non-dialectic form Xirbj). In many respects he was the 
prototype of Merodach, who seems only to have attained 
to the lordship over the gods when Babylon became the 
chief city of the empire. Ninip is described as the son 
of Bel”. ■- whom Bel caused to be greater than he him.self 
is “ the roY’al son, whose father he had caused to bow' 
down the face to him from afar, when he sat on the 
throne in the royal chamber, when he raised on high his 
splendour ”, etc. 

Passing over the prayers of Giniil-Sin and Bur-Sin his 
father to Ninip (notw ithstanding that they are exceedingly 
interesting), a very noteworthy text is the hymn given on 
pp. G5 -70. Here we see that Ninip. son of Enlil, was tlu- 
god who protected his land, to whom prayer was made 
that the small rivers (canals) should be made to flow 
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with fullness, that the innocent should not be cast down 
in the dust, that arid and dry fields, and the lands where 
corn stood not, should be made irlorious with crops at 
harvest-time. But among his titles are some which are 
especially noteworthy, the most striking being that which 
Dr. Radau renders as the " rock of ages " in the following 
lines : — 

“ The ‘ mighty waters ’ with stones he has conquered : 

Now, the waters, though from hades, against the ‘ rock of 
ages ’ could not prevail." 

This, as the author remarks, is a very noteworthy 
expression, recalling, as it does. Matt, xvi, 18. It is 
written V *^11, kur-da-ri, “ everlasting mountain." 
a form which is found ■with the determinative prefix for 
god ’ in Cuneiform In><criptio)i'i from Bahyloniau 
Tablets, x.xv, 12, 10, and with the variant Kiir-da-ru in 
ibid., xxiv, 6, 37-28, 182a. There can, then, be no doubt 
as to what is meant. Kur, however, has been hitherto 
supposed to stand for “ mountain ” or “ country only, 
so that there is apparently not such a complete parallel, 
as far as our knowledge goes, as might be wished. Never- 
theless, the rendering may turn out to be correct. 

But it would be impossible to give a list of all the 
interesting things whicli this book contains, and all the 
suggestive statements and comparisons made — Dr. Kadau's 
wealth of illustration is too great for that — but it may at 
once be said that, modest as its dimensions are, it is such 
that no As.sju’iologi.st can afford to neglect it. Like the 
(jthers of the series, it is divided into sections, but on 
a somewhat different plan. The autlior speaks of the 
Sumerian gods in their human and their divine aspects ; 
treats of the epochs in the history of the Babylonian 
religion’ including the prehi.storic or B n epoch, withM// 
as the first “ iMother-Father ” ; Ma ditt'erentiated ; and 
Lnlil, the “ Son in his genealogies, his nature, and his 
seven manifestations. I was engaged in indicating the 
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importance of Enlil when thi.s work appeared, so that 
I was able to quote just a little from it ; but Dr. Radau 
promises more material still, and this will doubtless be 
looked for with interest by all students of Babylonian 
religion. 

A defect common to most modern Assyriological 
publications is that works referred to in the course of the 
arguments adduced are indicitted simply by one or more 
of the initials of their titles, and I, for one, find it utterly 
impossible to carry in my head, and recall (with or 
without an effort) the works intended. Paper is cheap, 
and the few extra lines needed would not take up very 
much more room. In this work, however, I have been 
unable to find even a reference -list or key to the 
abbreviations used. But that is a detail which does not 
deti'act from the excellence of Dr. Radau’s work. 


T. G. Pinches. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Januaiy, February. March, 1911.) 


I. — (Ieneral Meetings ok the Roval Asiatic Society 

January 10, 191], — Sir Ra\-inoiid West, Director, in 
the Chair. 

The folloiving were elected ineinbers of the Society : — 
Mr. A. B. Miller. 

Hon. Tikka Sahib Ripudainan Singh. 

Mr. Bihari Lai Shastri. 

Mr. Wali ul-Hacjue. 

Seven nominations were announced for election at the 
next General Meeting. 


Frbruary 14, 1911. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected member.s of tlie Society : — 
Mr. M. Sakhawat Ali. 

Mr. H. C. P. Bell. 

M. I’Abbe A. M. Boyer. 

Mr. Mirza Kaziiii Nainazi. 

Babu Padmini ilohaii Neogi. 

Rai Bahadur P.M. Madooray Pillai. 

Mr. Surendra Naraj’an Roy. 

Four nominations were announced for election at the 
next General iMeeting. 

Sir Charles Lyall, K.C.S.I., read a paper entitled “ ‘Abid 
of Asad, an Ancient Arabian Poet ”. 

A discn.ssion followed, in which Professor Margoliouth, 
-Miss Ridding, and Mr. Uanies took part. 


JR.IS. 1911. 
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Miii'cli 14, Irtll. — Lord Pivsidont iu the ('hair. 

Tlio folhjwiiig Wi-rr clrc-tiMl iiii-iiil)i-r-, of tlir .SoL-iety — 
Mr. (_'. C. .Scion. 

Mr. F. S. Talxir. 

Mr. F. (4. Mliitth-k. 

Professor (dlmlaiu Yazdaiii. 

Two nouiiuations were approved for eleetion at the 
next (leneral Tlcctini;', 

Dr. H. Hirschfcld read a })aper entitled ■ lleceiit 
Theories on tie' Origin of the Alphahet '. 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Hugopian and 
PixTessor IMargoliontli took part. 
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Hanpt ( P. ). Elul and Adar. 

Kiinig (Ed.). Die hahylonische .Schrift und .Sprache und 
die ( trig'inalg'estalt des hehraischen Schriflinnis. 

Bloch (T. ). Eine indisdie Version der iranischen Sage 
von .Sam. 

Die zoroastrischen (hittlieiten attf den iMunzen der 

Kusana-Kiinio-e. 

.Schulthess (Fr.). Noch einnud znm " Btich der (lesetze 
der Lander . 

Jacobi (H.). Eine zweites Wort liber die eo/.co/.B' unil 
das Alter Danilin's. 

Franke (K. (Jtto). Die Suttanipata-lJfithas niit iliren 
Parallelen. 

II. .reUllNAI, .VsI.ATIQL'K. ToillC XVJ. Xo. i. 
Aiiielinean (E.y Etude sur Ic chapitre xvii dii " Livre des 
Morts de raneieniie Egypte. 
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Part ii 
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ENGLISH-SVANETIAN VOCABULARY 

Bv OLIVER WARDROP 

rilHE recent establi'shment of a fund in the rni\ersity 
of Oxford for the encouragement of tlie Ntudy of 
the Georgian family of language^; may in tlie course of 
time attract the attention of Britisii pliilologists to the 
Western Caucasus, and an increasing stream of travellers 
will deiubtless hud their way thither seeking knowledge, 
health, sport, and scenery ; it is for such visitors that 
the following x'ocahulary lias been compiled. Wore than 
twenty yeai’s ago tin' late IMr. D. Peacock included 
Sx'anetian among the five languages of which he published 
vocabularies in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
but the material was scanty, and a large number of 
errors are to be found in it. Alost of the books on the 
subject are in Russian, and the script into which the 
Svanetian words are transliterated is troubh'some and 
is inconsistently u.sed. W'hat is reipiired is an e.xact 
record of the spoken language by means of the phono- 
gra})h, and it is to be hoped that some British student 
may undertake the task before long. All that is attempted 
here is to gi\e a starting-point for serious study. As 
many forms as possible have been included, and no 
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attempt lias lieeii made to (li''tini;'ui''li the dialects nl 
Upper and Lower Svaiietia. Tlie .s[ielliii;j; is phouetie 
as far as mav be. Tlie abbreviation th slmws that there 
are Georoiau words strikingly similar, and generally, 
thoueli not alwavs. ha vino- the same meaning ; manv of 
suc'h words are borrowed liy the Georgian from otlen- 
languages. 

The following- bibliographical note may be useful, 
though it does not claim to be by any means a comjilete 
list of the books on the subject : — 

1. Lushnit Anban, Svcijietskaiio Azhuko. Tihis. l.sfG. 
Published by the Society for the Propagation of Christianity 
in the Caucasus. Baron Uslar is believed to be its author. It 
is still a most u.seful book to a student of the language, but 
copies are rare. Among it.s merits may be mentioned the 
Georgian translation of every word, as well as the Russian. 
It gives several specimen.s of the language in the form of 
prayers, Bihle history, and a few phrases. 

2. Vol. \ of Sbornik matcrtalov dhja ojjnantija . . . Karkma. 
containin.g four lists of words collected by I. Nizheradze 
(himself a Svanetian), M. Zavadskii, A. Stoyanov, and A. Gren : 
the systems of transliteration employed are inconsistent and 
irritating. There are also ethnographical, statistical, and other 
sketches, folk-tale.s, folk-songs with music, etc. 

9. The Proceedings (Tnich/) of the Fifth Archieological 
Coii.gress, Tiflis, 1881, with an article by A. I. Stoyanov. 

1. A. Tsagareli, 0 i/ycniuuaticheskoi litcratunc (/ruzinskdiid 
!/u£jkii. St. Petersburg, 1879. pji. 70-9 and 81. 

T). A. Tsagareli, Siavnitelnu Olnor luorfoloiju. St. Peters- 
burg, 1872 (litho.graphed). 

6. r.slar, in vol. ix of Sbornik '•cnlcnii o kurkozAivli 
ijort-siikh, p. 4. 

The above are only of use to those who read Russian. 

7. Rosen, Ucber das 2Im<jreli^chc, Snnni.'icJie, ii. AbcJinsischr. 

8. Fr. Bo])p, Die Kaitkiisiscken Glicdrr dev Lulo-Eiiropnr- 
lichcn Sprachstamms. Berlin, 1847. 

9. Max Muller, Languaijes of the Seat of War, p. 114. 

10. Ferd. Bork, Katikosische AlisceUeii. Konigsberg, 1907. 
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11. E. von Ei’ckei't, Die Sprachen dcs Kaukasachen Stammes. 
Wien, 1895. 

12. D. Peacock, “ Original Yoeabiilaries ot Five West 
Caucasian Languages” : JBAS., Yol. XIX, Pt. 1, 1887. 

13. G. Eadde’s Beisen (v. infra), on pp. 84-91, contains 
a vocabulary. 

The follow ing authors of -works relating to Svanetia, but not 
dealing especially -^vith the language, may be mentioned : — 
D. Freshiield, Mummery, C. Phillips- Woolley, von Dechy. 
ilerzbacher, Xadiezhdin, Dubrovin, Clamrekeli, Mamatsov, 
Xemirovich-Danchenko, Shakhovskoi, Bartolomaei, Dobrovolskii. 
Gilev, K. A. Borozdin, Gabriel Cicodze (late Bishop of Imeretia). 
D. Bakradze (in vol. vi, 1867, of Memoirs of Caucasian Section 
of Euss. Geog. Soc., in Xos. 1, 2, and 4 of ne-^vspaper Kavkaz 
for 1867 and Nos. 59, 77, and 80 of Kavkaz for 1877 : also 
reprinted at Titiis in 1877 as a small pamphlet of 37 pages), 
A. I. Stoyanov (in vol. x of Memoirs of Caucasian Section of Euss. 
Geog. Soc., pp. 239-472, Tiflis, 1876 — travels, topography, etc.), 
G. Eadde (in vol. vii, 1868, of Memoirs of Caucasian Section 
of Euss. Geog. Soc., 222 pp., chiefly biological and geographical, 
being a Eussian translation of Ileisen ini fluujiehhclicn Hocli- 
fjebinje, Titiis, 1866, with three maps and nine plates in separate 
atlas in 4to), E. Bernoville {La Souanetliie lihre, Paris, 1875, 
4to, 181 pp., -n-ith seven plates, illustrations in text, and map — 
chietly historical and ethnographical), G. D. Filimonov (in 
Yiestnik of Society of Ancient Eussian Art. Moscow. 1876 — 
archa'ology), M. Kovalevsky's Laic and Custom in the Cuncasus 
(iMoscow, 1890), and numerous articles in the Georgian and 
other newspapers and periodicals of Transcaucasia, 

The late Miss iMarjory Wardrop left in manuscript an 
English translation of a collection of Svanetiau folk-tales which 
may be published shortly. 

Able (to be), Itimade, libcts: I can, nit nubits i thou canst, si 
dchibiis ■. he can, achas kilobits: 1 could, nuniniada : thou 
couldst, dchai/niada : he could, khatimada : he was able to 
bring water, achas kliaijniada nitsi likhde. 

Abode, lalzigal {lizge, to live), sadijcni (G. sadqomt). 

Accompany (to), Unkkri. 

Account, reckoning, antjtarisli (G. anijarishi). 
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Aeom, bJuivib. 

Advaiitase, li-iiinii^hcl (G.). 

After'.vards, ecliiuu/ho, achiauiho, amuniiho. 

Again, dcJuuiiI, (idjaiih, ilind. 

Agree (to), liflitinhlune (G. dut'liaiikiaeha). 

Aim, target, nidunii IG.): to take aim, hiiitiiinui. liusliiiiu : lie 
aimed, Ickhmctsinia. 

Air, Inner (G. haeri). 

Alarm : do not (thou) be alarmed ! iihi(uiiii/i'he.-,li,-}!i. 

Alder iAliiiis ntcana), balqack, holhish. 

All, imuh inuk. clu, clue ; more than all, chid, chuiinaihenam. 
Allow (tol, hmhc, hkJtvie: he allowed, kat'hnehc (G.) : allow 
me ! (smg,), khakhvi. 

Alms (to give), hmkheeri. 

Alpenstock, midchvra, niudchnn. lundehni , pairn. 

Already, ser. 

Altogether, hodtird, inehad. 

Always, chujar, chiqarmek. 

Ambush, lipcth, htlp'har (G. hup'lnm). 

Amusing, luiht'hbui. 

Ancient, dz(/Ju/dkhiVUiJih (cf. G. didkhun), d/uiud ('? cf. G.dzvch). 
And, >. 

Angry (to lie), hkhtu, h-d'hikc, Idirnl : he was angry, nd^c-st'hke. 
Animal, kuiiihjinjenc, pin/iitkh (beast) (G.l: t-khnvel (living 
thing) (G.). 

Ankle, pt/r-iknl. 

Annual, yearly, liizn (cf. m, >ear). 

Another, iblnjen. 

Answer (to), hpsuklie [id. pdinkhcho). 

Ant, dchiudchcd (G. dcJundchictn), ini/^hk. 

Anvil, kviidcli. 

Appear (to), it aii])oars, c'^rcntsh. 

Ajiple, apple-tree, vi-mc, rusf/v, ni-'.k (G. rashU). 

Archangel, t' hanjrczer, I'hanijzcln, t'hiirn/dzrni (G, mt'haca- 
rinn/clozi). 

Arm, mekJnir iCnjnkhari). 

Anns, weapons, Intrcdcli (( t . a rcdcJu , household goods, furniture). 
Army, bishgar (G. lii!,hhin). 

Around, (/irkid. 
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Arrive (to), liklied, hzi, liqed ; he arrived, emquedi, anqad, 
at'hqedun ; he has arrived, lakliaqan : they arrived, 
anqadkh. 

Arrow, tsku, tskluti, tzukhend. 

Artisan, ostat (G.). 

As if, miujvda. 

Ascent, slope, lamlezha, lamelzha. 

Ashamed (to be), lishqvrc. 

Ashes, tijt. 

Ask (to), Udched, likural, likhir. Inhquem: ask! (thou), isgala- 
khumn. 

Aspen, yerkliv (G. verkhvt), elkhvra. 

Ass, tscl, tsanika: she-ass, dchak tscl, i.e. mare-ass (cf. horse); 
foal of an ass, tscU sahcl. 

Assembly, korvan (? caravan), lalkhon, lakhor, hzvrc : to 
assemble, linzore, lizvri, lilkhore : they assembled, adzu- 
renkh: folk-moot, djan nazuran, lukhor, luzor: place of 
assembly, lakhor. 

Astonish (to), hskuridal : to be astonished, Umbazhc. he was 
astonished, amhazhini, lakhumlxizhan. 

Attack, hsliqeb ; to attack, hdchvad. 

Aunt, (jKja. 

Autumn, muzlujtira, muzlujkvcr. 

Avarice, UtsiiKjvil. 

Axe, kada, kagda, naf-aol (a large axe). 

Azalea pontica, liadrd. 

Baby, chinchvlid. 

Bachelor, uchizha, uchizltala. 

Back, shiq, shikha, siki, chagar: hack of the neck, qintchkh. 

Backside, posteriors, sadrak. 

Backwards, ghveshg, gheslujmav, tjheskqmavghuk. obh, osht’h, 
goshkhtli,cjosht’h, oshkmagd, oshkmal, ueshkmal.uvcshgmau. 

Bad, khola, leg ; badly, kholamd. 

Bag, dzadzra (sack) ; leathern hag, katsi, khalt’ha. 

Baggage, load, barg (G.). 

Bake (to), roast, linqc. 

Bank, shore, dzgid (G. cide). 

Barberry, gotskhir (G. cotsakhuri). 
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Bare, naked, niftqop'he. 

Bark, rind, tzil. 

Bark (to), hklishde. 

Barley, chomin, chenien (cf. Ruse.), kcre (G. ken: cf. Gerstc in 
German). 

Barn, kalv (cf. G. calo). 

Barrel, saqomcla : small cask, okhri. 

Basin, tashd (G. tasliti). 

Basket, kuid, Inshjq. Kind is a measure of 2 poods Russ. ; 
kiiidol (dim.) is half a pood: leghidiak one-third or one- 
fourth of a kind. (Cf. M. Kovalevsky, vol. li, p. 14 note : 
r/vidol ikiiulol) is 2 poods 17 lb. Russ.) 

Bastard, hush, bijushv (G. biishi). 

Bat, mat'hkhup'h (G. muchkateh). 

Battle, lizurtel. 

Be (to), lirxle, lide : it is, ari, h : they are, artkh : thou art, 
khi, khe ; we are, khnid : I was, inichde : he was (Lat. crat), 
urda : they were, erdekh, afhasdakh : he will be, (jucri ; it 
will be, ira, iri. 

Beads (string of), dzivar (G. mdzici, bead). 

Beak (of bird), nisqart’h, niskert (G. niscarti). 

Beam, joist, dir, shdukhir. 

Beans, rogv, roq, ijcder (cf. peas). 

Bear, dasht’h, dashte, dashdv (G. dat’hvi). 

Bear a child (to), lit’hne ; she bore, akht'hnnan. 

Bear fruit (to), lishnr ; it bears fruit, khashnc. 

Beard, ver (G. isvcri), cere, care, chadsh, chanUh, lazpiira ; 
bearded, liicci . 

Beast, klictu (G. mkhctzi). 

Beat (to), liqcr \ beat (thou) him! khatqatidas : lieat ye him 
(or them)! klinkhidd. 

Beautiful, .sqvam, lamas (G. lamazi), musquen 

Because, adjqhere. 

Bed, takht (G.) : bedding, laqcra, laknra, lakhura, Icrchal, 
lerkuitU-, bed-cover, sabaii (G.), shkartuin: feather bed, 
humlq/l id. htiinhuU, down) ; to make a bed, laqvrash lirsht. 

Bee, mer, laqhvhn. 

Beech (Faqus si/lratica), tzipra (5Iingr. tzipelh, G, tsiphcli). 

Beech forest, letzp'her. 
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Beef, zc)\ Icghv. 

Beer, uorash. 

Before, in front, z(jvcbi)i. 

Before, previously, viankwt. 

Beg (to), entreat, likhural. 

Begin (to), libne: I began, akhuibin: they began, lagsibuds 
from the beginning, first of all, ckiq. 

Behind, veslujin ; from behind, (jheshktm, (joshkiii, ghoshgin. 
Believe (to), hdiniL'i (G. djcra). 

Bell, zam (G. .zari) ; little bell, rozbvcn (G. czhvani). 

Belly, kadil, kadu, khat'h, khad (G, ctidchi). 

Below, beneath, anchu. 

Belt, lartq (G, sartqeli ) ; below the belt, beneath the waist, lartq 
anchu. 

Bench, seat, sqam (G., Lat,), 

Better, khochaind, niakhecheni : better than all, chidnuichene, 
chin machcnc, khcchcn i . 

Between: between the legs, nabrakhs. 

Beyond, qamchu. 

Big, dzkhod (G, didi), khoiha (elder). 

Bind (to), (cf. tether), lildjeni : he bound him (or them), at'hladj : 
to bind up, bandage, ht'hlc. 

Birch-tree (Betula alba), zhakhcer. i/okvra. gokcer (G, arqi). 
Bird, nep'hal, nepol, napr, p'hnnvcl (G,) ; chick, tzuidav. 

Birth, chcadguaxh. 

Bitch, jua (G. dzucna). 

Bitter, mjjkhnn, ingng. inodzib (G. mtsarc. mdr<(iihc). 

Bitterness, Umkhi/mc. 

Black, mcshkhc, ncshkhe. 

Blacksmith, inijshkid (G. mdcheddi). 

Bless (to), Udjgrg, limztjri: blessed, nainzuv. chofhmczinr. bless 
(imp, sing.), c hot’ h mo z it rad : a blessing, lamzur. 

Blind, t'havir (cf. eye), teral lu/nikhar. 

Block, lump, clod, khiinv. 

Blood, ziskhv, ziskh (G. ■■^iskhh). 

Blood feud, vendetta, lituvri. 

Blow, stroke, naqcr (G. garda-nacari). 

Blue, urzhi (G. lurdchi, azure); sky-blue, detsemp'herish, det 
scp'herish (cf. sky and colour). 
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Blueberry (see whortleberry). 

Blunt, him (’? (,t. ihilabm). 

Boar (wild), lohia khnni. rariilkliiim. viihiiii k-f. (b rdnn. wild), 
t'halh, tiikh (G. tuklih (c-f. piu). 

Boast (to), hi! liahitv. he boasts, iji'hnslitiiit'i. 

Body, tail, ten (G. tani). 

Bog, (Ichib (G, dchaohi). 

Boil (to), hdchah ; boiled, miidcluih. 

Boiler, kettle, tMuiad. 

Bold, niohqavi. 

Bolt, bar, hunlnin (G. iirduh). 

Bone, dchidcht.il, dchtdchmi, dchudchn. dchidchv. 

Book, lair (Lat.), tzinji (G, t-ni/nh. 

Boots, chcqumar. chekinarul (G. chekmehi) : footgear generally, 
hi/ihkJiem ledi.ik. 

Borrow (to), Uvleni (cf. lend). 

Bosom, lap, kholezh. 

Both, crqtida. t/erqi/da. 

Bound, tied, loturkhc, lutzkhamha. 

Boundary, zijhcid (G. ziihude, wall). 

Bow (archery), kheiuad. 

Box-tree (Bitni-s .scmpervirens), -iakal. 

Boy, dchqint'h, bep’hih (G. bavihvi). 

Bracelets, khesli na u n . 

Brain, marrow, t'hael, t’livel (G. trim). 

Bran, (jat, quid (G. kato). 

Branch, arshkJial, ashkhal. 

Brass, chci. 

Bravery, hjiniinj, li/ininyc. 

Bread, diar (gen. sing, din) : bread for tlie priest after the 
liturgy, tablush. 

Break (to), hqvshe ; they broke, akushckh. 

Breakfast, iilup'h (any meal), khcvsa (morning meal) 

Brea.st, miidchod, miulckved, mudchirth. 

Breastplate, cuirass, abjar (G.); breastplate of a horse, chaji’hrid. 
Bride, lekhldiuri, letsvile. 

Bridegroom, lechzltcri, Icchshori (hchizhe, to marry). 

Bridge, boif (G. boqirt). 

Brilliant, mijkh/ne. 
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Bring (to), hJchdekh, likluhine, It, Ukhde ; he brought, kokhkiid : 
bring hither (sing.), aniklid ; to bring up, rear (a child), 
litskhmune. 

Broad, maskcri. 

Brother (of a sister), dchimil, pi. uom. hidchmila, pi. gen. 
Ictdchmtlre ; (of a brother), miikhhc, pi. lakhuha, lakhua : 
brother-in-hw (wife’s brother), semttn. pi. lasmuna : brother- 
hood, Iimkhub. 

Brow, ncp'hkiit, ncbgua, natjvha, nuibu. 

Brush, kuindchil. 

Brushwood, kuctdal. 

Buckle, khard.iik. 

Bud, kuimjjr. 

Builder, myshnavi (G. sJienebtt, to build). 

Bull, hiajhvu. 

Tiullet, it'hunt'huklii', p'hindukh, p'btndiijh. tzkbii (G. tqvia). 
Bundle, Jadcher, k'hap: to bind, lidcbiviii. 

Burn (to), Ii-diklii, zliiUbdine: it was burned down, akhshikhena. 
Bury (to), lisht’hkbui, Ushdkhvi, Ii.dtdiiln'i : they buried, 
asht'liukhekh : burial, chvashttikb. 

Business, tjvcsh. 

But, mare, mar, tjaijo. 

Butt (of a gun), dzur. 

Butter, letzvmi ('? G. chutni). 

Butterfly, parpond (cf. G. peptdu, p'harp'ham, and Lat. papiho). 
Button, letjrtii, tjht], pi. p'holkar (G. p'holaki). 

Buy (to). Itqdi. 

Cake, pie, kiit'h, kiibdur (G. cuputi ) ; cake made of millet and 
cheese, dckishvt’hur. 

Calf, (jhun, yhiinua. 

Calf of the leg, jxiahrd, pausht. 

Call (to), summon, litiih. 

Calm, shvidbiati (G. insJividi). 

Campaign, expedition, nalashtjari (cf. army). 

Candle, leivrc. 

C-Aimon, jazail {G.), zarbazani (G.). 

Cap, hat, p'huqr {papakh), hiqumlip'htiqv (of sheepskin). 
Carbine, qufhkhva. 
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Carefully, caiitioiis^ly, inckvhad. 

Caress (to), hj/Jirchal (G. lihcrcha). 

Carpenter, uiutabe. 

Carpet, nokh. nekhv (G. jwkhi). 

CaiT\ (to), luihuane. 

Cat. CsiGc (G.). dim. tsitnild : kitten, kitav. 

Catarrh, cold in the head, machkhuna. 

Catch (to), linni : he caught, at'liorma. 

Cattle, kumasli. vctkhnuirul. 

Cave, ki'ith (Cl.). 

Caw (to), croak, Iiqidhunc. 

Ceiling, lydcher (G. dchcri). 

Cellar, dtuleg, nem. 

Certain one (a), lerkhi (G. ert'hi). 

Chali', hbale. 

Cham, nadclid (G.) ; chained, litiltkad (ef. blacksmith). 

Chair, skam (Cl.), S((skam. 

Chalice, cup, hardzim (ef. G. Bard-intiani, the Holy Grail, 
hardzi. blood of Christ, biirdzimt, cup. chalice). 

Chamois, ijenken. 

Change (to), litutdi. 

Charcoal, dtiikli ; live coal, (/htii'niluid, iihriich, iihi/yck, ninijbvaz. 
Cheap, lep’Ii (G. uq/hi). 

Cheat (to), lighron. 

Cheek, aqha, Jiaqba. 

Cheese, t'hedi. tavJt. 

Cherry, hcdj, ijat'dn- (both tnnt and tree). 

Chest, box, skirr (Cl. scirri). 

Chestnut (Ccifitintca rcsw), quidcht, (/cid/. qincb. 

Chicken, tsitnl, t-sintsd (Cl. tsitsda). 

Child, brbdu. bcbsJir, hobsh (Cl. bdrdiri), dchqint'b. j/d'iqd : 

children, ho}><ih(ir : clnldhood, l/qitd. 

Chin, niktzu, nihirc (G. nicupi). 

Chintz, chimt’h (G. chit'hi). 

Choose, elect, prefer, Idqtie, htakhntc, zhddqcJtf, lit'h-dii : 

chosen, elected, nah[iii : choose (imp. sing.), zhiddtulkvdi. 
Christ, Kii'itcs. 

C'hristening, Icpri.di f?cf. Christ). 

Church, mezra, bdcuatn, Inkhcam, lakhiuni. 
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Churchyard, sa&p'hlav (G. sasap'JiIao). 

Clay, oqitl (G. aqulo) ; made of clay, voqlar. 

Clean (to), lishdbune, likvizaiii. 

Clear (sky), matzklie. 

Clearly, in order, himskadad . 

Cleft, chink, crack, p'hutu. 

Clever, hazhian, chqi'ian (G. dzhcviani). 

Climb (to), zhilizi. 

Cloak (of felt), qhcui’h. 

Cloth, skalat (G. sclati, Gr. skaflatton), kuh. 

Clothing, lereqv, Icrkual. 

Cloud, lamorua, mere, marc : clouds, marolar. 

Coat (of sheepskin), kcesh ; overcoat, uosarc. 

Cock (bird), qvech, quick, momal (G. mamah). 

Cock (of a gunl, chakhmakh (G.). 

Coffin, kub (G. cubo). 

Cold, mi/tikhi (both subst. and adj.). 

Colic, kkadmczjt (cf. belly and disease). 

Collect (to), Umaral, zhilindckvmc, lizvri, Itzrrude, lizvreni : he 
collects, inzaralal. 

Colour, p’her (G.), ruhi, hub (cf. cherry). 

Colt, sabel. 

Column, sot (G. sveti). 

Comb. latskJinir. 

Come (to), hqed, lizi, linkhri, Iikited : I come, uri : they come, 
(Xirikk : they had come, aqrit'hakh : come here! uglier ■. 
come with me ! minkhcr ; to come in, licked ; he came 
in, cliodc. 

Command (to), liqqani. 

Conijianion, comrade, ap'hkhnek, amp'kkhni (G. umkhanagi), 
atzkhneg, pi. atzkhnegar : travelling companion, munkhri. 
Complain (to), hchivle (G. vuchivi, I complain). 

Complexion, heb (cf. colour). 

Condition, agreement, idroh (G.). 

Conquer (to), zhihtznavi, limtzir. 

Conscience, namu (G. namusi). 

Consent, approval, qertt. 

Contradict (to), htskhidc. 

Conversation, to converse, ragiud, limgtial, hvibual (G.). 
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Copper, ■■ipihnuJi (G.) ; made ot copper, clinch (cf. Crass): 

copper vessel, flivhiii. 

Copse, dzKjir (CC JcluK/iiiin). 

Corn, grain, it'liq : corii-biii. kilnlcn (Ct.). kihihirn. 

Corner, kutlikhr (Ct. ciit'kklu-K 
Corpse, d-.vei' (Ct. md'wcn). 

Conch, tukkt'Ji (G. taklit'hi). 

Cough, khvadi (G. klttrhil: to eongli. hqdiirl. 

Count (to), hshildiini (from •^Judd. numher!. 

Country, land, kkcc (Cf. khevi — glen). 

Court (to), heg, supplicate, limkhul. 

Courtyard, yard, qvi. 

Cousin, lakhhutjcxiu . 

CoY', p'hijy. jj'hi/rv (Cf. p7((/r/). 

Cotvardice, hmqaJi cotvardly. maqltiKn. 

Crack, crevice, pHuiflui. 

Cradle, aquan (Cf. acvani). 

Cratvl (to), creep, hbolal. 

Cream, nacjhch (G. noqhehi). 

Croak (to), caw, hquUituir. 

Cross, dchvari ((f.) : sign of the Cross, ■•^tari-in (Cfr. utacrui). 
Crust (of bread), d-qid. 

Cry (a), shout, kil (cf. Cf. cdo, tune). 

Crystal, brol (Cf.), mtntzora, tnutzura (Mf. mma, glas>). 

Cuckoo, (jiaqo (Cf. qiiqtiJi). 

Cunning, trickery, herioh: adj. hi/rKt. 

Cup, t'haa (G.), pi. I'hasci)-, p'hakian : large cup. kob. hanhim 
(cf. chalice). 

Curd, tot. 

Currant (bush, fruit), munt^^kliar (Cf. niotzkhin i). 

Curse (to), lichte, hdcht’hnne, Utsvol : may lie curse, ot'Jid- 
chcitdiuna . 

Cut (to), htscni, htsqcni ; to cut off, liqi'tsiirr. l/cJiknr, hqrt^e . 
he cut oil', kat'hkuit', : to cut down, lidcltiion. 

Dagger, kluoid/ar (Cf.). 

Damage (to), viushiirui'^. 

Dance (a), dchislikcnh, hdipnri- : to dance, hshi. lishuskpari. 
Darkness, mithuy, mubvir, lihun- : to get dark, hbcre. 
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Dau.nliter, (hmt, dim. tlniol. 

Dawn, nilu (c-f. colour), lirJinI. ihur<ilian \ to dawn, hvliul. 

Day, I(iilcii]i ((t. ih/lir) : in the daytime, haJeiilin : to ^iiend the 
day, hhh'ijlii. 

Deacon, dikren. 

Dead, Ituliiiii'. lijdijiar (G. ntcviJini). 

Deaf, qornuindji, qurmcndi, qiik, q/iniuin (G. qiiiK 
Dear, expensive, dtvir (G.). 

Death, diiqni, cJicadqan. 

Decemher, Biwhht-di. 

Deep, ^kodi, lutchtzui : depth, naskodi. 

Deer, Incliv, IiacJii-, irem (G.). 

Deformed, kholalatiiosh (cf. had). 

Demon, dcvi, djuui, dav (G. dcct). 

Deserter, na inched. 

Desire, wish, hiidc. Ukced. 

Despise (to), /is</c. 

Devil, edimaq, ndinui (G. eduiiuci), qiidj, kiidit (.\r.), lioi'hi 
(cf. Jew), mdhcqev. 

Dew, tsimr (G. tzviui), riv, dii.itir. hihkJi. 

Die (to), lidqnn, lidqian : he is cJuuidijun. chuadiiqan ■. 

dead, liidqur. 

Difficult, t'heiiii. 

Dig (to). Uhiiydje. 

Dimmish (to), Inniirkhehle. 

Dinner, .•^ndil (G.), uhip'h tany meal). 

Direct, straight (adv.), met'irnid. 

Direction, ninut>,rin. 

Disappear (to), tie lost, lit'lip'he: lie disappeared, at'hiiip’h, 
(if lni(ij)li, undcldekedi. 

Discover (to), find out (aliout something), likrlie: he found out, 
iidknh. 

Disease, iniiiKj, leiiinerde. 

Dish, djnr, iiveh. 

Dislocation, luxation, liqvech, luieh. 

Displease (to),' 1 done. 

Dissolute, dissipated, hozni (G. hozi, a whore). 

Distant, dchucdia. 

Ditch, trench, f]ikhnli{(d. fhkhriU). 
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Divine, (jhertlia (.et. yoiD. 

Do (to), make. Uchcm. lisht'luih : do! (sinj;.). klmk . to do an>’- 
thiiig to anyliody, liqiine. 

Doctor, (ikim (G.k 

Dog, qui'cJia, zhuth, zlieqh (G. ilzaqliu'i : liitch. ilchmi : pu]). 

ji'hakvnti : kennel keeiier. iiiczhcuh. 

Door, ktn'i (G.). qor. qruv. 

Dough, klutz. 

Dove, mukr. niaqr. 

Doivn, chukuan. 

Dowry, nuchvlasli. 

Dragon, qvehiushajj (G. (jcdeihupi). 

Drawers (of men), arshulc : (of women), ztimhtdi ordiiul. 

Dream, isnau, iitam: to dream, luf-tam. li.staDi : I dreamt. 

lamistam: he dreamt, lakh i stain. 

Drink (to), litre, Ut'lire (cf. G. vit'hvrebi and mt'hvrali) : 
drinking, lat'hra : drinking vessel, lat'hra : to drink up. 
chulitre ; to get drunk, chuhsluhnc. 

Drop (of liquid), tsvet'h (G. tsi-eflu). 

Drought, oval (G. qvalvu). 

Drowned (to he},li‘iJi(/oih ; you will he drowned ! csihquclanil 
Drunk, intoxicated, madt/hnar : drunkenness, Inhihiinv. 

Dry, p'huri. 

Duck, iiuiltz. iuilt\. tsqnshnul. 

Dumb, hill, hhv. 

Dust, binihv. 

Dyer, nujkhpiirc (G. iiuihchari). 

Each, inuij. t'hvit'h (G.), fkuit'hzluu, clu, clur: each other, 
usIk/iiiut. iishkhiiar, iishkhcai. 

Eagle, uerh (G. orbi). 

Ear, sht'hinn, sht'hcmun, nct'lunicn, shtish. ditam. cliiinralc, 
shrlim, pi. sJiilumar: ear of corn, s/n/o. 

Early, ilosil. 

Ear-rings. IcsUt' hniarur, leshilmural : ear-ring, Ir'.hihin. 

Earth, qnnas, qua. ver : earthen, caml. 

East, hull, Iczhr, h'zha : eastern, zhahe. 

Eat (to), lizveb, liioh. chiili(hinril {ilmr. bread), hvluphal. 
Eclipse (of the sun), hetzehhmc ('I ilctsehbnre, cf. heaven and 
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darkness), mizhemhhurc (cf. suii): (of the moon), tljilidlali- 
bure (cf. moon). 

Edge, pil (G. ptri, mouth). 

Egg, li(jrc. pi. Uiinud-. white of egg. fs;/ (G. tzila) : yolk, ijL'i 
(cf. heart) : egg-shell, kmn. 

Eight, ara (G. rvu). 

Elbow, chit'hkh. 

Elbruz (Mount), Ytilbin. 

Elm (Ulmus campairn), z^tski/mru. 

Embrasure of a tower, ihdiil, slidur. uintzkJinr. 

Emperor, kcser (G.), khcntzipe (G.). 

Empty, Ici-qoie, tsariel (G.). 

Enclosure, fence, dzqhuidi (ct. boundary). 

End, kliem, pilu, pil (cf. edge); to end, In/tlitir/ (G.) ; finally, 
kliomas, (/hoiluiiinpds. 

Enemy, amaklw. 

Enough, musard, kali, bi:li : to he enough, lire : it was enough 
for him, kat'hkhade : it will lie enough for us. (pd/iiar. 

Enquire (to), hdchvdiel. 

Entertain a guest (to), likhnie (cf. G. Ikhini) (cf. feast). 

Enyirons, zijhudil (cf. boundary and enclosure). 

Eternally, leab. 

Evening, nahoz ; in the evening, lutbos. 

Everywhere, chuKj (cf. chi, each, all). 

Ewe. laila. 

Ewer (copper vessel like a coffee-pot), t'hvinii (G. t'huuiii). 

Exchange (to), litiiidi. 

Excrement, fa-ces, nuikeii. 

Exhaust (to), li.shtkhe. 

Eye, t’he (G. t'Jirah), Ict'he. pi. t'henn , a man with eyes in his 
head, lute : to cast the evil eye. bewitch, ihtt'halqiicii: pupil 
of the eye, thtuihvaz ■. white of the eye, kuk : eyebrow, 
nekdcJiii, iiikhtihu : eyelash, f'hiihip' liu . f'hitbiji'hitl. 

Face, vishkv, uishkr. 

Faith (religion), dchriih (G. rdjiili). 

Falcon, shcvarden, shavurden (G.), iniiiul (".’). 

Fall (to), Imhqed, hp'heshvt-, he fell, kainchu, quinchu : they 
fell, ashqadkh ; to fall down, hijvramul, hijriuinal. 
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Famous, lap' luish. Iulnuk. 

Far, dcJioihii. ilchcduin, dclii'di'i. ihdii i d iii , dindiush. diiicduis. 

Farewell (to l)i<l), lisliduhiiL 

Farmer, cultivatoi. iiiot^khnr (cf. to ploimh). 

Fast (a), inarkhr ((1. iitiirkhciid UIl-IiuI'. to fast. Undclnm. 

Fat (subit.), cJtipni (G. koiiiK ad]. ini/iDt' : to yrow fat, likra.dnii. 

Fatal, fateful, Icditi. 

Father, inii (G. iinnnii), ^eii. inure, nom. pi. miilar: 

father-in-law, numt'liil t(f. mainniutluh) ; stepfather, 
iiiiieniit-siid Hi. niinninin:r,tJi) : grandfather, hnba. 

Fatiyue. hp'hii‘^h. 

Fear, iinjipd. 

Feast, bamiuet, to feast, hilkedul. hilhindid IG. IkJuiii). 

Feathery, dikhnr. 

Feed (to), bdiiune idmr, bread b 

Felt (^iiiatenal), nabnd (G.), 

Fence, nilirid. d-iihrid (ct, boundary, enclosure, environs): to 
fence in, lidviihih. 

Fern, iii/inor (G. iicnnra). 

Fe-tival, i.ikrin (G. iikini) (cf, holiday). 

Fettered, chained, Inihkad (cf, blacksmith and chain) ; to fetter, 
libitikilr : fetters, berklnir (G, borcih). 

Fever, niimtikhin . niiiit'hni. 

Fidelity, In-f'kkiil (9G. riidninluhii}. 

Field, iHindor. inindrev iG. nundon): cornfield, dub (G. daha. 
village). 

Fifty, cidJn lsJlde•^lld. 

Fiylit (to), lisjiid. 

Fill (to), hiieydili. 

Finally, Idiomn-,, iishkhnnecbkbnr 

Find (to), likhcie: you found, nd/khuid: he found, iikhiiida', 
to find out, -Julnnkhaie : find out ! (pL), -JtiiLliinekJncd. 

Fiiiyer, till (G. t’Jut'lu), p'hkliide, phkhnle : finyer-iiail, tzkhnrcd, 
! ; khiiviir. 

Fir (J/ne> nnciitidis), ijjiuniir, iiKini/r, ininihiii : (Abie's Xord- 
iiiinuuiiitii), nciiiie (G, nudiri). 

I'hre, leiue.',, leine''ii', to light a tire, li'^hie. 

Fir^t, ediklui. t'hkhnein, miinkiu : first of all (previously), 
innnkiri, cluq. 
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Fish, qidmakh, calmakh {G. calmukhi, trout); fishing-rod, ankes 
(G. ancesi). 

Five, vokhrislid. 

Flea, zi/kq (G. rtsqih). 

Flint (for striking firei, kadch (G.), tol. 

Flock, herd, dchucq ; tlock of birds, kharvan (’? caravan). 

Flood, litzilitzkhcm (cf. water). 

Floor, bjdchrave. 

Flowr. jjdiek (G. phkrili) : Hour-bin, F/Mrct! ; flour-mill, /c(yi'?icr 
{iK/indi, to grind). 

Flow (to) ; it was flowing swiftly, ijhuarsemizda. 

Flower, dadil, dim, dadilud ('?) ; flowers, mmjhuai. 

Fly, meer (G, mtseri). 

Fly (to), hper, liperiel, (frequentative) UpanaL 
Foam, jHT (G. jieri). 

Fodder, lezveb (ef. eat). 

Fog, dnidgvil. 

Follow (to) (run after), lidchem : he is following me, madchim. 
Food, luzuh, lezveb (cf. eat). 

Fool, dan. 

Foot, dchiskh, dchish, dchisk, dchishekh, kishk: on foot, kveit’h 
(G.) ; foot of a hill, dzir (G. dziri, root) ; footpath, lakdaban. 
Forbid (to), lidurvani. 

Ford, ladt’hkhel, p’hion (G. p'honi). 

Forehead, iicbgva, nephkui, nnjba. 

Foreign, khevish (cf. country) ; foreigner, ishknemi. 

Forest, tskhcq, tskhek (G. tqc) : woody, tskheqi. 

Forever, ivas, chigarisM (cf. all). 

Forget (to), chuliskdnc. 

Forgive (to), lizhri, lishdobal. 

Fortress, castle, muqwam. 

Fortune-telling, lalobxcal (stone on which divination is practised) ; 

to tell fortunes, lilobwal. 

Forward, sgcbin. 

Foundation, kliun. 

Four, vosht'h, voshdkhv. 

Fox, mal (G. mela). 

Fracture, likvesh. 

Fraud, lighroval (cf. cheat). 

JR.IS. 1911. 
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Free, t'Juici'iKp'Jiol (G.) (lit. lord of head or ^-elf) ; freedom. 
ht’Juii'iiiq/hle ; lilieratcd, lit'luivisiijj'ldcli ; freely. t'Jtavi- 
sup'Jnild. 

Freeze (to), Itkvrcmi (ef. kvurem. ice) ; hoar-fro-'t, dusi-i. 

Friday, uebisk, vehish, rohish, mehi^h. 

Friend, tsal, pi. latshi, (ihkhimi (G. amkJunuKii). ke)ti : friend- 
ship, inijkt'hop'k. 

Frighten (to), liqalvc (cf. fear, muqal). 

Frog, ap'hkliv, ampihkhv (G. haqaqi). 

From. kn. 

Front (in), Hjuebui. 

Frost, kvcnem (cf. freeze and ice): frozen, lukcraiiu'. 

Froth, iter (see foam). 

Fruit, kkil (G.) : to hear fruit, lislnic: mixed fruits, khihnaklul. 
Fugitive, deserter, nainchad. 

Full, (jvcsJii, i/ueihi, ijiahi, noahi, binqoslua, imtjosliili, iiitjoshih : 
fullness, luivshile. 

Funeral, nasktijkun, lashdkJtcal : funeral feast, laqcaii. 

Fur cloak, keesh (cf. coat). 

Game (hunting), nut’likhuiuic. 

Gamecock (•? ptarmigan), iiunur. 

Garden, haqh (G.) ; vegetable garden, hirt'Iuiin (G. bo'itiin}. 
Garlic, lurru (G.). 

Gate, hazuaqor. 

Gentian (Cicntiana cruaata), dnnjet. 

Gentleman, phu'it'h, lehsittik. 

George (St.), Djuraij, Djuiiktnoq, Ik-hijitiiKii. 

Gift, siichukar (G.), zJur, .ihyr. 

Gild (to), hnkrovi (cf. gold). 

Gird (to), lilortqe: girdle, htrtq (G. uniqrlij. 

Girl, suiiaq. 

(live (to), hrdc, likhrdi, hJivdi ; he gave, trotnniic, kdiibtiiKune 
give ! sing. limit’, pi. hikhi/emd : let him give ! kochtkJnivni 
I shall give, qakhmivdi, qtidchtiadi : give us, tjahiiio 
I shall give thee, ladcliodi ; he gave to him, khuhreddii. 
Glad (to he), libnzh, UcJione : he tvas glad, at'JiuiubazJiun. 

Glass (material), dchik (G. dchika) : (tiimhler), kat'hkhul. 
Glitter, lustre, muqiirc. 
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Gloves, khcshmar, khelV hat’ lunar (G. kheh, hand). 

Gnat, kughnar. 

Go (to), Iizi, hqrab, h-hegh (to go fonvavd) ; I come, ghuri; 
I come hither, enghuri : he went, khozhoghda, amched ; go 
there ! adgher (sing.) ; go ! (pi.) osklmrid : to go thither, 
chidizi : he goes, emluiri, eskhri : they are setting out, 
csyhunkh : I shall go, esghurtnc: to go in front, lizhuegh ; 
he went in front, cmzhogh ; to go out, kalizi {ka, from). 

Goat, dakhul, p'lukv, znrai: wild goat, i/ersken : young goat, 
neghshfi, neghasht. 

God, ghertem, gJierti. ghmerti (G.), gherinet. gherbed. 

Goitre, quick. 

Gold, okvr, rokr, vokrr (G. okro) : golden, okvrcsh, oki-remuih. 

Good, khocha, dadil (cf. flower), ezalli, ezar, khochcmi. bednicri 
(good-hearted, cf. G.) : very good (used of gold in fairy 
tales), khalas : good fellow, bcdnier. 

Goose, gharghlad, gharghad, bat (G.). 

Grain (cereals), diar (cf. bread), kakal (G. cacalc, nut, grain). 

Granary, maran (G.). 

Grandfather, haha ; grandmother, dada, tata ; grandson, nebashi, 
gezlash, qcznl. 

Granite, gurna. 

Grapes, qurzcn, qurdzcn (G.). 

Grass, chqivar, halakh (G.). 

Grasshopper, m i/utzla. 

Gratitude, madil (G.), hasham. 

Gravel, (lub. 

Great, dzkhod (G. didi), kliosha. 

Green, iizhi (cf. blue). 

Grey, jxirr : greyish, inomprcv, kritheiupcnsh : grey-haired, 
khos<iiar. 

Grind (to), ligu'ch. 

Groan (to), likvctz. 

Group, dchurti (G. dchguphi). 

Grow up (to), zhilitzkhcm ; to grow, htskhem. 

Guard (to), Uqrulc (G. qaraiil). 

Guest, mushgua, miishgvn ; to be a guest, limshgcar. hmshgoral. 

Guide, sguebin, muzhvegh. 

Guilty, danashanr (G. .diavi, black). 
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Gun, t'hep'h, t'hop'h : ritle, carlune, qiit'hkliva, knhiqiit’hkh, 
kolaqut'hkhvu : liiin-baiTel, itiir (ef. Ru'.s. Gro/) ; muzzle, 
khitni: flint, toKG.) (see also cock, Initt, nimi-oil, powder, etc,). 

Habit, custom, hmt'hkve. 

Hail, skarklial : to hail, UskurkJiah . 

Hair, p’liatliL', pi. phat'livar, liist'Iiju : plait, tress, braid of 
hair, lusdujr. 

Halter, hap’hshara (G. avshara). 

Ham, lerv, lor (G. Ion). 

Hammer, tzurol, tzirol (G. tscrakn), qicabu. qieba, kuat’hkh, 
quer (G. evert). 

Hand, sht, pi. shtar, shun, t'hot’h, t'hot'hil, tvet, gen. sing, toti, 
pi. nom. total- ; right hand, mursghven tlivetlf. left hand, 
mirt’hen t’hvct’h ; nails, tzkharal: Angers, p’hkhuliar-, 
palm, mimt guigv. 

Handkerchief, lep'hkhvnash, lakvtzan. 

Hang, intr. lirkunc, tr. liqme. 

Happen (to), liqrinc-. it hapi>ened, deheqar, khochinda. 

Happy, lukchev : happiness, libednicr (G. bednieroba). 

Hard, bijgt, bycjiar (G. magart). 

Hare, rack, rachv, dim. rachuld. 

Harrow, ladchadir, bcr. 

Harvest, mosaical (G.) ; to harvest, ht’hi. 

Hat, phsakii (cf. cap). 

Hate (to), lissge : hatred, orgulob (G.). 

Have (to), lighvanc; I have, mara, mar : I have (an inanimate 
object), mighva, mughicc, mughwa : thou hast, djigva, 
djin: thou hast much money, si djiri khvai t'het’hr-. 
I had, mighvanda: thou hadst, djighvunda, dchughvan 
he had, qonda (G.) ; I have a horse, khad maqa chazh ; 
I have money, mughic t'Jiet'hr. 

Hawk, tzkhukv. 

Hay, chon ; hay meadow, lare. 

Hazel {Cori/his avellana), shtukhund (cf. nut). 

He, adcha, adja, edji. 

Head, t hkhuiii, tkhvish, thkhvini', from head to foot, t’hkhunie 
dchishkhe ; on the head, t’hkhumishi ; big-headed, ash- 
corbhan: headlong, ut’hkmul; occiput, lakhmir skull. 
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t’hkhvimihaqar : crown of the head, lat’liat’hiel ■. temple, 
laghadchir : headache, thkhumi mazig (cf. disease), 
mazKj. 

Health. hf,hdi(i‘hi. khochaindart. 

Heap, dchurti (cf. group and herd). 

Heart, gvi, gui, tju (G.) ; I wish, ijvimar (mar, I have). 

Hearth, kcra, kerai (G.). 

Heat, atliu. 

Heaven, dcts (G. zctzu). 

Heavy, tlujmi, (irami (G. mdzime). 

Heel, hagra, haguar. 

Height, didab (G. dideha), naklat'hkhi. 

Heir, emsede (^Pers.). 

Hell, dckochkhcet’h (G. dchodchokhet'hi, ^cf. dchodcho, lizard). 
Hellebore {Hellehorus orientalis), karsin (G. khans dzira). 
Helmet, azrunchi, ziiirch. 

Help (to), 0.s/ic</, htsc, limurdjn: help! (lA.), loguesht'h : let him 
help, eshulogshcda, ctilogshcda, adchguhgsheda : helpful, nad. 
Hemp, kune (G. canap’hi, cf. Lat. cannabis): hemp-seed, gnnbash. 
Hen, kaVhal (G.). 

Hence, amkhcnchu, anikhanqa, ainkhan. 

Herd, flock, dchucg (G. djogi). 

Here, aniech, amechu, ame : down here, amcchu : local, ame- 
chunash. 

Hero, dchabigri (G. chubnki). 

Hide (to), hshkhrni, lipezh (G. pharchu). 

High, ki/It'hkhi, kiitkhi, koifkhc: higher, khosiia, kiitkhi : 

highest, gun kiitkhi. 

Hill, zug (cf. place-name Zugdtdi). 

Him, mist ; himself, cdj, cdja (in Lower Svanetia), adj, adja 
(in Ushkul) ; his, nucha. 

Hither, iska, anikhav, adjkhav, umkhul. 

Hitherto, atlikhadr. 

Hive, laghob (G. rogo). 

Hoar-frost, ditser. 

Hold (to), liqdani : hold! (sing.), lekliqeden: I held, mi nuqdanan; 

thou heldest, si dchiqdanan ; he held, achus khoqdanaii. 
Hole, gap, rent, latsigr, khtini (G. khvreli). 

Holiday, viqvm (G. ukmi), lisgvresh (cf. festival). 
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Holly {Cratagus), santsi. 

Holy, tzkilian. 

Home, ar(ji : homewards, korvad (cf. house). 

Honesty, namijrtali. 

Honey, saradj, t'hvi. 

Honourable, patiounii (G.). 

Hoof, chilk (G. cJdiki, djlici), p’liol. 

Hook, fjJulk (G. khrici). 

Hoop (for casks), betq. 

Hope (subst.), lined (G.) : to hope, limcdi. 

Horn, mtidcJiu, mtdchv, karakhs (G. rku). 

Horse, ckazh, chash,daidj (G.Tatar — taidji): bay horse, mytzram ; 
piebald, dappled horse, ainluk ; flying horse (in fairy tales), 
rash (G.) ; horse with white spot on forehead, saghari cliash ; 
stallion, kuard, qivaryul: unbroken horse, knchq\ mare, 
dchag ; mounted, etiuestrian, lalsgura (from Usgvre, to 
sit): foal, sabol, sahel-, ambler, t’hukvrig (G.) ; on horse- 
back, mychazhi ; to mount a horse, chazh liskvre ; to dis- 
mount, chazhi likekli ; to saddle, lihingre : to unsaddle, 
hingirliked : to shoe, hshkadi : horseshoe, nashkadun : 
belly-band, musurian : horse-tail, haqiutd, hauquet. 

Hostage, dzeval (G. mzevali). 

Hot, at'hii, at’hvi (cf. heat). 

Hour, sat’h, saat’h (G.) ; half an hour, saul'hn/gynsga. 

House, agi, kor, qor ; uninhabited house, tiktsire, ukvtsir 
(G. okheri) ; little house, kuruld : lower story, muchida : 
upper story, darbaz. 

How, imzhi ; how much, uosha, isava. 

Howl (to), litskidi. 

Hundred, ashir (G. azi). 

Hunger, maid ; hungry, niaidar : to be hungry, libtinc. 

Hunt (to), ht’hkhvar ; hunting-ground, lat'hkhucr : hunting, 
chase, lat'h, khuial, lat’hkhuinr ; hunter, inet’hkhvar 
met’Ji kk viar, met’ h kh vert. 

Husband, dchash, dchashmi ; future husband, lechshori. 

Hut, sadfjcm (G. sadgomi), karuvi (G. caran) (cf. abode). 

I, mi (G. me). 

lee, ol, uol, hoi, kuarem. 
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Iconostasis, samkar (■? G. f>ami, three, and cari. door). 

If, okhi, ere. he, hessa. 

Ill, sick, leijinerdc, to lie ill, lizije (cf. disease). 

Image, icon, khat’h (G.). 

Immediately, shishd. 

In, std (suffix). 

Incense, snkmcl (G. .'i(icmch). 

Indecent (to be), Ushqde. 

I nexhaust ible , ushi'hikha. 

Inform (to), hknian, hbzhinc. 

Ink, mclan (Gr., G.). 

Inside, i-sta, ska, isqitn, isija, isqanchu. 

Instead, muciap’h. 

Interpreter, monin (cf. tongue). 

Interrupt (to), Uzhme. 

Into, through, Us'ja. 

Invite (to), Utsse, htznavi. 

Iron, heredj, berezh ; made of iron, bcrzhemish. berzhash : made 
of cast iron, chvhenura ; of wrought iron, UjsJtkiad. 

Itch, makliera (G. nujhieri). 

■January, Kiuujh, Kvakh. 

•Jar (large), kets ; jar, staina, staman (a liquid measure). 

•Jesus Christ, Eshn Kristc, Kristesua. 

•Tew, Vina (G. uriai) uriiai. 

•Toke (to), Ulnatsal, likhrmaral. 

•Tourney, <izavroh (G.) ; to start on a journey, hngzavre. 

•Toy, sarvoshale, khiad, Ick'hiad (G.), hkhiriid (G. sikharuli) ; 

joyful, makharobel (G. mkhiaruU), hjkhiadal (G. Ikhim). 
•Tump (to), Usknal: to jump out, up, hsqnc he jumped up, 
okhosquna ; he jumped over, kaisqine. 

•Juniper ( Juniperus sp.), dchkeru. 

•Just, right, mart'hal (G.). 

Iveg, vokhar. 

Kettle, tskJiuad, tzkhvadr. 

Key, kel, kyl (G. elite, cf. Pers. and Lat.). 

Kick, ishvd. 

Kill (to), lidgari (cf. die, death) ; he killed, adgar, adghar, 
chukhodgara ; they killed, chadqarkh, ckuadgarkh. 
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Kind, sort, nui (G.). 

Kindle (to), light a lire, Inhic. 

King, kheltiiph (G. khelmtiip'}ii‘). 

Kinsman, triim. 

Kiss, kalemqaen : to kiss, hkhluuil. 

Knee, iihulu, fiulai, kutnhii, hidaika. i/hu'ihnt'Jikh/nn. rlireq : 

he knelt, cheschoqve : knee-breeches, zcilkhm. 

Knife, giadj. 

Knock, byrgyn. 

Know (to), likJial, htzukh: not to know, )iiad»ia Itkhiil : I know, 
mitzokh, chumtfhra : you knew, dchiklialdukh : not 
knowing, ukhla. 

Ladder, kickkk. 

Lady, princess, Itip'hkel. 

Lake, inyk, tob (G. tba). 

Lamb, zhimuih, zknuyh : to lamb, hzhneghi. 

Lame, chort'ha, kvachkhai. mykli. 

Lance, spear, sJiub (G,). 

Land, ver : plot of land, adiiil (G.). 

Landslide, zheh. 

Lar.ge, khosha, dzgltid (G. didi). 

Lasso, halir. 

Late, to be late, limge. 

Laugh (to), litancd, ht^vnul, htiinud (G.) : laughter, 

(G. sdzdi). 

Laurel (Daphne ghmerata), iiuidjorn. 

Lazy (to be), limchnr, Junchirral : laz\-. inaindiii nil : laziness, 
limchtr. 

Lead, tqve, tkhO (G. tqvut) ; leaden, tqmnidi 
Lead (to), h : he led, esipi. 

Leaf, hale. 

Leather, t’hup’h, qiritaie. 

Left (hand), hoi hen (G, niartikheiiit) \ when of the 1st ]»er 
in art ell. 

Leg, thigh, makiiddiinjr. 

Lend (to), lirteni (ef. borrow). 

Length, nadchvdi. 

Lentils, A'l/.s, kiitzi. 
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Leprous, scabby, khuarm. 

Lie (to), lay, hqvre. lide: belies, khas: he lay. khadencr. lying, 
mcqvrc. 

Life, to live, hrde ; I live, kJtvtri : thou livest, kdiin : he lives. 

in : living, meidc, luvur. 

Light (not heavy), hdshi. 

Light, daylight, njhi. 

Lightning, mcgJi, mekh (G. mekhi, ef. Arab, and Arm.), hhlal. 
Like, alike, kluidjesh, madiomi. khol : like him. I . . . khid 
adcha, adchzlu mi . . . 

Like (to be), resemble, hp'heih. 

Linen, sgvir, akyr (G. shini). 

Lip, jjil : lips, mouth, pilar (G. pin). 

Listen (to), overhear, spy, lirnari, hfnari, lihnari : I listen, 
kltornari : listen ! (sing.), lokhhiinar. 

Litter, stretcher, chat'hr. 

Little, kotol. 

Live (to), hzue ; he lived, kluUuial ; living, alive, lytar. 

Liver, qvizhe (G. (jlividzld. 

Lizard, hadit’hukv. 

Load, baggage, ban.i (G.). 

Load a gun (to), h^qr, libqriir. 

Loan, hmpshten. 

Lock of a door, ki/liar (cf. key). 

Long, djoch. 

Look (to), hsqdi, lufdi, zhilitivaiie : he looks, kot'hdzi/i-, look! 

(pL), kaiakhMjtddal. zhakhtsvaned. 

Lord, God, p'hud. 

Lose (to), likravt. 

Louse, tidi (G. tih). 

Lousewort {PediculanH utropurpurea, Xord.), incnkcl. 

Love, Ulat ■. to love, blat : O beloved Christ I ai lilo Qriste : 
thou lovedst, dchaltaii. 

Low, Ickva (G. kvcna) ; lower, chube, dzurmit. 

Lung, pcmlivda (G. philtvi, qdiirtvi). 

Madder (llubta tiiictoria),handra (G.) (cf. azalea), (Mingr. ciidi-o). 
)Magpie, khavich. 

Maize, aimiiid (G.), simidi ; maize straw, chala (G.). 
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Hake (to), do, hclu'vi. hs(icm, h'.ht'liiil). Itcliui/tc. Iicliiitc, hsqi : 
they made, uchimnhli. okJisqekh. 

Man. »uiye (homo), mnsiiahl, iivu/more (vir) . little man. mnrol: 
manline-S';. Uuiu). 

(Mane, qj'kajjhal (G. p'hap hari). 

Manger, 

Maple {Acer camjjastrr), ptjchrra. 

Mare, chag, pi. chagar. 

Mark, sign, niAiani (G.). 

Marriage, nishnoga (ef. niAiuni, mark). 

Marry a wife (to), Uqi, hchizhal, lachuhal. lichizlic . he 
married, iqi, hniachizJte: to perform the wedding ceremony, 
Itgurgune (G.) (cf. G. gvirgvim, crown) ; uumarried man, 
Kchi'ha: married man, lijkhekJic : man who wishes to 
marry, mcchizkal : not every man can marry, liakhval chi 
mad khohits. 

Marry a husband (to). Utzvile, litzvilal: married woman, 
qahitzuile : unmarried woman, utzvila. 

Marsh, bog, dchib, chuib (G. dchaobi). 

'Marten, qtren (G. cverna). 

Mary (St.), Lamaria, Lamria. 

Mass (to celebrate), htbidi. 

Master, lord, phusd, p’huit'h. 

Mead (li(iuor), rang (G. ruki). 

Meadow, ladchma. 

Meal (breakfast, dinner), nlnp’Ji : slight meal, khcvs. 

Measure, lazma (G. zorni) : to measure, lizmc (G. zomicrcha). 

Mediator, luctzkhiiil, viotzkul (G. luotzikuli^ envoy, apostle). 

Medicine, zkagar, zluujiar ; medicine man, melt' her. qad. 

Medium, central, nesga, mane.n/iire. 

Meet (to), limkhvi, hkhrie: meet us! (sing.), enkhvid : to go to 
meet, lizzvi. 

Meeting (of people), lukhor. 

Melon, nesvi (G.) ; water-melon, harpiizak. 

lilelt (to), thaw, lipzhunc. 

Mention (to), lirshvni. 

Merchant, ghvadchar (G. vad/ari). 

Merciful, mcddian (G. madliani). 

Mercy, blessing, lamziir. 
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ilerry, khijrul (G. mkJiiartili) : merriment, khin (G. Ikhini) ; 
to be merry, Ulkhne (G. Ikhinoha). 

Michael Archangel, Mtikcm Tharimjzel. 

Midnight, isglet’h (ef. night). 

Milk, htdjo, ludje (G. rdza) : sour milk, martiyccn (G. matsoni): 
to milk, gali ; milker (masc.), mtisJuii. 

Mill, Ickvecr (G. tsiskcdi) : millstone, .diint. 

iMillet, p’liatv, putu, potv (G. p'hctci). 

^lind, wit, fhvel, t’hwel: intelligent, t'hvdiun. 

Mmgrelia, Mingrelian, ; native of Mingrelia, 

Miracle, sakvrel (G. sacvirvcU). 

Mirror, nark (G. sarcc) (cf. Russ, zarkalo) : to look in the glass, 
U-surkal. 

Miserly, tiUKjuil. 

Misfortune, dchir (G. djin, plague), ubdorob (G. tibeduroba) ; 
to become poor, lidchir. 

Mist, dimhjL'il, bintv, nid (G. nidi). 

Mistake (to make a), liqcd. likiad : you have made a mistake, 
adjqat’hkh. 

Mistress (leman), lelat. 

Mix (to), lichdune, lichdinc. 

Moisture, mijzhir. 

^londay, Dcshtish, Do.ditish, Diieshdiah, Dedidish, Doshdish 
(cf. moon). 

Money, t’hct’hr (G.) : varchkhil (G. veitzklii, silver). 

Monk, bcr (G.). 

Month, dosht’hiil, makhe, t'hcv (G. //R'/u'c), pi. t'hevar. 

Moon, dosht'hid, doshdul: moonrise, do.didhdakhad ; eclipse of 
the moon, doshdhdibiirc : full moon, iiveshi doshdul ; new 
moon, inokhe doshdul (cf. young). 

Morning, qham, ham, dziner, dzinar (G. dda), dzuiiur, dziirva ; 
in the morning, i/hainas, hams. 

Moss, khavis (G. khuvsvi). 

Mother, ti, did (G. deda), dia, di (in caressing form, dcde, dialii). 

Mother-in-law, dimt'hd (G. dedamt'hdi). 

Mountain, t’hangh, zugar, t’hanaqh, pi. t'hamjhur; to cross 
a mountain, lit’hnaghi ; mountainous, t'hanghiash ; 
mountain chain, zaghar, zagiar: mountain top, t’hangha- 
kunchil ; mountain foot, i’hanghadzir (G. dziri, root). 
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Mourn for (to), lai/iian. 

Mouse, sJuUkj. 

Moustache, iiliiuis]i. nriiuisli. iilniasliar (G. ulrnsJu). 

Mouth, Miurhli. lalira, ui',likv, jiiltir (lips) ; yuiils, nratial. 

)Move (to), hl'liqvt lined, liJit'hnne : he moved (himself), ct'hku- 
than ; we moved, kaflikut'hainl : they moved, kidai 
kut'hakh. 

Mow (to), reap. Idi. luhnw ; mower (fern.), nitadii. 

Much, khvas, kkvai, khuai. nuisard, rohnsh. ohaih : as much, 
niazu. osha. 

Mud, talakJt (G.) ; muddy, tulkhaar. 

(Multiply (to), hjih shire. 

Mushroom (edible), ikohut. 

Music, lashniar. 

Musket, qurmd, thop'ha (G. t'hophi). 

Mutton, uihakiashleghv (cf. sheep and meat). 

Muzzle, bore, nicJilehva. 

.My, nushjii, nujsluivi, niishku, nushkui, nitsln/aa, pi. nnhi/rei. 

Nail (of iron), dchkiiaivl, iniisniar, Insniar, hnisinan (G.). 
Naked, bare, mcfqop'he. metqrp'he. </hvcrkle. 

Name, zhakhe (G. .siikheli). 

Narrow, nakhntsi. 

Nastiness. I'eh. 

Nausea, khola ijuinm (cf. bad, heart, and disease). 

Navel, cliijj (G. iljqjt), shtikhr. 

Near, p'hcdia, qi'hedi, p'hedia^. 

Necessary, khaku, chnkhaku : he needs bread, achas khakii 
diar: for marria.£;e a ,nood man is necessary, liakhrah 
khochd mare khaku. 

Neck (throat), qia, qca (G. qcli), qinchkh, kiimh (iia|)e of neck) 
(G. ciiitsi) ; necklace, lehar, ditrar (of. beads). 

Needle, ne-sqal (G. nenisi), nuf-ske. 

Neiith (to), lichirkhtne (G.), lit'hi/iti/ne. 

Neiithlwnr, niezhel (G. mezoheh). 

Nephew, nihashin, nehashi (cf. i;randson). 

Nest, -sabdar (G. bnde, .sahiidari). 

Net. dchachm {dchadjvi, G.). 

Nettle, merchel (Mingr. dchiidchele). 
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Nevertheless, cslti. 

New, tnakhe (cf. youns'- 

Netvs, unibac, canbaii (G. amhavi). 

Night, let'll ; midnight, tsiflet'h : to-night, bazi : in the ni,ght, 
huit'hshr. 

Niue, clikhiira (G, tzkhni). 

No, not, (h’iii'rt, mwlnm. nom, nuiii, deme, dem. doiii, desh, 
deinif,, mad, made, madeo, madii, mama: do not, num as 
prefix with imperative ; do not do that (sing,), nom 
kliicdi alas. 

Nobleman, varg (G, vargi, worthy). 

Nobody, daar, dcr. 

Noise, tqbip'h. 

Noon, isijladcijh (cf. day and midnight). 

Nose, nafkhvna, lopklma, nepkhnna : nostrils, ncshtral. 

Nothing, madma, mama. 

November, Sasisli. 

Now, at'likhe (G. ckhla, ats). 

Nowhere, deme, demeyhmu : no whither, demt'he. 

Number, sheld ; 1, eshkhu : first, mankvij : 2, lori, hen, lervi ; 
second, meric : 3, semi ; third, mesmc: 4, voshtkhv, fourth, 
mesht’hkhie : 5, vokhiishd : fifth, mekhishdc ■, 6, usgva, 
ustjvaslid ; 7, ishjvid ; 8, ara ; 9, chkhara ; 10, ieshd ; 
11, ieshd eshkhu: 12, ieshd ion: 20, ierveshd : 21,ierveshdi 
eshkhu: 30, semeshd (samve.shd,cncsht'hi,esht'h): 40, vosht- 
khveshd (urinervcsht'hi): 60, vokhvishdeshd: 60, usgvashd: 
70, tshgudaashd: 80, araashd: 90, chkJtarashd: 100, ashir: 
101, ashir eshkhu: 200, wriashir : 300, semashir : 1,000, 
at'has : 10,000, lesht'hat'has. 

Nurse (wet), dzidzai (G. dzidzu). 

Nut, sht'hekhi, shtukhund, skdikh, gak (cf. hazel). 

Oak, dchihra, djigra. 

Oath (to take an), hjmbanal. 

Oats, zint'hkh, suntkho, magdenar. 

Obedient, muhnan. 

Ofi’ended (to be), lisdike: they were offended, at’hsastkunkh. 

Offering (an), namzurun. 

Often, khvat (cf. much). 
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Old, meclii. ilitnwl ; older, nui'ilirn, )iinkJn'iihili : old age, limuchv : 
old man. mrchi ; old woman, )ih’chi .ritnil : to grow old. 
liniche: elected village elder, maklivshi. 

On, .'hi (.suffix). 

One, CihkJtii. ?rsJtkhii. es/io, ahn. f^hkhvi : one at a time. 

t'huit'hi (G.). 

Onion, kJidkhr iG.). 

Only, (jar, alaoun-. 

Open (to), hki'f: opien ! (pi.), karcd. iiuqaretl : they opened, 
miqnrckh ; wide open, mukat . 

Opinion (hope), tmed (G.). 

Or, eel. 

Osset (an), muhvi. -uival. musav : o«setian, '•avadi, saviasJi, Ik'ih. 
Other, another, merha, meriiic, idujcn. 

Our, (ji'i/sh/ivci, (jvnhkir, ijculiiic. 

Out. outside, qa : from the outside, kainen ; out of doors, qiim. 
Ox, khan (G. khari), qan : an ox that has never been yoked, 
ti‘,khrai: an ox with a white spot on the forehead, shkhanl 

Pace, .step, hrukh : between the legs, nabrakh^. 

Pail, qah, ficr/dn. 

Pair, tqub (G. tqtihi). 

Palm, span, karntn. 

Pan (frying), inp hai (G. tapha, tap'Inici). 

Paper, kahihai'd (G. kaijhnldt). 

Paradise, saintd'hkhr (G. ^amot'hlhc). 

Part, portion, vntlu, iniqnl (G. /Mtsili). 

Part (to), separate, hqvle. 

Pass, defile, gor.ge. t'hlitp'h. t'hiiibi. fhiihi. t'hiibn. t'huhrr. ttnb 
(dat. t/ibci'i), trib (G. khrob/i). 

Pasture, barar: mountain iia-uuro. Inklioard. bikitv: haytield, 
hire. 

Path, hikdnhan. (laOuni. 

Patient, inot'hnuni’ (G.). 

Peace, hrqul. 

Peach, atam (G.). 

Peacock, p'harsJimaqi (G.). 

Pear, iti-kdi. bi/t'^ikh, i/-s/,r. 

Pearl, marqlit, marqli. mnrqnh (G. and Pers.). 
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Pearls (string of), on woman's costume, ijrekhel. 

Peas, (jhedcr, (jhodai. qedpr (cf. small and beans) 

Pebble, gravel, <jHh. 

Pen, kalam (G.). 

Penis, qom (G. qle). 

People, klhilkk (G.). 

Perhaps, Kichs, ii/tdjc. 

Permit (to), hkhcie: permit me! (sing.) khakhrt. 

Pheasant, dakhokhu, khokhucb (G. khokhohi). 

Pig, khom, kham, takh : sow. ne-v (G. nezit) : sucking-pig, 
(jucch (G. (jodjt). 

Pigeon, miiki, inudv. 

Pillow, halish (G.). 

Pine-tree iPiuuh stlvcstnsK iihmith, (io(iib. 

Pipe (for tobacco), Intltnd (cf. drink and smokeh 
Pistol, tanhucha (G. dambadia), laqhhta) ■ 

Pitchfork, p'lutt^dl (G. phutzkhi). 

Pity, Ditizliur : to pity, litklabe. 

Place (room, iinartcrs, abode), larda. inukab : place (generally), 
adijil (G.). 

Place (to), put, lidisq, lidi. U<icm : I place, nun^dn : thou placest, 
djaida ; he places. k]iiif<di( : he placed, ('smtlui. (ubju (G.), 
umaf<t’Juiiid(i. 

Plague, zbani (G. zJiaini). 

Plane (to), litcdic. 

Plank, lihitzar (G. p'httzan). 

Plate, >>(iin (G.) (i.e. ? 

Play (to), ImJiiiil, lifiJitr<i(il. 

Pleasant, .susmimi;; (G. su.snnuoi'iio). 

Pledge, bet, wager, dznnd (G. nudzlrn). 

Plough, ( I hunt set ill, (jcnizish : to plough, likhtii . ploughiiig- 
time, likhniid (G. vhkhnuv, I idoiigh). 

Plum, khuti (G. kliui'i), burqcn. 

Pocket, dchib (G.). 

Poisonous, khural,shkhaini<in (GdysJikhiiinaf. to poison, lizhtjeni. 
Poor, dclurai", to become poor, lidchir (G.). hi/lniilw . poor 
man, iiharib (G.). 

Poplar (Popiilus fiviniila), ickhiifa. 

Porter, bearer, tnttkap'hi. 
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Pot, tiinu (G. hjtluDii). 

Potato, l-artonl. 

Pound (Ib.l, f/irvanqd (G.). 

Pour (to) out, lniv>]it- : pour out! (sing. I, 

Powder, zluKj, dciKKje: powder-horn, vo-iiai. 

Power, strength, klinmsliadi : iiowerful, lokmaGi. 

Praise, zhakhc (cf. name,) ; praiseworthy, lotakh ; to praise, 
hpliaslid V. ludhshi'di. 

Pray (to), limzi/n, linzuri, hkJuind : prayer, lotz (G.). 

Precipice, bjhiiit'h. nadzqvib. 

Prepare (to), hmarc ■ iirepare ! (pL) lamamd. 

Present, gift, scichiikar (G,). 

Press (to), crush, oppress, linqh. 

Price, pj’has (G.), 

Priest, hap, pup. 

Prince, vanj (cf, G, to be worthy), fhaud, (G. fhavad). 

Princess, lady, lup/hkcl : iirmcess in fairy tales, nanul. 

Prisoner, tqve (G,), gen, tqvemi ; to take prisoner, lirmi. 
Probably, gheurd, heurd. 

Promise, lip’litze (cf, G. p'hitzi, oath). 

Property, lemghvcni. 

Provisions, lezia. 

Prudence, hjnt’Jikhal. 

Pudendum muliebre, biiduin (cf. pludu, G. muteli and Lat.). 
Pumpkin, kuakhnc. 

Punishment, saidchel (G.) : to punish, libijrdjeh. 

Pup, p'hakvna. 

Pupil, let'hvn (cf. teacher). 

Pure, t&qdian : purest, inatsqidiane : Holy Gho.st, Tsqdian Qvin 
(cf. soul). 

Purse, djiirdan. 

Pursue (to), follow, run after, lighvech, hddicm. 

Put (to), lidisg, hdemi, lidi, ligem, hkchc, zhdxjom (cf. to 
place) ; put ! (sing.), eskach, .zhatag, to put on, laide, 
likvem. 

()uail, shqazh, ihqazkv. 

Quarrel, ladtal, qarqash. Idznal: to quarrel, hshal. 

Queen, dedphal (G.). 
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Quickly, chqard (G.). 

Quiet, tsiiuar (G.). 

Quite, meluid. 

Quoth he, c.scr, roqv, iir, u, v (cf. affixed G. o). 

Rain, ivucitkiui, ucltldta. 

Rainhow, didsiluuiq (cf. heaven and i^irdle). 

Raise up (to), hkchc ; he raised, ankache, akhkachin. 

Rake, Udtdik, lap'ht.zkhir (G. p'hotzkhi). 

Ramrod, chkhtr. 

Ransom, bakht>a)'. 

Rare, dutdikhel ; rarity, dicinl (G.). 

Raspberry, inqlia, vijkh. 

Rat, mad-dtidai. 

Raven, (jhicmal, dchiver (? crow). 

Raw (beef), znkki (cf. blood). 

Razor, t.-ahv, tsab. 

Read (to), Uchi'di; he read, tzcvikitkha (G.). 

Ready, Inmarad. 

Real, dadil (G.) (cf, flower and good). 

Reap (to), mow, liti (cf. mow) ; mower (masc.), vujt'hi. 
Recognize (to) (a person), liter. 

Red, tzine (G. tsit'lich), tziinu, tzurni, tzurmi. tsornij. 

Refusal, car. 

Rejoice (to), hchone, Ukhiadal. 

Related, akin, tsaiii. 

Remain (to). Used : he remained, ainsad, asud : they remained, 
(U)isiidkh. 

Remember (to), zliiUshqed , lisliqad ; he remembered, zhilakli- 
shqad. 

Repent (to), lihdijre. 

Reproach, inundrev (G. tsaqredreha) . 

Recpiest (a), shqom, hkJitjnil. 

Resemble (to), lidchem ; he resembles him, khadcliish ; thou 
resemblest me, si madchisk. 

Resiiect (to), likitzkhav, lishijural. 

Rest (to), iishen, lishvein, liskiicm : unresting, nsmcqali. 

Return (to), come back, litckli, ijoshlitckk, Umckh-, they returned, 
oskt'hat’hakh, vont’hakh; he has returned, lakhtakh. 
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Revile (to), ht'^ral. 

Rhododendron Cauea-;icum, skore (liner., iliiiLir., and Gurian, 
shken, 9R. Ponticiim). 

Rib, ktp (G. t!^iho, ef. thread) ; ribs, le-vj (cf. side). 

Rich man, diihtr (G. induhin) : to become rich, lidduii. 

Ridicule, Iitrv: ridiculous, latiunur (G. Mtzinan). 

Rifle, qut'likhca. 

Right hand (cf. hand), lenqven, lervivan ; when of the 1st pers., 
mumiveii ; on the right, lerskuankhcn, lersqiiomkhoi. 

Ring, miiikad, in/iikiad (cf. blacksmith, wrought iron, horseshoe, 
chained, fettered). 

Ringworm, lut/khclujl, Ickhchi. 

Ripe, )iiiilu. 

Rise (to', get up, lujnal. 

River, fits, dcJiula, dchujqidiu (cf. water) ; rivulet, lithiild, tnqaro 
(G.), %arak, tuihra, '?.unyel. 

Road, ihuq, shuqq, shuqv, shuk, iliukv, gen. -dtiikwi, pi. nom. 
shtikwur : to make a road in the snow, lichabr. to make 
a road, lishkwi. 

Rob (to), hqkldti (cf. G. ghalatt, treachery). 

Rock, kodi, qodja. 

Roof, hiqaar, '? /nsg. 

Root, bcchashuam, dzir (G.). 

Rope, t'hoqi, t'hoqe (G. i’hoci)- 
Rose (Rosa sp.), qiiari (G. vardi). 

Rosy-faced, p'herihh (G., cf. colour). 

Rotten, iiiekvrc. 

Round, circular, quahut, qirqold, iitnrqvel, inijrqtifil (G. inn/rii li) : 

round about, mctzkhcphc. 

Row, series, tzkiirr. 

Rum, destruction, khatsa, akra ; ruin (building), utrn/hrc. 

Run (to), lichiine, hchuvie, lint ; to run away, lichcd. 

Rye, muna^h (winter rye), kale, kul (summer rye). 

Sack, dmdsra. 

Sacrifice (to), liliiciit: sacrifice, lalqena, qcrdi. 

Sad (to be), hlhklntc. 

Saddle, humiir (G.), kekh ; pack-saddle, kap'h \ to saddle, lihinqre, 
zhilthunqiri. 
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Salt, (Ichim ; salted, hjdjim. 

Saltpetre, quairhliihi (cf. (/vardiila). 

Sand, kuishau, kvislie (G. kvisha) : sandy, krishar. 

Satiated, baimar, ynubi^. 

Saturday, Sabtlnn, Sap'htni, Samtin. 

Save (to), IGhed. 

Saw, tile, klicrkh (G.) 

Say (to), hqv/s(j, Ukvisa: you told me, inaqved : I say, chuidcJr, 
he said, lakJickiin, qalaqv (G.), qakhaqi, laqv, khaqr ■. let 
him say, kliaqves ; what hast thou to say ? ma dcluiiih-i 
leqristi ? 

Scabbard, ucrchkh. 

Scarcely, vcdn. 

Scatter (to), throw, hshtc, Itshdc, lujcninbc. 

Scissors, t'hurked, t'hrkiad, tnrkate (G. inacratcli). 

Screw, dchakhrak (G. khrakhnili). 

Scythe, incrclul. 

Sea, dzuqhva (G. zqhva). 

Seal, hcdchcd (G. and Russ.). 

Secretly, ukba. iiukbad, hiupzluinad, laJidcind, vuqhad. 

See (to), litzcd : I saw, amad : thou sawest, dcJiidjva, udiud : he 
saw, akhad, naukhc (G. nokhvu). 

Seed, lashi. 

Seek (to), lat'hkhcl, ht'hkhcU. 

Seize (to), linni : they caut;ht, seized him, udirmkli. 

Seldom, mcrkhald. 

Sell (to), Ufdi, lilifdi ; to sell dear, Uhvdi dzi'ird (G.) : to sell 
cheap, hhvdi icp'hd (G.). 

Send (to), hzzi lit'houc: he sent, kacadzHzc, kadzuzt\ adzuze : 

send them here ! (sing.), at'hzuz. 

September, Mykakh. 

Sermon, qddaq (G. k((d(iych(t). 

Serpent, uidch, nidcheb, tiidchclii, ridclt, hertsciu, neb, hich. 
Servant, vioznan, p’hamli (? famulus), momt^akhvir (G. sam&ak- 
huri) \ travellin.g servant, maidservant, t/iooi'Ji/ (G.). 
Serve (to), limsakhere (G.), hsip ; I serve, khvcinsakhvrc (G.). 
Seven, tsbgrid (G. .•ibvidi). 

Sew (to), hsJtkhbi, zkilihlikldn. 

Shadow, shade, maheni (’? chimera), mahrern. 
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Shaft of a cart, markhtl (Arah., G. iiiaikhili, sledi^'e). 

Shame, shjuiy (G. sirtzkhcih). 

Sharp, bki/rt. 

Shave I to) (act.), lit\bi(n ; shaven, lutJmic. 

Sheaf, lenchvcr (G. mdchyli'idi). 

Sheath, ifcndikh. 

Shed. A'c.s/e/. 

Sheep (ram), ohak, iiholtka, iihcclifik : (ewe). 

Sheepskin coat, kcedi. 

Shelter, Hidiji’in, .vuliinnu, Mihjticm (G.), hujua. 

Shepherd, lauhleijk, andav. 

Shining, brilliant, mi/ki/yy. 

Shirt, p'hatiin. 

Shoes, her, chap'hul: bast shoe, dcliahr (cf. boots). 

Shoot (to), mat'hkuep'Ju, liihycp'h (cf. gun). 

Shore, pitn, dz(jid (G. cide). 

Short, meky-dide. 

Shoulder, bard.i, hardchtli, UuilcdUi ; shoulder-blade, lmt(pni, 
hiirdiinl. 

Shout, cry, kil (G.). 

Shovel, lai/htr, laklur, laukhe, nichap'li (G. nickahi) . 

to shovel snow from the roof, lihjhulti. 

Shut (to), linkhuemi. 

Sickle, naditdk, naditk. 

Sickness, Iikjc (cf. disease). 

Side, t'Jupdj, lei(j (ribs) ; fro'in that si<le, echlJien : from this side, 
unikhen ; on that side, echkJian. 

Silent (to lie), hchumc (G.), likutsc. 

Silk, ([(tdck. 

Silver, vorchkhil (G. ccrtdchli) ; silversmith, yuchlJiili inislikid : 

made of silver, cuichkhilidi, t.sqeiili'.Ji. 

Sin, t'lodc (G.), tbod, jil. t'iodny. 

Sing, lujhral (cf. play). 

Sister, dackvir, pi. dadchura, udil, pi. lardilK (cf. G. dit). 
Sister-in-law (daughter-in-law), t'helukni, pi. lat'ludidua. 

Sit (to), hsjyye, Ithqvre, .ththsqyye: sit down ! (pi.), che‘,(jurdal; 
he was sitting down, lakhsqnrda he sat down, slulakha- 
qurdd ; mounted man, laUqura. 

Six, uhqiKi, uHijua, usqcii (G. ckvsi). 
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Sixty, iius(ivas]t(l, rti'^/irashd. 

Skin, hide, fluqj'Ii, tiip'h Uivare), ke-fh. 

Skuiiiy, thm, djaahm. 

Skirt, kult'ha (G.). 

Skull, t'likhvimi liuqar. 

Sky, detz, deq. 

Slab of stone, sbendik. 

Slave, p'hamJi (cf. Lat. famulus), <ilekh (G.) (cf. servant). 

Sledge, sau, nava, huv (cf. Russ. m-ni). 

Sleep, u,zh : aleepy, makduar : to sleep, livzlii'\ to put to sleep, 
lii'zliunc {vzh in the verb is uzh in the noun). 

Sleeve, dchrcnezh. 

Slip (to), h(H‘h, Inert. 

Slipper, kosJinI. 

Slope of a mountain, p'haplud (cf. ascent). 

Slowly, tsqnard (G.), fhanuislid. 

Small, line, netsin (■? G. nazi), khokhra. 

Smallpox, muijhvai, boqir : pock-marked, namqhavar, nabyvir 
{miKjhvui, flowers, .so in G. flowers and smallpox are both 
khvavilni). 

Smell, odour, qcin, kitin (cf. soul) ; to smell, hkhaiie ; there was 
a smell of, h'Ditkanda. 

Smith, iiiuahkid ; smithy, la^thkda.ih. 

Smoke, kuaiu (G. cvamh): to smoke (of a chimney), Ukiiami ; 

to smoke tobacco, t'hut'huni ht'hre (i.e. to drink). 

Snaffle, bcqln-ir. 

Sneeze (to), lichctikkunc. 

Snore (to), likhi/rtiinc, ht’hkholi. 

Snow, mils, dim. miisuld, shtur ; snowstorm, kuse (? also snow- 
drift) ; frozen snow, /lo/ (cf. ice) ; to snow, lishdve; it is 
snowing, shdurc-, to make a road in the snow, hchabi ; 
snowshoes, tkilmare. 

Snub-nosed, bant'ha. 

So much, adjzum, amzum, cchsheld (cf. number). 

Socks, kheral. 

Sofa, lurqim (cf. couch and for root, round). 

Soft, menshqvc, menshqvar. 

Sole of foot or boot, qbokcnd. 

Solid, durable, jihiirsaq. 
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Somebody, dni'iiltul, cr, ere, tarcaU'. 

Somethin^', iinvale, male, ucma. 

Sometimes, aenni/, e'yesin, khtiai duias (ef. much). 

Son, ije^al (adult), brp'hsh (boy) ; adopted son, iiczidd Iwjne : 

son-in-law, chizhe, pL chizhal and lachzha. 

Song, liijliral (G. sim'jJf'ra) (cf. play and sing), laijrul. 

Sorcerer, qad (cf. medicine man). 

Soul, quin, hiiin (cf. smell ; in Mingrelian slitirt has also this 
double sense, and cf. dukk in Euss.). 

Sour, zhav (G. nizhave), mokhim (G. tamakhi). 

Sow (to), lihiihi (ef. seed). 

Sow, iiL'zc, neiu (G.). 

Span, kamin (cf. hand). 

Sparrow, quincli. 

Speak (to), say, Umbavi, Imhical, liyunjuli. linjad (cf. say) 
(cf. G. a)ubavi) speak! say! (sing.), khonubav. 

Spend (to), likhirdiavi (G.), likhman : to squander, Itbake. 
Spider, ? op’hojyhai (in G. op’hop’hi, hoopoe). 

Spirit, qvhi (cf. soul). 

Spirits, liquor, hantq (G.). 

Spit (for cooking), ihampuiur (G.), and cf. ramrod in Euss. 

Spit (to), Uthijnr. : to spit upon, khatbunu. 

Spoil (to), damage, lirashvi. 

Spoon, ki.s (G. covzi). 

Spring, fountain, inuzuab, nuiivah, uirak (knjd). 

Springtime, lup'hkhv, kumlizal. 

Spur, dc.s (G. dt’Zi). 

Staff, stick, club, hikht ; ironshod staff', iHtdc/irru (cf. alpenstock). 
Stag, lachii, liickv. 

Stammerer, bcknii (G. hrqu, hrqvili). 

Stand (to), lupti;-, standing, mi'qiip : 1 stand, mt kkcuq-. thou 
standest, .si kliaq ; he stands, adcha khwi. 

Star, antlikhuask (G. viirscchti'i), aiitqrsiin, (intiicii.sii. 

Starling, purpuntl. 

Sta\- (to), list’d (ef. remain). 

Steal (to), likct’ III’)- ; they stole, t’hkuit' hkh. 

Steel, p'hohid (G.). 

Steel for striking fire, mort'hav, hikhach, biki’ch. 

Steep, kach, tsap'hkh. 
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Stern, severe, niuklidji. 

Stick, ji'Jiairu, p'hai-it. 

Stinking, mukvnia (cf. smell). 

Stirrup, avzhand, abzhand (G. avzhanda). 

Stocking (of cloth), bcr (cf. shoe). 

Stomach, madchik. 

Stone, bach, Itirn, nuikokh ; big stone, bouhler, (jurna (cf. 

granite) : white stone, miuikhu ; stony, bachaar. 

Stool (three-legged), bodcliq. 

Store, provision, kliordchi (G.), lesiz. 

Storm, inuota, bikhv. 

Story-teller, narrator, mcmbiialdu (cf. speak). 

Straight, direct (adv.), mctscind. 

Straw, chul (G.), jtart. 

Strawberry, basq. 

Strength, khamsha. 

Stretch (to), lijt'hkkune, kbit : stretched, hujzune ; in order to 
stretch, lagt'hkhunad. 

Strike (to), hkulplu ; I strike, qaliqulp’hi: he struck, kakhakhud. 
Stroke, naqi’r (G.). 

Strong, badaiji, lokniash, li/khinash, ntaijar (G.), hi/i/t. 

Stump, bik. 

Stupid, udjkviv (G.) ; stupidity, tunbazh, udchkviv (cf. wit). 
Succeed (to) ; he succeeded, adj'fir. 

Such, aimjuar (G.). 

Suck (to), Utssdani ; suckling, isqamechain. 

Suddenly, 

Suffer (to), lit'Jtmiiic (G.). 

Suffice (to), lin : it will he enough for us, qni/rar. 

Sugar, alinkar (G.). 

Suit (to), limarq. 

Sulphur, qoqir (G. qoqirdi). 

Summer, zui, amzav (cf. year). 

Summit, t'hkhum (cf. head), kvindchil. 

Sun. inuih, mizh (G. mze), '? mlok; sunlight, mizhi narhi 
iiuzhtmnarhi ■. .sunrise, mizlii lakkad, mizki latsad’, sun 
set, mizhi lahar, inizhi laz ; eclipse of the sun, mizh 
hbiirc. 

Sunday, Mishladi’<i (cf. sun and day). 
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Superfluous, inasar, nametan (G.). 

Supper, vakhiluim (G.). 

Surprised (to be), liskvrole: he was surprised, afh^nkvrahiiuht. 

Surroitnd (to), litikhc2)’]i : to be surrounded, htskJiajik : he 
surrounded, a kl) tskhep’ku. 

Suspect (to), Ubndi (G.). 

Svanetia, Shvan: Svanetian, Mu>.]itr, Muslivin . native of 
Svanetia, mush ran. 

Swallow, shilaral. 

Swallow (to), hrtqri. 

Sweet, mudchkhvi, khoja (/dmasch (i.e. good taste). 

Swelling, tumour, mijskir. 

Swiftness, hjncltkar (G.). 

Swim (to), ht-revi. 

Sword, dashna, dim. daslinil (G.), klunal (G.) : hilt, niidchr : 
blade, hcrczh (ef. iron) : edge, uiihkv. 

Table, talxa.i (G.), stol (Russ.) ; round table with three legs, 
p’hichk'. tablec-loth, c/t/f/ii-s/t tabaq. 

Tail, liakved, hakvad. 

Take (to), liked, hpshe, h, hbishd ; let us take, lelkuded-. he 
took, enie , ad le ; take! (sing.), : to take out, hshuvne, 

litkhe ; they took out, it’hkhekh ; to take away, liklii, lajhi , 
he took away, emkhin : to take off, Ukchc, hkedi : ho took 
off, cliokhokida. 

Tall, khocha tanish (cf. great and tani G., form). 

Tape, ribbon, suinai (G. zonari). 

Tav, })' line (G. p'hisi). 

Tea, chain (G. chat). 

Teach (to), ht’lirri (cf. pupil); teacher, inat’hvn. 

Tear, kiim, pi. kumrar, kiin: to shed (throw) tears, likranc. 

Tear oft' (to), litqrp'lie. 

Teat, nipifte, lus, bjiis, diidid (G. dzudzn). 

Telescope, sjjygiass, milionka, niib/uen. 

Tell (to), say, bqrisq, limbui, Ukiadi (cf. .say, .speak) ; tell me I 
vickvt’h, (jvebt’h (sing.), akhumbucfh (pi.) ; they told, 
kokhumbavekh : you told me, niaqved ; he will tell thee, 
dchcqrni. 

Temple (of the head), laqhavhir. 
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Ten, c^lid. 

Tether (to), hhem (G, hmn, to bind); the tethered horse broke 
loose, lithe cha-hd anqvits: he is tethered, kliab. 

Thank (to), likltittiini. 

Thankful (to be), lihazh ; he will be itrateful, khehzJu. 

That (dent.), cdclu (G. rse). 

Thaw (to), melt, hpzhnne. 

Then, at that time, (onvf/srr, echku, echkas, ncliqit. 

Thence, eelwn, echkhtni. 

There, clutqhal, cchtchu, cche (a long way off), echo, cckau, 
eclikhe, echochvm (near at hand). 

They, adiutr, ediiur, min : their, adinirenh ; them, mutt’. 

Thick, .stc/ (G. skidi). 

Thief, kvit'h. 

Thigh, phoq. 

Thimble, wt'hat'hr (G. int'liit'hiiri) (cf. finger). 

Thin, nct-sin (ef. small), dotchol: to grow thin, chulicJikhep'h, 
Uchklipp'Ii : I have grow thin, chvochkhap’ h. 

Think (to), lichne, lichkvari : they thought, eschinekh : let him 
not think ! qttreu’n. 

Third, me-nna (G. mesame). 

Tliirst, mup'kuir, to thirst, lip'liiie: thirsty, ubza. 

This, al, (di, ala, ale, am, aim (G.). 

Thither, ciuptd, cchad (a long way oft'), echlhav (near at hand), 
cchkhan. 

Thorn, tzaii. 

Thou, .S7. 

Thought, oi'imon, mind (azri G.), isuazr. 

Thread, kip, kip'h (see rib). 

Threaten (to), likhiiznal. 

Three, hcmi (G. sami) ; thrice, ■'tamdchcl (G.). 

Threshing-floor, kerr, kiavir, kal : to thresh, liklari. 

Throat, qinchkh, qia (G. qrli), kJutrkli (G. qarqanto). 

Through, lisqa. 

Throw (to), liki-a nc, Uqvane, lipdiditva, lishde. likvi’t ; he threw, 
udkvar, akhp'hinhl : I shall throw, ot'hqrane: thrown, 
inesbdc. 

Thrust in (to), lidzqnn, litzqere. 

Thunder, to thunder, Urkhunal ; lightning, inciih (G.). 
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Thursday, Tsw^h, Tmit'>h. 

Thus, adjzhin, iidjshi, iish, csh (G. un’t’hi). 

Thy, t-bijii, iiki'ti, is<iui, isijua, imiuau, lii/ca. 

Tick (insect), dchjhihar. 

Time, drev, dvrev (G. droeba), ona, khan (G.). 

Tin, kaliui (? Gallia) (G. cala). 

Tinder, liobed (G. abedi). 

Tired (to be), lipluah. 

To, at, tsakhan (suffix). 

Tobacco, t’hut'hni, tliut'ln/n. 

To-day, ladi, ladijhi (cf. day). 

Toe (see linger). 

Together, aihkhvd ; we went together, na nshkhid ochadd. 
To-morrow, inukhar, makhar, mkhar : day after to-morrow 
nujkhar echkhan (cf. thence). 

Tongue, nin (G. ena). 

To-night, bazi. 

Too much, !^uru. 

Tooth, dit'huq, hJiduk, shtuj ; molar, Itdi/ijvi (cf. heart) : tooth 
ache, shtijqre inaza/ (cf. disease). 

T’ouch (to), libik, hp'hde. 

Towel, lakrtzan, pirsnkhots (G.). 

Tower, murqcam, murkma, muqvam, qoshqi (Turk.). 

Town, kalak (G.). 

Trace, track, nazu. 

Trade (to), liiihvchan (G. vajari, merchant). 

Transform (to), hsjje. 

Translate (to), interpret, lit’hiiynKtni (G.). 

Tree, )iu’</am, iiii’iihitint : trunk, delink. 

Trdie, t’hnii (G. t'homi). 

Tripod, three-legged stool, bodchq. 

'trouble (to), hp'hesh-, do not trouble thyself, nint p'heshcni 
do not trouble yourselves, nmn plw.shiiid. 

'Trough, sarqtl (? root, iv/, cf. round). 

'trousers, sukh.shur, naklifshcir. 

'truth, samt-'tun ; in truth, really, tkitnl ; it is true, Muntzvind. 
'tuesday, T'luaiash, T'hakJiesh, T’hakhnt. 

'tumliler (wooden), kat'hkh, p'hah'u. 

'tumour, swelling, mi/.dn/ (cf. .swelling). 
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“Tur” {^Jilijoccroh Pallcmi), (jlu-uah, ijhuash, uaahcr, qcitsra. 
Turkey-cock, qi/rma, quick : turkey-hen, qijnna kat’hal. 

Turn (to) (intr,), lisi}). 

Tusk, kil, Iclqni (cf. tooth, molar). 

Twelve, icsktieru, cshdijcrvi. 

Twenty, yan-cshd. 

Twist (to), htsiirkki, libjjune. 

Two, icri, i/crn (G. on). 

Uncle (on father’s side), biiha ; (on mother’s side), pidzai. 

Under, underneath, cktiqa, cliukvati, chubul. 

Undying, iidijam (cf. die). 

Unexpectedly, tliei. 

Unhappy, subnd (G.), sabnla, submla, ubdcir (G. ubedtiri). 
Universe, kvcquna (G.) : universal, ubuadi. 

Unpleasant, maidcJiale (cf. ? maid, hunger). 

Unripe, uqha, uha. 

Unsuitable, it is unsuitable, mat’kkliaqu not and necessary) 
Until, eckkad, cod. 

Up, ztiibac, zkikan. 

Upon, lokkki-cin. 

Upper, .tkihi‘‘, uiiper door, darbaz (G.). 

Upright, kach (on end). 

Urine, naacn. 

Useful (to be), hmkakhal ; useful, mrijcb (G.). 

Useless, in vain, taikitri, tsvidd. 

Ushkulian (native of Uslikul), 

Miin (in), to no purpose, t-svidd (G. tzudad) : vain chatter, 
tf,cidi miu/unjali (ef. speak). 

Valley, inindcri (G.). 

Variegated, clurel (G.). 

Vein, d.'.aiyhiial (G. dzaiyltri). 

\'elvet, kkacei'd (G.). 

\'ery, <11111, ijiinii, sitni (ef. too much), mawar, mcrar. 

Victory, ht.'irc. 

Village, aoplicl (G.) : village green, siip h, ncip'h : member of 
village council of twelve, mi/ban. 

Vine, raz (G.) ; vineyard, mciiakh (G. irnakhi) ; grapes, 
qiirdzen (G.). 
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Yinegai', dzmar (GJ. 

Voice, tqhip'h (cf. noi=e), Iter. 

Vomiting, hshhlume. 

Wail, lamentation, zar (G. and Peis.), 

Waist, lartqa (cf. girdle). 

Wait (to), hdranal, liqhh, Idjliah-e ; he wait'., Jdu-dniiial : he 
waited, iqhalca. 

Wake up (to) (intr.), Jitshline, litskJtine, Indzkh : they woke 
(themselves) up, t’liotskhabtakli : to wake up (trans.). rouse, 
htzkhunc. 

Walk (to), lizclaJ, izehil, Iczna : walking, lui’zalal. 

Wall, chvad. 

Walnut (Jurjlans reqia), qak, kak (G. cacali). 

Want (to), wish : I want, mttzqa. 

War, la-diknamh (G.) (cf. army): warrior, kaiuinjiaah. 

Warm, tehdi (G.). 

Wash (to), one.self, hhral, labral ; he was wasliing himself, 
ihralda : to wash clothes, lidiqvdi. 

Wasp, bnik. 

Watchman, guard, vielchu, qarvtl (G. qaraul). 

Water, hts, nits (cf. river) ; to bring water, ; water running 
through a trough or conduit, saiaq (cf. spring) : mineral 
water, skim, sqnner: to water, Ut’hvnc: water-carrier, 
nu/ltsi : waterfall, mach, khap'Ji (G.) : water-pig, rokhar. 
Wa.K, djvid. 

We, na, nai. 

Weak, umbct', ; weakness, listiT. 

Wealth, qet'Jiil (G. cethilu good), li/mdtdie (G. snnduho). 
Weapon.s, harcdcJi, laraqbi (G.) (cf. arms). 

Weather, dar (G.) ; good weather, klwclia dirr: had weather, 
kbola dar. 

Wedding, qortzil, kvertsil (G.). 

Wedge, t'hah 
Wednesday, Dch t mash. 

Week, naqzi, naqzct. 

Weep (to), Uqvni \ I weep, khi-iqini : he weeps, ninii. 

Weigh (to), litsni (G.). 

^^ell, khochamd (cf. good). 
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West, lekvu, da.suL'k't'li (G.) ; westwaud, lukca. 

Wet, z!j!,kt ; to wet, lizkn': moist, moisture, mjjzhir. 

What, Ilia (G. ru), iiiai, mai/hd, innroq, ini', what art thou 
doiiiK ? iin khicho'7 

Wheat, kuctsen, qactzon, diar (bread) ; winter wheat, nainzhqkor. 

Wheel, harbeld. 

When, ikilakh, dioiiia, lakh, laklufia. 

Whence, unau, iiitk]iau. 

Where, iiiirq, iiiieijHC, imeva, mu-. 

Whetstone, ladiecr. 

Whey, tuak. 

Which, kkeda. 

Whilst, rlu (as suffix to verbal noun). 

Whip, mudrakh, inadraq (G. niatrakhi). 

White, t'het'Iine, t'lict'hna, t'heet'hviie (G. t'kctlin) : white stone, 
inujkku : whitish, mot'lit'hu'an : whiter, khot'htliwana ; 
whitest, inat'ht'Incaiiu. 

Whither, imav, iint'he. 

Who, tiw : to whom, ias : whose, isha. 

Whortleberry {Vaecinunn iniji'tillus), iiielquinu {\ accinium 
arctohtaphijloi,), tzinka. 

Why, nia, iinijha, iiiiijhat, nnqlietur: why not, kamiijJiadoin. 

Wide, lnijan, inushrn : to widen, stretch, limshan : widened, 
liiiihskarc. 

Widow (to become a), Itkrrive (G.). 

Wife, kkckkr, lekhul, iekhvt, ekhct, oekh : wives, lahikhva t 
house of wife’s family, iauitil. 

Willow (Siili.v sp.), haqiira (the tall broad-leaved variety), 
Ijl/UcJus h (bush). 

Wind, hike (cf. storm), hii/k. hiklo. 

Window, lakvra, lakhicnt, lakhitra, tscnnai. 

Wine, qki'inal, qhiune, (jhuinol (G. qhciiKi) : wine-cellar, ki-tx : 
Eucharistic wine, zedash. 

Winter, lint'hr, aiiilint'hr. 

Wish, desire, hadi' : to wish, hkved ; I wish, iiviinar (cf. have 
and heart) : I do not wish, mamaqu ; thou wishest, djaku ; 
thou wishedst, dclu'kuad ; they wish, khakiid. I wish, mi 
inakii : thou wishest, si dcJuiku ; he wishes, achas kliaku. 

Wit, intelligence, hazJi, dchkiiic (G. dchkiia), tqel. 
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Witch, ijiuhiwtio}'. 

Without, )i as pretix and ad as suffix, c.g. ndnirud, without 
bread. 

Wolf, tlikhcre, tlildierem, t'likharc, t'hkhenl. 

Woman, -umL 

Wood, forest, tzkhek (G. tqe) : wood, firewood, zek : wooden, 
zekiih, mctimcini.di (ef. tree). 

Woodpecker, inuqune, maqqunu. 

Wool, matq (G. matqh) ; woollen cloth, diarfhkvin. 

W’ord, naku. 

Work, hm-diai (G. mnshaobu), hqirdjc: to work, liiushiel. 

World, qi'cqana (G.). 

Worm, mijt (G. math). 

Worthless, leg (cf. bad). 

Wound, h/qiach : to wound, hkcliem : wounded, hikacli ; he 
wounded, chodkaclie. 

Wrath, nf,khc (G.). 

W rinkled. Inkhndckc. 

Wrist, mckhra. 

Write (to), hn (ef. book). 

Yard, farmyard, courtyard, lutzv, lia.z (G. ezo), : church- 

yard. iOip’llIdV (G.). 

Yawn (to), likdiifd. 

Year, za. zai, zau (cf. summer). 

Yellow, qvit'hel (G.). 

Yes, adit, ho (G.). 

Yesterday, laVh ; day before yesterday, ladc/ih (cf. day). 

Yield (to), hqckh. 

Yoke, iiqhva (G. aqhcli). 

You, sqn, Hqiai ; your, nqi'ci. 

Young, makhc, qhvazhi (G. vazlii) ; younger. Khokhi'a, mai/hrenc ; 
young man, makhe nazh. 
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THE MAZALIM JUEISDICTION IN THE AHKAM 
SHLTANIYYA OF MAWARDI 

Bv H. F. AMEDROZ 

AWARDI S cliaptei' on tlie office ol; Kadi in the 
Alikiiin Snltfinivva, ed. Enuer, dealt with in JR AS.. 
1910, p. 761, is followed hy that on W<d(2y<d-<jl-Mu:i'ili m ; 
the substance of this chapter is as follows. 

The Mozalim jurisdiction is detined as coinpelline those 
who would do each other wrone- — niuiazaUmrni — to 
mutual justice, and restraining- litigants from repudiating 
claims by inspiring fear and awe in them. The moral 
qualities required in the per.son exercising the jurisdiction 
are set out ; practically he is to combine vigilance with 
firmness (p. 120). Viziers and governors with full powers^ 
have the jurisdiction inherent in them ; if their power be 
restricted, they reipure a special mandate ; and, inasmuch 
as the jurisdiction is general in scope, the nominee must 
be apt for the offices of successor-designate to the Caliphate, 
vizier, or governor of a large province. If, however, the 
juri.sdiction be restricted to supplementing the deficient 
authority of the Kadis, persons of le.sser rank are eligible 
so long as no suspicion of injustice or bribery attach 
to them. 

The jurisdiction was exercise<l by the Prophet in the 
case of a dispute about priority of right to irrigation, and 
his decision, given in resentment at an imputation of 
favouritism, is variously regarded, either as a positive 
rule or a permission. 

^ The distinction in a viziei'.s jioweis explained hy Ostioiog, Alikuin 
Sululniyya. i, 197 ti'. 
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The oiiiisviun of the four Micceediiie Caliplis to exercise 
tile jurisdiction (p. ISO) is attributed to tlie sufficitnicy of 
luoi'al sanctions in tlie early a<^e of Islam, when doubtful 
([Uestions were solved by the Kadi, whilst Arab lawlessness 
yielded to admonition and repmof. Their enforcement of 
the judicial sanction was submitted to ; nevertheless, 'AH 
in the later and disturbed days of his reiyn felt the need 
of ^ firmer rule anel a closer adherence to the niceties of 
legal forms, and he did not have recour.se to this jurisdiction. 
Two decisions of his are mentioned.- 

After his time open acts of lawlessne.ss necessitated 
recourse to a form of jurisdiction (p. 131) in which 
the vigour of the executive arm was combined with 
an observance of judicial principles, ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan was the first to fix a day for going into the 
case of persons complaining of unjust treatment {'iiiuta- 
till i nin n) — not hearing them in persiin, but bv his 
Kadi Abu Idris, who. in dread of his master's clo.se 
knowledge and attention, cleared up doubtful points and 
did what was necessary to enforce the decrees made. 

Later the number of excesses on the part of governors 
and other insubordinate persons called for firm and 
effective repression, and the tir^^t Caliph to sit in person 
in the Mazalim Court was 'Ciuai' b 'Alid al-'Aziz, who 
checked acts of injustice by members (;f the ruling family, 
repi'essing them severely, and that in spite of the fear 
of their retaliating on him. .Succeeding Caliphs also sat 
in person, from .Mahdi t(j Muhtadi,' and restored to 


‘ Fur ^J-^, p. loO. 1. 7. lead aKu Cairu, 74-, 1. 7. 

- One ot them ’^eeni'* to tiuii on coiitrihutui v negligence : it explained 
in the n, A'iii, d3S. 1. 1, The other, which '^eeiii*' akin to the Judti’inent 
ot J*foloinun. is de-.c-nhed as amounting to a ''Cttlement ot the law. 

' Foi the (,'alij)h’.'' zeal and etticieiiey in this iluty see Tab. in, 1730. 
1. 11, ami Ma^-udi, viii, *21. He u-^ed to ha\e the (.’omt wanned tor the 
''Uitoi's con veiiience (Haihaki, /< ii*t •'>77,1. 17). Adecision 

l.,v liiiii on giving bounty out ot the poor rate is iiieiitioiied in Hilfil, 
Wuzniu, ‘222. 
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rig’litful owners their property according to tlie practice 
ot tile Persian sovereigns (pp. 132—4) and of the Kuraish 
trilie, whose efforts hefore Islam to repress acts of violence 
liy means of concerted action by the various tribes led 
to the creation of the " Hilf al-Fudul 'V to which the 
Prophet by his approval gave legal sanction. 

Unless the Judge (nazii') be appointed exclusively to 
deal with Maziiliiu matters lie should assign to these 
certain fixed days when the parties should attend, leaving 
the rest of his time to his other duties. He should be 
accessible to people, and his Court should include these 
hve sets of persons: (p. 135) (Juards {huiiii and ‘aim), 
for the use of necessary force; judicial persons (kadi and 
hakim), for ascertaining the principles of law and the 
procedure applicable; jurists (takih), as referees on 
doubtful or difficult points ; scribo.s {kCitih), to note 
down what passes between the parties, and what is 
decided for or against them ; and approved witnesses 
[■^lidhid), to show by evidence where the right lies and 
what the judgment should be. 

Matters proper for the cognizance of the Mazalim 
tribunal are next specified under ten heads — 

1. Acts of inju.stice and tyranny committed against 
people by Governors {u'dll), a matter essentially the 
province of this Court, whose duty it is to scrutinize 
their actions veiy closeh’ with a view to encouraging or 
restraining the same, or, if necessary, super.sediug the 
Governor. And an e.xtract is given from the first pulpit 

‘ See Lane, 'iTlg''. Aglifini, xvi. ().■>-(), and Ilm Kliall., transl. iii, 611, n. 1. 
'Die origin ot the league is also stated by Makrizi, Mnka jfa (Paris, Ar. 2144, 
lyi'), in the life ot ’Abd Allali b. .lad ‘an, at wliose liouse the Prophet is 
said to have witnessed tlie coinjiact. Here the term •‘Finltir', said by 
Lane, 2412', to be of uncertain jneaning. is e.xplained on the authority 
of al-Zuhri (Ibn Khali., SI. Eng. ii, oSl); the two existing leagues, the 
.Mutatayyibin and the Alilaf (Lane, 1902') having refused from mutual 
fear to assist a wronged man, the Kuraish said : 

UU ^ 

42 


JR.tS. 1911. 
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address of •(dinar b. 'AW al-'Aziz, in which he refers to 
denials of justice on the part of Ciovernorsd 

2. (p. 13G) Injustice in the levying of taxes, to be 

remedied on the just principles which tjoverned the 
administration of the early Calijdis, any excessi\'e levy 
to be refunded by the Treasury, or by the revenue 
official if he has retained it. Muhtacli - had occasion 
to con.sider the question of the sufficiency of payments 
of taxes made in the coins of Khosroes, and the history 
of the matter was explained to him by Sulaimrm b. 
Wahb (his vizier. Ibn Khali., SI. Ensr. i, o97 ). 'Omar 
had made the land-tax of sundry conrjuered provinces 
payable in coin, and coin of that date was struck on 
either the Per.sian or the Byzantine model. Payment 
was habitually made by number without regard to the 
coins’ actual weight. With the decay of primitive virtue 
the “ Tabari ’ dinars, which contain but four dfinak. 
were alone paid in, whilst those of full weight were 
retained.’^ Ziyad, when Governor of Irfik, reijuired jiayment 
to be made in coin of full weight and imposed liability 


' p. IS.-). 1. 3 a.f., tor ‘Ijd Cairo, T'i, 1. U a t..rearl-, 

tlie sense IjC'ing tliat (iovernois denied ju'tiee 

until it had to hepuichased from them, and di-stiihuted injU'-tice \fi}-},rtU}) 
until it had to be avoidetl “ l)y the ])uyment ot lan^om 

- **M<ihdi" in ]>oth text«k. hut clearly an error, fop in both llic namo 
appeal s coi lectly at tlie story'"' clo-'C : moreover. >Siilaiinrui h. \Vahl> was 
contemporary, not with Mahdi, hut with ^luhtadi. 

•' In an account ot *Ahd alAlalik's coinage in a MS. which is [tpohahlv 
part ot tlie ot Ihn al-.Taiizi, given on the authoiity ot Waki*. 

d. A.H. lt)T (Xawawi. 014), the equivalent of Mawaidi's 1’ah.u i diiham 
is the J'lrii/i/fi, the Tabari there weighing, not four, hnt iicarlv tive 
dCmnl. The text is as follows : — 




...A. A' 
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for deHeieiicy — an injustice which was continued by the 
Oinayyad Ciovernors, and, after the adjustment of the 
coinage under ‘Abd al-Malik. also by al-Hajjaj and 
onwards, except under tlie second ‘Omar, who discontinued 
it. Under ilansur the desolation of the Sinead led to the 
tax beiny levied mainly in kind in.stead of in money, and 
this was still the case as to most of the crops (p. 137). 
On hearino' these facts Muhtadi, in spite of an anticipated 
loss of revenue to the amount of twelve million dirhams, 
refused to follow the practice described, and ordered the 
deficiency not to be exacted. 

3. Supervisino' the acts of the seci’etaries of the 
Government offices (dnviln), since they are in a fiduciary 
position towards Moslems in respect of what they receive 
and disburse from their property : they should therefore 
be kept strictly to rule, all irregularities in their receipts 
or outgoings re.strained, and all excesses punished. Mansur 
is recorded to have chastised forgery and alterations on 
the part of this class of officials. 

The foregoing three heads of complaint can be dealt 
with in the absence of an actual complainant (p. 138). 

4. Claims by regular troops in respect of reduction 
in. or withholding of, their pay. These should be closely 
attended to, and the proper sum to be allowed should be 
settled by the Diwau, unpaid arrears to be made good 
either by the officials, if accountable, or by the Treasury. 
Ma'mun declared that mutinous movements among his 
troops would cease on their being promptly paid, and saw 
this done. 

5. Restoring property taken by force. If the taking 
be official and be the act of an unjust governor with the 

U'-,. IjAi Ui'iJ lulhl' 

(BM. Add. 73->0. 30/*.) fUi,. 

The TdJ. iii, 35.'), 1. 4 .a.f., luih ; ipjCl liij -Ub 

I * * ) A. >1 1 . ) 

^^^77 . W .. .... C*- .. V' 
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oliject either of accjuirino- the property or of i^pitiiie' its 
owner, then, if tlie act he nianife-'t on inipiiry into the 
case, restoration may he ordered fortliwith : otherwi.se 
only after complaint made, when the matter mat' he 
referred to the Diwan. and if the seizure he registered 
there ^ restoration may he ordered without further proof, 
the entry in the register being sufficient (p, ld9). A case 
is mentioned where 'Omar h. "Ahd al-'Aziz acted on 
this view. 

On the other hand, if the taking he liy private act of 
violence and arrogated jtower, redress must he preceded 
hy a complaint, and restoration must he justified, (a) hy 
the wrongdoer's admission ; or, (h) hy the Court’s own 
knowledge, which is sufficient to proceed upon ; or, (c) by 
pro(jf adduced either of the violent seizure or of tlie 
complainant’s title ; or, (</) hy the concurrent etfect of the 
whole evidence, coupled witli the absence of anj' suspicion 
of collusion or of doubt, for sucli corroborating evidence 
being receivaUe in cases of title to immovables {amluJc) 
it maj’ K. fortiori be acted upon hy the IMazalim Court. 

(3. The ca.se of pious foundations (iro/yf), whether public 
or private. The former should he sujjervised even in the 
absence of complaint, and he brought into conformity with 
their declared objects. The.se an.' to he gathered from the 
register of legal deci.sioiis kept for the purpo.se ; or from 
the state register as shown hy the dealings { nurd nuda) or 
entries (thiht) recorded there; or (p. 140) from relevant 
documents rendered trustworthy by reason of their age, 
altlujugh not regularly de])o.sed to hy approved witnesses, 
inasmuch as tliere is no preci.se (juestion at issue, and the 
jurisdiction here is wider than in the case of private 
foundations. In these a plaint on some disjjuted point is 
rerpiisite to enable tlie Court to act, and no reliance can 
be placed on tlie state register and its entries, nor on 

* That the register in question was that of the Diwun al-Sawafi, or 
confiscated estates, is shown by the case Ijetoie ‘Omar, 
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old docuiiieiits unless they be continned by approved 
testimony. 

7. Enforeini; deci.sions given by the Kadi which have 
remained unenforced l>y reason of the overmastering- 
arrogance and position of a defendant. In such a case 
the Mazalim Court, having- the greater means of com- 
pulsion, should proceed again.st the part}' in fault either 
by ousting- him from his po.s.session or compelling- him to 
perform his obligation. 

S. Open evil doing which the Mul.itasib is not strong 
enough to repress * this should be restrained in accordance 
with revealed law. and the wrongdoers should be brought 
to account. 

9. The care of public worship, and of religious practices 
in general, and seeing- to the due performance and 
observance of the same. 

10. The hearing and decision of disputes generally, 
in which cases (p. 141) the decision must proceed in 
accordance with the law as administered by the ordinary 
Judges (hldi and liOkim), for it often happens that the 
Mazalim Court misconceives its jurisdiction and oversteps 
proper limits. 

Next are set out, under ten heads, the respects in which 
the jurisdiction of this tribunal ditiers from that of the 
Kadi's Court. 

1. Superiority in dignity and power, enabling it to 
check groundless denials on the part of litigants and 
I’estrain acts of violence on the part of wrongdoers. 

2. A jurisdiction wider and more unfettered, both in 
scope of action and in sentence. 

3. Greater power of intimidation and of eliciting and 
gettino- at the facts of the case, a ta.sk which iudges find 
difficult, and of thus arriving at the truth. 

4. Power of checking open wrongdoing and visiting 
overt transgression with correction and discipline. 

’ The Hi-ba jurisdiction is the subject of chapter xx (Enger, p. 404). 
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5. PoWL'i- of deliberation, by recalling tlie litigant> to 
attend wlieii a ea>e i.i doubtful and making searching 
inquiry into the facts, whereas a Kadi is bound to 
adjudicate when re(juired to do .so by a litigant witliout 
any such delay. 

6. Power to refer the litigant.s. if they be obstinate, 
to an a nil a, as referee, to .settle the dispute without the 
need of any consent, whereas the Kiidi can do this only 
by consent of the parties (p. 142). 

7. Full power of securing the attendance of a litigant 
(iiiuhJz'i inn) in eases where an absence of good defence 
is apparent, and of retjuiring security when that is 
admissible, to the furtherance of justice and discourage- 
ment (jf false defences. 

8. Power to hear the evidence of per.sons leading 
a retired life { ilrl n) on matter.s beyond the Kadi’s 
means of knowledge, through approved witnesses. 

9. Power of putting the witnesses on oath where they 
seem to be wanting in their duty from complaisance, or 
where their number is very great, so as to remove 
doubt and su.spicion. This again a judge {liukini) has 
no 23(jwer to do. 

10. Power, at the outset, to summon the witnesses and 
to interrogate them a.s to their knowleilge of the dispute, 
wliert'as the practice of the Kadi is to reijuire the com- 
plainant to bring forward his witnesses, and thev are 
heard only after being examined by the complainant. 

These are the main points of diti'erence between the two 
jurisdictions, which in other respects are unifoi'in in their 
practice. Ihese general diti’erences ai'e then set forth in 
some detail. 

(Jn a hearing in the May.rdim Court elements may exist 
to either strengthen or weaken the plaint, or these mav be 
absent. The former are of six sorts, varying in their 
degree ( p. 149). 

1. A documiuit supported l)y the evidemce (jf approved 
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witnesses wlio are present. The Court may either summon 
these to testify, or it may disallow the denying party his 
right (i.e. to meet the claim by his oath), having regard to 
the facts. In the hrst case regard is to be had to the rank 
of the person exercising the jurisdiction, as (for instance) 
a Caliph, vizier of full powers, or governor, and if so, 
whether the rank of the disputants justities his hearing 
the case in person, or whether a Kadi should not be 
deputed to hear it, and that either in his presence or not, 
according as the party be of middle or of lower rank. 
This is illu.strated by a plaint before Ma'mun (p. 144), to 
which his (jwn son was defendant ; which the Caliph 
caused to be heard before him by a deputy, forbidding an 
oriicial's attempt to check the plaintitl's vehemence ; and 
the plaint was redressed. Ma'mun's course of proceeding 
was guided by the above rule, and was furthermore 
in oonfonnity with the rule which disi(ualiiies from 
adjudicating on a son's case, or, at any rate, in liis 
favour^ (p. 14.3). 

•2. In the case of a document in support of a claim the 
witne^'ses to which are absent the Court has four courses 
npen : (n) intimidating {IrluV)) the defendant so as to 

overawe him into an admission and avoid the necessity 
of hearing the evidence ; (6) ordering the witnesses’ 

attendance if their whereabouts be known and the 
inciuivenience be not excessive ; (e) securing the defen- 
dant's atttnidance ( iiiuldzn nia) for three days, or longer 
if the Court deem it right, having regard to the cogency 
of the evidence against him; or (d) to pay regard to the 
nature of the claim, and if it be on a money liability 
to re<[uire a surety ; or, if on account of a specified object 
such as land, to seijuestrate it, leaving at the same time 
the possession unatfected and making the rents pa\’able to 

^ Tin's stnry tolil tiNo by Baihtiki, 530, To 

(lei'Kle a ca-^e againtsC. a son is ileclared permi''‘>ible to a Kaili (text, 
Enger, 12S). 
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an arnin to lie lield on liehalf of tl\f party entitleil. If 
the witnesses' attendance be lone delayed or become 
impossible, the Court may interrogate the defe-ndant, with 
intimidation, as to his claim to posse.ssion. And although 
on this head the schools ditt'er, yet the Cimrt's power 
clearly extends to wliat is permis.-^ible and not merely to 
what is obligatoi-y ; moreover, it may be too that the 
defendant's answers may terminate the litigation, but 
failing this the ordinary law must prevail. 

3. The witne.sses to such a document, although present, 
may not hat'e been approved by the judge presiding 
(p. 140). In that case they must be summoned and the 
facts about them must be probed into to see in what 
degree they are trustworthy, whether good, bad. or 
indifferent, when the presence of tlie first or of the 
second class will tell for or against the claim as the 
case may be. An oatl> may be required of theiii as 
a precaution either before or after they are heard, 
Moreover, the hearing may be either by the C’ottrt itself 
and be acted on, or bj’ a KUdi to whom it may be 
referred to report thereon, in which case all action 
thereon is deferred, for, be it observed, it is not open 
to the Kadi to act on the evidence of witnesses other 
than those who have been approved by himself. Or, again, 
the hearing may be referred to approved witnesses to 
report thereon, in which case, if the terms of the reference 
1)6 that they .should report the evidence to the Mazalim 
Court, they are under no obligation to inquire into the 
sufficiency of the deponents, wliereas if the terms of the 
reference be to satisfy the Court <in this head, then 
they are bound to inquire into their sufficiency, so as 
to be able to certify tlie .same on their own knowledge 
with a view to judgment following thereon, 

4. The witne.sses to the document, although approved, 
may be dead, and the document may require to be 
authenticated by them. In such case it is open to tin; 
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(Jourt ti) use intiiiiidatiou so as to force the truth from 
the defeiuhuit ; or (p. 147) it may make inquiry of him 
as to his po>session (of tlie disputed propt:‘rty) on the 
chance of Itis answer disclosiiio' the truth; or, ag-aiii, it 
may impiire into tlie state of tlie case from those living 
near, whether to tlie property or to the parties, so as 
to get at the truth as to tlie person entitled. If these 
means fail the matter shotdd he referred to some person 
of respectability {inuhtiixhiin) who is under the Court’s 
control and is acijuaiiited with the matter of the dispute, 
so that the consequent deliberation and delay may force 
either an admission or a compromise. Failing this the 
matter must be decided by the ordinary laMv 

o. 'file claimant may pos.se.ss a written admission by 
the defendant of tlie claim. If the latter admit the 
writing to be his. and the admission to be true, judgment 
will follow, but if he deny its validity the practice differs. 
Sonic Courts, in spite of such denial, give judgment on 
the admission in the writing, treating the denial a.s merely 
a legal element in the case, and laying stress on the 
acknowledgment. The opinion of very precise jurists is 
as follows : some hold this cour.se to be not open to the 
Court ; others, that the admission in the writing niaj’ 
be acted on only if followed by proof of the truth of 
its contents, inasmuch as the Mazalim Court must not 
deal with what is the province of positi\e law (p. 148). 
And the Court may reconsider the admission in a writing ; 
the defendant may allege that the writing implied 
a letting to him not carried out, or a sale at a price 
still unpaid, as sometimes liappens ; in such a case the 
Court can resort to intimidation as the probabilities may 
require, and then refer the case when, failing a compromise, 
the Kadi must decide by putting the defendant on oath. 
If the denial be per.si.sted in. some Courts proceed to 
a comparison of other documents undoubtedh' in the 
defendant's hand, and so numerous as to exclude the 
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possibility of forgery, and decide by the result. This 
is the view of those wlio hold tliat judgiiient should 
follow on ail aclinis.sioii of handwriting ; but very precise 
judges do not hold this to be a ground for judgiiieiit, 
but only for iiitiinidatioii, for the doubt whicli remains 
after the denial is weaker tluiii that which remains after 
the adtaissiou, and it is removed altogether if tlie hand- 
writings do not corre.s 2 JOnd, whereupon the intimidation 
becomes applicable to the plaiiititf with subsequent 
reference and eventually decision by the Ktuli on the 
oath of the party. 

(5. The production of a slated account (/lisuh) which 
bears out the claim — a matter of constant occurrence in 
commercial transactions ( iiiu’uiniihlf). Its ett'ect varies 
according to whether it proceed from the claimant or the 
defendant. In the first case its effect is the less strong, 
and the Court will take into con.sideratioii its form : and 
if this be irregular (p. 149) and so open to sti.spicion. 
it is rejected and tends to weaken the claim, but if it be 
regular and clear, it commands contidence and affords 
ground for applying intimidation or for subseijuent 
reference or decision by the Ka<;li, as the case may be. 
If it proceed from the defendant as either in his own 
liand or that of a clerk of his, the claim is thereby 
strengthened. If he admit the writing to be his. that he 
is aware of its purport and that it is correct, he is bound 
thereby ; but if he admit only the writing, then some 
Courts act as in the case of the written admission 
(•vap/'o), holding indeed an account to be of greater 
weight than a mere written document, for in a stated 
account credit is given only for what is in fact received. 
\ ery precise judges, with whom some jurists are in 
agreement, hold that judgment should not be given 
on an account the contents of which ai-e not admitted, 
but that it justifies a greater amount of intimidation 
than does a mere writing on the ground of its greater 
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certainty. The next steps are the reference, or judgment 
by a Kadi. 

If the account lie in the hand of the secretary, the 
defendant is (ptestifined in the first instance, and if he 
ackntjwledge it lie is bound thereby, otherwise the secretary 
is ([Uestioned (p. l.iO), and if he deny it his denial tells 
against it. with a liability on his part to intimidation if 
his character be open to suspicion, but not if he be of good 
repute. His acknowledgment of its correctness is evidence 
against the defendant and judgment may follow thereon, 
proiided the secretary be himself an approved witness, 
and the case is determined on the evidence of one witness 
or on the defendant's oath as the case may be. either under 
the tenets of the school to which the judge adheres^ or 
on the law as administered by the Court, according to the 
circumstances. For the varying circumstances of Maziilim 
cases reipiire \ariety of decision, each admitting of only 
a Certain degree of intimidation, to be determined by the 
circumstances. 

Xext are noticed, and in the .same order, the six converse 
cases which result in the claim being not strengthened, but 
Weakened, whereby the liability to intimidation is shifted 
fr<im defeiulant to plaintiff. 

1. A document supported by approved and present 
witnesses, and calculated to displace tiie claim by showing, 
for instance, (o) that tlie plaintiff had sold the subject of 
the claim (to the defendant); (b) admission by him of no 
title ; {<•} or by his father, under whom he claims (p. 1.51) ; 
or (</) ownership by the defendant of the subject of the 
claim : such defmices negative the claim (hofitl), and 
expose' tilt- plaintiff to punishment {hi'di1>). If it be 
contendeel tbat the alleged sale was due to fear, and 
was a voluntary creation of tenancy to get a powerful 

' Tlie (livevgeiit views on tlii' imestion are stateil liy (toldziher. 

■•'Hitifi // a, tl. nun. up. .t.S-n. liisianees ot tlie practice are 

given 111 Kindi, pp. .'i4.">, 1. 1. USA. 1. '2. .Vrg. 1. go, and .')S4. 1. S. 
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pi'Otectuv ^ — a matter of iii>t iineomnioii oceuiTiaiee — the 
document of sale either negatives tliis or it does not ; and 
the claim becomes .streiiethened or weakened accoidineiy 
and intimidation is applicable to the one or to the fither 
party, with power of .seekiii”' information from neioh- 
boiirino- proprietors. If the result be to displace the 
apparent effect of the document, that ivsidt must follow: 
otherwise effect must be g-iven to its terms as testified to 
by the witnesses to the sale. (Opinions differ as to whether 
the defendant can be required to swear that the sale was 
a genuine one and not as above stated, some holding the 
affirmative, because his coutention is a plausible one : 
others the negative, on the ground that the first contention 
(viz. no sale) is inconsistent with the later ca.se (viz. a sale, 
but impeachable). Each case must be judged by its own 
.special circumstances. Tliu.s. if tiie claim be on a personal 
liability to which a release be pleaded, and the reply be 
that the release was perfected before the claim was satisfied 
(the claim being still ttnsatisfied), then the ipiestion of 
putting the defendant on oath is to be decided as abo\'e 
(p. 1.52). 

2. Absence of the defendant's witnesses to the document. 
Here, if the denial of the claim be precise and definite in 
character, as, for iu.stance, purcha.se from the plaintiff and 
price paid and purchase deed produced, fhen the defendant 
becomes, as it were, plaintiff on this document witli his 
witnesses absent, and the procedure appropriate to that 
state of things is followed. Nevertheless the defendant 
is entitled to wide powers of possession and management, 
for both facts and indicia are in his fa\our, although 
they fall short of actual proof of ownership. Intimidation 
follows as may be roijuired, and if possible the witnesses 
are made to attend within a fixed period during which 
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a ivt'erence can lie ordered with a view to compromise, 
wliereby the claim will abate and tlie witnesses be dispensed 
with, t'ailini;- which a searching in(|niry should be made 
from the adjoining- owners. In tlie interval the Court 
may, in its discretion, and on a survey of the facts and 
probabilities of the case, either yive possession to the 
plaiiuitf pendino- proof of the sale or to an o.nun to hold 
the profits on behalf of the person entitled, or may leave 
the defendant in possession with a restraint on his disposal 
of the profits, these beino- made payable to the a nu n. 
Matters will thus re.st on one of these alternatives as the 
Court may think right, until the truth be established 
either by impiiry or by evidence (p. loS). If these means 
fail the law must decide, and the defendant may require 
the plaiutitf to be put on oath, which is conclusive. If, 
however, the denial be not precise, but a mere traverse 
of the plaintitfs right, the evidence in support of the 
document may either go t<,» this, or it mat’ as.sert owner- 
shiit in the defendant. In such case he should not be 
deprived of possession, but his management should be 
restricted, and the profits safeguarded pending inquiry 
and reference as the Court may direct, having regard to 
the facts of the case. 

d. That the witnesses to the document are not of the 
approved class. In such case the same procedure is 
followed as in the similar case of the plaintiff's witnesses, 
having regard to m hether the denial be precise or not, and 
to the Court's discretion on the facts. 

4. That the witnes.ses are approved, but dead. Here 
judgment can only follow on the extent of intimidation 
implied by a very close inquiry, and the Court s decision 
must be governed by whether the denial be precise in its 
character or not. 

o. If the defendant meet the claim with a document 
under the plaintiff's hand which involves disbelieving him, 
the procedure is similar to that in the case of written 
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adiuis‘'iuns, and intiiniilation (Ifpciids on tin* I'acts of 
tlio case. 

U. Ip. 1.54) The prochictioii of a statod account wliicli 
neu-atives the claim is treated on the same principles as 
one supporting' it. the innuirv. intimidation, and postpone- 
ment of the decision dependine- on the facts of tlie case. 
If these fail the Court must give a decision with a view 
to finality. 

A claim, however much divested of .strengthening or of 
weakening elements, must he affected hy the fact of the 
Court s opinion leaning in fa\onr of plaintiff, or of 
defendant, or being evenly balanced. The result will 
be that intimidation and close iurpiiry will become 
applicable against one or other party, for the actual 
decision of a case cannot be affected by inclination of 
opinion. Now if opinion incline to the plaintiff and doubt 
rest on the defendant, it may happen, apart from any 
conclu.sive proof of the claim, that the plaintiff is of 
mild and friendly disposition and the defendant thi' 
reverse : this raises a presumption that a claim, e.g. for 
the forcible taking of property. Avould not. fjy sucli 
a plaintiff and against such a defendant, be put too 
high. Again, if the plaintiff be of known integrity and 
the defendant be notoriously the reverse, this tells in 
fa\-our of the honesty of the claim. Or. again, the 
litigants’ characters may be on a par ( p. 155). but the 
plaintiff may be known to have exercised in the past 
possessory acts, whilst 7io motive can be assigned foi- 
the defendant's interference. In all such cases the Court 
may either intimidate the defendant because of the 
suspicion attaching to him, or it may reipiire an explanation 
of his possessory acts and of his sudden accruer of title. 
A Kadi, according to Ilalik, may do this in any case 
which raises .suspicion ; n fortiori therefore the irazillim 
Court. 

It happens, too. that a defendant of high rank may 
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recoil from heiii^ put on the same level as his litieaiit 
in a snit, and may therefore make a voluntary surrender 
to him. An in.stance is yiveii of this happeiiino- under 
Hadi, where a defendant preferred to keep his distance 
fnjm the plaintiff hy ahandoninij to him the property 
claimed.* 

For the Mazalim tribunal will strive to grant a com- 
plainant redi'ess in such a way as will save the face of 
the defendant, (jr it will induce the defendant to so act 
as will bring about the result and avoid the imputation of 
injustice and of the withholding of right. Thus a claim 
by the inhabitants of a place near Basra against successive 
Caliphs (p. loG) was decided in their favour by the action 
of Ja'far the Barmecide in buying for them the subject- 
matter of the claim, and this he did either spoutaneoush’. 
or. more probably, in collusion with Rashid. lit either 
case the result inured to the furtherance of justice and the 
-safeguard of reputation (p. 157 ). 

On the other hand, if opinion incline to the defendant 
by reason of his character for integrity being better than 
that of the plaintitf, or because the latter is of low and 
mean repute whilst the defendant is a man of austerity 
and dignity,- and it be sought to put him on oath with 
the object of disparaging him, or it .so incline bt’ reason 
of his acts of ownership being intelligible whereas the 
plaintiff s acts are not, in all the.se cases suspicion attaches 
to the plaintiff. 5Ialik reijuires as a preliminary that 
. a prima facie case should have been established to 
immovable property, oi proof of mutual dealings in 
a claim on personal liability ; the other doctors do not 
admit this even as regards the Kadi, and in the ilazalim 
Court, when* the jurisdiction is based on expediency, 
and which is guided rather b\’ what is permissible than 

^ 1(1., Ibn abJanzi, AdhlciifO, ed. Cairo, HO. 

“ p. 157, I. 4, for read (llozy, Supp. i, 00'’, suh J io). 
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bv what oblin’atoiy, it i'' allijwaljit’ iti cji-'C'; wliere 
suspicion attaches, or ob'-tiiiate disobi-ilieiice is attempted, 
to make striii^'ent iiii[uirv witii a viow to m-ttiu”- at 
the ti'Utli. and to pn'otect the ileteiiilant by all a\ailable 
lectal methods. And if the matter comes to a mutual 
oath bv the parties, that is the final and conclusive test 
wliich cannot be denieil to a litiyant idther by iyaiji or 
bv Ma/iilim Court wlienever intimitlation and e.vhortation 
liave proved unavailing-. 

If a claim be split up, and it b^- souglit to impose 
repeated oatlis in n.-g-ard tliereto(p. ].jS). witli the object 
of distressing an<l dispniraging an adversary, under Kildi 
practice this is allowable, but under Mazalim practice 
a plaintitf may be compelled to combine his claims wherever 
they appear <j[)pressive. and an oath is imposed such as 
will cover the whole. 

If the litigants' merits and eviileiice be of eyiial weight 
both as regards proof and iiresumptiou. they must be 
exhorted to agree, and this under Iioth the practices, but 
the Mazalim practice all<;w.s also of intimidation, impiiry, 
with a transfer of possession, and. if the- right remain in 
dispute, a reference of the case to neigliliours of repute 
and t<j leading kinsfolk, failing which the ultimate resort 
is the Kfnli s interposition in person or by deputy for the 
decision of the matter. 

In case of difficulty and <lijuht the- Mazaliin judge will 
often welc<jnie aiid act on the advice of learned persons 
present. -'(Iinar, in a case which raised a nice point 
between iiusband and wife ( [>. ].5h), on receiving advice 
from one present forthwith c.dled (jn him to decide it,'- 
approving afterwards his dccisiini and ( p. I (10) appointing 
him Ka li. This case fiirtlier illustrates the fact that the 

• p. ItiO, 1. 3, loi- 1 -eail a^jC.iiro. |i. Si), 1. 17, . The story 

oc-c-uis ]ii tliu Kii'lh nj- All'll' i! of Aim Hih'il al-'Askari, Paris, Ar. oilSO, 
lsi;>'. .uni ill A'tlikiyil, 4!t, on the authority of alOSha'lh, d. .e.n. 104 
I Um Kliall., SI. Eng-, li. 4). 
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^[azrilini jurisdiction is "uided l)y wdiat is permissible, not 
by what is obligatory. 

here (jrders are made to intjuire into petitions addressed 
to the Mazalim Court, the person to whom the order issues 
may or may not have inherent power to carry out the 
order. In the case of a Kadi, the order may empower 
him to decide the nue.stion. or merely to inquire into it 
and to act as referee. If the order be to decide, he can 
do this under his inherent jiiri.sdiction, the order being- 
affirmative merely and not restrictive in this respect ; if 
the order be to inquire into the facts, or to act as referee 
Ijetween the parties, and it proliibit him from giving 
a decision, such prohibition effectively restricts him from 
so doing (p. 161), but in other respects^ his general 
jurisdiction remains, for just as the conferring of 
jurisdiction may be twofold, general and special, so may 
be the restriction. If the order do not prohibit a decision 
except in so far as it specifies an inquiry, some hold that 
a decision is allowable under the general jurisdiction, for 
an order as to a part does not imply a prohibition of the 
I’est ; others hold that it is prohibited, as the order is 
limited by its terms to an inquiry and to a reference, and 
its scope is defined by those terms. 

Under an order I'ef erring a matter no report of 
the facts to the Mazalim Judge is required, but it is 
otherwise under an order for an inquiry, as an inquiry 
requires to be answered. But if the person to whom 
the order issues have no inherent power, such as a jurist 
or an approved witness, then the order may be either 
to inquire, or to act as referee, or to decide the case. 
In the first case he must make such a report as will 
enable a judgment to be founded thereon, and if the 
contents of the report fall short of this, the Court may 
yet treat it as matter which affords ground for applying 

' For 161, 1. 1, read as Cairo, 90, 1. 4, ^ ■ « 


JKAS. 1911. 
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intimidation or for inaking'iiKjuiry as against one or other 
of the parties. In the second case, that of a reference, 
the referee need not concern himself with the exact terms 
of the order (p. 162), for no special appointment or 
conferring of power is needed ; the order reijuires merely 
the choosing and indicating a referee and imposing him 
on the parties. And if the result be a compromise, no 
report is needed,, for the evidence can be deposed to by 
himself, if summoned to do so. If, on the other hand, 
no compromise follows, the referee can adduce the parties' 
statements as evidence to the IMazalim Court if the 
proceedings there continue, otherwise not. And in the 
third case, that of an oi-der to decide, this is not 
equivalent to a conferring of jurisdiction, and the true 
meaning of the order must be considered and given 
effect to. It may empower the satisfying a litigant’s 
claim ; in such case it must be scrutinized and the relief 
be limited thereto. For instance, if the plaintiff claim 
a reference or an inquiry and this be ordered, the relief 
mu.st be limited thereto, and that whether the order be 
imperative in form, or consultative, for no power to 
give a binding judgment being required the order does 
not go to this length. 

Where a complainant asks to have his case decided, 
both the litigants and the dispute must be specified, 
failing which the jurisdiction does not arise, for it 
does not fall under the general jurisdiction, and the 
uncertainty ou.sts the special jurisdiction. Provided the 
dispute be dulj* specified (p. 163), then, if the order to 
grant relief be imperative, this authorizes a decision 
thereon '. if it be consultative in form, this according to 
state jiractice is equivalent to an imperative order, and 
it is customaiy to act on it. But as regards matters of 
revealed law there is on this head a conflict of opinion ; 
some hold to the strict letter and reijuire the order to 
be imperative in its terms. And even if the plaintiff 
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ask for judgment and the order be to satisfy his claim, 
this according to ordinary practice confers jurisdiction, 
but on the strict meaning of the terms it does not do 
so, for what lias been claimed is an order for judgment, 
and not a judgment itself. 

On the other hand, if the order be to grant the claimant’s 
petition, then the matter has its inception in the actual 
terms of the order, and on those terms depends the 
conferring of jurisdiction. Such an order may be in 
form a full one, combining an order to inquire with an 
order to decide ; this is effective, for to decide implies 
a decision according to law : the term is descidptive 
merely (p. 164) and not restrictive, and the order confers 
full jurisdiction. Or, the order may be permissive and 
fall short of the former in that it orders a decision 
but does not order inquiry : this also operates to confer 
jurisdiction, because to decide presupposes a previous 
inquiry which is involved therein. But if the order 
be limited to an inquiry, this will not be effective to 
confer jurisdiction, because to inquire between the pai'ties 
is equally consistent with a permissive reference and 
with a binding order. And it is doubtful whether the 
addition of the words “according to law” cures the defect, 
for both a compromise and a reference are matters of law. 
although they be not obligatory. 


Mawardi's account of the Mazalim tribunal suggests that 
what in its origin was an exceptional appeal for redress 
to the sovereign in person, came to be an every-day 
application to his representative to be dealt with according 
to a settled practice.^ He dates the system from the time 

1 Described by JIakrizi, de Sacy, Chrest. Ar., ^nd ed.. i, 132. who 
translates Mazalim by ‘‘jilainte tie quekjue ^exation"; Ostrorog. 
Ahhtm Soul(aniyi/a, i, 200, has “ torts restricted in meaning to such 
as the ordinary Courts are unable to repress. The equivalent ‘‘atlaire 
criminelle given in Prairits d'Oi\ viii. *21. is* scarcely appropriate, vet 
the term does bear the .sense of criminal responsibility. Mfiwardi. 
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of ‘Abd al-Malik ; Baihaki. Mul/d'-iit wa Mamu'i. pp. 525-8, 
gives indeed Omayyad cases, mostly decisions of 'Omar 
b. Abd al-'Aziz, but his cliaracter and acts were largely 
idealized in later times, and in some of the instances lie 
is made to grant the applicants conseipiential, and rather 
remote, damages. Under the Abbasids the jurisdiction 
was regularly exercised, and more and more by viziers 
apart from the Caliphs. For the inevitable increase in 
the volume and complexity of the applications found some 
of these either uutit or disinclined for serious business. 
Baihaki wrote under Muktadir, but ilazalim cases of that 
Caliph he has none to relate : it is Ma’mun alone of the 
dynasty -R^ho provides him material.^ Of his successors, 

p. 106, in dealing with the punishnient ot rebels and bandits, says that 
one view of the law was that the effect of repentance after detection was 
to abrogate the sin, mafhnm. but not the responsibility for the act. 
The two terras are again contrasted in Baihaki, Mnhduiu v:a 
535, 1. 11. where a ruler is made to say that he could not hold 
himself clear of moral blame, nia'fhoi/i. lor having appointed an unfit 
person to investigate muzOlini. 

1 The story on p. 531 is that given by Mawardi, mpra, p. 643. That 
on p. 529 tells how Ma'mun shamed Ahmad b. Hisham into repairing 
hi.s wrong done : that on p. 5.30 (cf. Yakut, Buhhiii, iii, 847) contains 
•Omar's appreciation of a Xabathwan. Both these are told by Ibn Taifur, 
B.il. Add. 23318, ’29a and 405, with two others, 41a. ed. Keller, transl. 
4IU7. The last of Baihaki's stories (p. .5.3-2, and, shortly, in Ibn Ilamdun, 
TacUikira, B.il. Or. 3179, 187a-5) tells how the seller of a jewel claimed 
its puce from Jla'mun on the ground that it had been boueht for him, 
and been left unjiaid by his agent. The Caliph rai.sed a good defence, 
but ended in making a politic submission. It is to be noticed that on 
p. .533, 1. 14, the claimant quotes the passage from ‘Omar's letter of 
instructions that “the claimant must produce evidence, from the 
defendant an oath may be exacted (JIIAS. , 1919, p. 311), as though 
from a legal Magna Charta, and another jiassage is quoted in the letter 
of in.structions from Tahir b. al-Husain to his son (Tab. iii, 10.56, 1. 1). 
Ma'mun appears again before us in Mazaliin, and not to his advantage, 
in al-Kindi, ed. Guest, .506. Al-IIarith b. Maskin, attending as Kadi- 
designate m Egypt before the official sitting in Mazalini, was appealed 
to by the complainant as to the reputation of his wrono-doers. He 
declared them to be of bad character. The Court sought to evade his 
testimony, but he persisted. Thereupon he was summoned by Ma'mun 
and admitted he had neither suffered at their hands nor had any dealings 
with them, but said he had spoken from common knowledge (which was. 
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Muhtadi, as one of his reforming ettbrts, resumed Mazalim 
sittings (Tab. iii. 1736), and was found engaged thereon 
when overawed by his Turkish troops (ib. 1738). 

iluktadir preferred to act l)y dejjuty. and u as represented 
in tlie various quarters of Baglidad by juri.st.s chosen by 
tlie head of tlie Sltni'fa. but in Rusilfa in’ the stewardess 
Thuinal. cliosen by ins mother for the purpose. At first 
public disapproval left her Court deserted, but a Kadi 
attended and kept matters straight, which satisfied the 
public (‘Arib. 71), so it may well be that the president's 
acquie.scence in his proceedings was expressed by her 
quiescence. But the singularity of the appointment must 
have struck iMakrizi. for it is recorded in the Suluk in 
the brief mjtice of iliuktadir's reign.' Previously, under 
Mutawakkil. we find the j>oet ‘Ali b. Jahm presiding 
over Mazalim at Ilulwan (Agh. ix. IDS), and nothing 
that we are told of him suggests any special fitness for 
judicial duties. To attend to Mazfdim was one of the 
Caliph Krihir’s promises of amendment (Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 193). 

As a rule Abbasid viziers heard the applications in 
person. Ahmad b. Abi Khtdid Ma'mun's voracious vizier, 
allowed the attractions of a litigant's table to so entirely 
outweigh the demerits of his case that complaints led to 
the Caliph allowing him a tlu>usand dirhams daily for 
table money (Ibn Taifur. B.M. Add. 23318, 88-'). A story 

intleed, tlie leyal iiietliod ot testing cn-ddjility ot M irnes.se^'). Neverthe- 
le^is Ma'mun ordered liiin to leave Egypt for good. Thi^ e[)i>ode i:? 
a specimen of the iiiteie'^ting matter added i»y Mr. (nie«t to the text of 
al-Kindi. 

^ d'Etjypit de Makrizi, hy E. Blochet. U»08. p. 7'2. Thumal's 

character I'r, descnheil by Ibn Mi^kawadi. TftJOnh id-UnifDn. v. IG-l, 
as follows : — 

tuL: ♦Luj c.’^* ^ ^ L-*"' ; — ■’ 

A* 
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in the Kitab al-A\Ya’il ^ depicts Ibn al-Zayyilt sittinj; 
jointly with Ahmad b. Ammai-a in a cast- where a complaint 
of the forcible seizure of propert}' was met by the imptiry 
whence it had been derived. The Court had better liave 
been content with the evidence of lawful pos-session in 
the applicant, for his explanation was that it represented 
profits made by a fatlier and an uncle in the respective 
trades practised by the parents of the presidini; officials. 
This so amused Mirtasim that he granted redress. In 
another case Ibn al-Zayyat was protected against all mis- 
reception of evidence by the claimant's sngge.sting that 
it was of no real use : better disregard it altogether 
(Agh. XX, 47). 


' The author, .Abu Hilal al-'Aikari (Brock, i. I'20). wa-; ivriting in 
.\.H. 395 ; see Irshacl al-.Arlb, iii, 135. Ibn al-Zayvfit is mentioned as tlie 
first vizier tvho served three Caliphs. Ibn •Ammara. uho appears in 
Tabari, iii, 1183, as Ibn ‘Ammar, tvas charged to supervise the falling 
vizier al-Tai.U b. Marwan, on whose tall Ibu al-Zayyat became sole vizier. 
The text is as follows ; — 


CT C? 
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(Paris, Ar. 5986, 183“.) Aiikjj A)jcp b>.' 
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^lutaclid’s vizier, Ubaid Allah b. Sulaiman, heard 
Mazaliiii ca.ses, for it was an application by a son of 
Ibn al-Zaj’yiit tliat gave him occasion to obey his own 
father's injunction to befriend him.^ The incompetent 
al-Khakani acted as his deputy (Ibn Misk. v, 88), and 
it must have been under his vizierate, or that of his son 
al-Kasim, that Ahmad b. al-Furat is described as cleverly 
parrying Mazalim claims by thrusts both administrative 
and legal (Hilal, intcuru, 25d). 

The neglect of Mazalim matters by Muktadir's first 
vizier, al-‘ Abbas b. al-IIasan, was regarded as a dereliction 
of duty ( Arib, 25, 1. 18) ; and his successors, Ibn al-Furat 
and 'Ali b. Tsa, held regular sittings, for several of their 
decisions are recorded by Hilal. Some of these are mere 
begging applications (pp. 144 and 222) ; one was a dispute 
about shops, dakuJiin ip. 143); another between districts 
a.s to the width of a bridge (p. 256). But the grievances 
were mainly fiscal, in respect of the land, e.g., a complaint 
of the basis on which it was taxed (p. 163); of an 
oppressive assessment, on which ‘Ali b. ‘Isa wrote a letter 
of instructions (p. 345); and of the takynila^i.e. the liability 
for the quota of the land-tax attributable to those who 
had left Fars owing to the Saffarid occupation (p. 340), 
on which a letter of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa is set out, which Ibn 
Miskawaih refers to as widely known and admired.- 


' Faraj had al-Shidda, eJ. 1904, i, 107-10 ; a version by Ibn Hamdun 
(Tadhicira, B.M. Or. 3180, 231'’) discloses that the grievance was against 
.Ahmad b. Isra’il and about landed property. The deficiencies of this 
edition of the Faraj are as abundant as its inaccuracies. The original 
MS. is not indicated, but a comparison of Leyden, No. 449 (Cod. 61 Gol.), 
and of Bodl. Poc., 64, shows how much matter is wanting — inter alia the 
story of the thirteen millions sought to be exacted from Ibn al-Furat 
(Hilal, Hazard, 103-5). 

- Vol. V, 93. On p. 92 he gives the text of a general letter of 
instruction by the vizier on the getting in of taxes, as follows: — 
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One case relates to Badfiraya ([>. t!4(ii By the statement 
of an official its population was known for powers ol 
endurance and for an aBuudant supply of yrietances. 
Their governor, having exhaiisteel the means in his 
power for recovering arrears of taxes, aslced the viziers 
leave to proceed to stronger measures. But 'All replied 
that his only lawful remedy was iim (.say/’o, 

p. 642 ), and that he mtist not exceed it. This 
efptitable ruling causi.'d an increase in the taxes' yield 
of 20 jjer Cent.^ h\li acted when out of otlice ( Arih. 1 oO 
1. 19), and when al-Kalwadhaui was \'izier (Hm al-Athir. 
viii. 166). But the next vizier stipulated that he should 
not act (iMi.sk. v, 8-54. 1. 11). The Fatimide General 
Jauhar on entering Egypt in a.h. M.Ts foithwith sat 
in -Mazalim as lepreseiititig his si.ivereign al-.Mu izz 
(al-Kindi, 298). 

It i.s at this point in his history that IBn al-Athir 
reflects that in general it was the prospect of gain alone 
and no sense of duty, that led \iziers and other high 
officials to concern themselves with people's grievances, 
and he add.s that this was Borne out ly his own personal 


■ \ ^ o ^ ^ ^ 
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1 Tlie grievances so iirevalent at Hailuraya are ilesculied a.s connected 
rvitli iruJ.f}/. and (Jharitidde endowments ha\'e ever 

))een fiuitful in litig-ation. Hii.^rnii must sio-nify liiiiding usages witli 
regard to taxation, lor we tiiul a coiii[)l;unt (Hilfd. Ki.T) tliat land 
was assessed on tlie ordinaiy footing oi tlie distriet. aatCuu whereas 
it was really a IntTa. witli a u-agp. of old standing. And among 

the acts of misgoveriiment of al-Khaliani i- mentioned (p. -263) that he 
made a coirupt profit hy ahrogating usages (/-pit nl-ni.^um]. On karCith-i 
I can find nothing. 
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experience. Tliut e.xperience was just coiiinieiicing- at the 
time when Xur al-Din Mahmud b. Zangi died. A.H. 569. 
and of tliat exemplary Mo.slem’s Mazalim decisions an 
instance has been jireserved in a lej^al treatise dedicated 
to Saladin.i We read that from tlie rei^n of Mulitadi 
onwards the eclipse of the Caliphs' authority under their 
Turki.sh troop.s led to inquiries into Mazalim being 
delegated to their viziers, but that when Xur al-L)in 
ruled over Syria he heard the cases in person with 
jurists in attendance fur points of doubt, and that he 
disposed of the whole within the day. And he him- 
self related how. when examining the land-tax of 
Ma'arrat al-Xu‘man. he resolved to deprive the inhabitants 
of their land on the ground that he had l,)een told it 
had been acquired by each liaving backed up his 
neighbour's claim by evidence — a state of things which 
recalls the population who earned a livelilioixl by taking 
in each other's washing. Xur al-Din's hearer objected 
to this barely credible and unsupported story being- 
acted on; still he persisted, and ordered his secretary 
to write accordingly. But. as the document awaited his 
signature, he heard a voice on the ri\-er bank singing- 
verse in praise of justice : this he regarded as a warning 
from above, and contrite and humble he tore up his order. 

Acts of injustice by courtiers and officials, especially 
in re.spect to tax - gathering, are in the forefront of 
Milwardi s list, and represent a large majority of the 
cases recorded by Baihaki. d’he cases covered by headings 
o and 5 are such as call especially for a tribunal at 
once more powerful and more unfettered in procedure 
than ordinary law courts. In the former the entire 
community is the aggrieved party: in the latter, a single 

^ Al-^l'nihdj nJ-MnAfik ji ^iyd.snt fil-Muh'tk, Cairo. 13*27. Crunght to 
my notice liy Professor Margoliouth. Apart from the anecdote liere 
given the contents of its ciiapter on Mazaiim aie copied fiom Mawardi. 
The author. ‘Ahd al-Rahnian b. ‘Abd Allah. I cannot identify. 
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and maybe lowly member thereof ; and it might well 
happen tliat a weapon of irresistible force lacked an 
individual arm to wield it. or that an arm eager to 
strike was held back by detieiency of strength. In 
both cases this tribunal could supply what was wanting. 
As regards heading 4, it is to be feared that the troops 
imperfectly realized their lawful remedies thereunder, for 
I can find no instance of their appealing to the tribunal. 
Occasion was not wanting, but they preferred the simpler 
weapons, revolt and violence. 

Headings 6 to S suggest matters wliich were the 
peculiar province of our Court.s of Eijuity, e.g. tru.sts, 
charitable and private, and mandatory and prohibitive 
injunctions in aid of the defective powers of the 
common law. 

In heading 9 it is again the community which i.s 
aggrieved by the irregularities in religious practice 
which the Court is to check. 

Heading 10 .states a general jurisdiction in aid of the 
ordinary courts, like English ecpiity, or the Star Chamber 
until it came to supersede the ordinary courts where 
they were too weak to act. But whereas the rules of 
equity, like the Praetor -made Roman law, differed from 
the common law, Mawardi lays it down that the Mazalim 
rules should conform thereto. In respect of the letter 
of the law thi.s must have been so, having regard to 
the divine origin of its provisions, but in respect of 
procedure Mawardi himself goes on to indicate points 
of divergence under further headings. 

He had indeed already touched on their respective 
.spheres in ch. iii (Enger, p. 51), saying that, whilst 
a judicial decision already pronounced might be enforced 
by the Mazalim Court against a dilatory or recalcitrant 
party, in cases which still awaited deci.sion the jurisdiction 
was ousted. But this I'ule, like many others of Moslem 
law, may have been little more than theory. For it is 
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recorded of Egypt that tlie zeal shown hy Ahmad b. Tulrin 
in dealing with Mazalim matters caused the people to 
desert the tribunal of the Kadi Bakkar (Kindi, -512, 1. 21) ; 
that the same result followed later from similar acthdty 
by Kafiir, so that the Kadi became “ as though under 
interdiction”, raaJijur ‘alaihi (ib. 584, 1. 21; and that 
a seven years’ hiatus in the succession of Kadis in 
Egj’pt under Khumarawaiii proved of no moment, as the 
Mazalim tribunal continued its sittings (ib. 515, 1. 11). 

None of the headings expi-essly includes proceedings bj^ 
way of appeal from a legal decision, but every appellant 
is an aggrieved person, and success shows his gidevance 
to be well founded. In the notice of al-Harith b. Maskin 
(ib. 504), is an account of a litigation carried before 
a succession of judges with varying result, and terminated 
by an application by way of Mazalim in Baghdad where 
the jurists, to whose decision Mutawakkil referred the 
case, held the latest Kadi decision to be wrong. Again 
we find successive and similar decisions on a hubs referred 
by the Fatimide Mivizz, as a Mazalim matter, to the 
Kadi al-Nu‘man, M’hose decision was probably intended 
to be final (ib. 586). 

Hariri, born four years before Mawardi died, has also 
a passage bearing on the concui-rent jurisdiction of legal 
tribunals. In the Makamat (de Sacy, 2nd ed., 311) is 
the story of a debtor who, finding Ins creditor resolved 
on taking him before the Kadi, deliberately assaulted 
him in order that his case might come rather before the 
Wdli al-Jara im than before the Hakim ji-l-Mazdlim. 
Chenery translates (p. 261) : “ the Governor having 
authority over offences,” and “ the judge of civil wrongs ”, 
i.e. the criminal and the civil tribunal. Hariri thus 
identifies the Kadi with the Mazalim Court, where he 
did, in fact, very frequently preside (al-Kindi, passim). 
The commentator of Hai-iri says that jaraim Avere the 
concern of the shihna, and Mawardi, when dealing with 
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the matter in cli. xv (Enger. p. :^75). says on ])p. 
that assaults are peculiarly matters df uluhlfh and 
nurda-in. i.e. of police — cases wliieh would Ije dealt 
with by the sh'ih'iin. or iii earlier tinie^ by the xldirfo. 
The reason he gives is. that this official has hotter means 
of discovery than either lyidi or Hakim : their province 
it was to pronounce judgments {ohl'd m). whereas govern- 
ment (^iydvii-) was the concern of the Amir. It is 
apparent too that at Baghdad in a.h. -Tol crimes liable 
to the fixed jjenalties {/iiiilfn/) were habitually dealt with 
by the Sd!i ih ol-Shiir/ii} 

That a Kadi could act with \ igour against a high-placed 
wrong-doer appears from the .story how Abu ’Kbaid Ibn 
Harb, Kadi in Egypt a.h. 20:1-811. dealt with Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali al-TIadara i, a very p(.>wertul j'er.soiiage. Having 
refused a tvoman's claim to exercise the right of pre- 
emption (sini f-a). he .sought to evade meeting it on oath by 
dilatory tactic.s sugge.sted to him by the jurist al-Tal.u'nvi 
(Ibn Khali.. SI. Eng. i, 51). but in the end he had to yield 
(Ivindi, 529-:10). Abtx ‘Ubaid s predecessor. Ibn ‘Abda. 
had exerci.sed the TIazalim duties Itefore being appointed 
Kadi, and it is not api)arent from the narrative in which 
capacitA’ Abu ‘Ulxaid was appealed to by the Avoman. His 
intention Avas. he states, to meet the defendant s continued 


' Hill al-Atfilr. viii. ffOg. Mhem Xasir ;,I-I)aiila the H.uiahuiiil. then 
in pOM'er at Baghtlad. i-' descinhcii as [lei the duties ot the 

office, iiichidiiie: tlie innietioii of /miliiil 'Die pa-sau-a appeals more 
fiillv in ivliat is evidently Ilin al-Atliirs aiithi'iuy. the T'ljririh 
vi, 74. thus : — 



In Egypt in the time of ilaiisiir the liiifJwJ ivere inflicted bv the 
Sdhih f)l-Sliiirta (Kindi. 119). 
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contumacy by closing liis court and applying to be relieved 
of his office. And it i.s noticeable that a full centur}^ 
earlier the same method was adopted at Kufa by the Kadi 
Sharik (Ibu Khali.. SI. Eng. i, 622) against the Hashimite 
Mu.sa b. ‘Isa, IMahdi’s cousin. He had wronged a woman 
by destroj’ing her boundary wall and annexing her 
property to that purchased from her brothers, and had 
met a summons to attend the court by sending the SdJiib 
al-Shurfa to remonstrate. He went reluctantly, and had 
the foresight to provide himself with necessaries in the 
prison in the belief that he would be sent there. This 
happened, and Musa’s chamberlain coming later was sent 
to join him. Musa next sent a number of the Kadi’s 
own friends, but they, too, were imprisoned for bringing 
a message from a zdlim, and these Musa released by force. 
Next day, when Sharik, sitting in his court, heard of this 
he sealed his official bag {kimafv), and, ordering his luggage 
to follow, set out for the bridge of Kfifa and for Baghdad, 
saying that he had been induced to accept office against 
his wish in the belief that it was hedged by dignity. 
Musa overtook him, and he yielded to his entreaties only 
on condition that the prisoners all went back to prison, 
and he did not move until they had done this. He then 
returned to his court in the mosque, had the parties before 
him, and gave the woman full redress.^ In this case, 
although the woman is referred to as miUazallima, it is 
stated that Sharik Avas sitting as Kadi, and it may be that 
Abu ‘Ubaid b. Harb was doing likewise. 

Some idea of deference to the person of a Kadi, apart 
from his office, seems to have been implied by an attendance 
on his summons, for in Egypt, temp. Rashid, a man whom 
the Kadi had affronted declared that he would never 
attend, and that the Kadi might decide any Mazalim 

^ Paris, Ar. 5903, 9’’, in the notice of Sharik sub a.h. 177. The Isndd 
make it probable that the MS. is a part of the Jluntazam of Ibn al-Jauzi, 
rather than of his grandson's work, the Mir'ilt al-Zamdn. 
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claim against him, with liability for any damages he 
pleased (Kindi, 389, 1. 9). 

The Mazalim tribunal s edge was sometimes turned, and 
vindictively, against a disgraced Kadi. One ^ who had 
petitioned Ma'mun against appointing his brother Mu'tasim 
to be Governor of Egypt, felt the latter's displeasure in 
proceedings against himself by waj' of Mazalim (ib, 441, 
1. 4');. and it is stated that Ahmsid b. Ttilun gave vent to his 
resentment against Bakkar by inviting Mazalim complaints 
against him, and that with small success (ib. 513). Under 
Omayyad rule, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Malik, Governor of 
Egypt, having been lampooned by the Kadi, ordered him 
to be publicly exposed {yakaf) in a paper shirt inscribed 
with his misdeeds, but he was .saved from this by the 
governor’s dismissal (ib. 328-9). And a Kadi who. after 
turning a deaf ear to an orphan’s complaint (tazuUum) 
that his propert}' had been wa.sted by hi.s guardian, the 
‘arif of his tribe, imprisoned the orphan for writing 
satirical lines on his case, was dismissed by order of the 
Caliph Hisham (ib. 341). 

The later and larger part of the chapter is concerned 
with certain typical cases in winch the Mazalim tribunal 
strove, on what we term ecjuitable grounds, to exclude 
the operation of the ordinary law. By law the burden 
of proof lay on the plaintitf to be met by the oath of 
the defendant : and proof meant the oral deposition of 
witnesses posses.sing the qualitication of ‘udv.l. Mawardi 
gives two sets of instances of a presumption of right 
existing in favour, first of the plaintilf, and then of the 
defendant. Headings 1-4 presuppo.se a document tendered 
in evidence by the plaintitf which constitutes prima facie 
proof, with indications of various methods whereby the 
tribunal can evade the nece.ssit 3 - of its strict proof in 
cases where the witne.sses are either present and available, 

■ This lyidi had ordered a man who neglected to attend a Mazalim 
summons to be flogged in the mo«.q\ie (Kindi. 430. 1. lb). 
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or else absent, or unqualified, or dead. Where the 
presumption is in favour of the defendant, the object 
is to avoid the necessity of putting him to his oath.^ 
Headings 5 and 6 presuppose a written admission 
binding on a litigant ; how effect is to be given to it, 
and how in certain cases it can be displaced. All the 
instances seem well founded in rea.son, and some are 
of familiar occurrence in our own legal system. For 
instance, the allegation that the release of a claim was 
anterior to its satisfaction and that the claim is yet 
unsatisfied we describe as delivering a deed as an escrow. 

The tribunal’s methods for making the weight of its 
inclination tell in a litigant's favour were, according to 
Malik, open likewise to the Kadi’s Court. This does 
not appear, however, from the published excerpts from 
the Ristdu, an authoritative exposition of MCdUcl tenets 
by a follower, called “the little Malik”, d. a.h. 389.- 

To contrive to grant redress without tliereby causing 
disparagement to the wrongdoer was the course adopted 
by Ma’miin both in the case of Ibn Hisham (aide, p. 656) 
and of his favourite Ishak l.i. Ibrahim, as told in the Kitah 
al-Diydrdt of al-Shabushti.® 


^ The efficacy of the oath is illustrated hy a case which Ahmad 
b. Tuliiiu following ‘Omar's example, referred to the decision of the 
Kadi Bakkar. The litigant was sworn by Allah, as was customary, 
whereupon hi.s opponent asked that he should be sworn, further, on 
the head of the Amir; and this he refused. Bakkrir was aghast, 
but the incident did the man gooil service in the eyes of the Amir 
(Kindi, oil, 1. 1*2). 

“ Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Zaid ‘Abd al-Ralimun, noticed 
by Bhahabi, Ta rlJch B.M. Or. 48, 212'*, who says that he 

composed the BimVa when aged 17 years. The publication is Fh'.^f 
it) Jiirtsprmhnce (Russell & SuhrawaiTU'. 1000), })p. 61-5. 

MS. Ahlwardt Cat. vii, 309, No. 8321. For the author see Wust.. 
Xo. 153 and Brock, i, 523-4. The text is as follows : — 




i L-J Lclj , .J tul 

J V.. J O ■ O- 
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Comlln'^silln^ tu a Kadi to inunire into MaziVlim cases 
are sulijected in the chapters close to a somewhat 
technical treatment. I have not come across any form 
of commission, nor any mention of one which was 
re.stricted in its scope. They are of freipient occurrence 
in al-Kindi's history and in the matter added thereto 
in 3Ir. Guest's edition, hut it is always an appointment 
only that is recorded. Xor have I found any trace of 
objection by litigants to the Kadi's jurisdiction, and it 
may be suspected that the di.scussion in the text was, 
and remained, purely academical. 

It may indeed be surmised that it was “ Kadi 
justice as we understand the phrase, that prevailed 
largely in legal proceedings which, with the parties 
conducting- their case in person,' must have been 



(Berlin, We. IIUU. lol. 13'-.) .*11-..^!', 

^ Xo mention of advocacy in ^losleni legal procedure id known to me : 
had it existed it would a-'Suredly liave turni-^hed anecdote in Adah 
literature. H <ihV >eein'^ to be the equivalent of "‘attorney in its strict 
•^ense of alf^r *'jo. A claim by al-Madara'i to lie repre'^ented by his WakU 
was rejected by the Kadi Ibn Ifarb, on the ground that he would be 
incompetent (as would be likewi>-e an attorney) to depose on oath in his 
stead (Kindi, o30). The gain to judicial decidons from the arguments 
and critici'^m of advocate'^ is unquestionable. A Kadi of great repute 
in Egypt held, soon after the Fatimide conquest, that a child born of 
infidel parent", uho"e mother had adopted Flam, was not a Moslem. 
Popular outcry made him rever'^e his decision, which the text says was 
contrary to both Shafeite and Shi‘a doctrine (Kindi, 586). The Kadi 
was a Malikite, hut no diverging view of the law on this head is 
suggested m the Hidaya. It may be that some Shahid in attendance 
should have reminded him of the law, for, apparentlv, judgments were 
read over to them, and they could raise objection {Kindi, 593). One case 
infleed recorded u here a Shahid cross-examined a witness closely on 
his evidence, but his object was to vindicate a previous and conflicting 
decision by a rival Kadi in the case, as against the proposed judgment 
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informa], and often incoherent. The opening scene in 
a lawsuit has been preserved in Dhahabi’s notice of 
the Kadi Abu Bakr b. Sayyar in the Ta.’ rlkli al-Isldmb 
,'<uh A.H. 368.^ The litigants were women, and the Kadi 
was a man of venerable but somewhat forbidding aspect, 
with a long beard. On his calling on the defendant 
for her defence, she exclaimed : “ I am frightened at 
your face and your beard and your head-dress, each 
of them a cubit in length.” Thereupon the Kadi removed 
his cap, masked his beard with his sleeve, and saying that 
he had thus abated two-thirds of the alarm, invited her to 
proceed. The result may have been to extract from her 
an intelligible case which the Kadi grasped and appreciated, 
and we may indulge the liope that justice ensued. 


The note in my previous article (JRAS. 1910, p. 780) 
needs amending. Tlie name of the Kadi of the Shawarib 
family dismissed by' Mu'izz al-Daula (a.h. 352) on an 
Alide's advice is given by Ibn iliskawaili {Tajdrib al- 
Uinaui, Bodl. Marsh, 357, 23*’) when recording his appoint- 
ment (a.h. 350) as Abu-l-‘ Abbas ‘Abel Allah b. al-Hasan. 
He say's that the Caliph refused his concurrence, or to 
ever admit him to his presence, on the ground that he had 


{Kiiuti, .jSS). And tlie only a])piirent sanction to support his action was 
tlie right (wliich the Shahid.s at times e.xercised) of refusing to attend 
a tribunal — in tact, of going on strike. 
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procured office throutjh the influence of the Amir s cup- 
bearer (joiiKh'ir) on tile condition of payine- 200,000 
dirhams yearly into the treasury. And In- adds that thi'' 
led to the hifihii and the xliurfii likewise hecominy venal. 
Dhahahi {T(i'r7l-]i al-Ixlilm. B.iM. Or. 251'‘) eives 

a .similar account of the matter, and concludes with 
a prayer that Mu'izz al-I)anla mieht never Vie forydveii. 
On the margin attention is drawn to this novel form of 
imprecation ('mubtadir). In Ibn al-Atliir's account the 
Kadi’s name appears wrongly as Ahu-l-'Ahbas Ihn ‘Ahd 
Allah (viii, 399), and Ihn Ilajar {Buf- al-Ixf. MS. lOT'. 
Kindi, b45-6), in error, makes him to be IMnhammad 
b. al-Husain. who had died A.ii. 34-7 (Ibn al-Athir. viii, 
393, called there Muhammad h. al-llasan) ; it was this 
that caused the difficulty of date. Ibn .Miskawaih records 
also, auh A.H. 352 (ib. 28*>), that he was .superseded by 
‘Omar b. Aktham, without mention of the Alide's advice, 
but he gi\ es his name there as Abu-l-‘Abbris. whilst Ibn 
al-Athir (\ iii, 407) has merely Ihn abi-l-.Shawarib. 

The Alide adviser. Abu ‘Abd Allah Mul.iammad b. al- 
Da‘i, a more important per.sonage, wa.s son of the Da i 
Saghir al-Hasan b. al-Kasim, and he is himself recoided as 
one of the Zaidi Imams {<d-HadCi">k id-Wiirdhitjd, B.M. 
Cat. Supp. 534, Or. 3586, fols. 60-8). The paitial and one- 
sided account there given may be checked by the rather 
full details of his career in the ‘U'lndaf df-Tnlib (lith. ()2-5. 
IMS. B.5I. Add. 7355, 27*). There his descent from the 
Silit al-IIasan is traced from a great-grandson, al-Kasim. 
through both his sons, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shajari and 
Muhammad al-Bathani. The Hddo’lk adopts the former 
pedigree ; it is followed in the general table to Kay s 
Yanurn, and the ‘Unidid (lith. 51-2, 31S. 23“'') declares it 
to be supp<jrted by Persian, i.e. local tradition, although it 
sets out in full the other de.scent. Tlie narrative of the 
‘ Umded says that he arrived at Ahwaz when Mu'izz 
al-Daula was residing there (i.e. after a.h. 326), in the 
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pursuit of learning. Some Dailamites acknowledged him 
as Imam, whereupon he was sent otf to ‘Imad al-Daula, 
who imprisoned him (the I/adaik .saj's honoured him 
greatly). In a year he was released on condition of 
adopting the garb of the Ixihd and the ilasinii ( '.) and of 
departing for Kirman. Thence he went to Mukran, where 
the Zaidites acknowledged him, so the ruler. Ibn 3Ia'dan 
(Istakhri, 177, and Ibn al-Athir, ix. 281 his), sent him to 
Basra. There an accession of adherents led Abu Yusuf 
al-Baridi (d. A.H. 832) to quiet him with an income. Later 
he settled in Baghdad and .studied under Abu -1- Hasan 
al-Karkhi and Abu ‘Abd Allali al-Basri, gaining great 
repute as a legist, although in his speech his Tabaristan 
origin was evident. In 348 he yielded to Mtrizz al-Daula’s 
pressing invitations to his court, on condition that he 
might come in his failamn, and he was appointed Xakib 
of the Alides, who prospered greatly under him. (The 
Huda.’ik says that he accepted the office only after repeated 
pressure, and on condition that he was never to be required 
to attend on the Caliph IMuth nor wear the saivad.) He 
was highly favoured by the Amir and was admitted at all 
hours, even during his siesta, and once, as the Ho da'll' 
records, on the occa.sion of his having in a Mazalim 
complaint (which the Nakib dealt with — Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, .54, 129, 184) indicted a penalty on the Alide Abu 
Ahmad al-IIusain al-Musuwi (father of al-Radi and 
al-Murtada and himself later Nakib), whom the vizier 
al-Muhallabi sought to shield. In natural disposition 
(I'ldlka) he was said to resemble ‘AH. Al-Tantikhi dates 
his birth in 304, and an anecdote is given (‘Umdaf. 
lith. 206-7, MS. 7 o'), from that author’s Hidnror 
al-Miihfuloj'uk of a member of the Al c((-d/(d//', de.scended 
from a grandson of Musa Kazim, who waylaid the Mecca 
caravan and led the life of a lawless brigand, but did not, 

' The MS. of ttiis work (Raiit-, Ar. 34S"2) i*- now lieing edited by 
Professor D. S. Margolioutli. 
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at any rate, adds the author, claim the luiainate or head 
a religious rising'. Repenting hi.s course of life, he came 
to Baghdad and asked Ibn al-Da'i to induce the Amir to 
appoint him head of the Mtnimin. The Amir liked not 
the securitj”, hut proposed that Ibn al-Dad sliould be 
appointed and that his protege should act as his deputy. 
This Ibn al-Da'i declined, but said he would guarantee his 
man, so he was appointed, and the Pilgrimage never fared 
better than under his lead. Let us picture him ending his 
career, without surprise on his part, " a holy man.” 

Ibn al-Da‘i is described as resisting constant invitations 
to head the Dailamites, and the ‘Uiudnt, lith. 1G5, MS. GB, 
gives a .story of Yal.iya Mansur, son of the Imam al-Xasir 
Ahmad, sending an envoy to Baghdad to inquire about 
him, saying that were he the worthier he would readily 
acknowledge him. His acceptance was brought about 
by reproaches incurred from Tzz al-Daula. when deputy 
during his father’s absence at Mosul, by reason of certain 
Alide disturbances, and he left Baghdad by stealth in 353. 
The Ho.daik describes Mu‘izz al-Daula a.s distressed at 
finding him gone, and reproaching his son as being the 
cause. The flight is recorded by Ibn al-AthIr, viii, 411, 
following Ibn Miskawaih, 36'‘, 37a. He forthwith adopted 
ascetic habits and proclaimed himself as al-Mahdi lidin 
Allah. The Hudd’ih bis departure was aided by 

the Malik al-Dailam, Abu-l-Fawaiis Maiuldhir b. Justaig^ 
who sent troops under his nephew Bakldijar to support 
him. Quitting tin; hills for lliTsam (Yfikiit, Bulddn, 

‘ MfinCidliu' thus i(lenliHe<l as the miii ot .Justun (luunlerLdl hy liis 
uncle Wahsudhan in 34‘J, Ibn al-Athir, vni, llbu) who tigures on 
Dr. McUquait'.s ‘•Probable Pedigree ot the Sallari and Pawwiidi Kuleis 
ot Adharbijan and danza” (JRAS. P.HIO, p, 174), and, tiutherj as the 
father of Khusru Shah (JRAS. 1905, p. 47‘2), and the spelling of the 
name there quoted fioni Ibn Khaldun, B.M. Add. 23272, 254*’, is thus 
justified. The name too, borne by the late Buwayhid ‘Imfid 

al-Din, is in hi» case often written Bakahnjar, but against the name on 
the margin of the JIndd'iL\ B.M. Or. 37«Sb, b5‘, is a gloss in an ancient 

hand. ,1^ , jl^b, which negatives the othei form. 

^ o ^ 
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iv, 996, “■ JIausam”), lie was resisted b}' its governor, Abu 
Muhammad al-IIasan b. Muhammad b. al-Thair (Ja'far), 
known as Amirka, but lie took the town and was joined 
by his sister’s son, Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Muhammad 
b. al-Nasir Ahmad (the late Imam). Amirka next attacked 
with fresh troops, and took the Imam prisoner, but he had 
to relea.se him (cf. Ibn al-Athir. viii, 443), and the release 
is attributed in the ‘Umdaf to his great repute, for even 
the Hanbalite section of the Dailamites, the followers of 
Abu Ja'far al-Tharmi, although differing in creed vet 
respected bis character. Amirka now submitted, and gave 
the Imam his daughter in marriage. The proposed attack 
on Tabaristiin was met by a force sent under Nasr b. 
iluhammad al-Isfidar, and the Iimim, deserted by his 
nephew from jealousy of Amirka (cf. Ibn al-Athir. viii, 
411), was checked at Shalus and had to retire to Husam. 
Probably this is the warfare with “Ibn Washmaghir ” 
referred to by Ibn al-Athir, viii, 424, following Ibn 
MiskaM-aih, 41“, and thus, apparently, inverting the 
dates of thi.s warfare and of that with Amirka : the 
H((dCiih saj's only that the Sahib of Tabaristan was in 
groat dread of the Imam, whom, however, fortune did not 
befriend. The ‘Umdaf puts his death in a.h. 359, from 
poison administered b}' Amirka by means of his daughter ; 
the Hada ik gi\es A.H. 360, and also mentions poison as 
the cause. 

That the latter narrative was intended to edify no less 
than to inform is apparent from .some of its contents. For 
instance, Mu‘izz al-Daula, when inquiring of .some adherents 
of the Imamij’ya sect when their Imam was likelj' to 
appear, was asked where, after all, was his own Imam : 
he .said he would soon disclose him, and on Ibn al-Da‘i 
entering be said that there he was (fob 63“, This, in 
.Shiite of his Alide proclivities, was a bold statement to 
make when almost within earshot of Muti‘, but bolder still 
is what he is represented (fob 62'’) as telling the Alides; 
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wJio were clamouring to have Ibii al-Ufi'i as their Xakib, 
that he held him too great for the office, as he ought to be 
occupying the place of Muti'. 










The narrative of the Hoda 'tk purports to be based on 
traditions derived from tlie Zaidi Imam al-Xiltik bil-Hakk 


Yahj’a, d. a.h. 424. and I am told by M. C. van Arendonk, 
of Leyden Lhiiversity, who is collecting material for 
a work on the Zaidi Imams of Yanian, that it.s text 
accord.s with that of the Imam’s own work al-Ifaflo fi. 
ta’rlkh (d-A' aiimi.it ul-Sdd<.i, MS. Leyden 1974 (Rev. Cat., 
ii, p. C3. XM. 912), on which see R. Strothmann, Die 
Literntia- d. Zuld'den. Islam. 1910. p. 3-58. Ibn al-Da‘i 
is the latest Imam noticed in the work. 
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THE KALIYITGA ERA OF B.C. 3102 

Bv .T. F. FLEET, I.C.S. (Rktd.), Ph.T).. C.I.E. 


rpHE case set out in the first part of this article 
pp. 479-9(1 above, will, it is hoped, make it clear 
that the Kaliyuga era is not of historical origin, dating 
from the occurrence of iin\’ actual event in B.c. 3102, and 
runnino- in actual use from that time. It is nothing but 
an artificial reckoning — (almost as much so as is our 
Julian Period, beginning 1 January, i?.c. 4713) — devised 
by the Hindu astronomers some thirty -five centuries after 
the initial point which they assigned to it ; that is, 
roughly, at some time about .\.D. 3.50-400. And it is the 
principal Hindu astronomical reckoning (the other being 
the Jsaka era beginning in A.D. 78);' used in particular 
— (just as we use the Julian Period) — for the ahaiytDui 
or sum of da 3 "s from the beginning of the reckoning- 
down to anj' given time. 

.Still, the Kaliruiga reckoning having been once set 
going and having required more or less publicity, it is 
not .surprising that .some of the ancient Hindus should 
have believed, as some of their de.scendants do now, 
that it realh’ dated from its apparent initial point, and 
proceeded to find an crigin for it in their traditions. 
Tlie^' did this by connecting it with the events of the 
great struggle for supremac\’ between the Pandavas and 
the Kurus, which is the topic of their greatest epic, the 
MckCihlidnitd,- But, while agreeing on the general 

' Fin- a note on tlie Saka era anrl it.s iicloption by the astronomers, 
see tins .Journal, 1910. SIS. 

’ It is perhaps desirable not to omit to remtirk, though the point is 
not exactly relevant to our present topic, that another school differed 
radically from those which interest us here, and place<l the I’aiidavas 
and the Kurus 6.53 years after the beginning of the Kalivuga ; that is, 
in B.c. 2449. This view is presented by Yarahamihira (died A.n. 587) 
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principle, they adiustecl tlie connexion on ditfereiit line.'^,, 
on the base.s of tliree of the leadiiii,'- event-^ in tlie e})ic 
story.^ 

One view (not necessarily the earliest, though it is 
convenient to mention it first) treated the Kali aye and 
reckonino’ as datinf«‘ from the time when \ ndhishthira 

o er* 

mounted the throne. In accordance with this, an 
inscription of A.D. 1798 in Rajputana (see p. 694 below) 
i.s dated 4898 years after the time when Yudhishthira 
seated himself on the throne : the Vikrama and ^faka dates, 
given in the .same record, .showing that these 4898 j'ears 
were reckoned from B.C. 8102, and aie in fact years of the 
Kaliyuga era. In further agreement with this and with 
a practice which is traced back to at any rate the sixteenth 
century, the Hindu almanacs call the tir.st 8044 years of the 
Kaliyuga — (the period from its beginning to the beginning 
of the Yikrama era in B.c. 58) — the era of Yudhishtliira. 
And, a.s they proceed to .say that he founded his era at 
Indraprastha, Delhi, this view plainly dates it from the 
tir.st occasion on which he was enthroned as king ; namely 
(see p. 685 below), at the new capital in the Khai.idava- 
prastha territory which he made Avhen the kingdom had 

in a well-known ver.-^e in wliioli, quoting, lie telK us, the oi>iiiion of 
a previous writer, Vriddlia-Garga, lie sa^.s (lii-iluit-Snilihiiri, l.'l. ;l) ; — 
“The Munis (the .Saptar.shis, the seven stars of the Great Bear) were in 
the nal;s<]intra JIagha when king Yudhishthira ruled tlie world ; and the 
fiaka time is joined with •2,~r26 (//Ktr-i) of that king." The verse was given 
to furnish the means of finding, by the Saka reckoning, the 
for the Saptarsliis at any given time, on the basis that they entered 
Maghii when Yudhishthira began to reign, and tliat that event took place 
in 2526 - 77 = b.c. 2449. 

Thi.s view was adopted by Kalhaiia for the chronology presented in his 
Rojatarntlifiiin, which he wrote in a.d. 114S-.70: lie ^a^s (1. 4S-.")(i, and 
compare 8. .3407) that .some people had built up a false chroiiologj- 
through being misled by a statement that the Bhrirata affair took jilaee 
at the end of the Dvapara : and, following Varidiamihira's verse, which 
he quotes, he tells us that the Paudavas and the Kurus lived when there 
had elapsed G53 j ears of the Kali. 

‘ Regarding the order and indicated chronology of the.se events, see 
the Special Xote A, p. 684 below. 
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Ijeen divided witll liiin bj' Dliritamshtra. The Malia- 
bliarata seems plainly to take practical!}' the same view : 
according to it, shortly after that enthronement of 
Yudhishthira there came the exile of him and his 
brothers in the Kamyaka forest on the banks of the 
Sarasvati ; and one of the earliest occurrences there was 
a visit by Hanumat, who delivered a discourse on the 
moral characteristics of the four ages, in the course of 
which he observed that the Kali age had recently begund 
Another view selected for the starting-point of the Kali 
age an event which came some thirt\'-six years later, and 
treated the age as beginning when Yudhishthira, having 
anointed his grand-nephew Parikshit to reign in his place, 
started with his brothers and their joint wife Draupadi on 
the journey to heaven. This was the final occurrence in 
the story of the Paudavas and the Kurus. We may, no 
doubt, lefer to this school Ravikirti, the author of the 
Aihoje inscription of A.D. 684 (p. 689 below, Xo. 1), which 
is dated in the year 8785 expired after the Bharata war 
and in the Saka year 556 expired, which latter detail 
identities the year 8785 after the Bharata war with the 
year 8785 of the Kaliyuga reckoning : we could hardly 
understand the words *• after the Bharata war ” as 
indicating a reckoning running from the end of the 
tighting, which was no well-defined point ; we take them 
as meaning “ after the last of the occurrences connected 

^ Etat = Kali} ugarii iiama acbimcl = yat = pravai tate : 3, V anap. , Calcutta 
text, § 149, verse 11201 ; Kumbakoiiam text, lul, verse 39. So also, 
0, Salyap., § 01, verse 3304, siieaks of tlie Kali age as ha\-ing arrived 
[pnlptam KdHyiKjdni rifldhi) : tins is one ot the excuses made by Krishna 
for tlie unfair fatal blow dealt by Bhima to Duryodhana in their tight 
with clubs. 

On the other hand, another statement, 1, Adip,, § 2. 2S2, speaks of the 
great war as taking place in the interval between the Dvilpara and the 
Kali {anfare KaJi-DrOparai/Oh). But this statement, made in the general 
introduction to the epic, is plainly nothing but a broad one which is not 
to be taken literally, an}’ more than the statement in the same passage, 
verse 272, that {Parasu)-Rama slew the Kshatriyas at the junction of the 
Treta and the Dvapara {TrUttl-DvOi^irayoh xamdhan). 
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with the BluTrata war And it Mwui^'prnbahle that tlie 
a^troiiuiiier ArvahliaUi. wlio wrote in or nooii after 
A.J). 4!Jh. lieloneed to this school. At any rate, the 
Uasae'itikasutra, verse d. mentions as hlul /■iitn (i n rv<Ji . 

tlie Bltfirata Tlutrsday ". tlie day Ijel'ore the day with 
wliich there began his fourth Yiigapada wliich is in other 
terms (not his) the Kali age. And lii- eoniiiieiitator 
Paramesvara remarks ; — 

Bliarata Yudhisluhir-adayali I taimipalakshito Lluru- 
divaso Bhrirata-Gnrudivasah I rajyaiii eharataiii \ nelhi- 

shthir-adinam = antyo { htrudixaso Dcupar-avasana -gata 
ity^artliahl tasmiiirdine Yndliislithir-adayo rajyam = 
utsrijya mahaprasthanam gata iti prasiddhih II 

-Tlie Bhilrata.s are Yudliishthira and the otliers ; the 
Thursday distinguishei.l by tliem is the Bliarata Thursday: 
tile meaning is the Thur.sdiiy at the end of the Dvapara 
which was the last day of the time during which Yudlii- 
shthira and the others were occupied in reigning: it is 
well I'stablished that on that day they laid aside the 
sovereignty, and went on the great journey. 

The third view is tliat of the Puranas which adopted 
an occuiTeuce somewhat earlier than the abdication of 
Yudliishthira. and treated the Kali age as beginning on 
the day when Krishna died.’^ This is another event of 
leading imjiortance in the .story of the Pamjavas and the 
Kurus. Krisliua was an incarnation of Yishnu and was 
friendly to both parties, being in fact connected by de.scent 
with both. Wlien the preparations wtu'e being made for 
the great battle, Arjuna on one side and Dnryodhana on 
the other went to Dvfiraka to secure Krishna as an ally. 
He was not willing to tight on either side. But he gave 
them a choice : either of them might have him as an 
adiiser, or his army as combatants. And Arjuna chose 
Krishna himself, and DuiyrMlhana obtained the army. 
Krishna survived the war, and died not very long before 

^ See the >S|jecial Xote B. 088 below. 
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the abdication of Yudliishtliira. wliich .seems, in fact, to 
liave been largely induced by the deatli of his old friend 
and counsellor. 

Wliile, however, so much importance came to be 
attached to the Kali age and its reckoning from the 
legendary point of view, the reckoning has not played 
any leading part in real liistorical chnmology and other 
practical affairs. Its running year i.s shown, indeed, along 
with the Vikrama and r^aka years and the year of any 
local reckoning, in mo.st, if not <juite all, of the leading 
Hindu almanacs. But this seems to be done simply 
becau.se it is the principal astronomical reckoning : it is 
agreed (ui all sides tliat the era i.s not now in any general 
use, if it is nuoted at all, for practical purposes of civil 
dating.^ And as regards the custom of previous times 
as indicated by the inscriptional records, which furnish 
a good guide in view of the large number of them that 
we have, the position is as follows : - — 

From Southern India we have one in.scriptional instance 
of A.n. (Idl, one of a.d. 770, one of a.d. 8(3(1, three of 
the tenth century, and then, from the twelfth century 
onwards, but more particularly from the fourteenth, 
a Certain number of instances, not exactly very small in 
itself, but extremely so in comparison with the number of 
cases of the use of the Saka era and the other reckonings 
which prevailed in tho.se parts. 

From Xorthern India the earliest known in.scriptional 
instance is one of A.D. 11(10 or 1170; and the later ones 
numbei’ only four. 

' 8o, aKo, our leading alinanacs and diaries show the running year of 
tlie Julian Period : lint little practical use, it anv, is made of the 
reckoning for the record of current events. 

- For the inscri[)tional instances see the H[)ecial Note C, p. t>89 below. 
If any readers of this article can adduce any other such dates ranging 
from hetore .t.o. 1100 for Southern India and .\.n. IKiO for Northern 
India, and anj’ literary dates earlier than i). 97(i, their contributions to 
the history of the reckoning will be welcome. 
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Literary instances are not at all coniiiion. even in 
astronomical writings ; because the .Saka era was s(j soon 
adopted lyv the astronomers for laving down epochs 
and stating dates. The earliest available one ^ seems to 
be one of a.D. 976 or 977 from Kashmir: it is the 
year in which Kaj-yata. son of Chandraditya, wrote his 
commentary on the Devisataka of Anandavardhana. when 
Bhimagupta was reigning.^ 

It seems also worth adding- that the era is ignored as 
a practical reckoning of civil life in a passage in the 
Alcharndma., written in A.D. 1.384. which specifies the 
Lakshmanasena era as the reckoning of Bengal, the 8aka 
era as the reckoning of Gujarat and the Dekkan. and 
the Vikrama era as the reckoning of 3[alwa. Delhi, and 
those parts. 


The popular view divides tlie Kaliyuga into six eras. 
Some of the leading Hindu almanacs quote to this effect 
a certain stanza which is apparently a floating verse not 
traced to any particular .source, and supplement it b}’ 
a statement in prose.-* Others give the prose statement 

' That i>, after the .statement in which Ar\-al)liaui inrlicated liis date 
and age ; and, while he gave what i> virtually a year ot the Kali 
reckoning, he did not cite it as such; see p. Ill f. ahove. 

- The ver.se giving the date, which I <iuote from the Krii'i/tnunhl, 
part 9 (1S93), p. 31, runs thus : — 

Vasu-miini-gagan-Odadhi(40TS|-sama- 
kfile yate Kales = tatha Loke 1 
d va [ )ahcha.se varshe 

rachitreyaih Bhlmagupta-mipe II 

The details of the month, etc., not heing given, the date does not 
admit of actual verification. The given Kaliyuga year. 4h7S expired, 
means ,-\.d 977-7S ; but the Ldkakala or Laukika ^'ear ~yl indicates 
A.D. 976-77, unless, as was suggested by Professor Kielhorn (Ind. Ant., 
■20. 1.34), we may understand that, contrary to the usual custom for this 
reckoning, it is here cited as the expired year : on this point compare 
the date of A. D. 1423 or 14-29, p. 693, below, 

' See the translation by Beveridge, vol. -2. p. 21 f. 

* See the Special Note I), p. 694 below. 
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without citing the verse. Tlie prose statement is presented 
with some slight ditterence.s. But the general purport of 
it is as follows : — 

First there came the era of Yudhishthii’a, or Dharma 
as he is called in one version. He founded his era at 
Indraprastha, Delhi. And it lasted for 3044 years ; that 
is, from the beginning of the Kaliyuga to the beginning 
of the so-called Vikrama era in B.C. .58. 

Xext there came the era of king Vikrama. He founded 
his era at Ujjain, in Hfdwa. And it measured 135 years : 
that is, from B.c. 58 to the beginning of the so-called Saka 
era in a.d. 78. 

Then there came the era of king .^alivfihana : ^ that is, 
the Jjaka era beginning in A.D. 78. He founded his era 
at Pratishtliana, Paithan on the Godavari in the Xizam's 
Dominions. It is to have a duration of 18,000 years. 

The next will be the era of king A’^ijayabhinandana, 
which is to last for 10.000 years. This king is located 
by some Vaitai'iuiyCoii ■‘iindlLU-mihtjume, which might 
perhaps mean at some place named Yaitarani at the 
contluence of the Indus and the live rivers of the Panjab. 
But another version places him G<i.nfa mT---^Ciij(i.ra-saiithhede ]. 
that is, apparently, at the place where the Gautami branch 
of the Godavari flows into the sea, which is at Point 
Koringa near Cocouada, in Madras. And this suggests 
that the other expression may mean “ on the Yaitarani, at 
the place where it flows into the seti. ’ The AAitarani 
rises in the north-west part of Orissa, and, joining the 
Brrdnnani near Cuttack, after which the joint river is 
known as the Dharnra, flow.s into tlie Bay of Bengal at 
Palmy ras Point. 

The next will be the era of king Xagarjuna, which will 

^ This is iin imaginary king, whoso name rirst figures in connexion 
witii tlie era in an inscriiition of a.d. 1*27-, and seems plainly to liave 
been introduced in imitation of the colliding of the ecpially imaginary 
king Vikrama, Vikramaditya, witli the era of r..c. o8. 
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last for 400.000 years. He is located Ijy .some at Dhaifi- 
tirtlia ill tlie Country of Gauda. or. roueldy. Beiie-al ; 
apparently with reference to a place of tliis name .sonie- 
where near the beginning of the delta of tlie ( hinges. But 
the other version places him on the bank of tlie Kaveri. 
in ily.sore or Madras 

The last will be the era of Kalkin ; this will endure for 
the 821 years which are thv remainder of the 482.000 
year.s of which the Kaliyiiga consists. One ver.sioii styles 
Kalkin a king', and locates him vagueu' in the Gauda 
country. Another, styling him an incarnation (of Vishnu) 
in accordance with the more general \'iew, places him at 
the city Karavira in the Karnahika country ; that is. at 
Kolhapur, in Bombay. A third version, which again 
mark.s him as a king. Yilaces him. in accordance with some 
of the Puranas, at a village named Sambhala or Sambhala. 
whicli is held to be Sambhal in the MCa-adabad ^District. 
United Pro\ inces. 

The Ji/utri'i'idahlul i‘(iija (see j). (iOti below) gives the 
same lengths for the six eras, but in other respects jmts 
the matter somewhat differently. There will be. it says, 
in the Kali age. in the land of the Bharatas. many warrior 
kings ; amongst them, the Bakas. Any prince who slays 
half an nbja and five (550.000,000) of J8akas. 

becomes the founder of an era, a universal king, and 
a slayer of founders of eras. There are to be six such in 
the Kali age ; Yudhishthira at Hastinapura : Vikrama at 
Ujjain ; Jsalivfihana at the mountain ^rdeya ; Vijavfibhi- 
nandana at Chitrakuta A Nfigarjuna at Rohitaka. Rohtak 
in the Panjab and Bali (so. instead of Kalkin) at 
Bhrigukachchha, Broach in Gujarat, Bombay. After that 
the Krita age will come, and there will be the kings of the 
Solar Race again. 

To what time the idea of this division of the Kalivuga 

Perhaps ChitOr in Udaipur, Rajputaiia; perhaps Chitaikot in Biinda, 
United Provinces. 
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iiiciy by carried back, is not known. But it is mentioned 
by Abul Fazl in Ids Aiii I Akhurl. in a passage written 
in A.D. 1.59.5,1 which gives the names uh‘ the six founders 
of tile eras and tlie duration of each era just as we liave 
tliem in tlie almanacs, fait does not stati’ the places to 
whicli the almanacs refer tlieni. And it is perhaps carried 
back to a soniewliat earlier time by the spurious record 
on copperjtlates at the Bliimankatti Matha near Tirtha- 
halli in Mysore.- which purports to record a grant made 
by king Jananiejaya (son of Barikshit) in the Plavaiiiga 
.«(()/) rnfsnm which was the 89th year in the Yudhishthira- 
saka, the era of Yudhishthira '' . that is, in tlie Kaliyuga 
year 89 (current), in R.C. 3014. But it is not likely to be 
of any early origin ; since no trace of it is found in the 
Buranas, etc., which do not assign the foundation of an 
era even to Kalki or Kalkin : they only mention him as 
the future incarnation of I’ishnu. destined to pave the 
waj’ for the iie.xt Krita age.' 


In conne.xion with the general topic of the Ages, the 
following remark may be added in conclusion. 

According to the astrononncal .scheme, every Age, 
.Manvantara, and Kalpa begins at the Hindu nominal 
vernal eipiinox, as mai'ked by the entrance of the sun 
into the constellation and .sign Meslia, which occurs in the 
(imo.ntu lunar month Chaitra,* the first month of the 
principal lunar year, but of course not on any fixed tiflil 

^ Triin^slatioii Ity Jarrett, vol. ’ 2 . (*. I'*. A" regurdfs the tii'st era. the 
passage say^ : — ’* In the l>eginniiig of the present Y iig, Raja Judhi^hthira 
coihjuered the universe and being at the eoinjfletion ot an epoeli [i.e., at 
the end of the Dvilpara agej, constituted his own reign an cia." 

- No. 41 in my Li>t ot Spurious Records, hiff. AiU,, 211). 

‘ See the Special Note E. p. UDT helow. 

■* The amdiifa month is the synodic lunar month, beginning and ending 
with the new-moon. The julniii/uhifft montli begins and ends with the 
full-moon. 
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or lunar day in that month. Tlie popular practice, how- 
ever, for some reason which is not apparent, treats the 
matter otherwise, and observes certain fixed titJtii as 
anniversaries of the beginning of each of the o-reat 
periods. For the Ages, the days as shown in almanacs 
are as follows ; — 

The Kritayugadi fithi, or lunar day which is the 
anniversary of the beginning of a Krita age. is Karttika 
sukla 9. The Tretayugadi tith i is Vaisakha sukla 3. The 
Dvaparayugadi tiihi is the new-moon tithi of the uuiduta 
Magha or pv.rniriiCiatu Phalguna. And the Kalivugadi 
tithi is the 13th of the dark fortnight of the o.mdidu 
Bhadrapada or pdrnimduta Asvina. 

This practice dates from at any rate the beginning of 
the eleventh century, since it is mentioned bv Alberuni, 
writing in a.d. 1030. But he has given the details 
differently, except as regards the Kaliyugadi tithi : 
according to him the “ 3rd T aisaklia is Ivi itayugiidi : 
the 9th Karttika” is Tretayugadi ; and the “ lotli 
Magha” is Dvaparayugadi. ' 

It is also alluded to in tlie Vialnni-Pv.rCuui , 3. 14. 12, 
13, but without full details: — '‘The 3rd tithi of Vaisfikha, 
the 9th in the bright fortnight of Karttika ; the 13th in 
tlie dark fortnight of Xabhasya (Bhadrapada), and the 
loth in Magha : these have been declared by the ancients 
to be Tugadya fifhts: they are four tittux of infinite 
merit.” 

Special Xotes 

A: see p. 676 above. — The chronology of some leading events 
in the story of the Pandavas and the Kurus 

Yudhishthira ascended the throne twice. The first 
occasion was as follows : — 

After the death of their nominal lather, Pandu, who 
abdicated and ended his days in retirement in the forests 

* India • trail'.. Sachau, vol. '1. p. ISO. 
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of the Himalaya Mountains, Yudhishthira and his four 
\'ouni,mr brothers, Bhiina, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva, 
were taken to the capital Hastinapura, and were brought 
up there with the sons of the reigning king, their uncle 
Dhritarashtra. And, when they had completed their 
education and attained years of discretion, Yudhishthira 
was installed by Dhritarashtra as Yuvaraja or heir apparent 
associated in the government : ^ this was done partly in 
recognition of Yudhi.shthir;t’s many good qualities, but 
also in view of the facts that his father Pandu had 
reigned before Dhritarashtra, — the latter having been 
passed over, though he was the elder brother, because he 
was blind, — and that he himself had been born before 
Dhritarashtra’s eldest son, Duryodhana. When Yudhi- 
■^hthira had been installed as Yuvaraja, the people, to 
whom he quickly endeared himself, wished, for the reason 
that Dhritarashtra, being blind, ought not to reign, to 
take a further step and anoint him as king. This inflamed 
the jealousy and enmity of Duryodhana, which had existed 
from an early time : and he began to plot to secure the 
sovereigntj'- for himself. Eventually Dhritarashtra sought 
to arrange matters by dividing the kingdom : he gave 
Hastinapura to his son.s, the Kurus, and assigned to the 
Pamlavas, Yudhishthira and liis brothers as the sons of 
Pamlu, a territory named Khanilavaprastha, where they 
founded the city Indraprastha, Delhi. And after various 
occurrences, including a compiest of surrounding kingdoms 
on behalf of Yudhishthira by his brothers, Yudhishthira 
celebrated a Rajasuya sacritice, and had himself anointed 
as paramount king of Indraprastha and the territories 
which were thus added.’ This was the first occasion on 
which he ascended the throne. 

The second occasion on which Yudhishthira mounted 
the throne came .some fifteen years or so later. Even the 

' Mnhahliartita, Calcutta ed., 1, Adiparvaii, § 130. o.517. 

- 2. Sabluip., § 3-2. 1230, 1247 ; § 35. 1307 ; § 45. 1628-30. 


.nus. 1011. 


45 
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partition of tlie kinjjdoin made by Dliritarrisliira failed to 
satisfy Duryildliana : and by las eon''pifiny witli Sakuni. 
the skilled gambler and cheat, there wa-- brnnght about 
the great gambling match which endeal in Yudhishthira 
losing all his possessions to Sakuni on behalf of Duryo- 
dhana, and going into exile with his brothers for thirteen 
years, the tir.st twelve of which were passed in the Kainyaka 
forest on the banks of the .Sarasvati. There followed, 
ultimately, the great war, at the end of which there 
remained alive, on the Pandava side, Yudhishthira and his 
brothers, with Satyaki and Krishna, and. on the other side 
the aged king Dhritarti.shtra. with Asvatthriinan, Kripa. 
Kritavarman, and Bhishma, who lav dying on a bed of 
arrows on the battlefield. A reconciliation was effected 
between Dhritarashtra and the PandaNas. Yudhishthira 
proceeded to Hastinapura, and was there enthroned as king 
of the united kingdom of Hastinapura and Indraprastha, 
with Bhima as his Yuvaraja.' And thus Yudhishthira 
mounted the throne for the .second time. 

The death of Krishna came about twenty years after 
the last event noted above. Some intermediate occurrences 
were as follows. Bhishma died when he had lain for 
tiftj’-eight nights on his bed of arrows.- After some 
unstated interval there was born Parikshit, the posthumous 
son of Abhimanyu .son of x\.r)una." A year was then 
occupied with an Asvauiedha sacrifice.^ Some little time 
after that, and when fifteen years had elapsed since the 
anointment of Yudhishthira as king at Hastinapuia 
Dhritarashtra withdrew from the world, to spend his 
remaining days in the fore.st."’ Apparently about a year 
later, Yudhishthira and his brothers paid a \isit to 

‘ 12, Santii).. § 37. 13Sr>-!)2 ; § TO. 1443 ; Ij 41, 147."). 

- 13. Amisasanai)., § 107. 7732 : S IfiS. 77li.). 

- 14. A^vamedliikap. , § 00. 1943. 

* 14. Asvamedhikap., S 72. 209.5 ; g 89. 2044. 

’ 15, Au amavasikap., S 1. 0 ; S 3. 71-2, 84. 90 ; S 15. 428. 
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Dhritarashtra iii liiw retirement.^ Tsvo 3'ears after their 
return,- the sao-e Xarada came to Yudhishthira, and reported 
that Dhritarashtra had perislied in a forest fire. And we 
are told farther on tliat, wlien Dhritarashtra died, he had 
spent three j-ears in the forests and fifteen in the cit}-.^ The 
epic then tells us that, when tliirtj'-six j’ears had elapsed,* 
Yudhishthira beheld unluck\- portents : this has been 
understood to mean thirt\’-six \'ears after the great war ; 
but we would suggest thirtj’-six j-ears after the first 
anointment of Yudhishthira as king at Indraprastha. 
And it was apparent I3" not long after this that Krishna 
died, being slain bj" the hunter Jara, who mistook him, 
seated in j'ellow robes engaged in meditation, for a deer. 
Thus, we are told, the lord Xara\’ana (Vishnu, of whom 
Krishna was an incarnation) went back to his own 
abode. ^ 

The news of the death of Krishna must have taken 
.some little time to reach Yudhishthira, since it was carried 
to him bj^ Arjuna, who first wont to Ds'araka to perform 
the funeral rites and make some other arrangements, and 
then visited the sage Yj'-iisa on the way to his eldest 
brother. As soon, however, as he heard it, Yudhishthira 
made up his mind to withdraw from the world ; in which 
resolution his brothers joined. Accordingly, he anointed 
Parikshit to reign in his stead.' And with his brothers, 
their joint wife Draupadi, and a dog, he started from 
Hastinapura on the jouruej- which laiided them one by one 
in heaven.*’ 


^ 1j. A^raimnasikap., § ‘i'k 024. 

- Id, Asraiiiavasikap., § CiT. 1011. 

" 15. A-^ramaYrKsikap.. § 39. 1102. 

^ 10, Mau-salap., >i 1. 1, 13 ; 2. 52. 

’ 10, Mau^alap., 4. 125-30. 

17. Mahaprasthanikap., ^ 1. 1. 2. 

~ 17. ^lahapra^thaiiikap.. 1. 0. 

17. Makaprasthaiiikap., 1. 24-5. 
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B ; see p. 678 above. — The connexion of the beginning of the 
Kali age with the death of Krishna 
On tile subject of the Kali ae'e beginning on tlie day on 
which Krishna died, there is a standard verse, whicli in 
the Vilyu and Braltiinlnda Puruini.': runs tluis 0 — 

Yasinin = Krishno divahi yatas = tasniinn = eva tada dine I 
pratipannah Kaliyiigas = tasya .sanikhyam nibodhata II 

JIut-'iijd.-PunnKi gives twJ -CiJidai for tniJa dine, and 
present.s the second line thus ; - — 

pratipaiinaiii Kaliyugaih pramanaih tasya me siinu I 
Tile Bhuyi.i.cida-Purdnii agrees with the Jlnfsyii in the 
tir.st line, and presents the .second thus : " — 
pratipannaih Kaliyugain = iti prahuh puravidah II 
Ihe Vivhiiii-Puri'i nil. agrees with the MotKyn and the 
Blaiijnriitu in the first line, and presents the second 
thus : * — 

pratipannahi Kaliyugaiii tasya .sanikliyaiii nibOdha me II 
Ihe ] dyii^ d/n/.si/n, and Bri.diind ndii PnriJni.in contine 
themselves to the statement : — The Kali age arrived on 
that same day on which Krishna died. " 

The BJnjijaro.tii .sa\’S — ■“ ( Tl hen) this htstro of the lord 
\ ishnu, by name Krishna, went to heaven, then Kali 
entered the world, whereby people delight in sin. As long 
as he, the lord of Tiakshmi, touched {(he eniih) with feet 
beautiful as water-lilies, .so long iialeed Kali a\ ailed not 
to in\ade the earth. Those who know the events of 

‘ For the JJ, nhnuhn/i( 1 iiiiote the te.xt {united at the Sii-Vt-hkateWaui 
Pie-.>. Boiuljay. in .Saiiivat lOhH, Sake ISgS (.\,n. HMJIi -7) ; i-haiiter 74, 
\ ei -e g41 . F oi the t n tjn , the edition in the Aiuuida.siauia .Sanski’it Serie.s 
(l!tO.")) ; elia()tfi' 99, vei.ses 4gS-9. 

- Ed. AiuuuUFranui Sanskrit Series (1997) ; cha{)ter 27:1. vet .ses 49-,70. 

' Text {irinted at the Xiriiayasagar Press, .Sake ISgi), San (.t.n.) 199.). 
Iiook 12, eha()ter 2, verse 3o. 

lext {irinted at FCrisIinasastri Sarinan tlni’jara's Pie.ss in the Iv.shava 
^invid-ruXL (.v.ti. 1809-07) { book 4, eha()ter 24. verse 49. 

' Loc. cit. in note .3 aliove. verses 29-;i;i. 

The Kali age is {lersoiiitied as Kali, an evil s{)irit {iiesiding over it. 
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former times say that the Kali age arrived on that same 
day on which Krislina went to lieaven.’’ 

The VtsJiini, expanding the tojdc more, says : ^ — “ When 
indeed, 0 Brahman !, tlie portion of the lord Vishnu which 
was born in the family of Vasudeva went to heaven, 
then indeed Kali came. As long as he touched this earth 
with feet beautiful as water-lilies, so long Kali was not 
able to have contact with the world. When the portion 
of the eternal Vishnu had gone from earth to heaven, 
Yudhishthira, the son of liharma, with his A'ounger 
brothers, laid aside the sovercignt\'. And, having seen 
unlucky poi'tents. he. the Pandava, when Krishna had 

gone, performed the anointment of Parikshit 

The Kali age arrived on that .same day on which 
Krishna died." 


C : see p. 679 above. — Some inscriptional dates in the 
Kaliyuga era 

The earlie.st known South-Indian dates in the Kaliyuga 
era, six in number, referred to on p. 679 above, are as 
follows : — 

(1) The in.scription of the time of the Western Ohalukya 
king Pulakesin II at Aihole in the Bijapiir District, 
Bombay, is dated : - — 

Triiiisatsu tri-sahasreshu Bhai-atfuDfiliavad = itah [I*] 
sapt-abdasata-yukteshu sateshv = abdeshu pahcha.su [||*] 
Pahchasatsu Kalau kale shatsu paficha-satasu eha [I*] 
samasu samatitasu I8akanam = api bhubhujam t| 

“ When thirt}’, three thou.sand, (and) five years, joined 
with seven centuries of j^ears, have gone since the Bhai-ata 
war : when hfty, six, and live hundred years of the Saka 
kings also have elapsed in the Kali time." 

^ Loc. cit. in note 4 on ]>. 588 above, ver.ses 35-S. 40. 

- Fpi. hid., vol. 0, p. 7- 
Read fjntP.dir. 
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The mention of the Saka year shows that tlie 37o5 years 
since tlie Bliarata war are the first o7o5 years of tlie 
Kaliynoa era. Accordingly, tliis record gives the Kaliynga 
year 3735 and the Saka year ooO, botli expired. As the 
details of the month, etc., are not stated, the date does 
not admit of actual verification. But the year is 
.A.D. 634-35. 

(2) An in.scription of the time of the Piindya king 
Parantaka at Anamalai in the Madura District, Madras, 
is dated ; ^ — 

Kaleh sahasra-tritaye:hda=gochare gate^shta-satyani; 

api saikasaptatau [I*] Panshne^hani masi 

Karttike [II*] 

'■ MTien there have gone, in the range of the years of 
Kali, three thousands and eight Centuries together with 

seventy-one on the Paushna day in the month 

Karttika.” 

This gives the Kaliynga year 3371 expired, with a 
certain day in the lunar month Karttika. The expres.sion 
the Paushna day ” is of course capable of being taken 
to denote a da 3 ^ of Pushan, the sun,i.e. a Sundat', in which 
sen.se it was taken by the editor : but this rendering leaves 
the date vague, since there would be four or five Sundays 
in the month. The expression is made definite if, in 
accordance with a fre<iuent custom in Ch6]a and Pilndya 
dates by which the dates were denoted bj’ the naksladrus,'’ 
we take it as meaning the day of Re\ati, the regent of 
which is Pushan. The result, however, suggests that the 
words Fau-vhna uhan may have been used here intentionally, 
in preference to the name Revati, in order to give a double 
meaning. Thu.s, the day of Revati in the given j'ear and 
month was Sunday, 4 November, A.D. 770: this was the 
civil day of the eleventh tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Karttika ; and the moon wnis in Revati at sunri.se and up 
to about 9.45 p.m. 

^ Ep(- hid.y vol. S, |>. 320. 


- e.g. . No. 4 below. 
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(3) Thu record of a king Karuiiandadakkan, inscribed 
(El copperplates which were found in the Huzur Office at 
Trivandrum in the Travancore State, is dated O — 

Kaliyuga-kkottu nal padinangu-nur-fl 3 'irattu narpattu 
onbadin = aj’irattu enbattu elu senra nal. 

■■ The daj’ on Avhich there have elapsed fourteen- 
hundred-thousand, fortj’-nine thousand, and eightv’-seven 
da\’s of the number of the Kalij’uga.” 

This sjaecitication of the da\’ 1,449,087 elapsed in what 
is known technicallj’ as the uJuiiyand or sum of daj's of 
the Kalij’uga reckoning, takes us to 8 Julj', A.u. 866, in 
the \’ear 3968 current. 

(4) The inscription of the time of the Chola king 
Parantaka I at Gramam in the South Arcot District, 
Madras, is dated ; - — 

Kaliuga-vashaiii niil-aj’irattu nar[pa]ttu-nalu Madirai- 
konda ko = Pparakesaripanmarku A’andu dOavadu Kaliu- 

[ga nra] nsil padinangu-nur-airattu e,lu-[ba 

Jirattu [m]uppattu elu 

att[ai] Ma[gara-na]3’arru:0hchani-kkilamai perra IravadP- 
n[anru]. 

“ The Kalijmga 3 'ear four thousand and foi ty-four, the 
36th j’ear of king Parakesarivarman who took Madirai, 
on the daj^ fourteen-hundred-thousand, seventj’- .... 

thousand, and thirtj’-seven, on the day of Revati 

corresponding to a Saturday’ of the month Makara in 
this j’ear." 

This gives the Kalij uga jmar 4044, not specified either 
as cuirent or as expired, with a day in the solar month 
Makara which is marked as the da}^ 1,47 • ,037, not 
specified either as currejit or as elap.sed, and is further 
described as the da^' of the naknhutm Revati and as 

‘ See tlie Travancore Arclueolosrical Series, No. 1 (1910), p. 5. The 
editor has wrongh' placed the record in .\.d. S(i4-6d. 

- Annual Report of the Arclueological Survey of India, lyOo-ti, p. 183. 

■ Read ntr,'>hafh. Read IrcradL 
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a Saturday. Profe.ssor Kielhoni lias shown tliat the 
date is Saturday, 14 January, A.D. 94.S. in tlie year 4044 
current:^ it was the day 1,477 0o7 current of tlie 
reckonino', and the twentj'-third day of the solar month 
Makara ; and the moon was in Revati at snnri.se and up 
to about 3.12 p.in. 

(.5) An inscription of the Chola kine- Parakesarivannan- 
Uttaina-Chola at Uyyakkoinlfin-Tirunialai in the Trichi- 
nopoly District, Jladra.s, is dated in the year Saka 901 
and Kaliyuga 40[3]0.- 

The record does not state the month, etc. But. with 
the given years both taken as expired, it helongs to 
A.D. 979-80. 

(6) An iiLscription of the .same king at Tirtividai- 
martidur in the Tanjore District, Madras, is dated Kali- 
yuga 408[3].» 

Here, again, the record does not give the month, etc. 
But, with the year taken as exjhred, it belongs to 
A.D. 982-83. 

A.S regards the five instances of the in.scriptional u.se of 
the Kaliyuga era in Northern India, referred to on p. 679 
above, the case is as follow.s ; — 

Dr. Vogel’s forthcoming volume of inscriptions in the 
Chainba State will pre.sent one of these dates, of the 
Kali j'ear 4270 expired, with details falling in A.D. 1169 
or 1170, recorded in an in.scription at .Sai.and will mention 
two others from Mando and Kashmir : namelv. one of 
the year 4.530 (current), in A.D. 1428; and one of the 
year 4622 (current), in a.d. 1520.'* 

The other two, the only ones that can he given here in 
full, are the following : — 

An inscription on a stone found lying at the mouth of 


' Epi. hid., vol. ,S, [). -JUl. 

- See the Amuuil Report on Epigraplw, Mtulra.s. l!)0S-9, para. 41. 

' See the .Annual Report on Epigraphy, Mailras, 1!)07-S, para. .Tl. 

^ I am indebted to Dr. Vogel for being able to notice these three here. 
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a splint; known as tlie Bhuvanesa or Bhu vanes vari at 
Kliumaoh in Kashmir refers itself to the reign of Zainu-1- 
abidin, son of Sikandar. and is dated : ^ — 

Sam 4 Marga suti o Snkre Trims-adhike clia 

sata-bliiita-ynte Kalasya - ^nlte saliasra-ehatnre saradarii 

Miirgasyurse site pakshe chaturtlie=py;api 

vatsare I panchamyam Sukravasare II 

■■ The year 4, the 5th day of the bright fortnight of 

Marga, on Friday : and when there have gone 

four thousand years of Kali joined with five centuries 

(u lid) increased by the thirtieth: in iMargasirsha. 

in the bright fortniglit, and in the fourtli j’ear : 

on the fifth tithi, on Friday." 

Tliis gives the year 4 of the Laukika or popular 
reckoning, also known as the Sastra reckoning, the 
Kali 3 ’uga year 4530 expired, Margasirsha sukla 5, Friday. 
The date, however, is not satisfactory. The .specitication 
of the Kaliyuga year as expired would place the actual 
dav in a.u. 1429 ; but tlie gi\en vear 4 of the Laukika 
reckoning places it in a.D. 1428.^ And in neither year 
does the given t'dhi work out for a Friday : in a.d. 1429 
its civil day was Thursday, 1 December, and it cannot by 
an\’ 2 )ossibilit\’ be coupled with the Friday- ; and in 
A.D. 1428 it was what is known technically as an 
expunged tifhl, beginning and ending in between the 
sunrise at the beginning, and the following sunrise at 
the end. of Thursday, 11 Xovember.-’ We can only say 
that the record may be referred to either .A.D. 1428 or 
1429 ; with a preference for A.D. 1428 if we maj- assume 

' See Jlr. Mar.sluiir.s Xote on Areli.eologieal Work in Kashmir, 
1908, p. 19. 

- Unless; we inav correct the rcvulinj^ into or something like 

that, we can only finrl here an imaginative genitive invented to .'=*uit 
the verse. 

•’ Read 

^ Compare the date of a.p. fUd or 077. p- t>80 above. 

The results are the same both by the tables in Sewell and Dikshit's 
Indian CaJf-Mday\ and by -Tacobi’s tables in Epi. Ind., vol. 1. 
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that the person tvlio computed tlie date carried the titln 
oil to the Friday by makiiie- it end not li'ss tlian about 
an hour later than the endiiig-tiiiie ei\en by our tables. 

An in.scription at the temple of Hanumat at .Jai.salmer 
in Eajputana is dated A — 

?^ri-Yudhishthira.sya ajata-satroh siiidiasan-adhyasanat 
varsha-vriiiida 4898 e-ate Vikramarka-rajyat saiiivat 18-54 
Sfilivahana-sakat ^ake 1719 uttaravana --gate. 

“ When a total of 4898 year.s has gone since the glorious 
Yudhishthirii, hat'ing no enemies, seated himself on the 
throne ; in the year 1854 from the reign of Yikramarka ; 
in the year 1719 from the era of ^talivahana ;...." 

Tile given Vikrauui and .Saka years show that the year 
4898 expired since the time when Yudhislithira ascended 
the throne is the Kaliyuga year 4898 expired. Tlie 
corresponding year is A.D. 1797-98. And, if v.ffn.nnjo iiO - 
fjiite means ‘‘ wlieii the winter .solstice has just gone by 
the actual day is 10 January, A.D. 1798. 

D: see p. 680 above. — The six eras in the Kali age 

A certain verse, apparently not traced to any particular 
source, says : — 

Yudhishthiro Yikrama-.8alivahanau 
tato nripah .syad=Yljayabliinandanah I 
tatas = tu Xagarjuna-bluipatil.i Kalau 

Kalki shad^ete saka-karakrd.i smritiil.i II 
" Yudhislithira, Yikrama iind Srdivahana, then king 
Vi jayabhinandana, then king XYigarjuna, (mid) Kalkiu ; 
these are declared by tradition to be the six founders of 
eras '' in the Kali age. ’ 

^ See ProftJS'jor S. K. Bluuidarkar's Secomi Ke^iort on San'^knt MSS., 
p. 9iS. 

- Kead ' na. 

■’ A> a result ot being tlie standing name ol an eia ot very leading 
importance, the word snka, uKo its deri\ative came eventually to 

be u&ed in the general senses ot ‘ an era ' and ‘ a year.’ 
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Tliis Verso is oivoH in the introductory parts of some 
of tlie Pauchanj^s, Pahjikfis, Titliipatras, or Hindu almanacs. 
And in tlie almanac which is puhlished in Bombay by the 
(lanpat Krishnaji Press Company, and in the Patwardhani 
Pahcliaii”'. started by Professor Kero Lakshman Chhatre, 
which als(j (it is believed) is still published in Bombaj’, it 
is supplemented by a passage in prose which runs : — 
Prathama Indraprasthe Yudhishthiras-ta.sv'a sakal.i 
M04-1- II Hvitiya Ujjayinyaih Vikranias- ta.sya hikah 
Id.j II Tritiyali Pratislithane Salivahanas-tasya sakah 
18000 II Chaturtho Yaitarinyaih ' Sindhu-.sahgame Yijaya- 
bhinandanas = ta.sya ktkah 10000 II Panchamo Gauda-dese 
IJharatirthe Xagarjunas- tasya hikal.i 400000 II Shashthah 
Karavira-pattane Karnatake Kalky-avataras= ta.sya .sakah 
(S’21 II Evaih shat 0 saka-kartarah II 

An almanac prepared In' astrologers of Uppina-Betgeri 
in the Dharwar District, and printed at the Prasadaraghava 
Press at Dharwar,- does not present the ver.se, but sajsS : — 
Adhuna-vartamana-Kaliyuga-madhye shan nripah saka- 
kartarah II Ada\=Iiiidraprasthe Dharma-saka-pramanam 
8044 Uijayinyaiii Yikrama-saka-pramanaiii 18.5 Pratishtha- 
nagare'^ Salivahana-saka-pramanaih 18000 Yaitarinyaih ^ 
.Sindhu - sahigame Yi jayabhinaihdana - saka - pramanaih 
10000 Kaveri-tue Nagfirjuna - saka - pramanaih 400000 
Gauda-dese Kalki-bhupati-saka-pramanam 821 II 

With the I'ppina-Betgeri almanac there agrees practicallj' 
an almanac prepared by astrologers of Savaniir and Kalas 
in the Dharwar District, and printed by Khanolkar & Co. 
at their Karnataka Book Depot Pre.s.s. It ditfers only in 
beginning : — Etat-Kaliyuga - madhye shanripah “ saka- 
kartarah adav= Iihdraprasthe Dharmah 3044; and in 

' Read ^raiiyCnii. 

- For tlie copies of tins almanac and the next one, from which I quote 
them, I am indehted to Air. K. K. Tarigondkar, Nazir of the District 
Court. Dharwar. 

Read Pnitt^}ifhdna-iuf>j(tri. 

■* Read °ra>iydm. 


shan-nripdh. 
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o-ivino-, throno'hout, on tlie same lines. V'(l:i‘iAinii]i l-lo. 
instead of Yiknima-mka-proinO.iiai'n 2JJ. and so on. 
It has the same mistake, iKiija rf for Pruti- 

■'ihfhdnu-nayare : on the other liand it lias the correct 
form Yaitarnnyddi. instefid of run/diii. 

An almanac printed at the Electric Printing; Press, 
Gwalior, and known, I think, as the Lashkar Pahclmno-.i 
also does not present the A’erse, but says : — 

Asmin Kalau shat saka-kartaro nripah II Tatr-Endra- 
prasthe Yudhishthira - sakah 304411 Tata Ujjavinvam 
Vikrama-sakah 135 II Tatah Pratishthfine Sfilivahana- 
sakah 18000 1 tan-madhye o-ata-tiakah 1831 sesha-^akah 
16169 II Tato Gautami-sfto-ara-saihbliede Vijayfibhinandana- 
sakah 10000 II TatO Dharatirthe Xfigarjuna - sakah 
400000 II Tatah Saihbliala - grame Kalki bhavita tach- 
chhakah 821 II Tatah Kritayuga-pravrittir- bhavitri II 
The Jyotirriddbhannia, a spurious astrological work, 
of late but unknown date,- which claims to have been 
written bt’ the poet Kalida.sa in the Kaliyuga year 3068 
expired, in li.C. 34, when king Yikramhika was reigning, 
says, in chapter 10, verses 107-13 : — 

Kalau bhavishyanty:atha Bharat-avanau 
mahibhujo bilhubhuvo^py = anekasah I 
f'akas = tath = aishfim =abhishechan-adikaih 
hitarh sad = r)dirita-kala-sadhitam II 107 
Dharadhiljhur = Bhilla-^sak-fidi-i!iti-ias = 
tad = asana-sthO=bhijanair=namaskrltah I 
stutal.i sa raj-adliijanaih pratishthitO 

na mantra-bhed-ady-abbishechan-uchitah II 108 

' For the copy from which I quote I am indeliteil to Air. Hira Lal. 
Extra As'-istant Commi.S'.ioner, C.l’.. and Air. Ihem Shankar. 

- Except that a commentary on it \va^ written hy Bhavaratna in tlic 
A’ikrama year ITfiS expired, in a. i>. 1711 or ITPi, 'phe pretended date ot 
the wmrk is given in chapter 22. ver.-e 21. A translation of chaitter 22, 
the last, by Dr. Bhau Daji, may be .seen in .TBBB.AS., 0. 2ti. AVeber 
proposed to refer the work to about the sixteenth century : Sanskrit 
Litemhirf, p. 201, note ■*. 
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Xilianti yd bliutala-niant.lale .'?akaii = 
sapaficliakrity-abjadala-praiuaii= Kalau I 
sa lajaputiah saka-kaiako bhaveii = 

nripadhiiaj =0(lyata->aka-kartri-lia II 109 
YiulhishtbirO Yikraiaa-f^alivahaiiau 
naiadhiiiatliau Yyayablduaiidanah I 
iiiie tu X"agarjuna-niGdinivibliur= 

Balib kramat sliat ^aka-karakah Kalau II 110 
Yudliij^hthiiad^ veda-yug-ainbai'-aunayah (3044) 
kalamba-visve ( 13o) = bliia-kha-kh-ashta-bliuiiiayali 
(18,000) I 

tatd^yutain (10,000) lakNba-cbatu.sluayaih (400,000) 
kraiuad- 

dhara-drio-ashtav (821 ) = iti saka-vat.^arah II 111 
Yudln«litlnro = blind = bhu\ i Hastinilpure 
tath-Ojjayinyaiii puii Yikraui-ahvayah I 
Saleya-dhaiabhriti .Salivaliaiiah 

su-Chitiakute Yijayribliinandanal.i II 112 
XagarjuiiO Ruliitake k.sliitau Balir= 

blia visliyat = hidrO Blirigukachchha-pattaiie I 
Knta-pravrittis=tad-aiiaiitaiaih bhavet= 

tada bhavisln-anty =avaiubbritd=rkatali II 113 

E : see p. 683 above, — Kalkin, Vishnuyasas, and the village 

Sambhala 

Wliat tht; Fniviid.s, the M<(lidblnirafii,andt]itiHufiLaiiik(, 
say about Kalkiii and lii.s .sunonndiiig.s i.s a.s follows : — 
The Vilfiu-Purdna. 99. 396-7, the MatKyn, 273. 27-8, 
and the Bvalnnaiida, 74. 206-7, only .say, in almo.st 
identical words, that Kalkin will de.stroy the Mlechchhas 
in the ‘ twilight ' of the Kali age.^ Ib^y make no mention 
of Vishnuyasas and the village Sambhala. 

The Vishnu-Fnrdija, 4. 24, prose para.s. 26-9, says that, 
when the Kali age is nearly ended, a portion of the lord 
Yasudeva (Vishnu) will de.scend to earth in the form of 
' For what is meant by the ‘twilight’ of an age, see p. 481 above. 
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Kalkin in the house of Vishnuya>as. a leailiiiy ilifiliinau 
at the village Samhhala. and will destroy the Allechc-hhas 
and other Avicked people, auel will re-estal)lish the world 
in righteousness ; after whic-h. at the end ol the Kali age, 
the minds of people will become as pellucid as crystal : 
aTid from the.se renovated people there will arise ottspring 
which will folloAV the practices of the Krita age. 

The Blidijarata announces in 1, 3, 2-5. that in the 
‘ twilio’ht ’ of the Kali agv \ ishnu will he born as Kalki 
from Yishnuj-asas, For the re.st it says, in 12. 2. 16-23, 
that, when the Kali age is almost gone, ^ ishnu will 
manife.st himself as Kalki in the abode of the Brahman 
Yishnuyasas, a chief man of the village Samlthala, and, 
riding a swift horse and armed with a sword, tvill slay all 
evil people : and so the Krita age will come. 

The Mo.hdhharo.ta, 3, Yanap., § 190. 13097-10G, say.s 
that in the troublous time.s at the end of the Yuga the 
Brahman Kalkin, also named Yishnuyahts, deputed by 
Time, will be born at the village Sanibhala, an auspicioas 
Brahman settlement ; and, conquering by religion, he will 
become a universal .sovereign, and will lead back the world 
to tranquillity, and, extermiimting the Mlechchhas, will 
bring about the passing of tliis Yuga into the one which 
is to follow it. But this is part of a passage which has 
been adjudged an interpolation and could hardU' be 
regarded in any other light. 

The Hdrlrd.ih^n, 2307-73, mentions the Bnllnnan 
Kalkin, also named Yishnuyasas, of the village Sanibhala, 
who is to be the tenth incarnation of Yishnu in the 
‘ twilight ’ of the Kali age ; after which, that ao-e being 
de.stroyed, the Krita age will come again. But, whether 
this statement was contained in the Hnvifathki which was 
known to Bana and Subandhu at the beginning of the 
seventh century, ma}' be regarded as verj’ doubtful. 
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NOTES ON THE DISPOSAL OF BUDDHIST DEAD IN 

CHINA 

Bv W. FEUCEVAL YETTS 

1" Cliiiia tlie corpse ol: a Bndrlliist priest is comiiionh' 
disposed of V)\' one of three nietliods. viz. : cremation 
burial, or preservation by dryiny. 

The first is the most general, and is tlie one honoured 
by ancient usage of the Order. 

From the dawn of their liistory tlje Chinese liave 
considered it a sacred duty to endeavour to preser\-e 
tlie bodies of their dead, thougl) tlieir efforts to ward (.)if 
decay liave rarely gone beyond providing massive coffins 
and elaborate mausolea. Cla.s.sical literature, much of it 
prolix on the subject of death rites, makes no mention of 
cremation occurring before the advent of Buddhism, except 
in a solitaiy passage,* which is considered unreliable.- 
It seems certain that the introduction into China of the 
use of the funeral pyre was brought about during the 
opening century of our era b^- the first effective Buddhist 
mission from India. 

Cremation spread in China with the growth of tlie 
exotic religion, and there is evidence that during periods 
of Buddhi.st pro.spcrity the funeral pyre became a popular 
institution e\'en among the laity." From time to time 

‘ It occurs in u cliapter on funeral rites by the philosopher Mo ^ 
{<:. oUO B.t.). '\hich Professor Do <Iroot has translated. The passage 
runs tluis : Aiul the people of X-khu, a '<tiite to tlie west of Tsdn, at 
the death of a relative piled up fuel and brauibles, i^nd converted tlie 
bod}’ into ashes, saying, ^\hen tlie smoke whirled up. that the decea.^ed 
was ascending to di'^tant regioiw ; and tliey did not become fully 
cpiaiitied for the title of filial sons ere they had done this." [Riliijinu-s 
of Chinn, vol. ii. p. GSO.) 

- Ibid., p. bS’i et 


• Ibid., vol. iii, p. 1393 et seq. 
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Cijiifucianists liave eoiiductcd cru'-ailL-- apiiiDt a custoui 
so contiaiA" to tlie principles) ol" their creed, hut it wa.s not 
till A.D. IdTO that it Wiis forhidden hy imperial edictd 
The reigning' dynasty, in its wholesale assumption ot‘ the 
Ming' code, adopted this law amongst others directed 
against heretical practices, and so at the present time 
cremation is officially tolerated only within the ranks of 
the priesthood. 

T1 le following notes are concerned with the actual 
disposal of the corpse, and make no attempt to deal with 
the religions ceremonial, which has heen described by 
Profe.ssor De (.iroot in his learned work L/' du 

MuhO ya'ua en Cltliw.- 

At approach of death many monks compose themselves 
in the cJcan-ti it;/ ||^ ^ (.Skt. dlnjiiiut.) posture, thus to 
await their release,"' but in every case directly life is 
extinct the body is washed, shaved, clothed, and finally 
arranged in the correct attitude of Kuddhist meditation. 
It is considered expedient not to delay the preliminary 
toilet because manipulation is more easily jDerformed before 
1 ‘tijor iniirii-t has set in. The dliyilnn posture consists in 
sitting cross-legged, the back of each foot resting on the 
opp(.isite thigh, while the .soles are turned upward. The 
hands lie in the lap.^ P]'epar;it<iry to cremation, however, 

^ Do (ri'oot, of Chiun, vol lii, p, 1411. 

“ Ch. vii. pp. 144, 145. 

Fiie-'t-i have a.-j'-uied me that oeca'’i(jnalIy then (lyitiy liretliren are 
placed in the htuu or other receptacle, and tlio lid closed actually betore 
death. The Kcv. WiUnd Allan kindly conlribute^ the tact that it ].s the 
cu'^tom at the W u-clrang" Mona'-tery to place upon the pvre moribund 
mouk'5 'seated u])on a board. Just as the tinal release is about to happen, 
the pyre is kindled and hie is thus alhiwed to take the place of the 
man s spirit as it leaves the body, and also to help it on its journev to 
the " \\ esterii Heaven This idea seems curiously like tliat expressed 
in one of the hymns of the Jitj-redn addresj,e<l to the g'od Agni. See 
Monier-Williums, Indian JVi^dom, 4th ed.. p. lb. 

^ It is tlie classical and ideal attitude of Buddhist devotees and saints, 
and one chosen as bein^ the most Iieljiful to meditation and to acquisition 
or mental as M'ell as of bodily equilibrium. 
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the hands may be tied to^'etlier, palm to palm, in front of 
the breast. 

The body is enveloped in tlie chio.-sha ^ ^ (Skt. 
ixtsJiilyu), whic-h covers any under-garment and leaves 
(inly the head, neck, and liands visible. It is often a 
brilliant crims(jn- vermilion colour, and is made of a material 
resembling satin. ^ Outside all a very characteristic article 
of Buddhist attire is .sometimes draped round the body. 
It envelops the left arm and shoulder, passes round the 
back, and then to the front under the right arm, the 
ttvo ends hooking together upon the left breast. This is 
the y ii'to-lo-atnfj ^ ^ M ff (Skt. uttardsaiigliatl or 
Kixiihihfiliihd), a shawl made of cotton or silk, which js 
covered with a network of lines dividing it up into 
a number of oblong panels. By thus presenting a patched 
appearance it formally obeys the command of the Buddha 
that the garments of Bhikshus should be pieced together 
from valuele.ss rags picked up on dust - heaps or in 
cemeteries. 

Often the corpse is crowned Avith the head-dress Avorn 
by monks on ceremonial occasions.- This comsists of two 


‘ Except in as far as it is (.lyetl and occasionally patched, the chia-sha 
conforms to none of tlie stringent rules laid down in the Viiiaya texts. 
The material is generally cotton, though sometimes silk is used in spite 
ot the prohibition against rearing articles the preparation of which 
entails destruction of life. In colour the chia-ilia varies ; it may be 
blue-grey, black, brown, yellow', or crimson-vermilion ; the fir.st is the 
one mo'-t generally met with, while robes of the last-mentioned gorgeous 
hue are seen only on special occasions. To judge from a lengthy 
exposition on this subject, written in the seventh century by the famous 
pilgrim I-tsing, it appears that from the first the costume of the Chinese 
church was unorthodox. See I-tsing's Ittcord of the Biukihixf Btlitjion, 
Takakusu’s trans., pp. o3-82. In referring to the three orthodox 
garments I-tsing says (p. o4) : “In the countries of the North these 
priestly cloaks are generally called Kaishaya from their reddish colour. 
This is not, however, a technical term used in the Vinaya. ’’ Cf. De Groot. 
hr Co(]k dll Mahuydmt cn Chini , ji. 74. 

- A head-covering was unknowm to primitive Buddhism. Like much 
ot the attire of Chinese priests, its adoption was necessitated by climatic 
conditions. 

JRAS. 1911. 4ti 
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parts, viz. a cap cullttd p mau ^ Jj ipg. and an articlf 
called u'U-fu irei JJ. ljl|. The forniev — the '■ Cap ol' 
Vairocana ” ^ — tits the sknll and has an nptnrned Hap 
behind. Its apex is fnrnished with an ornamented spike 
representing the ‘'Diamond Btiton j^lj |^. an "emblem 
of Buddha’s power over evil - — the Chinese form of the 
well-known vojrn of Indian im thology. 

The v:u-fo V'd, or Veil of the Five Buddhas is 
composed of a broad band carrying five tongiie-shaped 
leaves which bear a representation of a highly important 
group of deities.^ Upon each leaf is either painted or 
embroidered the tigure of a Dhyani-Buddlia seated on 
a lotus-bloom and with a nindjus of flames encircling his 
head. The material may be paper, cotton, or silk. The 
“ veil ” is tied round the brow in front of the cap, so tliat 

' Vairocana is regarded as the Dhyani-Buddlia ot tlie fabulous being 
who was the tir.st in thronologicat order ot the ti\ e elnef human Buddhas 
of tlie ]iiesent age. See note 4, iiifi-d. This metapliv-ical creation, 
held to be the personiricatiou of es-ential hailh! and absolute puritt'. i' 
the highest oi the Ti'lkCii/ci. See Eitel. Haiulhool;. pp. 178 et seq.. 11)2. 

Eitel, Hdii/lhoo!:. p. 190. 

' See De (troot. S fin i-liiii! -in in Chinn, vol. i, pi. iii, for a picture of 
this article. 

^ III res[ioiise to the iiistinetiie ciavnig of nuuikiiid for pei'onal 
deities acce-sible to piayer, Xoithern Biiddliisni has invented Dliyani- 
Buddhas as ethereal counterparts of earthly Buddhas, wliose destiny is 
on attainment ot tlieir ninnlnn to fade away lieyond the ken of hiiiuan 
petitions and sympathies. This special ginup of Five lepiesent- 
celestial reflexes ot the human Buddhas allotted to the luesent age. 
\iz. , (huitama. his three fictitious immediate piedecessors. and Ali-le Fo 
m f j fill (Skt. Maitreya), the Buddlia-dc'igiiate. whose advent on 
eaith is expected when some five thousand years shall have elaiised since 
tlie death of Makyamnni. Ot these the historical Buddha occupies the 
place ot chiet importance, and tikewise does his reflex in the domain ot 
tlie stiiritual, 0-mi-fo Fo jlnj P'S i^^kt. Ainitfibha), wlio is. 
perhaps, the most [lopular figure in the Chinese Buddliist pantlicon. 
0-mi-t‘o lias lost liis abstract nature as a Dhyana-Biiddha. and has 
materialized into a deity possessing tlie attributes of a pcisonal .saiiour, 
the “Ouide to the est ^ — to that glorious paradise 

which otters to the Chinese mind more tangible and attractive joys than 
iloes the negative blis.s ol ntrnlna. For an excellent picture of the Five 
Dliy.tm-Buddhas .see AVaddell, linihlhi-ni nf TUnt. p. li.'K; 
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an observer faciny- tlie combined head-dress is struck by 
its resemblance to a crown. On either side of the wearer's 
face there is a streamer which hangs down just in front 
of the ear. 

To complete the equipment of the eorp.se. two articles of 
religious signiticance are sometimes added. A rosary ma 3 ' 
be placed in one hand, while the other is made to grasp 
a tlj’-whisk. 

The rosaiy is an essential adjunct to the outfit of eveiy 
pious monk, who uses it, like his Christian brother, as 
a means of checking the performance of his dailj’ devotions. 
Primitive Buddhism knew it not. “ As a Buddhist 
article,” to quote Col. Waddell, ‘"the ro.saiy appears onlj’ in 
the latest ritualistic stage when a belief had arisen in the 
potency of muttering nystic spells and other strange 
formulas." ^ The Chinese rosaiy is called bj" various 
names. Sometimes it is simplj’ “ a string of jiearls ” 
^ or the first character maj' be replaced ly ^ 
“repetition”, or ly fi, which means “to hum over”, 
“ read in a sing-song voice two expressions, the aptness 
of either of which must .strike anj-onc who has watched 
monks at their devotions. 

It is outside the pi'ovince of this paper to di.scuss the 
size and material of ro.saries, of which there is great 
variety. Suffice it to saj’ that the beads of uniform size 
vary in number from 18 to 540, and, in the case of the 
longer strings, sevei'al larger beads maj' be attached also. 

^ See BiuMliisjii of pp. 20-2-10, where the learned author tulh- 

describes the rosaries used in Tibet. Much of his account apiilies 
equally to those of China. Indeed, Chinese have informed me that their 
losary originally came from Td»et. It is well known that to a Lamaist 
source is attrilnited the adoption during Manchu lule ot the necklace 
^jj ■worn as a part of tlie regulation costume of otticials. The use 
ot the rosary is not contined to the Buddhi-^t among Oriental religions, 
for woishi[)pers of Siva and Vishnu have the same cu'^tom. See 
Monier-Williams’ essay. ‘‘Indian Kosaries.” in m Ind'to mid fh( 

Inddin'^, p. 108. 

- (dies. Diet., No. lU.Iofi. 
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Strings of 108 are the most common. Though multiples 
of 9 seem to he the rule, it is interesting to timl it stated 
that in Japan a rosary of 112 unih)rni heads is the one 
most generally used.^ Tarious explanations have been 
given of the numerical sj’mholisin of the heads. 

The fly-whisk, called yak’s - tail ^ ^ or ' brushing- 
away-tail ’’ ^ , i.s made of a bunch of horsehair or of 

vegetable fibre fixed to the end of a short stick. It is of 
great interest, both on acount of its ancient Indian origin, 
and because it is employed as a religious emblem. In the 
Vinaya Pifa.ka the Buddha is recorded to have given 
permission to Bhikshus to use the fly-whisk, but to have 
forbidden the use of one made of a yak’s tail, presumably 
because unwilling to usurp an appanage of royalty.^ 

The fly-whisk has come to symbolize obedience to the 
first and greatest of Buddhist commandments, for by its 
gentle agency insects are brushed away and saved from 
destruction. The Bodhisattva Kuan-yiii || -'g is some- 
times represented holding one in her hand, and images of 
Buddhist worthies are often furnished with fly-whisks. 
From early times the Taoists have borrowed this emblem,^ 
and they still use it as an instrument of magic, sometimes 
with the addition of a bell at the end of the handle. 

In some temples a scpiare box-like chair is kept ready 
to receive the remains of any monk immediately after 
death, and this may itself be used to convey the body to 
the burning and be consumed together with it. More 
often the corpse is packed into a square wooden chest,^ 
furnished with a sliding front, which is shut down before 

^ James, Trans. A". Soc. Japan, vol. ix, p, 173. 

" Ijiterally f'Jiu is the Chinese elk {Khiphifrus which is wrongly 

believed by some to tarnish the hair tor these whi^k^. ^ee Williams, 
Divt., p. 88 ; and liiles. Diet., No. :2,J41. 

' Kn/hirafj(ja, v, *J3 ; SBE., vol. xx, pp. 131, 132 note. 

^ See De (Tioot, Lt Codt da Mahaydna eu Chintz, pp. 138, 139. 

A monk enclosed in a receptacle and aMaiting ciemation is referred 
to by the phrase ^ ft "fr} . 
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the pyre is lit. An iron chair to seat the body during 
cremation is described by Mr. Hackniann.^ There is often 
employed j’et another kind of receptacle, which does not 
seem to have been mentioned bv wiiter-s, although, if mv 
information be correct, its use is widespread. I refer to 
the covered earthenware tub or l-amj to be described 
latei'. Certainlj’ my own observation proves that this 
mode of enclosing the corpse is practised throughout the 
region of the Middle and Lower Yangtse (i.e. approximateh' 
of the last 1,000 miles of the river). 

Sometimes the corp.se is merel}- .seated unenclosed on 
the pj're, and burnt in full view of the onlookers. This 
may happen in places remote from a religious house of 
importance, but everj’ monastery of any size is provided 
with a crematorium, generally built a short distance 
outside the precinct.s. These ci'ematoria are all constructed 
on the same simple plan of a many-sided or circular 
chamber, about seven feet liigh and a little less in 
diameter. Except for four stone blocks acting as supports 
for the bier, its interior is bare. The roof may be made of 
ordinary tiles resting on an iron framework, and is pierced 
by a vent-hole. The entrance is about five feet high and 
thi’ee and a half in widtli. There is a large monastery, 
the Kuei-j'iian-ch'an Ssu "JC 11 dose to Han- 
yang ^ Its crematorium is an unimposing 

hexagonal hut, built on some waste land to the south 
of the temple precinct.s. Since the monks in residence 
number between four and five hundred, it follows that 
a funeral is not a very infrequent occurrence. The 
following account is based largely on the procedure 
followed there. 

The process of cremation ^ ^ may take from si.x to 
twelve hours before incineration is complete. Sandal-wood 
fg is the ideal form of fuel, but, for .sake of economy, 


^ Buddhism a p. ’2*2^^. 
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ordinary tire wood is generally used, and bits of the more 
expensive and fragrant kind are thrown on tlie‘ pyre from 
time to time. On one occasion at the Han-yang monasterv 
when I was a witness, ignition of the logs was assisted hy 
the ubiquitous, and in that instance somewhat incongruous, 
tin of kerosene. As soon as the pyre is well aliglit the 
entrance to the crematory hut is closed hy a screen of 
bricks, which, being loosely piled up. admit a free draught 
of air. A lay brother is left in charge of att'airs after the 
monks have performed the initial ceremony. 

A cremation always draws a large crowd of onlookers 
wlio, though apparently attracted more by curiosity than 
by pious motives, yet are willing to throw cash into an 
alms-box displayed in a prominent position by the priests, 
who are nothing loth to improve the occasion by collecting 
contributions to temple funds. 

Generally less than a day is allowed to elapse between 
the demise and cremation of a monk, but sometimes, when 
an abbot or priest of conspicuous sanctity dies, the body is 
kept for a Week or more while special masses are being 
Celebrated. In such a case the corpse is quickly fitted 
either into a kunfi (.see Plate III, i;). or into a wooden box, 
and packed round with charcoal mi.xial with fragments of 
sandal-wood. The receptacle is made ipiite airtight. 
When the time for burning comes the bier and its contents 
are put on the pyre just as they are, except in the case of 
a hrivj, when the vent-hole in its lid is opened. After 
cremation a handful or two of relics are collected 

from among the ashes and deposited in an urn or in a red 
calico bag, which i.s then consigned to a room set apart for 
the purpose. At the Han-yang monastery the urns consist 
of a heterogeneous collection of jars, some of which bear 
with strange incongruity the character for wedded joy ” 
showing that they were originally intended for 
a very difierent purpose. The ashes may be thus stored 
for months or even years, but ultimately the ashes are 
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coiiiiiuttecl to a pit^ over which has been built a pagoda- 
like structure called the “ All-iningling Tower ” . 

It stands often about ten feet higli and has a small opening 
just large enough to allow of a bag of ashes being passed 
tlu'ough. Eelics of distinguished monks may escape the 
fate of the majority beneath the ‘‘ Mixture Pagodas ”, and 
be honoured with an individual tomb. This usually takes 
the sliape of a mound surmounted by a monument - ^ 

exhibiting the sj'iubolic forms used by Xorthern Buddhists.'’ 

Burial 

Professor De (Jroot in his classic work on disposal of 
the dead states tluit the coffins of the Buddhist clergy do 
not differ from those used by the laity.'* It is. however, 
a fact that receptacles capable of containing a seated figure 
are employed widely for the burial of priests. Such a 
receptacle is called a It takes tlie form either of 

a square wooden box, or else of a coxered earthenware 
tub. This tubor/o<//^^ re.sembles that commonly used 
for holding water or for storage of manure. In fact, 
occasionally two ordinary domestic /vui//, joined mouth to 
mouth, are made to act as a coffin, though usually tubs 
specially manufactured for funeral purposes are obtained. 
These are made in pairs, and are .so designed that the rim 
of the lid or uppermost I’dwj fits closely over the rim of 
the other, producing a joint easily rendered airtight by 

^ Ottcii called rh'an jpip It is said that the a.slies ot no 

luore than o.04S monks ^honld be buried in one such receptacle. 

“ See Chavaniie'^. Archt’olofitqut dau'i In Chuoi 

pis. .’lSo-7, for illustrations of the'>e monuments. 

’ A series of superimposed symbols is found with slight variations in the 
Buddhist grave monuments ot China. Japan, and Tibet. In its .simplest 
form it is composetl of five symmetrical parts, which, it is said, represent 
tlie elements into which the body is ultimately resolved. The apex, 
pear-shaped and tapering upwards, is emblematic of ether ; next below 
is a bowl-like tigure — tlie inverted vault of heaven ; this rests on a cone 
representing tire ; next, a globe typities water ; and a square block for 
the ha>e stands for .solid earth. See Remusat, Foe konr kt, pp. 91, 9*2. 

^ of Chinn, vol. i, p. 330. 
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the aid of cement. A pair thus joined together forms 
a chamber resemljliiig a barrel in shape. In cross-section 
the tubs are generally circular, though some are made 
polygonal. Upon the lid is cemented a simple ornament 
that probably represents the distinctive tinial of Buddhist 
monuments (see Plates II. Ill, P.). It is said that most of 
these ve.ssel.s come from the potteries of Wu-hsi ® 
on the Grand Canal. 

Burial in earthenware coffins is a very ancient practice. 
It is referred to in the Bool: of lilb-’s as having been in 
vogue more than 2,000 years h.c.’^ Dr. Bushell (piotes 
a record of the discoveiy in a.d. 500 of an ancient coffin 
which i.s almost identical with that now used for Buddliist 
priests ; “ it was described as five feet high, over four feet 
in circumference, wide and flat-bottomed below, and pointed 
above, opening in the middle like a round box with a cover; 
while the corpse was found buried inside in a sitting 
posture.”- The passage in the Bool: of Bites cited a!.)ove 
goes on to state that wooden coffins replaced the earthen- 
ware kind under the Yin gg dynasty (itc. 1700-1122), 
many centuries before Buddhism existeil. 

But, apart from ancient precedent, there are obvious 
reasons whj- the kan;! should be utilized for this purpo.se. 
It offer's a cheap, efficient, and ready means of constructing 
an airtight chamber of the required size and shape.-' 

' SEE., vol. x.Kvii, [). 

- Chinese Art, vol. ii, p. G. 

•' In view of the tlieory of the Chahleau ougiii of Cliinese eivilization. 
it is interesting: to note that e.xcavations in tlie Baliylonian Plain Inive 
brought to light countles.s numbers ot earthenware eottins. Thougli 
most ot them bear evidence of having been used to eontain tlie tiody 
during a process of partial cremation, yet some are found almost 
identical with the Chinese kind of the prc'cnt dav. Tar lor. describing 
finds on the right bank of the Euiihrates. says: “In other trenches 
I exhumed numerous coffins, formed ot two large jars, preciselv of the 
same shape as the largest kind at present used in Bagdad for containing 
water, joined together by a bitumen cement. ... In each -was a 
skeleton (.IRAS,, A ol. X\ , p. IRI. IS.I.j; see al-o diid,, p. 414. where 
a woodcut is given of one of these coffins). 
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With the priestliood. as with the laity, interment may 
be postponed for months or even years, until a suitable 
■site and auspicious day are found. In such a case the 
receptacle with its human contents is kept in a corner of 
one of the temple building’s.' That this can be done with- 
out giving- ottence to the living is due to the fact that the 
vessel is airtight — if a box, it has been efficiently caulked 
with putty, or if a l'<in(j. it has been hermetically sealed 
with cement. The deceased under these conditions is 
spoken of as ” a priest .sitting in the k\in ’ ^ ^ ft 
Ihsually burial takes place in the vicinity of tlie temple to 
which the priest in his lifetime belonged. 

Pkesekvation by Drying 

This practice is specially interesting because, notwith- 
standing it is very common, no writer, as far as I know, 
has done more than mereh’ mention its e.xistence. 
Mr. H. Hackmann, in his valuable lx)ok Budilhlxm as 
a Reliyion, p. 229, alludes to it as follows ; *• Some strict 
ascetics also shut themselves up in small caves of 
mountains, devoid of all daylight. When the inhabitant 
of such a prison dies, his bod}’ (which has become greatly 
emaciated by tlie scant nourishment it has received) is 
embalmed and prepared in a special manner, then painted 
and gilt, and set up in the temple to be worshipped under 
the name of ‘ flesh-body ' (jou shen). ’ 

The custom of preserving the remains of Buddhist saints 
intact may be attrilmted chiefly to two motives : first to 
the ancient belief in the corjtoreal immortalitt’ of persons 
who have attained great sanctit}’, and .secondly, to a pious 
desire to keep, in their mo.st perfect form, relics of revered 
and distinguished exponents of the faith. As I hope to 

^ Nearly three year'^ ago I iouiul in the Tun^-neng Ssii 
at Wuhu two sealed tuneral kuufj containing: bodie'' of priei't^. They 
had been already s.oine months, in the temj>le, and were s-till there about 
a year and a half later. A correspondent informs me that they ^^ere 
buried recently. 
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sliow latei', this conservation custuiii lias also its worldly 
side — an aspect of relic cult not contined to L'liiiia. 

Belief in the iiicorruptihility of the corpse of a saint 
is prevalent among Mahayfina Buddhists. A conspicuous 
Chinese example is that of the human prototype of the 
Bodhisattva Ti Tsang ttjl tlie over-lord of hell, to 
whom special reverence is paid throughout the province 
of Anhui. On earth this important deity hecame, during 
the eighth century, incarnate in a Siamese prince, who, 
tired of worldly vanities, wandered as a mendicant till he 
settled on Mount C'hiu-hua ^ # ill . cvhere he eventually 

died. Chiu-hua Shan has long ranked as one of the four 
great Buddhist Sacred Hills of China and the chief of 
its many shrines is the " Precious Mortal Body Hall " 
^ ^ 115 , in which, it is .said, the undecayed earthly 
frame of Ti Tsang is still preserved. 

H(jwever, the Buddhists are not ah.ine in tins belief. 
Referring to uni\ ersal creinathm among Hindus. iMonier- 
Willianis says : It is true that the bodies (jf great Hindu 
ascetics and devotees are exempted from this rule. They 
are usually buried — not burnt. Xot. however, because 
the mere corporeal frame is held in greater veneration, 
hut because the bodies of the most eminent saints are 
supposed to lie uiidecomposed in a kind of trance, or state 
of intense ecstatic meditation (saniadhi )." - 

Srikyamuni mj less than the Brahmans regarded the 
earthly frame* with repugnance, and insiste'd on the fact 
of its impermanence, and, though cremation was csmsistent 
with his teaching, he was merely following the custom in 

‘ This Ijeautirul group ot hills is in Aiihui, uhoiit thirtv miles due 
south of 11 sm.ill town oil the Hivei Viiiigtse. eiilled Tii-fiiiig ^ , 

and iieiivh- twice that distance east of the capital of the province. Tt is 
Sind that upwards of SO.IKX) pilgrims \isit t'hiu-hua Shan yearly. 
Its temples contain four or five ‘-diicil priests", E.xeept durintr winter- 
time it can be approached hy hoat from Ta-fung along a stream that 
Minds through the most enchanting scenery. 

- p. 49t). 
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vogue when he directed that his body should be burnt. 
The Buddlui is not recorded to have given instructions as 
to the disposal of the a.shes or other I'elics of his person. 
Indeed, it is a curious fact that the Vinujja Pitul-a, 
though explicit in rules regulating the daily life of 
Bhikslius. lays down no law concerning the mode of 
dealing with the dead. On the contrary, there is evidence 
that the Buddha regarded death rites as of small 
importance.^ As Burnouf pointed out,- it was the disciples 
of Gautama who made the departure from long-establi.shed 
funeral procedure by pre.serving relics of their Founder. 
The cult of relics heeame a prominent feature of Buddhism, 
and in the jiarticular process under discussion we find its 
most complete development. 

Buddhist priests in China ditfer in their accounts of the 
nuaive for this custom. Some deny that artificial means 
are employed to preserve the corp.se, and maintain that it 
is the e.xalted sanctity of the individual alone that defies 
corrujjtion — in short, their explanation tallies with that 
given in the passage by ilonier-^Villiams eptoted above. 
( Itlieis frankly admit that the bodies are carefully prepared 
with the express jiurpose of manufacturing relics. Probably 
there is truth in both explanations. With regard to the 
first : surely it must be admitted tliat nothing but profound 
religi(.)us fer\-our would induce a man voluntarily to 
undergo starvation severe enougb to produce the degree 
of emaciation almost e.ssential to the success of potif- 
iiuirfnii drying. Sometimes, this self-imposed starvation 
is carried even to the extent of causing death. That such 
ascetics do exist is no less wonderful than the fact that 
at several Buddhist centres in China there are to be 
found monks wbo have sought a living martj'rdom by 
immurement in a dark cell la.sting for ^-ears, or, in some 
cast's, for life. Furthei', in proof that .some "dried priests” 

^ JSee 8BE.. vol. xi, p. 91. 

- Introtl. <hi Ru<h]. Inrlttn, p. 
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are not intentionally produced 1)y artitice there are the 
instances Avlien the discovery of them has heeii a matter 
of chance and (piite innocent of any preconcerted plan. 
See the history of the Yano--c-hou specimen described 
below (Example Xo. 4). 

Secondly, there seems no doubt that the majoiity nf 
" dried priests” are specially prepared witli intent to 
provide popular relics — relics that will not only attract 
the public to the temples, but also inspire them to e-enerous 
contributions. The interesting temple notice found at 
Wuhu clearh’ shows that the relic it refers to was prepared 
in order to till this catchpenny capacity. (See Example 
No. 2.) 

The actual preparation of a body for the drying process 
is brieflj’ as follotvs. It is tir.st subjected to the same 
treatment as that described above for cremation. Mo.st 
of mt’ informants agree that the preliminary toilet ends 
there, but some have stated that the viscera are removed. 
On this point Mr. Haekmann has kindly gi^■en me 
information concerning a “ dried priest ” preserved in the 
P"u-hsien T a on Mount 0-mei ^ ^ He saj’s 

that a priest of the temple told liim that in that case the 
abdomen had been opened, its contents removed, and the 
cavity washed out with a certain decoction of herbs. 

From all accounts it .seems that the viscera aie taken 
out only when the deceased is not emaciated sufficiently 
for the success of de.siccation to be ensured. 

Before packing the body into tlie hiuij. the bottom of 
the vessel is filled to the depth of about a foot Avith the 
ash either of rice-.straw or of incen.se-sticks. There is 
always pleiitj’ of the latter to be found accumulated in the 
temples. Upon this bed of ash the body is arranged 

^ In account of 0-mei Shun, Mr. K. F. Jolm^tou mentions that there 
are several ‘-flried priests" to he found on this sacred mountain. From 
Pf'kiiff/ to Mmiiiiiltnj, |). 08. The author kimUy infoim- me that one of 
tliC'-e is reputed to he .">00 years old. 
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seated in the posture. Around it is then packed 

charcoal and wadding and. according to some accounts, 
salt is included. 1 Finally the lid of the kanij is cemented 
on, and should there be a hole in the lid, that is closed ; 
the greatest care being taken that the vessel is hermetically 
sealed. 

The kanij is not opened for two or three years, and in 
the meanwhile is either kept in a corner of one of the 
temple buildings or else buried. The opening of it i.s 
made a ceremonial affair, and if the body is found then 
to be undecayed a .subscription li.st is started for the 
gilding and enshrining of the relic. 

Thei-e is another and less common method of preseiA’ing 
Buddhist dead, concerning which the Rev. Wilfrid Allan, 
of Wu-cli‘ang, has kindly sent me a most interesting 
account written by a convert who was formerly a noted 
leader of a vegetarian society.- Mr. Allan is able to vouch 
for the reliability of the informant, whose statement runs 
as follows ; “ I ha\ e received your letter, and know some- 
thing about the subject of men becoming ‘ Carnal Body 
Immortals ’ till- A few years ago I had a disciple 

named Li Kao-fu, who afterwards became one of these 
‘ Immortals ’. Inlluenced by mj'^ teaching, he not only 

^ This use ot salt is a point in common with the process of embalming 
practised by the ancient Eg\’{)tians. An essential part of all tlie three 
methods described by Herodotus is the steeping of the body in a saline 
fluid. See Rawlinson's vol. ii, p. 141. But the closest 

analogy to be found in tlie West i.s the method used till recently by the 
Capuchin Order to preserve tlieir dead. The bodies were subjected for 
several months to the action of a clayey limestone soil (suppo.sed to have 
been brought from the Holy Land) which had desiccating powers. Tlie 
dried corpses were then arrayed in the clothes worn during life and 
arranged in lite-like attitudes within a crypt. The best-known examples 
are to lie found near Palermo. 

“ Strict vegetarianism, tlie logical outcome of obedience to the 
commandment “Thou shalt not kill*’, is the chief principle of numerous 
''emi-secret religious societies whicli probably owe their existence to the 
intiiience of Buddhism. The question of how far these sects can be said 
to come within tlie pale of the Buddhist Church is discussed by Professor 
De (4root in his Sert^d'inni'^m and Ptrt^tadion in China. 
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refrained from animal food, but exiiieed a passionate 
desire to push bis self-denial to tlie utmost extent. He 
therefore g-radually left off e-atine rice, taking- a little less 
each day till be gave it up altog'ether. After that be bad 
a small quantity of bi.scuit or puKe. and by degrees this 
also tvas discontinued. 

Next lie re.stricted biinself to water, which be took for 
a double purpose — to maintain life and also to flush out 
bis bowels. Thus he became moribund, and a drop of 
warm water was given just to keep him alii'e. In this 
way he gradually died, the process of dissolution, from 
first to last, extending over a period of several months. 

“ After he was dead we took a hundred catties of cedar- 
wood and forty catties of sandal-wood, which we split up 
and mixed with incense-powder. This compound was 
burnt in a cen.ser placed between the thighs and feet of 
the dead man. who thus was smoked. The corpse was 
enveloped in a hood or cloak, but if any worshipjiers 
came the co\-ering was removed and the smoking process 
stopped, and was not recommenced till after the departure 
of the visitors. "W hen the boily had been thoroughly 
dried M'e pasted over it varnish, lime, and wood-oil ^ ^ 
together with other things. Afterwards we bound it 
flrmly with cords. It now sits upright and is an object 
of -worship. 

‘- ITiis is the method b\' which a man becomes an 
‘ Imniortar, and if ditt'ers little from that followed in 
the curing of pork.” 

The preservation jirocess tinished, tin- liody has become 
what is commonly called a /.-(Mi-Z/o-s/ei/^g f(j -f^j , 
a ‘- dried priest . TIore re\-erential names are loii-xhen- 
lisirn ll' ][lj,a ‘-Carnal or Material Body Immortal’, 
or .simpiv hsH-n jil). an “Immortal”. In the Xanking 

‘ The oil |)i-e— ed Irom the uut ot n nurif, rn (William-. 

1)1,1.. i, When ini.xed with lime it Imins tlie putty used hy 

Chme-e carpenters, whieli wlien dry hecmnes extremely hard and durable. 
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district the term jen-huii \ “dried man,’ is 

generally used in preference. This is explained b}* an 
anecdote that is still recounted locally concerning the 
famous fourth emperor of the present dynast}'. During 
one of his visits to Xauking ^ he heard of a gilded priest 
preserved in the San-tsang Tien H ^ a temple then 
standing outside the South Gate.- Out of curiositt' he 
vi.sited the temple, but on seeing the i-elic exclaimed in 
disgust, “ He is no Buddha, but merely & jen-kun. ’ 

The gilding of the.se relics is in accordance with Indian 
tradition, for a skin of golden lustre was one of the 
thirty-two characteristics de.scribed in Tedic lore as 
appei'taining to a great hero,® and naturally fifikyamuni 
po.s.se.ssed these signs of greatness. Hence the ideal colour 
for Buddhi.st images has always been gilt. Before gold- 
leaf is applied the body is varnished, and any weak spots 
may be built up with a composition of clay or putty and 
powdered sandal-wood.^ The lobes of the ears are often 
enlarged to the size prescribed in Buddhist iconography 
(see Plate I). An arna may be added to the forehead (see 
Example No. 3). The dress and e(|uipment of a “ dried 
priest” is similar to that allotted to a dead monk awaiting 
cremation, and has been already described. 

Sometimes, in the case of specially distinguished saints, 
memorials are forwarded to the throne praying that titles 

^ This t‘iH[)eroi* visiteil Xanking seven time'*' between the yertps ITnl 
iunl 

- It was destioyed during the T'ai-p‘ing Ttehellion. 

■' iSee Burnout, fh In hojuit LoL appendix viii, pp. 508. 

It is interesting to note that an analogous process is pructi''ed in 
Burma in the disposal of dead memher**' of the Buddhist clergy, though 
it is Used ]>ut iis a tem})orary ex[)edient to preserve the body until 
cremation can take place. Attei death the \iscera are removed and the 
cavity tilled Mith liot ashes, sawdust, spices, or honey. The body is 
then swathed in strips ot linen, and after being varnislied is often gilded. 
Tlnis piotected it may lie in an ornamented sarcophagus for weeks, 
months, or even more than a year. See Spence Hardy. En>f<rii 
Moinirhi-<m, pp. .‘>*22. o2^I ; Bigandet, L'm of pp. o28. 529 ; 

Shway Yoe. Th< JUinnnn, pp. 578-83. 
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of canonization may be confevi-ed. In icsjjonsc titles are 
occasionally given. An exiiniple is that of a '• dried 
priest ” near Wuliu who is called ■ The Buddha who gazes 
upon the River’’ ^ JT #.• Menujrials requesting 
recognition for two priestlj’ relics at the town of T'ung- 
cli'eng ^ ^ in Anhui aridved at the capital within the 
space of a few months, and attbrded a certain emperor 
the opportunity of displa 3 ’ing a cwnical wit. The first 
he named K o-sliili Fo pj ^ ' Is he reall}- a Buddha i'’ 

The second was endowed with the title Yii-.<hili Fi> 
% ^ “Yet another Buddha A’ 

As to the anti(juit 3 ’ of this custom of drying corpses 
I regret to ha\-e no detiuite data to otfer. It maj^ be 
coeval with the Buddhist church in China, since there is 
a tradition concerning the two Indian monks who were 
brought back by the envoi’s oi the Emperor IMing Ti 
(A.D. 58-76) to the etfect that their bodies after death 
remained undecomposed and were kept in a building at 
Lo-yang.i It has been mentioned above that one of the 
dried priests ” on 0-mei Shan is reputed to be 500 years 
old. There seems no doubt that a specimen on T‘ai Shan, 
described by M. Chavannes,’- dates back to the year 1703. 

An article in China’s JlillionK for Maj’, 1910, gives an 
account of two examples, which, if genuine, must be 
among the oldest in existence. These dried bodies are 

' Thi-, tradition is nientioiial in a recent article by JI. H. ilaspero, in 
whicii the writer guotes a pa'^snge troiii a Chinese work explaining the 
origin ot the u-,e ot the character ^ (.5«() to denote Buddliist edifices. 
According to this authority the building at Lo-yansr, in which the 
incoiTujitilile remains ot the two Indian missionaries were housed, was 
one of the (Government offices. At that time .-..-.ii was the term used 
for buildings of that class. The repository of these lelic.s was regarded 
as a shrine of the new leligion, and hence it followed from this conne.vion 
that isi'i came to be adopted as a generic term for the Buddhist temples 
that later sprang into being. See Bu/l. <h CEcok Frfiitniis'- (VExtrSme- 
Orinit, tome x, No. 1, [>. 107, note 3. 

F’ai Chan, p. 91. These are the remains of a Taoist priest. 8o 
tar as can be judged from the short account of it given, this relic does 
not differ from the Buddhist kind. 
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supposed to have been those of a brother and sister vvlio 
lived at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and they 
are said to be now preserved in a Hunan village about 
fifty miles from the capital of the province. The history 
of their lives is a long record of ascetic practices and 
searchings after drugs with miraculous properties, and 
so successful were they that they attained to corporeal 
immortality. The pair were evidently votaries of Taoism, 
yet now their shrines are in charge of Buddhist priests, 
and this fact together with the close relationship existing 
between the two religions brings them within the scope of 
these notes. It must be added that the writer of the 
aitiele did not verify the existence of the relics. 

Hy own search for examples has been confined to the 
valley of the Middle and Lower Yangtse, a region that 
was devastated half a century ago by the T‘ai-p‘ing rebels, 
who signalized the decade of their power by practising 
a ruthless iconoclasm that was directed sjiecially against 
objects of Buddhist devotion. It would be surprising, 
therefore, if this region posse.ssed any specimens of “ dried 
prie.sts ” of a date prior to 1860. I have met with one 
relic only for which a greater age was claimed, and then 
there was every reason to doubt its authenticity (see 
Example No. 5). 

Below will be found accounts of six representative 
e.xamples, which have been picked out for detailed 
description in order to illustrate various aspects of this 
custom. 

Example Xo. 1. On the north bank of the Yangtse, 
opposite to Nanking, is the ruined walled town of 
P u-k‘ou p, which has lately come into prominence 
as the southern terminus of the Tientsin Railway. 
Near the noitli gate is a small temple, the San-yiian An 
H TC )i. in the entrance hall of which there is enshrined 
a good specimen of a “dried prie.st Fortunately it was 
possible to open the glass-panelled door in front of the 
1 91 1 . 47 
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relic, and I was therefore able to get excellent pliotographs 
(Plates I and II). 

Seated in the dliyana attitude upon a lotu.s dais, the 
body is enveloped in red cotton gown and draperies, hi.s 
face, neck, and hands alone being visible. I must confess to 
the sacrilegious act of having, for purposes of photography, 
lifted the robe from over the legs. He is unsliaveii. and 
his long hair is confined by the metal circlet called ku ^ 
which crowns his head. The.se signs proclaim him to have 
reached the enlightened rank of lo-hun ^ 

Apparently the bodj’ has been suhjectetl to little 
preparation bej'ond the drying and gilding processes. 
The sunken cheeks have been artificially filled out, and 
the ears have been enlarged to the ti’aditional size assigned 
to Buddhist notables.- Otherwise, the .state of the relic 
probably has not changed since it was taken from the /aoi'/ 
that now stands by the side of the shrine (see Plate II ). 

Above the door of the shrine is nailed a piece of yellow 
•silk inscribed as follows ; “ In the autumn of the year 1848 
he forsook the world and joined the priesthood. Freed 
from anxietj' and undisturbed by mundane cares, he used 
to sit, garbed in a chia-sha, in the Hall of Meditation, 
the while an understanding of the Sacred Doctrine 
gradually illuminated his .soul. Ju.st as a .struggle is 
necessary to overcome the dragon and tiger, so he by 
striving succeeded in quelling his mortal passions, and 
now, tranquil and happy, he has attained his true reward 
and walks in the realms of Ju-lai.” 

^ Lo-hdii repre.-^entN the Sanskrit urhnf, and i'j a term appliud to one 
who has attained distinction as a zealous follower of BuddhaV teachin<j 
It is also tlie stage of Buddhist enlightenment next lielow that ot 
a hodki.-icittra. See Eitel, Hnndhooky p, 1(>. Hermit and immured 
monks come under this heading. 

- This feature is not peculiar to Buddhist imagerv. Tiiere is a savintr 
current in China, “ Both ears lianging to the shoulders.— a most illustrious 
man.*' See Smith, p. 

the Chinese equivalent ot Ttahlijnfn, a Sanskrit title 
applied to (lautama as well as to other Buddhas. 
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So far as could be learnt from an ancient monk, the 
sole occupant of the temple, the history of the “ dried 
priest ” is as follows : He was a native of Hupeh. 
Pao-hua Slian ^ $ ill WiXS the place of his novitiate 
and ordination. He remained in the San- 3 dian An for 
some twent}' j^ears, and died about ten j’ears ago. On 
account of his superior pietj' he was dried for two or three 
3 'ears, and after lieing taken from the koAig was varnished 
and gilded. 

Ejximple Xu. 2. Outside the East Gate of Wuhu is 
a group of small temples. One of these is a one-roomed 
building called the Chiieh-t'a Sstt ^ in which the 

principal object is a glass case containing the dried and 
gilded body of a priest. Tlie case occupies a pedestal in 
the centre of the room with a clear space around it. The 
body sits huddled up in the usual attitude and is attired 
in a faded red satin cliia-sha, which leaves onlj’ his head, 
neck, and hands vi.sible. Round the forehead is tied 
a “ Veil of the Five Buddhas”, and the right hand grasps 
a dy-whisk. A board hangs on tlie wall of the temple 
bearing a most interesting notice, of which the following 
is a rough translation ; — 

“ I.vscKiPTioN Tablet concekntng the ‘ Mortal Boda' 
Buddha’ 1^ # 

Within tlie T‘ai-p‘ing Garden in the eastern suburb of 
Wuhu there once stood an ancient fane named the 
Lung-shii An || which was erected during the 

last dj’^nast}'. Having been destroyed at the time of 
the Rebellion, it was generously restored about the j^ear 

‘ This important and historic monastery (called also ^ ^ is the 
headquarters of the “Discipline School” It is said to have 

accommodated no fewer than 1.801) monks previous to its destruction bj- 
the T'ai-p‘ing rebels. Within recent years it has been rebuilt and has 
regained somewhat its former splendour, ilany priests are still ordained 
there, and many pilgrims ra.ike it their goat. It is beautifully situated 
on a hill some 800 feet high, between Chinkiang and Nanking. 
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1802 by a benefactor belongin'^ to the T ai-p iny district. 
The Magistrate, moreover, appreciating tiie profound 
benevolence and conspicuous merit of our preceptor the 
Worthy Yao commissioned him to take cluirge of 
the scheme and to canvass subscriptions for rebuilding 
the temple. In spite of wind and rain he carried out his 
arduous task with loyalty and zeal. After much hard 
work he collected a sufficient sum, and at the time of 
the defeat of the T'ai-pdng Rebellion he began building- 
operations. He vowed he would erect the main hall, but, 
as is generally known, died before his wish was fulfilled. 

“ The Worthy Yao, our preceptor, entered the priesthood 
as a pupil of the Worthy K-ai-ylieh of the Ch‘u-shih 
Temple. 

“ In middle life he made pilgrimages and travelled in 
search of expounders of the Doctrine. Also, he fasted and 
obeyed the ordinances with exemplary strictness. During 
the vicious Rebellion the rebels invaded this district and 
he was made a pri.soner. In spite of captivity he still 
fasted, and never allowed his Buddhist heart to falter. 
What a rare example ! 

“ He was chosen by the gentry and elders of the T ai-p‘ing 
district to manage the Lung-shu Temple. Here he laboured 
in hundreds of ways and strove to improve its fortunes. 
Not only did he worship Buddha morning and evening, 
but his very thoughts were constantly with Buddha. 
Whilst engaged in burning lights and incense he cultivated 
spiritual affinity. 

“ Having lived to the age of 78 he fell ill and 
died in the first month of the year 1900. His body was 
washed and then placed in a k’o.n ^ with the knees 
bent. That was three years ago, and his body remains 
undecomposed. W^hat a marvellous occurrence ' 

'■ According to rule, we have gilded and enshrined our 
preceptor’s remains. Devotees of both sexes who come to 
view the body, may perceive its cry.stal and jade purity 
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and its complete innocence of dishonesty or fraud. This 
proves the purity of his mind, hi.s enlightenment in the. 
Doctrine, and his attainment of true Buddhahood — an 
example of cause and etfect. 

“ We are anxious to fultil the desires of our preceptor, 
and would appeal to the gentry, officials, elders, and alms- 
givers in general to give practical expression to their 
benevolent thoughts and generous hearts bj' opening their 
purses and presenting contributions. Thus will thej' 
accumulate a store of merit. Their gifts maj’ be offered 
in the form of money to be spent in regilding the Buddhas 
and other dilapidated images, or they may take the shape 
of bricks and tiles for the rebuilding of the main hall. 
Thus our preceptor's wishes may be carried out and the 
donors will be silently blessed b}’ Buddhist power. Also, 
their illustrious progeny will continm.* for countless ages 
to be distinguished scholars and to enjoy glory and riches. 

The appeal for alms is made by Hui-hai, resident priest 
of the Lung-shu Temple. 

“ The preface is respectfully prepared by Hui-t ung, 
resident priest of the Ch u-shih Temjde.'’ 

Examplr Xo. o. A1x>ut twelve miles from Wuhu is the 
town of San-shan ^ ilj There is a small temple 

there, the Ting-j-iin Ssu ^ ® a part of which is 
occupied b}* a Mortal Body Hall " ^ where there 

is preserved a gilded priest inside a glass-fronted case. 
Except for the head and neck, the relic is concealed 
beneath a faded red .satin cltia-aha. It is seated upon 
the usual lotus dais. A knob has been placed on the 
centre of the forehead. This i-epresents the ^ ^ 

(lit. “white hair between the eyebrows’'),^ corresponding to 
the Sanskrit urnd. The brow is crowned with a paper 
“Veil of the Five Buddhas”. The history of this “dried 

^ Eitel, Hamlhooh, p. ISS. The nma is one of the tlurty-two signs 
characteristic of a great man. 8ee Burnouf. Lofu-^ dt In Bonu>^ Lol^ 
app. viii, p. 
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priest”, as given me by one of the resident priests, is 
briefly as follows : His name was Shan-ken ^ . He 

originally came from the Pai-sui Kung "g ^ a well- 
known temple on Chiii-hua Shan. All hi.s life he 
remained a veg-etarian. He died, aged 97. in 1S96, and 
was placed in a kanff. After two years the I'lintj was 
opened. His body was taken out and gilded, and money 
was collected to repair the temple. His posthumous 
title is “ He who awaits canonization as Buddha of the 
Yangtse ” f# S- 

Example Xo. J^. This relic is kept in the Kao-ming 
Ssu § a large temple .standing on the west bank 
of the Grand Canal, about six miles south of Yang-chou 
Fu j'H There is nothing .specially noteworthy in 
its appearance. It is clothed in a red chia-,*ha, and is 
furnished with a “ Yeil of the Five Buddhas”, and with 
a fly-whisk. Its history obtained from the priests on 
the spot is interesting. The priest's name was Hui-ch‘ao 
^ He joined the monastery at the age of 27, and 
remained there till he died in 187G aged 72. He was 
buried inside a closed kany on the opposite bank of the 
canal. There he was left undisturbed for seventeen years, 
till, the ground where he was interred being required 
for some other purpose, it became nece.ssary to exhume 
him. Hie Im/hij was cleared of earth, but, to the surprise 
of all, it was found impossible to move it. In searching 
for the cause of this difficulty the lid of the hni<j was 
slightly lifted, when the body was seen to be undecayed 
and still sitting upiiglit. This discovery led to a discussion, 
and it was decided to collect money to gild and enshrine 
the body. It is said that directly this resolution had 
been made it liecame po.ssible to move the hmg easily. 

Exuinph: Xu. -7. In the Pao-t‘ung Ssu ^ ^ at 

Wu-clrang ^ j|5=, a temple that has been already 
referred to, there is preserv'ed a most curious relic. 
It is gilded, and to this extent is similar to the usual 
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“■ dried priest ”, but in other respects it is strikingly 
abnormal, and therefore it merits a detailed description. 

Instead of being in the attitude of meditation, this 
tigure is perched upon a raised seat, the right foot planted 
on the ground, while the bent left leg is held horizontal 
by being supported at the ankle upon the opposite thigh. 
The body leans slightly forward, and the head rests upon 
the left hand, which holds a rosary;' it is undraped except 
for a small skirt,- which is gilded like the tigure and 
appears to be made of the same material. (See Plate III, A.) 

An examination proved that it is not a genuine “ dried 
priest”: at any rate, it can be affirmed that no portion 
of human remains recognizable as such is left visible. 
I was led to this conclusion chiefly by the fact that 
the relations of the lx)ny prominences are anatomically 
incorrect. The priests state that the body was swathed 
with strips of calico and fortified with plaster before 
being gilded ; but, allowing for this method of preparation, 
certain significant bony points should remain recognizable 
had an actual corpse been the ba.sis of the figure. 

It is claimed that these are the remains of an abbot 
of the monastery at the time of the Tang ^ dynasty. 
However, the priests are unable to give a satisfactory 
e.xplanation of how this relic has escaped the vicissitudes 
of some ten centuries, and especially the demolition of the 
temple by the T'ai-p‘ing rebels about sixty years ago. 
The bogus abbot has received canonization under the title 
of ‘ The Penitent Buddha” f^.-' 

^ Tliis attitude is a rare one for Buddhist figures. There is a picture 
ot a Japanese image of Padma|)dni in a similar pose to be found in 
fJrunwedel. dts Buddhi/>mn^, p. 27. 

■ This garment probably represents the Indian uimsann, one of the 
“Thirteen Xece«saries that any priest is allowed to possess. See 
Takakusu, I-f.dnff, p. j.i. 

' Professor Parker kindly informs me that ^ often occurs in the 
poetry of the T‘ang dynast}' in the literal sense of bitter regrets”, the 
same meaning, in fact, that it has in colloquial use at the present day. 
He suggests that the expression refers to the remorse for his past life 
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Example Xu. G. This account was given me i;y a native 
of Shanghai, and is interesting chiefly hecause it descriljes 
an instance of an oflicial causing the prompt destruction of 
one of these sacred relics. It serves, moreover, to illustrate 
the contempt often shown by members of the C hinese 
inandarinate for anything connected witli Buddliism.^ and 
also the fact that the fortunes of the heretical faith in any 
district depend largely’ on the religious proclivities of the 
local officials. 

Just outside the west gate of Shanghai native city 
there stands the Hsi-fang An ® ^ A certain priest, 

named Jung-k‘ung g died there in tlie year isflo, 
after having served in the temple for fifty-four years — 
ever since the day when liis parents dedicated liim to the 
priesthood at the tender tige of six. According to custom 
his remains were placed in a kang, and when three years 
later the Janig was opened the body was found to be 
still undecayed. It was therefore varnished, gilded, and 
enshrined in the temple. Huge crowds came to view the 
relic, some attracted by curiosity, others by desire to burn 
incense before it. So great a number flocked to the 
temple that the Chief of Police intervened after a few 

felt b}- (biutjima at the time ot the (Ireat Remmciation. and thu.-' in tlii^ 
particular instance to the abbot '.s iegret.s tor liis unregenerate da\' 
in imitation ot the Buddha. Cf. used for Skt. titprisfJh*, 

“ Penitence.” une of tlie ‘‘ Four Ciiuser, of Longevity See De Karltv., 
T'ovn<j-iKw, vol. viii, p. 132, 1897. 

^ On tlie otlier luind, there are otliciaL who do all in their powet to 
further Buddhist interests within their jurisdiction. In the Chueh-fa 
Ssu at Wuhu, which contains a “dried priest’’ (see Example Xo. 2), 
there is [)Oste<l a long proclamation by the District Magistrate in winch 
he places the shrine under his sjiecial protection. It concludes as 
follows: “All [lersons must understand that reverence and silence 
should prevail in a temple, and that row'dy behaviour cannot be allowed. 
After the issue ot this proclamation, should any lawless characters, 
whatever their pretext, assemble and clamour loudly, or hustle the 
crowd, or create any other disturbance, the monk in charge is empowered 
always to report them by name to the Magistrate. Thus the matter may 
be inquired into, and the delinquents be ariested for severe punishment 
without lenience. Let all reverently obe^' I A special proclamation ! ” 
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days and ordered the ■ dried priest ' to be burnt, giving 
as the reason for this action tlie fear of a riot. 

Note ox Disposal op the Dead ix Tibet 

Since Tibet iniglit now be coiusidered an integral part of 
the Chinese Empire, this article would be incomplete 
without mention of the dispo.sal of Lamaist dead. Writers 
describe four method.s, viz. cremation, burial, preservation 
of the body intact, and lasth’, tlie most common mode, 
that of dismemberment followed bt' distribution of the 
fragments, either by gi\ ing them to dogs and vultures or 
by casting them into running watcr.^ It is stated that 
cremation is rare on account of the scarcity of fuel, and 
that burial is practised only after deatlt from smallpox. 

The preservation method bears a striking resemblance 
to that described above : indeed, pei-haps it was from 
Tibet that the custom reached China. Were this so, it 
would be by no means the sole instance of Lamaist 
practice.s being adopted by the Cliinese C'hurch. Bodies of 
none but reincarnate Lamas are pro.served. The proce.ss 
is briefl}’ as follows : — The corpse, attired in ceremonial 
garb, is placed in a sitting attitude inside a metal chest, 
and is surrounded with a packing of .salt.- The vessel is 
then hermetically sealed, and left unopened till at least 
three months have elapsed. When the body is reuK)ved 
it is found to have “ liecome hartl and dry As in the 
case of the Chinese relics, a protective compound is applied 
to its surface, the sunken or shrivelled parts being tilled 
in so as to give the figure a life-like contour. Finally the 
relic is gilded, and it is then ready to be enshrined. 

^ For information concerning tlie'^e cnstoiii'i see the following 
authorities: Markham, Xcirrafirts, [ip. 12*J, JkT.K ^^40: Horne. JKAS.. 
Vol. VI, pp. 2S-‘k). 1S73 ; Chandra Das, Jounify to pp. *25.5, 2o<) : 

Schlagintweit, Bnddhhm in Tiftef. p, 269 et seep ; 8ven Hedin, Trun,-^- 
llinudayn, vol. i, pp. ^427, 309-7‘k The fulle'^t account of the preservation 
process is given by Kawaguchi. Thrtr Yertm in TU>ft, p. 3vS9 et seq. 

“ One writer states that salt after being used for this purpo'se is mucli 
prized as a panacea for all ills. Kawaguchi, op. cit., p. 897). 
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THE EPIC USE OF BHAGAVAT AND BHAKTI 

By E. WASHBURN HOPKINS 


O doubt Dr. Grierson is rie-lit in translating tlie tirst 
of the.se word.s as "Adorable ’ (JRAS.. 1910, 
p. 159 f.), in so far as that translation expresses to the 
devout believer the supreme divinity of his adored God. 
Xor is there any objection to the view taken by 
Govindacarya Svami in his paper on the Artha-Pancaka 
(ibid., p. 591), that, to the same believer, Bhagavat is 
the perfect God posse.s.sed of the live (or .six) attributes — 
knowledge, power, etc. In a later paper (ibid., p. 861), 
Govindacarya Svami shows that Blessed, Perfect, Glorious, 
or God, anything, in short, to render approximately 
the content of the native word, would be sufficient in a 
translation, which is at best a makeshift, and, because it 
is devoid of the connotation of the original, can never 
really translate it to the heai't. Any merely etymological 
translation would, of course, be as unsatisfying to a 
worshipper of Bhagavat as “ loaf-holder ” would be if 
ottered as an e(|uivalent of our “ Lord ’. 

But while the religious .sense must be satisfied, it will 
scarcely do to turn from that position, the impregnable 
fortress of sensibility, and interpret the sacred word as 
if it had always connoted what it does to-day, a point 
made bv another native writer who.se article follows the 


one last mentioned. In this paper Dir. Y. V. Sovani, 
endeavouring to trace back tlie meaning of Bhagavat 
(ibid., p. 866), .says; “First it was used of great spiritual 
teachers and iiifjuirer.s, as we find in the Upanisad. Then 
it came to be used as an epithet to tliose persons who had 
acquired spiritual powers. Then it came to be used of 
the emancipated souls, and then of God.” I pass over 
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the etymological analysis otierefl in this aitiele as being 
unessential ; though the fact that an etvinologv is offered 
seems to sho\v that the various stages oi meaning were 
intended by the writer to present a series without 
a break, from ‘'endowed with merit " to ‘'Hod ' (as the) 

“ Perfect ” one. 

I trust enough has been said to show that, without 
pretending' to be a tvorshijDper of the Bhagavat, I fully 
appreciate the dislike of resting content with any merely 
etymological rendering of this word, and I will add that 
a merely historical view of the concept would doubtless 
be e([ually di.stasteful. Tlie Blc.ssed Lord of any faith 
means far more than can be conveyed by the radical or 
historical meaning of his name. But apart from what 
such a word means as a symbol of faith, the history and 
etymology of any divine name or epithet may be studied 
with profit as a problem purely historical, etymology 
itself being only a corner of the historical field. 

Looking at the matter from this point of view, I venture 
first to .suggest that tlie idea of merit does not lie in the 
word bhujja ; and then to propose for the word Bhagavat 
itself a stage which seems to ha\e been omitted in the 
analysis mentioned above. Before the word was used in 
the L'^panisads it was current in the Saihhitfis, where it is 
used, for example, of a man’s hand, ajt'nn iiif ln'tsto 
hlii'iiidru u, RV. 10, GO, 12 ; or of a man, ndv.ra hhadrant 
iimiahJniam ahixii/o hlii'iijaruflbliiiuh, AV. 5, 81, 11. At 
this period bhagu jiieans a share and so a luck\’ share 
(cf. (). Bhagiivat, then, is the one who has luck, 

or, in other words, the foi'tunate tnie ; so that he whom 
the luckle.ss wight has made fortunate is described as 
getting what is bhadium. Somewhat the same process 
goes on when this word is applital in the Upanisads to the 
priest or learned man, e.g. irirdin bliaijuvdtp Gd iduvio ij(( 
daclmoJj (BA. h, 2, 4), as when Sri, another word meaning 
fortune, is used as an lionorific title. But the LTiianisads 
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do not contine the use to teacliers and inquirers, as would 
seem to be implied by Mr. Sovani's “ then The use in 
Svetas vatara is signibcant. Let us put .side by .side 3, 11, 
and C, b: .'<nr>'fn:ijdpl sa BlioijavCui and /Uiarmdvahani 
iMpii.nudam hhagesum, where the last word paraphrases 
the word Bhagavat, and ‘ the universal lord of blessinors ” 
would unite the two. In Siras., 6, vyo/pako hi Bhagavdn 
Rndrah expresses the same idea. It does not seem to 
me that the advance in application indicated by teacher, 
spiritually gifted persons, emancipated souls, God, can 
be maintained as a strictlj' historical fact. 

But my main object is rather to question whether we 
can legitimately divorce the meaning of Bhagavat as it 
appears in the sacred scriptures from its ordinary meaning. 
The sacred scriptures of the Bhagavatas know no better 
authority than the Bhagavat himself as revealed in his 
gospel Gita (which is not song but recitation, or rather 
that intoned chant inseparable from sloka verse). Now, 
of course, Bhagavat as used in the Gita cannot be so very 
different from bhagavat as u.sed elsewhere in the epic 
poetry of which the Gita forms the crowning glory. 

In 3, 302, 1 f., Karna addresses the Sun-god in the 
following verses : — 

Bliaijavantam aham hhakto, ijathd mam vettha, (jopate, 
tathd, paramatiijmaiiio, ndstij adeyam katham cana : 
na me dura ' na me putrd na cdtmd stihrdo na ca 
tatJiestd veil sadd bheiktijd yathd team, yopute, mama : 
ihtdndih ca mahdtmuno bliaktdndm ca, na samiayah, 
kurvunti bhaktim istum ca, jdnlse team ca, bhuskara : 
ido bhaktai ca me Karno na cunyad daivatam divi 
jdnita iti vui krtvd Bhayavdn aha maddhitam. 

It is clear from this, which is a typical epic passage 
illustrating the use of hhaldi in Avhat may be called a 
sectarian but not Bhagavata use, that hhaldi is devotion 

' dilras, “darling” (etymologically connecteil ?), mean.s as such not 
"ife alone but " delight” ; >0 dCirttlca and eldrikd are epic rvords for son 
and daughter (cf. nandini, etc. ; plural like dtliciit). 
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to any god conceived as the special uhject of worship. 
Similarlj' Asvapati's devotion to tlie goddess Sfivitri is 
manifested by eighteen yeai-s of ascetic practices (3, 293, 12), 
and the goddess formally acknowledges her pleasure in 
the vow.s, fasting, and whole-hearted hhalit of the king by 
the usual formula '■ choose a lx)on ", 

But hltuJdi may be used of devotion to other than divine 
beings, as, in the farther course of the Savitri-story, .sncAo 
expre.sses a wife’s \ovti, prernun is ( rather oddh') used of 
a man's affection for his daughter's expected father-in-law, 
and fiuruhltaJdi is devotion to pai’ents, teachers, and other 
venerable persons (3. 295, 11 : 297. 22), 

At this point it is neces.sary to indicate a certain leaning 
to sense-devotion (one hesitates to say setisuou.sne.ss) on 
the part of hhuldi. It may perhaps be explained best as 
connoting affection rather than faith. In the theological 
religious .sense of the Bhagavatas, hhuldl, as was well 
expressed long ago by Barth, is “faith, humble submission, 
absolute devotion, love for God ’. Now faith, to a Christian, 
means intellectual conviction, and the Gita shows clearly 
enough that Barth is right in including this element in the 
Bhagavata conception of hhuldi. The onlj’ questions in 
my mind are whether, from the Bhagavata s point of view, 
intellectual com iction ought to stand at the head of the 
definition, and whether faith anyway belongs to the 
conception of hhaldi as usually employed in the epic. 

If jSaci says to “ Bhagavat Brha.spati ”, hhaldCnjilli Imru 
Vie dayuvi, when she is escaping from the attentions of 
the evil-minded Xahusa (5, 15, 24), Isahusa himself says 
to her, bliiiJdavi indvi hhoja (ibid. 7), and this u.se of 
hhiijdii is cui’rent in similar situations in every part of 
both epics (e.g. 1, 214, 29). Compare K. (SI) 7, 80, 15, 
pmscidcivi li'uvv. . . . hlmJttit'iii Jdutjunvn vifivi, hJiv'ii, 
hhiijavianum sKvihriilaiu : cm m nlivv tu fuiit huiyCiiii 
diii’hhydvi fjidiyii bfdd.d bidi i’inp}ninndiilh ijadhCi- 
Itd.iiKivi niO/dliv iidyo piicoJcrnine. Urvasi saj’s to Arjuna, 
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hhuJddili cu hJaija ; Havana to Sita, hhujasva mam (3, 46, 
44 and 281, 9) ; in general, isfu'ii cldroAi utonabhoga'ii 
hliajadhvam (5, 48, 97). Tliere is neither kittenish nor 
monkeyish dependence in the attitude here ; only it is to 
be ob.served that the same word also denotes a wife’s 
exclusive devotion. To be sure, in 1, 118, 32, the Sati, 
who will follow her husband to the pyre, will do so (owing 
to a curse) in rather .special circumstances: kdntd . . . . 
hlialdiiu trd ’nugarnixyrdi, and the passion which makes 
hJiulda, almo.st ecpial to ralda cannot be gainsaid. But let 
us take a passage where the wife’s love (here hhdvu and 
prfiinan) is expre.ssed by (her husband’s words) mrvdtmand 
main hhajufi (3, 234, 4-7). Here we have what is given in 
one word as hhurtrhhaldi or hhaldir hhartari, which from 
the context (R. 5, o9, 34 and 6, 117, 12 ; 6, 119, 16) refers 
to a wife’s attitude toward her husband. The passage in 
Yana is e.specially interesting because this conduct is that 
which should be adopted toward Krsna himself, and if 
practised is hhugadO ivatam or (3, 235, 12 of the southern 
text) Jihaf/airtanain (also ibid. 234. 9 = B. 233, 8): the 
general directions here being given in the words m 
Kr.vmm aradhayu scmkrdena, jmemnd ca nityam jirati- 
karmaml ca (“ iMyakleiena 

Now to take up cases where women are not concerned, 
Arjuna is bhaktCinukamjA, kCintas ca priyas cu, but as this 
is held out as a bait to Urvasi (3, 45, 12), it will be better 
to cite his attitude toward the Gandharva, puruyd bJiakfyd 
([larnacuAidru ird ’hubhdu, 1, 174, 1); or the attitude of 
Bhagadatta toward the Pandu, fmehahaddhas cu mana.su 
pltyvnd hhuldimdltx tvuyi (2, 14, 16) ; or that of 
Yuyudhana, adya ■'mchaiU ca hhaktiiii cu Pd iicluvepu . . 
durkayinyami (7, 119, 36). 

But the nearest approach to the attitude of the worshipper 
is shown in the love of the people toward the king, who 
unites different divinities. As any god is hJiuJduvatsulu, 
“ fond of his devotees,” such as Krsna (7, 83, 12), or Durga 
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(4. (), 26), .so the king is hhaJdiirotsulii (], 172, 23). 
Tlie devoted servitor of a king is called a hhrtya hlialda 
(.5, 37, 22), and “loyalty’’ is exjjressed b\- 
(3, 59. 15 ; 92, 22). Bhuldnivd is the conver.se of hlidijiuxii] 
and as hhaJdiinCin tum (accusative! (i. 77, 30) means 
“devoted to this man’’, so rajiihhuldinnif is ■’loyal ’. 
This loyalty is, however, no cold tidelity but a wanner 
feeling. Compare the de.scripiion of the people’s devotion 
to their king in 1, 222, 10 : otipvlty<7< . . . no. tu kevalu- 
(Idivena prujd hhdvenu reniire (sc. on the king) : where 
atipriti and hhdvo are e(|uivalent to rdjobho.Jdi Prlt 'i is 
pleasure (“there is no pleasure like seeing foes in distress,” 
3, 237, 18-20, synonymous here with xnlclia and Hrl ) ; but 
it is much more, for in 1, 172, 20 it expresses sensual love 
(often of family relations, however, such as that of a man 
for his brother), and atipriti is in fact the equivalent of 
the rare word utihhaJdi, which is found in 1, 75, 33 : 
(itibliaJdyd pitrn arcan dtvdiii ca. prayutah sudd, of 

Yayati (compare, for the (ifi-idea, the expre.ssion sd 

Jimum adhikam bhejr, Southern text, 1, 242, 41, of 
Subhadra). The same idea is expre.ssed by drdkahhahti, 
of citizens devoted to their king Rama (R. 7, 107, 10, etc.). 
Probably in Mbh. 5, 37, 37, udrdkabhuktiku expresses 
this also, though from the context it may refer to one 
“not firm in affection” toward the gods {bhaktiko is not 
otherwise u.sed). 

Animals as well as men may have bliakti. Thus Rama 
entreats Brahman for all those who have followed him 

through love, snelidt, and .says in explanation of his 

re(]uest, bhaktd hi blutjitavyds ca (that is, I must show the 
same affection for them), and Brahman, granting the 
request, says that all the animals that have died for Rama 
because of their bhaktl, shall live in a world next to the 
Brahmaloka (R. 7, 110, 20). 

In 3, 2, 7, the king says he has the highest bhakti 
toward priests, as the pidests say they are devoted to him 
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and iidd " even deities sliow pity to their devotees ”, 
iiiiukanipdiii hi hJialdeyu derutCi hy api kurvate, where 
the Southern text has the rather striking variant 
■•‘nelidkarindni hhaJde-'^u ddivatdny api kurvate (3, 2, 6 £.)• 
The same text has rrtti for hhakti at 3, 26, 20 (also 
hrdhiiainesu). Tlie verb hhujate means in many cases 
simply favours. “ Laksmi favours the Pandavas ” (3, 237, 
4); or favours “him who worships the sun on Sunday 
with hhakti ” (3, 3, 64, “ does pdjd on the seventh or sixth 
lunar day ”). Sugriva is one whom the bears prefer, 
favour, love, hhajantl (3, 282, 6). Bhakti leans to love 
very perceptibly, even to erotic passion, but it expresses 
affection of a pure sort as well as that of a sensual 
nature ; which latter aspect, however, is to be found 
and cannot be ignored. In fact, the danger of bhakti, 
become too ardent and lapsing into mystic eroticism, is 
apparent in the mediaeval expression of this emotion. It 
is not intellectual, yet the play of meaning between faith 
and lo\'e (perhaps trust) is generally present. It may indeed 
be illustrated by another word, sraddha, as it appears in 
such phra.ses as yathairaddham, “according to your inclina- 
tion,” as compared with iraddadlaisva mama, “put faith 
in me” (3, 21.5, 10); so that eventually yuddhasraddha 
means '• love of lighting ” (passim). Hence hhakti and rdga, 
appear together, of a woman’s devoted love (3, 57, 23). 
But e.specially frequent is the u.se of hhakti in respect of 
human devotion to the gods, not by any means to 
Bhagavat alone. Thus the Hou.se-goddess says, yo inCim 
lihiddyd likhet kudyc, “who with hhakti paints me on the 
wall ” (of the hou.se, will be pro.sperous, 2, 18, 3). Again, 
Yudhisthira, ignoring all other god.s, says of the creator 
israra. dhdtr (= Brahman), “Blame not the lord creator 
through whose grace, prasada, a mortal devoted to him, 
tadhhaktah, gets immortality” (3, 31, 41 f.). This con- 
junction of the two great woi’ds of the Gita is by no 
means unusual. Hanumat .says in general to Bhima, 

JR-VS. 1911. 4S 
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{manyuni . . . hidiliomanamaslMrO/ir raoiitixiii cu) dalra- 
tdni 'prasCiduht hi hhal-tijd l-iiminti, BJidratu (3, 150, 24), 
that is, the divinities should be re.spected by man, witli 
offerings, etc., and tlien, because of man’s hhalii as thus 
shown, they become gracious to him. Neither liere nor in 
the case of Brahman already cited can be intended that 
special love characteristic of the Bhagavatas. 

The title Bhagavat is one eommonh' emplo3'ed for 
various gods in the epic. Brahman is Bhagavat (1, 03, 64; 
3, 276, 2), as he is also Jagannfitha (7, 53, 14). He is 
besought, as a god jmimdaviukha, by Rudra-Siva not to 
destroy' the world (ibid.). So Agni (5, 15, 29) and Indra 
(1, 34, 15) are each called Bhagavat, as are various priests 
and worthies. Cf. 3, 294, 31, fiurur hi hhagavdn mninu, 
“ j'ou are inj’ yuru.” Each god on occasion is the object 
of bhaJdi, as need arises. Skauda gets happiness bj’ seeing 
.Siva and by hhukti toward him (3, 231, 57). Bhagavat 
Hara, who is pdrlyidopriya , ‘‘fond of his followers,” 
“ protects them as if the}' were his own sons, if thej' are 
devoted to him in thought, word, and deed,” manovdh- 
harmahlur hhuktdn pClti pv.trdn ivdiix’osdn. This is fliva, 
“ lord of past, present, and future ” (10, 7, 8 f., and 43). 
The special importance of this statement lies in the fact 
that .Siva’s followers are not his human wonshippers, but 
the host of horrible demons that surround him (described 
here). BhaJdi towards Siva is shown b}' a horse-sacritice. 
according to R. 7. 90, 17. 

hj' is a god called Bhagavat ' Obviously, tracing the 
word from its first u.se in the Rgveda, nm must .saj’ that 
the one who is fortunate, he nho po.ssesses hit ay a, has that 
title. Cf. RV. 7, 41, 4 — 

utedanlm bhiUjavantah si/amotd prapitccl utd iiuidhije dlinuDi 

iitoditu nuujliavan sltruasya vaijd)n dcvdiium sumutuu ^yuma. 

Indra in the epic is Bhagavat and Maghavat (cf. in Vedic 
phrase hhayidti and niayhfdti). As he has fortune, so has 
he gifts (to give). The bhuJdas are rewarded bj^ the boon. 
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varam vniTi^va, to wliicli allusion has already been made, 
and which is the common accompaniment of the statement 
that they are hhoJdas. As ISri-Bhagavat says that “ no 
one who does well comes to an evil course ”, durgati 
(Gitii, 6, 40), soDharma says, varum vrnTm-a . . . data, hy 
umni tava. and adds, ye hi me purum hhaldd na temm 
asti durgatih (3, 314, 11). 

The constant proclamation of their hhaldi is what makes 
Kesava so prone to favour the Panda vas, according to the 
accusation of Duiyodhana (bhaJdivddena, 5, 127, 3). 
What that bhakti consists in, is explained long before the 
Gita, when the same unbeliever scoffs at the hhaldi of 
Sanjaya toward Bhagavan Devakiputrah, and the question 
is formally put; hd bhaldir, yd te nityd Junui’dane 1 
The answer is given thus: mdydm na -sere . . . na 
vrthddharmam Cicave , mddhabhdvam gato bhaJdyd Mstrad 
vedmi Janardanam (5, 69, 4 f.). The devotion to the 
god is shown by renouncing delusions (such as works) 
and all wrong practices. This devotion gives purity of 
heart, and study gives knowledge of the god. 

God is the Blessed One, not because he gives gifts 
{rnnghavat), but because he has in himself all good things 
(bhugavat). But originally in the simpler application of 
hhaguvat to man, the good things one gets are conceived 
as portions or parts given to him by the power that has 
and .shares, portions out (Bhaga as god). Conversely, man 
is partial to one god and so is bhalda. Thus bhakti is 
what influences an unjust judge, who is partial (R. 2, 
75, 57). Hence too bhaj is like Engli.sh (apportion to 
one self) take, take to {diso bhejire, “they took to the 
quarters,” took to flight), take for oneself, choose, hence 
favour, and so on to love, just as dilcctu>i and dilectio, 
love, come from diligo, choose. The man chooses out, 
elects, dillgif, or loves, a woman or a god, and he is then 
bhalda, partial to, devoted to, that woman or god. In 
Latin we say quern di diligunt, “ whom the gods favour.” 
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So as a matter of fact either man or god may fa\ our the 
other. Bhagavat from the beginning (RV., loc. cit., v. 5) 
•shows that the owner of hhaja may by implication he 
the giver; Bhaga eva hhugavan astii devCix tena vayi'nn 
bhagavantah sydma, “may we be blessed ih rough him.” 

Thus bhaJdi is used of god or of man, and is convertible 
with prasada, a meaning impossible of eoui’se in the 
Bhagavata sense. The passage where the old priests 
entreat Rama shows the approach to the use of hluddi 
which is now to be illustrated — 

hhahtimanti hi bhfdam jaTujumd ’Jahgamdni ca 

ijdcamdne.^u, llama, tvam bhaktim bhakte.’>u darkiija. 

(R. 2, do, 29.) 

Here hJudd i = tmeho , but it is from the superior to the 
inferior. This, however, is what was to be expected. If 
the goddess Laksmi hhajate (above), she must show hhaldi. 
And so in fact we tind that the gods have hhaldi to men 
as men have towards gods. Thus in the story cited at the 
outset of this paper, as Karna is hhalda and has hhaldi 
toward Surjux, so the god says to Karna, mama pi hhaldir 
idpunnrTi (3, 301, 9). Again, when the god Yama wishes 
to express his kind regard for the young woman who has 
folloxved him and entreated him so insistently, he says : 
■■ As you have been speaking to me, tathd tuthd me tvayi 
hhaldir atta/md, va.ra.Tli vriid^ixc ’ (3, 297, .51). In such 
cases hhaldi is not faith at all, nor is it humble, 
adoring love. 

A peculiar locution may perhaps be mentioned here, 
that of using hhuldt in the plural for emblems of 
devotion, as in R. o, 49, 4, where Ravana is de.scribed as 
•'•va/nul ipta/i'ii r a: drd.hhbr r iv idhdhhis eu hladd ihh dj . The 
scholiast .says, idtvadripiLmlvuxad ra.ca ad v Hr sdih (like the 
ash-marks on the forehead of a Hivaite). Compare hhuldis 
as “ adornments ” (PW. .s.v.). The Itiliasa of R. 6, 120, 33 
x\ould of cour.se make the hludithma/idali of this epic the 
adoiers of that Rama who is both Rama and Krsna ; 
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ibid. 29 : Sifa Luh-^mh' hharon Vi'^nur devah Kr.viah 
PrajCqxdilj, rudhnrthark Rdvauaxye ha priwii^to mdnunm 
tannin. They are described as in the Gita : ainoghds te 
hhavwjanii hhaldimantas ca ye nardh, ye fmiii dcvam 
dhruvam hhalddh pnrdnam purii^ottamam, prdpniivanti 
sadd I'dindn. 

Although the bJad^tas of the epic are manifold, those of 
the Bhagavat are naturally more often mentioned than 
any others, and are by no means confined to the Gita. 
Thus we read of Bhagavadbhaktah in 1, 214, 2, nominally 
before the Gita was proclaimed, and of course long after- 
wards, as it is said in 12, 47, 33: ndnyabtiaktdh kriyd- 
vanto yajante sanakdmadam (Krsnam), yaiii devarii 
Demkl devl Vamidevad ajijanut (29); eko yarii veda 
Bhagavdn dhatd Ndrdyano Harih ; the eulogizer finally 
acknowledging himself as prapanna and blialda (97). 
The Bhagavat here and elsewhei'e is clearly Devaki’s son ; 
though this has been denied by some scholars. 

Apart from Krsna the same bhakti is shown to Visnu. 
For only a sectary could find in 3, 1()3, 28-4, an allusion 
to Krsna, where Hari Xarayana or Visnu dwells to the 
east of Meru (20), and is reached not by seers but by 
Yatis through bluddi : yatayas fatm gacchanti bbaJdyd, 
Ndrdyaiiam Hariin parena fajHixd yuldd bhavitab 
karmabbih mbhdih, yogasiddhdh, etc. Such a passage 
is interesting in showing that bhakti is directed wholly 
toward Visnu as supreme god, above Brahman, without 
any indication whatever that the author of the description 
recognizes the identity of Krsna with the deity, though 
Gita, 8, 10, tihaktyd yiildo yogabalena cdi ’va, has the 
same idea. 

Finally, in the part of the epic devoted to the exaltation 
of Siva, Visnu himself shows his bhakti toward the 
greater god. Here, however, Narayana is distinctlj" 
Vasudeva Kesava. He sees Siva, becomes bhaktimat, and 
(in 7, 201, 77 f.) says: bhaktam ca main bhajaindnam 
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bhajani'a . . . o.hhi^tutah j)ra rikdr^ls ca indyCiin. The 
language is that of despairing passion, as in 1, 172, 8, the 
lover to his mistvess, hliujasva hJaijdinCi nd/ti ind rn, 'prdud 
hi prajahanti tndm ; ibid. 15, bhuliaiu rndni hhaja. 
This is, of course, a late passage, probably an interpolation. 

To sum up, from the point of view of the epic poets, 
who also wrote the Gita, hJiuldi is atfection rather than 
faith. It may belong to man or god and have for its 
object man as well as god ; its nearest human ec^uivalent 
in the latter case is the love of a wife for a husband. It 
inspires animals as well as men. It interchanges with all 
words of deep affection, prlti, hhdw, rdga, ■•nifha. As to 
Bhagavat, I should prefer to retain, as nearest to the 
original sense, the translation Blessed, he who is blest 
with the possession of all good attributes, and, by 
implication, makes blessed his hhaktus, those who have 
made him theirs, and are devoted to him. 
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THE ETHIOPIC SENKESSAR 

By Pk(ifkss>or I. UUII)I 

rpHE Syiiaxaiia. as also the Menologia, are not among the 
oldest of hagiographical texts, and consequently their 
use in public worship in Oriental churches is relatively 
modern. In the case of the Coptic- Alexandrine Church 
with wliich I am now dealing, at the date when its 
Synaxarium was composed, Arabic had for long past 
taken the place of Coptic as the living language ; indeed, 
in my view, its compilation was an outcome of that 
religiou.s and literary movement which, from the thirteenth 
century onwards, gave fresh life and improved order to 
the Church of Alexandria. The tjuestion of the immediate 
sources of this work — one not as yet ripe for treatment — 
cannot be dealt with in this place ; it may, however, 
be pointed out that the Synaxarium, as the product of 
Arabic speaking people, could be easily put together from 
all the hagiographical works in use throughout Eastern 
Christendom by speakers of that tongue. Hagiographical 
literature is to a great extent a monastic product, and its 
Greek branch had for its main centre Palestine, and the 
convents of St. Sabas and of Sinai — witness the names of 
Cyril of Skythopolis, of John Moschos, of Sophronios, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, etc. 

As far back as in 1888 I pointed out in my memoir 
Hidle traduzioni diyli evaiigeli in Araho e in Etiopico 
the fact, now generally admitted fcf. Graf, Die christ. 
(irah. Lit., p. 6, and Brockelmann, Die syr. ^ind d. christ. 
(ir. Litt., pp. 67-8), that it is precisely in this quarter 
that Aral>-Christian literature had its birth and develop- 
ment ; it was to a great extent made up of hagiographical 
legends derived, directly or indirectly, from the Greek ; 
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and it was by this channel that tlie almndant stream 
of Byzantine hagiographies reached Arabic speaking 
Christians. It reached them, as was natural, not in 
independent rivulets from the various sources, such as 
the Acts of the Martyrs, the eyKoo/^ia. and the /Slot, 
but in a flood of mixed matter. This primary supply 
of Graeco- Arabic literature was augmented later on. in 
Egypt, b}’ other texts, such as the apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles in their Coptic form (the Arabic translation of 
which dates back certainly to the fourteenth century), the 
Coptic legends of martyrs, whether of Diocletian's cycle 
or otherwise, the Apophthegmata Patrum in some one 
of its forms, etc. ; and that the.se Arabic texts were 
ah’eady in existence in the thirteenth or in the fourteenth 
century is proved by the actual age of many of the MSS., 
e.g. Paris, Nos. 253, 259, 260, 266, 278, 283, and others. 
There existed, therefore, an ample supply of hagiographic 
material in Arabic for the use of the compilers of the 
Copto-Arabic Sj-naxarium of Egypt. But, again, this is 
not the place to consider the precise sources of the 
Synaxarium, nor the question of priority of date between 
it and the Difnar, on which Mr. Crum’s remarks may be 
referred to ^ ; it is enough here to say that late in the 
fourteenth or earlj' in the tifteenth century the Synaxarium 
of the Coptic Church, but in Arabic fonn, was in existence 
in the Patriarchate of Alexandria. 

The translation of the Sj’naxarium into Ge'ez must 
have taken place at no great interval of time in the course 
of the fifteenth century, when Aby.s.sinian literature was 
enriched b}^ many a hagiographical text ; this rendering 
of it into Ge‘ez may be a.s.signcd to the second half of 
the century, for it is mentioned in the time of King Na'od 
(1494-1508), and the age thus attributed to it is fully 
confirmed by the MS. D’Abbadie No. 66, assignable paheo- 
graphically to precisely- this period. 

^ Cat. Copt. MSS. Coll. Kylands Lib., j). *213. 
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Nevertheless, to find other MSS. of the Senkessar we 
must pass on to the beginning of the .seventeenth century, 
for not until that date do they become at all numerous. Not 
a few copies of the work exist in the libraries of Europe ; 
several are mentioned bj’ Dr. Conti Rossini in his Noh' 
per la Storia lefteraria di AbisslnUi} Since then other 
copies have come to light, e.g. those of Keren - and of 
Berlin ; and the Khedivial Library at Cairo piossesses a 
magnificent although imperfect cop}’, the conclusioir 
of Genbot and the whole of the last quarter of the 
Abyssinian year being wanting. Tirese MSS., however, 
present a text which diverges from that of the earlier' 
one, the result either of modification or of addition of 
various sort. This is distinctly so in the case of the three 
moirths of Sane, Hamle, and Nahase, and the same is 
chmbtless true of the remaining portions of the work. 
It is clear, therefore, that in the history of the Ge'ez 
Senkessar two periods must be distinguished — (1) that 
of the first translation (.second half of the fifteenth to 
beginning of the seventeenth century), and (2) that of 
I'evision and added matter (seventeenth century onwards). 

I 

It appears from a note on the MS. D’Abbadie 6G, 
communicated to me by Dr. Conti Rossini, that the early 
translation was the work of one Simon the Egyptian, 
priest and monk in the monastery of St. Anthony.* The 
note is as follows ; — 

* Iltiidicoiifi (hlld Jl. Acoid. d. LinctI, 19U0, p. 630. 

- C. Conti Ro.ssini. “ I manoseritti Etioj). della Mif.sioue Cattolica di 
Cheren " : ibid., 1904, p. '.ITO. 

* (4. Flemming, “• Die neue Saminl. abess. HandF-cbr." : ZenfraUd. 
J\ Bihliothekstr., 1906, pp. T-ill. 

^ The doubt expressed by Zotenljerg (Cat., p. l.l'i) as to whether the 
recension by John of Burlos (Borollos, IlapaAos) is that contained in 
the later version of the Senkessar is unfounded ; the name of John 
together with that of Mikii'el appears already on the MS. ll’Abhadie 66. 
Cf. Duensing, Liefert d. idhiop. Synax., etc.. S. 
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. . . ©AHAi-^r^P : All^© : : ©A6AP : 

Ac^AA'z : Q.4a : : £\hh : : 

tan : ©^'zPM : A^ : A^p^p-A : : 

The hrst question -winch arises is this : which one of 
the available Arabic MSS. was it that was used by the 
Abyssinian translator ^ On this I can say nothing, for it 
is only the three last inontlis of the Abyssinian Senkessar 
that I have studied — Sane, Hainle. and Xahase (Paoni, 
Abib, and Mesori) — whilst the two critical editions of the 
Arabic Synaxariuni now in progress, that of Basset in the 
Patrologia Orientalis (Graffin «i: Xau), and that of Forget 
in the Corpus Script. Christ. Orient. (Chabot). stop at the 
month of Kihak and of Mechir respectively. As for the 
Vatican Codices Arab. 02—5, although they are free from 
any groat discrepancie.s, they certainly do not contain the 
precise text which the Abyssinian translator must have 
had before him. 

The translation is a literal one ; at times the meaning 
of the Arabic is not grasped : thus, at S. 606,^ 8, the words 
li-'As-. U.;jd are erroneously made to refer to the Old and 
New Testaments : p. 670, 7, viz. Mesopotamia, is 

rendered “ the island ”. Abba Nob is described as wearing 
a “garment of iron”, p. 663, the Arabic being ‘ .'y' 

viz. a “ new garment ”, and it may be that in the trans- 
lator’s original the dot of the was wanting, and that he 
failed to notice the obvious correction. Again, H. 372, 14, 
St. Sisinnius is said to have been 

which is rendered that he was compassionate and “ knew 
everyone”; in the statement that Patriarch Simon, H. 397, 
11, ate only bread, salt, and herbs, “and nothing 

besides, ’ the last words are rendered “ not cooked at the 
tire ’, perhaps reading them as U ; and the words on 

' S. = Sane, H. = Hamle ; the page numbers refer to Patrol. Orient., 
vols. i and vii. 
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the same page relating to the convent of Abba Severus 
were misunderstood by the translator. Still less can we 
expect corrections of corrupt passages in the original Arabic, 
such as H. 330, 4, where the obviously faulty passage 

which should be read ^ 

has been retained and rendered by 1J']4 :TtT7tdl'^'- 

Tlie elegance of the Ge'ez idiom is destroj’ed, for example, 
in the passage at H. 273. 1. where jd is rendered 

jnst as the often repeated MHH : ® 

j.,,') More will be said later on the corrections 

thus occasioned, whether verbal or by grammatical 
forms of unusual character. The matter is, however, 
more serious when well-known and well-e.stablished rules 
of Ge'ez, both as to form of words and syntax, are 
disregarded ; thus we read for H. 263, 

13 ; ©eATb for H. 290, 14 ; nfi-fhtb for flf^rhTV. 

H. 291, 1, etc. 

Again, is found with the nominative in cases where 
its explanation as proposed by Dillmann is less easy 
(Dillm.-Chrichton, p, 442). Cf. S. 573, 10 ; 666, 14 ; 
676, 12 ; H. 260, 6 ; 276, 12-13 ; 330, 4 ; 340, 7 ; 
392, 13-14. The accusative is wanting, too, in the second 
object, S. 571-2. The sub.stantive in the accusative 
case is often found combined with the adjective in the 
nominative, t?. 677, 14, and passim-^ this last form cannot, 
indeed, be termed faulty, but it affords evidence that the 
text has not undergone correction by the “ JMammeran ”. 
Some form.s are, however, undoubtedly wrong ; the 
hnal with the indicative, e.g. 7*^; ; . . . Tl^^ : 

S. 606, 7 ; UfV : : .PnOTA', H. 228, 4 ; ^aATl : • • • 

' As to tins not uncommon occunence in ol<l MSS. see BezoUl, Kehra 
A (tijaxf, xviii. That the age of MSS. is no adequate criterion for judging 
the regularity of the forms occurring therein, may be gathered from what 
Dr. Conti Rossini .say.s in the Preface to the Acts of Basalota Jlika'el 
(Corj). Script. Christ. Orient. Script. Ethiop., ser. il, t. xx). 
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H. 2(j5,. 2 (327, 8): . . - : ,erh.rX- S. ()35. 

12, etc., and vice versa. for f)»j5 ; 

for S. .585, 4. We even meet with a> 

accu.sative: H. 27-3, 10. ©UO*^ : • • • Tl^i^ : S. 585, 15 

(588), and so 

jSA't; for , S. 636, 6. 

But in addition to these defects of form, the work had. 
in Abyssinian eyes, a serious defect of substance in this, 
that by merely reproducing tlie Arabic Synaxarium, it 
omitted all mention of the .saints most revered in 
Abys.sinia, from the renowned Nine Saints — Aragawi. 
Garima, Pantalewon, etc. — down to Takla Haj’manot and 
Ewostatewos, with many others. Even the apostle of 
Abyssinia, Abba .Salama, is hardly noticed. It was 
perhaps this reason which, in addition to its bulk, prevented 
the work from becoming current in Abyssinia ; during 
some two centuries and a half it was but rarely copied : 
for any copies de.stroyed by the Gran and Moslem 
invasions might easily have been replaced in the sequel 
bj- others. Another, and as it seems to me, an important 
fact is this, that the Jesuit missionaries, who undoubtedly 
took much interest in Abyssinian hagiography, never 
mention the Senkessar. When they have occasion to 
refer to Abyssinian saints such as Pantalewon, Takla 
Hitymanot, etc., they quote, not this work, but the 
individual lives of those saints. This appears clearly 
in their most important work, the historj’ of P. Paez. 
The texts which he translates relating to Kiileb and 
Abba Salama have no connexion with the narrative of 
tlie Senkessar ; his knowledge of the Nine Saints is 
derived from another source, but he is unable to furnish 
any precise details about them ; and this he could 
as.suredh’ have done, had the Senkessar been known to 
him. He does indeed give a translation of the life of 
Takla Haymanot, but as to Ewastiltewos he admits he 
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fan tell nothing, on the ground that he had been unable 
to procure a copy of his life, owing to the reluctance 
of the monks of Ewospitewos, and in spite of his 
(jwn etibrts to piocure it. Now the monks’ reluctance 
could have been no bar to his using the Senkessar 
where Ewostatewos is dealt with at length (18 Mask., 
21 Hamle). The same argument holds good in the case 
of D’Almeida, whose knowledge of this saint is not derived 
from any written source, and on this account I am led to 
surmise that his very name has been wrongly transcribed 
by the.se authors as “ Statens ’. The life of Lalibala (Paez, 
i, pp. 616-17) may indeed appear to tell against my view, 
inasmuch as it accords exactly with the text of the 
Senkessar, but Paez states that he had taken it from 
a work " which narrates the life of this emperor and 
that could scarcely be the Senkessar ; moreover, the 
opening words would have run rather “ on this day ” 
than “ on June 19th ”, were they a translation from the 
Senkessar. This consideration has greater weight than 
may ajDpear at first sight, for Paez’ translation is a 
verbatim one, and it is therefore to be presumed that 
he had before him the Aery text Avhich was afterwards 
included in the Senkessar. It is therefore evident from 
the above that in the early part of the seventeenth century 
the Senkessar had hardly spread at all in Abyssinia, nor 
is it matter for surprise that of this first translation only 
a single ^IS. should be known in Europe. 

II 

During the sixteenth century and the first decades of 
the seventeenth, Abyssinia was the scene of events which 
had an important infiuence on the religious life of the 
country. Struggles with Moslems on the one hand, and 
on the other, strife with the Jesuits, coupled with religious 
persecution, had given renewed life and energy to the 
large body of clergy attached to the Church of Alexandria, 
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a state of tilings which, in iny view, could not fail to 
react on public worship in that Church by bringdng about 
improvement in its mode of celebration. Among the results 
I am inclined to include the revision of the Senkessar, for 
it is just at the opening of the seventeenth century that 
copies of the work became numerous. The dates of the 
London MSS. of this period, which extend over rather • 
more than half a century, fall many of tliem within the 
j’ears of the pious sovereign John (1G67-82) ; the Berlin 
MS., No. 06, dates from this period also, and so in 
all probability doe.s the Khedivial MS. at Cairo, whilst 
the Keren copy dates from the time of Fasiladas 
(1632-07). But by that time the work had undergone 
profound modification, so that its form now differed widely 
from that of the first tran.slation. 

As above stated, the main defects of that translation 
consist, as regards form, in incorrectness of expression, 
and as regards substance, in the omission of numerous 
name-days, those of Aby.ssinian saints in particular. Both 
these defects were remedied by the new recension : it 
then became widely current in Abj’ssinia, and it is 
represented in Europe by man}- MSS. For shortness the 
first translation is henceforth called A, and the new 
recension B. 

A comparison of the two te.xts shows clearly that the 
basis of B was A. The language is everywhere the same, 
•saving some corrections to be noticed later. Moreover, 
the passages wrongly translated in A, have either remained 
so, or have been emended conjecturally in places where 
a comparison of the Arabic original would have readilj' 
disclosed the true meaning. On S. 000, S (cf. supra). 

A misunderstood UjjJ, and rendered it by a phrase 

which does not run properly ; B corrects this by a con- 
jectural reading which deviates widely from the Arabic 
text. At H. 406, 9-10, AH : ©WC?’ answers to the UJjLc 
and liiv, of the Arabic, and B inserts a which 
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is superfluous. Again (S. 667, 10-11 ), the words 
were not clearly rendered in A ; B simply omits the 
instead of correcting the phrase with the easy aid of the 
Arabic. Similar passages are H. 301, 11 ; H. 310, 1, where 
perhaps the MS. D’Abbadie .should be altered to 
but where the mention of .soldier.s, inserted in B, is a mere 
conjecture The trifling mistake in A, H. 384, 14, 

©A^^ATl for ('a mill Ida) or i-s corrected in B. 

contrary to the sense, into ©Ai'^AB- On S. 575, 1, the 
name of the citj’ a transcription of the Arabic 

has been changed to And this change 

(<T1 to T), notoriously of likely occurrence in Ge‘ez script, 
is not so in the Arabic ; this shows that B proceeds from 
a Ge'ez text, and not from a fresh translation. The same 
reasoning holds good in the case of +ctn written for 
by the change of i*i to A. S. 609, 8, where the 
Arabic has LA^J,- and again in the case of 
S. 609, 4, which in A is corresponding to LlA, that 
is, LiA, 4>i\ea>i (cf. the well-known martj'r and bishop of 
G/uoOi? in Lower Eg\’pt). 

Nevertheles.s, the Ml^. D'Abbadie 66 was not the copy 
in fact used for the revision B, for certain passages 
which occur therein are wanting in the MS., whereas they 
are to be found in their proper place in tlie Arabic. Such 
omissions are : S. 651, 4, tuL; jAsr and : H. 268, 2, 

; H. 443-4, etc., with some 

due to homoteleuton, as S. 600, 1, HrT^ — A,’1"P’?1T ; 691, 4, 
©An— ©B'BA-n ; 688,8-9, ©fin—AOTA-fl. Such omissions 
not only prove that the ^IS. D’Abbadie was not the one 
used b}’ the revisers of B, but also raise a presumption 
that it is not the autograph of the translator. 

In receusiuii B all the verbal mistake.s are corrected. 

^ Cf. Amelineaii, Geoffr. dt VEtjyptt' a J't'poqnv copte, p. 47’i. 

- Cf. Anieliiieau, o|). cit., j). 392. 
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We tiiid, for example, an accusative after t'h ■ cf. the 
passages cited above, and they miglit be multiplied ; and 
the adjective to a word in the accusative is put regularly 
in the accusative. With tinal is combineel the 

subjunctive ; moreover, the above-numtioned errors are 
corrected, as also the bad errors of concordance .such as 
H. 224, 17, : H. :101, 9, : 

Xot merely actual errors of grammar, but incorrect 
or antiquated expressions also have been removed and 
others substituted : such are 't'AAri by -tAATl, H. 260, 1; 

by ; passim : in a meaning which it 

does not bear in Ge'ez, by 81®, S. 620, 7 : AA'^il V 
AA“”, S. 563, 5 ; 565-6; 648,15; 662, 14; by 

— A'h S. 635, 1; 630, l,and 2 >a.ssim: by 

H, 224, 15; ^’®n,f by H. ,340, 16; 34^ 2, etc. 

(401, 6). Generally, too, in place of is substituted 

(iv, 2, in the .schema of Prajtoriu.s), S. 552, 
18, etc.; and for -fCif., H. 211, 8; 332, 1, etc., 

(D’A® is often replaced by S. 570, 9 ; 647, 3 : 615, 8. 
On S. 579, 2, A reads 81'¥, which is the verbal equivalent 
of but in B it appears as a singular, 81, which is 

far moi'e in accordance with usage ; for ( = . 1 ) 

stands UA®’!’, H. 331, 15: and at times AiT^ (^,1) is 
suppressed as untranslatable into Ge'ez ; on H. 232, 13, 
the 4:=Pt:;AAlK.A'i ^ J is corrected into 1 

and the Arabic J in the .sense of “ to cause to receive, 
to make a present of ”, wliich, translated in A merely bt' 
AHH, is rightly emended in B by (DUf). Sound emendations 
are; S. 533, 10, ®fin ; th^8. changed into AHH : A(ti^8’ 
S. 605, 4, i^n in place of ®An : and nujre especially 
S. 615, 3, 4, in place of 4ndl^.thus restoring the 

imperfect in the apodosis of a simple conditional 
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proposition, whereas A, in violation of correct Ge'ez 
usage, repeated the duplicated perfect of the Arabic. 
On H. 398, 10, the which i.s determinate, has 

been corrected to ( = o), and, H. 398, 10, 

where had been translated merely bj’ Ql’A't', B adds 

(drAt: )fhi^H in accordance with the rules of Ge'ez. 

Sometimes, liowever, the corrections in B are not 
justified ; e.g., H. 34.3, 10, is changed into which 
is contraiy to the Araljic. Another superfluous emendation 
occurs H. 3.59, 4, whei'e St. Pantalewon is described as 
thrown to '■ the lions ”, and the AT'flfld' of A has been 
changed into It may be that the recensionists 

of B were surprised at the plural, in their ignorance 
of the “ venationes ” of antiquity and of the penal 
condemnation “ad hestias ”. And sinniarly, H. 399, 15, 
viz. the little town of Helwan (Helouan), near 
Cairo, now so well known, is wronglv changed into 

AATrh- 

Some passages corresponding to Scriptural texts are in 
B made to accord more closely with the Etliiopic version 
of the Bible, from which A deviated somewhat. Thus, 
S. 571, 5, has been changed to Ert^^OTl in 

accordance with 1 Kings fSam.) iii, and in S. 58G the 
passage 1 Cor. ii, 9 has been brouglit nearer to the 
ordinary Etliiopic text. iMany analogous examples of 
correction could be found in the month of Xahase, but 
I refrain from citing them as the text in question is as 
yet unpublished. 

Another change is in the name of Jesus Christ, which 
appears generally in Arabic as the equivalent 

of which in A is for this B, in closer 

accord with the forms usual in the prayer books, substitutes 
(\PiV?i : IiChl'n : : ndlrh’^. To some extent 

the festivals are transposed : that of St. Mary Magdalene, 
for instance, which is fixed in A for the 28th Hamle 
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(H. 433'), as it is by the Coptic Calendar (Xilles, Cahrnd, 
ii, 722-3), 'whereas the ordinary Abyssinian Calendar 
makes it fall on the hth Nahase (at the outset it 'was 
a “ commeinoratio ’ ). 

As above stated, A had. besides its defects of form, yet 
more serious defects of substance in omittino- so many 
anniversary festivals and obituary notices, especially those 
of Abyssinian saints. Their absence was the more felt from 
the fact that during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
Ge'ez literature had been enriched with many hagiographical 
works. The lives of .some of the famous Nine Saints, 
such as Aragawi, Giirima, Pantale won. had ali-eady been 
told at length in the form of i'yKU)/^ia : so also the lives 
of many saints of the following period. Lalibala, Na'akueto 
La'ab, Gabra Manfas Qeddiis, Takla Haymanot, and later 
Ewostatewos, Samuel of Waldebba, and many others. The 
unabridged legends of the Apostles, the ‘‘Gadla Hawtiryat”, 
had long since been translated into Ge'ez. The festivals 
introduced or fixed by Zar’a Ya‘qob had encouraged the 
compo.sition, or tlie translation, of Homilies — those of 
St. Michael, for instance, which included not a few legends. 
Non - Abyssinian .saints, too, belonging to the Coptic 
Church, such as Ebsoy possessed their •“ Gadl ”. Such an 
abundance of hagiographical literature, especially on the 
national saints, must have emphasized the feeling aroused 
by the omission of so many anniversaries and lives in the 
Senkessar, and especially at a moment of reaction in the 
national religion. It was, indeed, impossible that with 
struggles going on with the Jesuits and the West, the 
commemoration of saints of the Church of Alexandria, 
who were themselves Abyssinians, should be matter of 
inditference to the numerous clergy in the land. 

It was natural, therefore, that the authors of recension 
B, besides making verbal corrections, should have sought 
to complete A by recour.se to the numerous sources 
indicated. What may have been the additions made at 
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the outset, on the completion of recension B, might be 
ascertainable from the oldest MSS., such as those in the 
British Museum, Oriental 667, 670, 660, etc. Later MSS. 
naturally received considerable addition, e.g. it was not 
long before, tlie well-known saint, Walatta Petros, herself 
a devoted student of the Senkessar, obtained her place in 
the work, on the 17th day of Hedar. 

The compilers of B made, too, a further addition, 
viz. the Salam ”, at the close of each life or anniversary. 
These, in my belief, were not then drawn up expressl 3 " for 
the Senkessar, but were taken for inseition therein out of 
some collection of bj-mns. This was done apparently in 
the case of another work (cf. Zotenbei’g, Cat. 60-1), the 
“ Ta’amera Maiyam ” or Miracles of the Virgin, for in the 
oldest MSS. (cf. Paris, 62) the Salam are absent. (The 
MS. Lad}’ Meux No. 2, eel. Budge, Miracles of the Virgin 
Mary, has the Salam, but it can scarce!}’ be of any 
great age.) 

My view is based on various circumstances. Sometimes 
these Salam are not connected closely enough with the 
Senkessfir's text. For example, the Salam of St. Menas, 
S. 613, refers to the legend of the pig restored to life, 
which forms one of the saint’s miracles in Abyssinian 
texts ; now it is nowhere mentioned in the Senkessar. 
Tlie same holds good as regards the miracle of the fishes, 
which is alluded to in the Salam of Theodore I, S. 696. 
In the second Salam of St. Ananias, S, 681, the saint is 
only incidentally mentioned, the Salam being actually 
composed for the Holy Sepulchre. Thus it comes about 
tbat occasionally the forms of the names in the Salam and 
in the Seiike.ssar difi'er. In the Salam of the Martyrs of 
Esneh, H. 352, the Oxford ilS. has “Esna”, whilst the 
text has “• Esne ” or “ Ensene” ; in that of Hilarion, S. 538, 
the Paris MS. has “Iluryon”, whilst the text has “Keryon” ; 
and in the case of the Salam, at S. 697, the names difier 
from the forms they bear in the texts of some MSS. 
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Besides, the Oxford MS. does not insert tlie Salani after 
the connnenioration to which it relate^, hnt they are put 
together one after the other at tlie close of each day. 
and at times out of place, as is the case with the 
Salam of Theodore of the Peiitapolis, which comes after 
the commemoration of Theodore of (.’orinth, H. 802. 
It may he that the Salam was not in.serted at the outset 
at the end of every commemoration, and that .some were 
added by hand. We tind, indeed, many a Salam to be 
missing in the Oxford MS., such as tho.se of Islifuj. H. 258. 
of Masqal Kebra, H. 255, of St. Thomas, H. 215. of the 
Trinity, H. 3G0, of Pilwli, H. 200, of the prophets of Israel. 
H. 232, and manv more. Some, again, are wanting in the 
Paris MS., .such as that of Ehwa Kre.stos. H. 374. On the 
other hand, many a Salam added in the last-mentioned 
MS. is wanting in that of Oxford and in O'Abbadie 163 : 
such are those in honour of Basalota Mika el, S. 602, of 
Za-Iyasus, S. 617, of Tasfa Mika el, S. 641, of Amonewos 
(Ammonius), H. 354 : indeed, at S. 633 is added a poem, 
which is rather in the style of a '• qene than of a Salam. 
The MS. D’Abbadie 163 possesses its own peculiar Salams. 
It may, indeed, be surmised that many a proper name 
of unwonted form occurring in A, has been converted by 
the revisors of B into the shape in which it appears in the 
Salam, as, for in, stance, which in B appears 

in the same form as in the Salani, viz. Beyok (H. 212). 

These considerations seem to me to make it excessiveh' 
improbable that tlie Salam were the work of the revisors 
of B, and intended for the Senkes.sar ; it is far more 
likely that they were taken from .some already existing 
collection, such as the “ Egzi’abeher nagsa properlj’ so 
called, of Zar a Ya'qob, and the “ Weddase Samawyan 
wamedrawyan ; another collection of Saliim and other 
hymns exists at St. Petersburg ^ in a MS. of the fifteenth 

^ * nifiioriCKiii pyKOiiiicn bt. C.-lIeiepoTpri;, p. 14 (MSS. Ethiop. at 
St. Petersburg). 
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century, whilst there is another in Eouie belonging to 
Dr. Pietro Anibrogctti. These collections are all arranged 
ill accordance with the sacred calendar of Abyssinia, and 
it was thus an easy matter, to extract the hjunns relating 
to any particular saint and to insert them in the 
Senkessar. The question remains, to what collection did 
those hymns belong, but the hymnology of Abj'ssinia 
is as yet too little known for the answer to be forth- 
coming. Some few hymns of the “ Egzi’ab. nagsa ’ of 
Zar a Ya'qob have passed into the Senkessar, that of 
Azqir for instance, as I have been informed by Dr. Conti 
Ros.sini. Nevertheless, as has been often pointed out, it 
is the “ Weddase Samawj'iln ” that di.scloses such close 
affinity with the Salam of the Senkessar. MSS. of this 
work are preserved at Paris and at Tubingen (cf. ZDMG., 
i, 37), one of the eighteenth century and the other of the 
opening years of that century ; the MS. D’Abbadie 133 
is probably of the eighteenth century, and the Oxford 
MS., which was used by Ludolf and is known to have 
been in the possession of Pococke, may have been acquired 
by the latter in the East, before 1640. In any case, it may 
well be earlier in date than revision B, although only an 
actual examination of the MS. could a.scertain the date 
more closely. Another collection of Salam exists in the 
MS. B.M. Or. 534. The MS. is dated in 1586, but the 
Catalogue does not specify its relationship to the Weddase 
nor to the Senkessar. The Salam in Cod. Vatic. 43 
seem to be quite different from those of the Senkessar. 
But were it established that the Weddase proceeded from 
the Senkessar, none the less would it be necessary to 
look to some already existing collection for the source 
of the Salam which the Senkessar contains. 

These, then, are the modifications and additions 
characterizing recension B, which, representing as it does 
the texts of all the known MSS., excepting only D’Abbadie 
66, may well be termed the “Vulgate” of Ethiopic 
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Senkessar. It woitlfl be well if the spot where this 
revision B was iiiade, could be fixed, but as to this I have 
no certain knowledge. The fancy at once sugo-ests Goiidar 
as the spot, then Abyssinia's principal centre, with 
the convents adjacent or connected, and the surmise 
seems confirmed by the fact that whenever in the 
MSS, of the seventeenth centiuy, and they are the 
oldest, the church or the convent for which they were 
destined is specified, it is generally a church of Gondar, 
The MS, B.M, GOT was destined for the church of 
St, Michael ; B.M, GGO, for Our Lady of Geiugabet, etc. : 
and it must be added, too, that the saints of Xorthern 
Abyssinia are unknown to the revisors of B, who seem to 
have been under the influence of Dabra Libanos. 

As is indeed natural, and as I have ascertained to be 
the fact from an examination of four MvSS., which I had at 
my disposal for the edition of Sane, Hamle, and Nahase, 
each MS. has its own special additional matter, additions 
being readily made when all that was needed to this end 
was a Thus, in D'Abbadie 163 commemorations 

are added which often bear relation to Abyssinia, e.g. that 
of Abba Endreyas, the superior of Dabra Libanos, H. 345 ; 
of Filpos of the same convent (in the Paris MS. he is 
scarcely mentioned), H. 438 ; of Gabra Ij’asus, disciple 
to Ewostatewos, H. 369 ; and of Jonah, H. 339. This MS. 
also contains cori'cctions which are not always justified; 
e.g., in the legend of St. Peter, H. 240, “ Altabyos ” is 
changed into “ Awsabyos ”, whereas the former retains the 
original “Albinos” in its Arabic form . .■■.11 (^.. ^■- . .1 1 ) ; 
again, “ Aksetna ” (Xanthippe) is changed into “ Ak.set- 
yana ”, H. 255; likewise the ^C, of other MSS. (=^lj) 

should not have been converted into AJ'tC (cf. Dillmann, 
Lexicon, s.v.). 

Greater variants occur in the Paris MS. There, not 
unfrequently, the commemoration is extracted from the 
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Saliiia relating thereto, and is repeated in a few 
words. This i.s done in the ca.se of the Commemorations 
of tlie Trinity, H. 269: of Argis (Giyorgis, ibid.); of 
the dedication of the church of Ebsoy, H. 324, where 
the Oxford MS. actuallj" omits the Salam, of the 

martyrs of Esne, H. 355, etc. The absence of these 
commemorations in other MSS., and of any fresh 

additions therein to the Salam, (of which, indeed, as a rule, 
they are abridgments), show such commemorations to 
have been subsequent interpolations peculiar to that 
MS. It possesses, too, tliis furtlier feature, that its 

narrative is sometimes abridged, as in the curious story 
of Abba Misa’el, H. 281 ; again, in the commemorations 
of Ewo.statewos, H. 375-6, and of Filpos of Dabra 
Libanos, H. 438. Especially is this the case in the 
passages taken from the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, 
as in that of St. Thomas. H. 212 : of St. Thaddeus, 
H. 216: of SS. Peter and Paul, H. 233-40, S. 240; 
of SS. Peter and Paul with King Paragmon, H. 334 ; 
of St. James the Less. H. 347 ; and of the miracle of 

SS. x^ndrew and Matthew in the land of the Anthro- 

pophagi, H. 447. And seeing that these lengthy 
narratives of the Gadla Hawaryat occur likewise in the 
most ancient MSS. of B (British Museum, 667, etc.), I feel 
no doubt that the Paris MS. represents an abridgment 
of later date. One good correction in this MS. occurs on 
S. 672, 1, where “ Ye.spasian ” is turned into “Justinian”, 
nherebv the gross anachronism occurring in other 
MSS. in respect of the exile of the Patriarch of x^lexandria, 
Theodosius, is removed. Noteworthj’, too, is the passage 
where this MS. retains the words 
H. 327, 12-13, which, corresponding, as they do, to the 
Arabic, must have Ireeii present in the original translation ; 
tlreir omission in the other MSS. is due to homoteleuton. 

The Oxford MS. has fewer variants ; it is, however, 
very carelessly written, with frequent omissions due to 
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homoteleuton, and errors, some of them ludicrous, as. for 
example, H. 382, 6, where the town of Satanuf appears 
as <^8’rh<h; ' a hook,” and 390, 15, where in place of 
‘■'and tlie monastery,” is written "and he 

did ” ; and again, in reference to Andronicus and Athanasia, 
H. 437, 7, the statement that Abba Daniel spiAe to them 
of their ‘"their soul's hunger,” instead of 

the .salvation of their soul.” 

Another type of additions are those relating to the 
church or convent to which the MS. belonged. Tlius the 
ancient MS. D’Abbadie 66, having- been the property of 
the renowned .sanctuary of St. Stephen on the i.sland 
of Daga, we find on its margin remarks relevant to that 
sanctuary, one, for in.stance, referring to Gabra Ki-esto.s. 
the abbot of the monastery, H. 372, another to Figtor and 
to a certain Henoch (?), the .sons of King Minas, who were 
interred in the sanctuary, etc., H. 329, 445. 

The story, then, of the Senkessar, as told up to this 
point, on a basis in part well established and in part 
probable, may be summed up thus. It wa.s one of 
the many Arabic works tran.slated in the fifteenth century, 
but was not widely known until the revival of religious 
activity, and improved service and creed in the Church 
of Abyssinia, drew increased attention towards it. It 
was then emended in Gondar or in its neighbourhood as 
to form, and completed as to contents, by the addition 
of many commemorations, more especially of Abyssinian 
saints whose names, in spite of the great veneration 
in which they were held, had found no mention in 
the early .Senkessar. The same period saw the addition 
of the Salam, or brief final hymns, taken in all 
probability from some pre-existing collection and arranged 
in conformity with the calendar. This recension spread 
rapidly, and in spite of its bulk was very largely 
reproduced. But the reproductions, although belonging 
all of them to tlris one recension, yet present differences 
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due either to the addition of commemorations or of 
Saliim, or to abridgment. A perusal of the MSS. hitherto 
unexamined would doubtle.s.s yield further instances of this, 
and of the contamination of some of their texts. It must, 
too, be born in mind that a given MS. may have been 
copied in part from one original and in part from 
anothei', and may thus otter example, as it were, of 
intrinsic diversity. 

These considerations show how dithcult would be the 
task of preparing a really critical edition of the Senkessar. 
If the first tran.slation may be taken to be adequately 
represented in tlie MS. D'Abbadie (16, it is no easy 
matter to decide the form in which revi.sion B first 
appeared, and it may be plausibly assumed that it is the 
mo.st ancient MSS.. Oriental 667, 660, etc., that conform 
most closely to the original. Of the three MSS. examined 
by me to the e.xteiit of the months of Sane, Hamle, and 
Nahase, that of Oxford, although very inaccurate, seems 
to be the nearest, for the MS. d’Abbadie 163 already 
di.scloses certain corrections and special additions, whilst 
the Paris MS., as already stated, bears evident trace of 
late reconstruction. 

Before bringing this brief article to a close I must 
make one observation. The colophons to Ge‘ez MSS. show 
how numerous were the translations into Ge‘ez made by 
Abys.sinian monks resident in Egypt, or in the Coptic 
convents of St. Anthony, of Quescpiam, of Kara Zuwela 
at Cairo, etc. It may be that in these spots the 
Abyssinians formed, as it were, a separate community, 
although in the case of Hara Zuwela no local record of 
the fact remains. We now find the Senkessar translated 
in Egypt, and by a “ Gebsawi ” or an Egyptian ; whether 
the name was due to birth or to long residence in Egypt, 
or to some other reason, is uncertain ; but at any rate 
the man was not proficient in either of the two 
languages, Arabic or Ge'ez. The same is the case with 
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the text of the martyrdom of St. Cyriacus (tlie pretended 
Bishop of Jerusalem), with that of the story of Kin^ 
Claudius, and others Besides, and this raises a doubt 
whether the mother tonyue of tlieir respective authors 
can have been Ge ez ; tlie well-known Jhnbaqom, the 
translator of Abu Shakir. al-JIakin. etc., was a native of 
Yemen. This .serves to explain, on the one hand, the 
want of correctness in tlie Ge'ez of many texts, and, 
on the other, tlie curious fact that so many Abyssinian 
■works should have been revised and emended from the 
.seventeenth century onwards. 
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DOCUMENTS SANSCRITS DE LA SECONDE COLLECTION 
M. A. STEIN 

Bv L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIX 
NOTE PRELBIINAIEE 

1. Je .suiw tres reconnaissant an Dr. M. A. Stein de 
in'av(jir contie I’etude de la pliipart des documents sanscrits 
<iu'il a decouverts au cours de sa seconde expedition en 
Asie Centrale, au prix de (piels labeurs, et grace a quelle 
ingeniosite prudente et bardie, il nous a permis, avec 
autant d'humour que de modestie, de le deviner. 

Je ne suis pas nioins oblige a M. L. D. Barnett, qui 
m’a montre la plus de.sinteressee ainitie : car, classant ces 
documents, il a vu du premier coup (ju'ils contenaient 
de preeieuses reli((Ues du Dharmapada (de son vrai nom 
Udanavarga), de la litterature de Raksa, de la litterature 
de Stotra, du Saddharmapundarika : je lui sais grand gre, 
dussent nos confreres le regretter, de ne pas s'etre reserve 
ces petits tresors de sagesse indienne si heureusement 
conserves dans le sable de I’oasis abandonne au desert 
ou dans les tenebres de la library des Mille Bouddlias 
a Touen-liouang. 

Avec intininient d obligeance, R. O. Franke a identifle, 
dans la litterature palie (piil connait si bien, un grand 
nombre des stances de l Udanavarga : je ne distinguerai 
pas dans la table de references que je joindrai aux douze 
feuillets que nous possedons de ce texte, celles (ju’une 
connaissanee vulgaire des textes palis m'avait fournies, 
de celles, plus curicuses sinon plus nombreuses, qu'il 
a ajoutees a ma liste primitive. 

Les petits fragments, oil doniine la Prajna, seront 
negliges dans la pre.sente etude : tout ce qui parait 
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interes.sant, au point de vue litterain- ou pal6oi;Taphii|Ue. 
sera releve. Par exeinple, le superlie -MS. sur puhn- 
leuves. d t^critnro si arcliai<|Ue (T(.)Ueu-liouani;', Ch. 007!)a), 
oil j'ai ete si navre d'apercevoir le fatal nom de SuPluiti. 
et qiii ne contient, helas, qu'une recension nn pen alaaVee 
de la Satasaliasrika Prajfiaparainita. 

2. Si on exeepte deux IMSS. huv jvdm-lyarrs. (pii soiit eii 
Upright Gupta iiidien. tons les autres ]MSS., sur papierd 
sont en divers types de P'pright Gupta d'Asie Ceiitrale et 
en shi'iitiiig. 

Ou sait que le Dr. Hoeriile. de qiii nous tenons ces 
designations {Report on the British Collection . . . JASB.. 
Ixx, Table ii, 1901), placait, eu gros, les JISS. en Gupta 
indien au ytme siecle. les papieis en Gupta d’Asie Centrale 
(Macartney, i, 7 : ii, 3) au viitme, la dontinij (dVeber, 5; 
Macartneiq i, 2) au vtme. H seiuble, dans ses dernieres 
publications, porte a reculer legereinent ces dates, notam- 
inent en ce qui concei’ne la Nhmtlng, “ circa, fourth 
century” (JKAS., 1911, p. 448). 

Un document coniine le “ dranie ' recemment public 
par M. H. Liider.s, dont le m triangulaire nous reporte aux 
epigraphes de Mathura (150-100 B.C.), des Kushanas, etc. 
— sans parler de ses autres caracteres archaiques — ecarte 
tons les scrupules que pourrait provoquer I’antiquite 
attribuee a ces fragiles feuillets. 

Le terminuH a quo pent done etre reporte tres liaut : 
pen importe que soit mal assuree la relation etablie par 
M.Hoernle entre la shmtlng et Yupright d’Asie, — ni pour m, 
ni pour y, I’anteriorite de la shinting n’e.st evidente (voir 
JASB., xlii, 1893, p. 8); peu importe que les varietes, 
la repartition geographiijue, 1’hi.stoii'e de ces ecritures ne 
soient pas encore elucidees. 

Cependant, les block-prints de Griiinvedel (Idikutsari, 
Pischel, Bitz^ingsherichte de Berlin, 1904, pp. 807, 1137) 

' Les papiers ’ peuveiit etre tres vieux, temoin le Mac.artney, i, t> 
(•7ASB., Ixvi, LS97, p. 24A). 
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inonti-ent ijue la shirtiinfj est deineuree, a du deiaeurer 
longteiiips en usage. 

Je lie peiise done pas qii on piii.sse actuellemeiit, dii seiil 
point de viie paleograpliirpie, fixer le terminus ad quern 
de.s feuillets en .dantin;/, nide nos feiiillets en general. 

Ici iiiterviennent des considerations d un autie ordre. 

Nos documents proviennent de Khadalik, endroit situe 
au nord de Doinoko, a Test de Kliotaii (marques KIta.). 
de Farliad-Beg (inarque.s F.), an nord-ouesfc de Khadalik, 
et de la Grotte des Mille Bouddlias (Tonen-liouang, 
marques Ck.). 

Si le lecteur se reporte a larticle du Dr. M. A. Stein, 
•‘Explorations in Central Asia” (GeoijrapJiicul Journal. 
July-Sept., 1909, p. 17 et suiv. du tire a part), et a ses 
observations sur Dandiin-Uiliq, oil il a exhume des 
documents chinois dates de 781-90 .a.d. (Ancient Kliotan, 
p. 283). il conclura avcc lui que rabandon et la mine de 
Khadalik doiveiit etre placEs vers la fin du viiieiae siecle. 
Nous avons ici un terminus ad quern solide pour les 
documents en Upright Gupta.^ Il n’y a pas, ce senible, de 
slanting a Khadalik. 

Pour ce qui concerne Touen-liouang et sa pothi de 
slanting, aujourd hui inegalenient partagee entro le British 
et la Nationale, le Dr. M. A. Stein pense que la grotte-librarv’ 
a ete inuree pen apres Fan mille (Explorations, p. 42). 
41. Paul Pelliot precise la niche a ete muree dans 

la premiere moitie du xie siecle, et probablement a 
I’epoque de la conqiiete si-liia qui eut lieu vers 103.5” 
(■‘Une bibliotheque medievale” dans Bulletin de VEcole 
d' Extreme Orient, viii, p. 50(), 1908). Sans doute, coniine 
le prouvent les steles de 1348, 1351 et le temoignage de 
Marco Polo sur Fidolatrie des gen.s de Tangut (Explora- 
tions, p. 39). le site, avcc .ses 500 grottes, ses steles, et 
ses peintures, est reste bouddliiqiie ; mais “ les derniers 

' La mine d'Eudeie est encore jdus aucieiiiie, voir Hsuan-tsang allegue 
E-i'liloratioto, p. ’25. 
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nienliuo que portent les docunients cliinois sont ceux 
des premiers regnes des Song (970-.S8. 995-7)" — ce qui 
fournit le tfiriuinus ad quern — et tons les autres indices 
(stMes de 698, 776, 851, 894, etc.) indiqnent (pie la col- 
lection est plus ancienne. Le MS. sur palm-lea res dont 
nous parlions ci-dessus, permet d’en reporter assez haut les 
origines. Le fait que ‘‘ la g'rande stele de pierre gravee en 
851 ” fut trouvee dans la cachette, rend bien vraisemblable 
I’explication de MM. Stein et Pelliot : la niche fermee, 
dans la crainte de quelque danger, apres qu’on y cut 
entasse — peut-etre a cote d'un fonds primitif, “ 500 pieds 
cubiques ” de rouleaux, feuillets, et peintures. 

COLLECTIONS M. A. STEIN; CTi. YII, 001b; et 

PAUL PELLIOT. TOUEN-HOUANG, 3510, Fol. .r ‘ 

FR.\G.MENT.S DU S.\T.iP.\XC.I.S.iTK.ASTOTR.\ D’AsV.^GHO.SA- 

M.ATRCETA 

MS. sur papier : brahmi - ; trois folios plus ou 

moins inutiles. numerotGs au verso, ne portant plus de 
numero lisible.semblables auxfolioscontenant 1’ Uddnavarga 
(Cli. vii, 001 a), a celui contenant un fragment de stotra 
non encore identitie (Ch. vii, OOlc), ii celui contenant un 
fragment du Daiahalafsatixi (Ch. vii, OOId); 367 x 88 mm., 
6 lignes a la page. 

Des folios faisant partie de cettc pothi (ou de ces pothis 
semblables) out ete rapportes par DI. Paul Pelliot, et ont 
ete publics par il. S. Levi (J.A., 1910, ii, pp. 433 et .suiv.), 
notamment un denii-folio contenant la fin de notre texte 

M. Paul Pelliot me dit quo collection comprend un ou deux 
tragment, de Jlfiticeta (2 juin, 1911). 

Xo-. feuillets hont bien on iJnitliitij. Kemarquons que Jl. S. Le\i, 
dans sa note sur les MSS. Paul Pelliot (.J.A., 1910, ii. p. 43.5) eonfond les 
dillerents MSS. Macartney et leurs eciitures tres dift'erentes, et fait dire 
au Dr. Hoernle des feuillets Maeartnej- en general {■•’Iciiifiii;/ compris) ; “not 
later than the middle of the fourth centurj- ... ", cequ'ilditen effetd'un 

MS.determinedelacollectiouMacartneyC'. . . (/i/s Macartney MS. . . . 
the oldest existing Indian ilSS. . . . " ; .JASB., Ixvi, 1S97, p. 245). 
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dans un etat tres fragmentaire. Le colophon porte les 
syllabes cCirya — ir ; d’ou la conjecture de M. Levi 
MCdrcetn. La version tibetaine (P. Cordier, Cat. chi fonds 
tihetain de la Bihl. Xcdioncde, p. 9) designe comme auteur 
Rta-dhyaiis, c’est-a-dire Ah'acjhom. Sur les relations de 
ces deux personnages ou de ces deux noms, voir, outre les 
particles de M. Levi (J.A., 1897, i, p. 40, et 1910, ii, p. 433), 
I’etude de M. F. W. Thomas, “ Matriceta and the Maharaja- 
kanikalekha” (Indian Antiquary, 1903, p. 349; Album 
Kern, pp. 405 sqq.). 

J’ai comble les lacunes, a I’aide du tihetain, partout oil 
la restitution paraissait vraisemblable, quelquefois ailleurs. 
Je traduis, dans les notes justificatives, la ou le tihetain, 
seule ressouvce, est douteux. 

D’apres la version tibetaine, \e Stda/Ki ncdscdla est divise 
en treize chapitres — 

1. Introduction (bstod pa glen bslaii: stotrakathodghata?). 

2. Hetustotra. 

3. Nirupaniastotra. 

4. Adbhutastotra (rinad du byuii bai, ciircC ?). 

5. Rupastotra (sku la bstod pa). 

6. Cittastotra (thugs \a = eetah.dotra i). 

7. Yakstotra (g.suu la). 

8. Louange de renseignement (bstan pa la = destnu7° (?), 
mais (A«(7ut = byags-pa, Cordier, Cat., p. 11). 

9. Pranidbanastotra. 

1 0. 3Iargapravesastotra. 

11. Louange de renseignement (bka ba mdzad pa la, 
msana, m-dr 

12. Louange du prudent (mkbas pa \Li = kuMlu, dukm, 
prui'luu, etc.). 

13. Louange du sans-dette (bu Ion nied par = anr);«- 
■siotra). 

Nos fragments contiennent la fin de 4 (jusque stance 
51), le 5 (52-7), le 6 (58-66), le commencement de 7, 
la fin de 11 (jusque 125), le commencement de 12. 
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Pi‘< III n I’ Ti II I III f 

[prajtin'lifuiuiiayain ju aii . 

vayva tt‘ CL-tasij iiyatva[ir.] tasya te ka '^tutir kliavat 4S 
aiinf<v api iia '<ai'i>;’() sti [il]i[>fo na i;una]vat'-u api • 
alio te supra-'annayva balasya pai-i'Uildliata h ^ 46 

iiidi'iyanaip prasadena nityakalaiiapa[yiiia 
cet]o iiityain pva^aniiain te pratyak^ain eva didyate h 50 
abalebliyal.i pvasiddhyaiite iiiatisiiirtivisuddhaya[h 
uttaiuajblui vapi-^uiiail.i .sinyrdirta^-uce^titaih 5 1 
upadlntain ca kantaiii oa diptain ajiratighati ca • 
iiibhifta ] ce[dani] rfipain kain i\a n;lk'ipet 5’2 
yenapi sataso clr-?tain yo pi tat pfirvain iksate • 
rupam prinati te eak>u]i samain [tadubliayor idain] -53 
asecanakalihavad [dh]i sauinyabha[v]ac ca te vapiih 
darsaiie p[i']itim[-]i[ najvani iia vii . 54 

i i — — . . . . o-ana 

ru ya 5 [5] 

48. dgi'u l.icoin pa daii um -itegs la | i'je~ !)u cliag^ daii klion khi’O bar | 
khj'od kyi thug- in nn hgyiir iia | khyod la . . . 

*’^otrt- esprit ne se niodirie ni ver^ la .'-ymjiathie ni vers la colere 
ii regard du Tarhat et de riiei clique . . . 

50 traiisC'i'iiitioii fort approximative d une grapbie de seconde main : 
MS. hi 6frijii\ 

49. d/’po iia = bzbed mi iniia = //loto : Al.S. ■^ii//i'aiaiinayya tra^ya = \diyo 
ma o khyod k>'i tliug'5 stobs ui I rab dail voi'is su da" na la".^ ■ — bala = 
C>JOhri/a. 

•->1. laii bzliin dam [>a , . , b^grag’S ^^/<Ha<'( = manitestant. 

~) 2 . dul la mom lirjid die J»a yi'^ | vku h<lis mi zliig dad mi mdzad : 
'Par line grande gloire (s/v, kdnfi, ete. ) dans iin humble (nihhrfa). ce 
corps rpii ne convei tira-t-il pasV" (M8, rupfttn). 

■53. sku de . . . de gnis ka hdra bar = fftfhthhni/or Ifhioi. 

•54. h. — mdzes pa ; — mtliou ho cog ni jihyi ph^'ir zhiii 1 dga 

ba skyed par mdzad pa lag-.. II manque ipuitre aksaras an M8. 

■55. rten gyi yon tan dag dan ni | rten pai yon tan jihan thsiin du | 
hthsam pas khyod kyi skn dan ni | \on tun jjhuii thsogs mchog dan Idan : 
‘•Comme les qualites qui reiio.sent [en lui]. et les qinihres de leur 
receptacle, s'harmonisent, votre corps posskle la meilleure benediction 
{■-a7ii^>ad) de ([ualites.'* 

Ce sigle leprhsente. dailleurs sans exactitude, les traits qui hgurent 
ie f mais font aussi office de [lonctualion, concuireminent avec le 

point allonge en virgule {•). 
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[kvanjyatra su[sthito bhiiyad ayam tatliagato gunah 
rt]e [iai]pa[t] tavaivasmal laksanavyafijano[j]j\-al'a't 56 
dhanj-am asmiti te rtipam vadativasritara guna[n 
va]yam api pratyahur iva tadgunah 57 
sarvam eva[vi]sesena klesaiv baddham idarn jagat • 
tvam jag[atklesamoksa]rtho [ ]ta[h] karunaya ciram 58 
kan nu prathamato vande tvam mahakarunam uta • 
yayaiv[am api dosajjfias tvam samsare dlirtas ciram 59 
vivekasukhasatmyasya yad akirnasya te gatah 
kala labdhaprasaraya^ [ karunajya matam 60 
santad aranyad gramantain tvam hi naga iva hradat 
vineyartharn karunaya vidyayaiva[gatah punah 61 

Deuxieme fexiillet 
p]i karunaparavattaya 

karitas tvam padara iiatha kusilavakalasv api 62 


56. mthsan dan dpe byad bzan hbar ba | khyod kyi sku las ma gtogs 
pa I de bzhin gQegs pai yon tan hdi | gzhan gau zhig la legs gnas hgyur : 
“ Si on excepte votre corps qui brille des signes prinoipaux et secondaires, 
oil ailleurs se trouve bien plagee cette qualite de Tathagata ? ’’ 

57. c. lies legs bkod = sHriHyastrt vayam . . . Le MS. devant yam de 
myam, porte I'empreinte d’une autre feuille. Comp-irer le trait au- 
dessus Ae pra dans pratyahur. 

58. khyod ni hgro bai non moiis dag | dgrol slad yun riii thugs rjes 
bsdams. bsdaras = samya?a7(, niya/ah, yatah . — Peut-etre arthodyatah. 

59. f. skyon mkhien yun riii de Ita bur. api n'est pas represente 
dans le tibetain. 

Je crois la lecture kan nn certaine ou trfe probable. Une graphic 
analogue (peut-etre nnv) a deroute M. S. Levi (.J.A., 1910, ii, 438). 

60. dben pai bde ba spans gj’ur khyod | man poi naii du bzhugs pa 
gaii I de khyod thugs rjes dus hdas pa | glags 9 ig thod nas bgyis par 
bas = '‘Quand, abandonnant la beatitude de I'isolement. tu entres au 
milieu de la foule, le temps ainsi passe est regarde par la pitie comme 
opportunite Le Sanscrit porte : “ Le fait que toi. qui as pour essence 
la beatitude de I'isolement, entres . . . est regarde . . . par la pitie, 
(lui obtient une [opportunite pour] exjiansion . . . " — ma de inafam est 
pen lisible. 

61. dgon pai zhi n.as groii gi iwthAT = arniiynklntcr grdmuntam. 
r. MS. sundd'! ranyidg ; d. MS. ridyayerd = Tig pa yis ni . . . slad du 
draiis. 

62. a. ner zhi mchog la gnas bzhin du=/jar«mo/>(i.-.aOT((.-t7io. 

JR.is. 1911. 


50 
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[ ] y sva[guno]dbli[av]anrU ca yiih 

vantecchopavicarasya karunj’anikasal.i sa te 68 
pararthaika[ntabhadrapi svilrthe dhy]abayani>tliura 
tvayy eva kevalani natlia (karuna)kai'una bliav[e]t t)4 
tatlia hi krtva ba[ ]ni iva k\a cit 

paresam arthasiddhyartham tvam viksiptavati disah 65 
tvadiccbaj’aiva tu vyaktam[ ] vartate 

tatha hi badliamanapi tva[m] sati [najparadhyate 66 
supadani mahartliani tattbyani ina[dliurani ca] 
[saui]a[sa]vyasavan[t]i ca 67 
kasj’a na S 3 ’ad upa[sru]t 3 ’a vak 3 'an 3 ' eva[in]vidbani te 
bh[ .sarvajna iti nisca 3 ’ah] 68 

pr[a 3 ’'o na jmadhura savva kincid tlia 

vak 3 ’a[m] tav[arthasiddhyapi sarvajm e[va snblijasitam 69 

63. a-h. rdzu hphrul seu gei sgra daii ni | nid kyi yon tan brjod pa 
gan : rddhib ca diiiliarutahi ca ^va(pu)a . . . Le MS. porte CinCU ca yah on 
hhandi ca yah. 

64. gzhan gyi don du rab bzan gi | nid kyi don la brtse med pas | 

mgon po khyod nid hba zhig la | thugs rjes tliugs rje mdzad ma gyur — 
‘‘Tout favorable a Tinteret d'autrui, sans pitie pour ton interec propre. 
0 protecteur, c’est pour toi seul que, par compassion, tu ne fais pa^ 
compassion."’ L'aksara qui precede ^ayn, d'une seconde main, pen 
lisible: MS. . . . nCdha hintnd hhacef. Je comprends: karnna 

. . . hhadrCt . . . nisthuy'd . . . akaranCi hhactf. 

Go. hdi Itar res hga brtan pas gau | gzhan don b''grul) pa mdzad slad 
du I khyod ni Ian brgyar phyogs dag tu | gtor ma bzhin du l>taii ba lag". 
Le Sanscrit indique que le sujet est karvad x “Si, de la sorte. pour le 
bien d autrui, la pitie, immobile quelque part, t'a cent fois projete aux 
points cardinaux. comme une offrande *' (/<«//). 

MS. fatha yno ck (seconde main) part- lAin. krt\'d \ le til>etain seuible 
exiger ^atakrt fathd hi snftikrtro yad ( — gau) <7 ludini ira kracif 1 
par^-Hun . . ? V V 

GG. de Itar khyod la gnod mdzad kyau j nous pa can du mi itsc bas j 
khyod kyi bzhed pa kho na dan | inthun hjng pa ni lag'- ])ar ijda “ ‘‘ Elle 
te fait mal, mais ne t otiense pas, car elle ne fait que se conformer 
a ton desir". 

67. mad]i>rr(l)ii <:n — 'a'ian pa dan. zab gsal gnis kai don Idaii dan j bsdu" 
dan spros pa daii Idan pa"“doues du double sens profond et clair. done" 
de conci-^iou et de develoj)[)cment ya/nhhJi’fin/rtkfa . . . 

68. . . . khyod kyi dgra bos . - . | thams ca<l mkhyen pa lags so 
zhes 1 su zhig lies pa skye mi h^yuv—tracchfifroff ^tm(p(irip(lnthnka-<yCfpi '' 
i>h. au troisieme pada, est proliable. 

C9. man po lil gyis shaii ma lags | bcos ma hga tsam shan pa lags | 
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yac clilaksna[m] y[ac ca] parusam yad va tadubhayanvitam 
sarvaiii evaik[ai'asatain vicaiya] 3 ’ati tc vacab 70 
aho supai'isuddhanani karmanam naipunam param 
3 'air idam [ vakj'aratnanam ijdrsain bh[aja]nam krtam 7 ] 
asinad dhi netrasubhagad idam srutimanobaram 
muklia[ vacanam] candrad difavad] ivam[r]tam 72 
ragarenum prasamaj’ad vakj’am te jalada\'ate 
vainatej^aj’ate dve[sasarpam ] 7 [3 

madhj’amdinaJjmte bhu \'0 lij' ajnanatimiiam nudat 
sakra}’udlia 3 ’ate managirin abhivid[ara 3 'at] h 74 

Troitsi'eme feuillef 

'iHu md ksunnah supto gokanpakesv api h 117 
pi'a[j 3 ’]aksepa krta seva visabhasantaram krtam 
natha vain[e] 3 \avatsal 3 -[a]t prabhumrpi sata tva 3 -a ^ 118 

prabhutvam api te natha sada natmani vid 3 ’ate 
vaktav 3 ’a iva savvair hi svainim svarthe ni 3 ’uj 3 'ase 119 
3 ’ena kena cid eva tvanr 3 'atra tatra 3 'atha tatha 
coditah svam pratipadam kal 3 ’anim nativartase h 120 

khyod kyi gsuii don grub pas kyaii | thams cad legs gsmis kho na 
lag3 = “ La plupart des discours dans I'ensemble ne sout pas agreables ; 
quelques-uns, fictifs, sont agreables . . . — (irtlMbiddhyd tu? 

TO. rnam brtags na . . . ro gcig niil du hgyur. 

71. de \ i.s [lire gaiT gis) rin chen gsun riiams kyi | snod hdi hdra ba 
hdi gyis so. 

72. khyod zhal blta na rab sdug pa [ de las mnan na siian pa yi | gsuii 
hdi dag ni zla ba las | bdud rtsi hdzag pa bzhiii du gda=! “ De cette votre 
face agrealile a voir, ces paroles agreables a entendre sont comme reffusion 
d'ambroi.sie de la lune Les lectures candrad . . . sont incertaiiies. 

73. zhe sdaii sbrul ni gdon pai i>hyir — drcsa^arija}n . . . 

74. rab rib hjoms pas gdugs daii hdra. </dii7.s = parasol, midi. Avant 
ynfe hhilyo le MS. parait [lorter vine lettre souscrite n'! madliydhuOya/i' 
hlulyo pi liy (?). 

117. nam liai 911! du aii g9egs mdzad ciii | rad rod can du aii mnal 
ba mdzad: “Allant meme dans des chemins dangereux dort sur des 
terrains inegaux." i/ohin)iihi, voir Divya, pp. 19 ot 704. 

118. .sku lias (?) brdo (?) daii gcam thsul dan | ^kad daii cha lugs sgyur ba 
ah mdzad. Malgre I'incertitiide du tibetaiii. je croi.s que F. W. Thomas 
lit bien le premier pada ; “ Tu suppoites un service plein d’insultes. " 
Le second pada est eerit de la maniere la plus nette du monde ; le tibetain 
indique : “ Tu changes de vetemeiits {l•ha-lll;|•>= n^a) et de langage.’’ 

]>rahhinul (gtso bo) parait certain malgre la graphic fort peu claire. 
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nopakarapare py evaiii npakaraparo jaiiah 
apakarapare pi tvam npakaraparo j’atha h 121 
ahitavahite satrau tvaiu liitavaliita[h] suhit 
closanvesananitye pi gunanvesanatatparah 122 
yato niinantranam te blifit savisam salmtasanain 
tatrabhud abliisam 3 -anam sadaj’am samrtan ca to h 123 
akrobdharo jitali ksantya drugdhab .ssastj’aj'aneiia ca 
satj’ena capavaktaras tvaj'a inaittiya, jighamsav a[b 12]4 
anad[i]k[a]lapraliatii babv\'ah prakrtayo nrnani 
tvaya vibha(vi)tapa 3 "ah ksaneiia parivartital.i 125 
yat sorat 3 'a[m gata]s tiksnah kadarj'as ca vadamnutam 
krui'ah pesalatam j’iitas tat tavopa\’akausalam 126 
indrij'opasaiuo naude iiianastaMhe ca .sam[nat]ih 
ksainitvam cariguliinale kan na vi.sinax'ain tinayet 127 
bahavas trnasaj’j’asu hitva sajya hiranina}'[al,i] 
aserate sukham dhiras trpta dharniarasasj'a te ^ 128 

prstenapi kva cin iioktain upetj’api krta katha 
tarpaj’itva [ ] ktam kalasaj’avida tvaj'a ^ 129 

purvam danakathadyabhis cctasy ntpad\'a saustliavam 
tato dharnio gatainale vestre ranga iv[ ]]30 

na ko p[yu]pa 3 'as s[ak]yo [st]i yena na vyaj’atam tvaj'a 
ghorilt samsarapatalad uddhartu[m] krpanam jagat 131 
balinni bah 


1'22. Ms. ahUdnitiilt . . . hifdraliituh. 

124. Cf. Dhammapada, 22.1 — dkrosfriro. 

12.5. ilS. rihhu/dpfiytlh = iiaii son niani Ijzlog na.s. 

120. Cf. Pali KtdfinnH. 

121, .'<aianati — hdud. MS. deuxieiue main: sanio ; na?;/'? (clga boi 
/?tf7na : — aiKjnliinakun. 

129. res hga zluis na an mi gsun la [ spros gyur gzliaii la bstan pa dan [ 
druu du gf;egs iias bgad pa an mdzad-^ ‘‘ Queiqiiefois, meme interroge, tu 
ne dis rien ; un autre, 1 ayunt satisfait (excite, encourage), tu enseignes, 
et, abordant, . . . ’ 

MS. n. trun. Deuxieme main : noktawm, upetv(7pi. 

130. d. Deuxieme main >v7/c 7«. Le mot qui manque doit correspondre 

a hstnn : enseigne, ” “est inqu-ime.'’ 

131. }ipayt_is . . . MS. pen li^ible na so . . . < .< . . yo. Le tibetain 
daii iypyod pa = updyacOritrani. 
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Fexiillet P. Pelliot 

parartham ev[e]me dharmarupakaya[h krta iti 

tvaj a visvasiloke smin nirvanam upadarsitam 147 

] ? i ? satsu samkramya dharmakayam asesatal.i 

tilaso rup[ain achidj’a tvam eva pannirvi-tah 148 

alio nitir aho stlianain aho rupam] alio gunah 

na naiiia buddhadharnianani [asti kas cid avismayali 149 

hitakrnnetrasubhage santavakkayakajnnani 

tvayy api pratihanj^ante pasj'a niolia [amarsanah 150 

punyodadhim ratnaiiidliim dhaniiarasim gunakaram 

] ? tva namasyanti tebhyo pi sukrtam namah 151 
aksayas te [guna natha ksinam tu vetanam mama 

] ? ad avitrptital.i 152 

aprameyam asamkhye[ya]m acintj’am anidarsaiia[m 
bhavato hi svarupatvam tvaj-aiva jilayate svayam. 153 

147 et suiv. Voir la photographie et la version tibetaine. J.A. , 1910. 
ii, pp. 434, 454. 

147. Le traducteur tibetain a lu ime (hdi dag), c. Le texte porte : 
yid dies dga. — yid dies pa = ri.-inUhi. yid-dga = aumanaii. Peut-etre 
fiiraldha^. etc. 

148. i parait certain ; possible, de slad . . . sras kyi mchog 

la gtau mdzad do = a!ah sntafya rare ^.jmkrdmi/a '! 

149. ya mthsan che ba = atirismaya. 

150. nelrasuhhar/a = blta na sdug, cf. 72. — rmani, lisiblc. 

151. r. frcim ye falrii ; niais les traits qui precedent tra ne peuvent 
etre, ii en juger par la photographic, ni m ni ye [mira ye tram, Tanusvara 
est peut-etre marque). 

152. h. zho-sa = rttana, le tribut a payer aux qualites. bas hthsal 
ba = “ qui prend fin ”, comme dans Parinirvanasutra, cite par Poucaux : 
sku thsei thsad kyah bas mi hthsal bar rig par bgyio = “ la duree de 
sa vie aussi est interminable ". 

r-d. des na hjigs pa mdiis slad du | glo ba la ni gcags bzhin mchis. 
On a : gcags pa = sai'iya, snkta, affection (ch. chags-pa) ; glo ba dga 
ba = etre satisfait. voir son .souhait realise (Schmidt). Cet attachement 
constitue adfrpfi, “non satietd” 

M. Levi lit (yat ta)il a°. Xi les deux premiers aksaras ni le d ne 
paraissent ties nets sur la photographie. 

153. acintya, lisible. 
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COLLECTION M. A. STEIN : Kha. I, 183 
Fragment d’un Bcddhacarita 

MS. sur papier ; Upright Gupta d'Asie Centrale. Deux 
fragments, milieu et droite, d’une feuille tres endommagee 
(120 et 140 sur 93 mm.'). Sept ligiies visible.s. La feuille 
devait avoir environ 380 sur 1-50 mm. 

Contient, plus ou moins vi.sibles. les stances 68-75, 81-6 
d’un neuvieme cbapitre {novarno varga) identique par le 
sujet au .septieme vartja du Buddbacarita attribue a 
Asvaghosa. On pent supposer, par letendue de la lacune 
entre les derniers mots de la stance 86 et la partie 
conservee du colophon, qiie ce neuvieme cbapitre etait 
intitule Tapovanapravesa : Yisite du Bodhisattva aux 
penitents qui lui designeut Araclti comme maitre de 
philosophic. Par le fait, le dixieme cbapitre commence 
par le nom Arada. 

Stances 68-83, jagati ,;84w — ^ ^ 

— — — j 85-6, prabarsini. On comparera 70 et 

Buddbacarita, vii, 38 : 82 et vii, 48 ; 84 et vii, 54. 

Particularites graphiques : une forme anormale de d 
(sadanat, st. 84) ; double forme de i apres consonne 
{upright, et boucle a gauche) ; double forme de r : tantOt 
il est ecrit au-dessus de la ligne {>ivargayu, st. 86 ; urjanu, 
st. 75), tantut au-des.sous {s<i.ri'e!<u, st. 83). Remarquer 
Cidhya, st. 85, et st. 68, une graphie dont la lecture me 
parait difficile. On a ppruJdnto.ye, st. 82, et ■‘sakhhycnn, 
st. 70 ; r pour r, st. 84 rs<d. 

sab 

tvayo ? i te smin dhrtiiua[ — — ^ ] 

68 

a hi tapasvi — ^ ^ 

na v[. .]y[a ^ pajriksyate vapus 

6S. trnyo^. i7e(?). 
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tapa.sphalam klialv idam i[.]\’a[ — w — 69 

w .]ya tad asj-a iiiauada 

vyapeksya vrddhi[m] tapasam tapah pi-i[yam 

^ — ~^]narhasi 

sthirasayali sakkhyam ivanvayagatam 70 
prayatiim evatha [ ^ ~ ^ 

^ — ]mo vayani apy arindama 

inuhurtam eva pravipalyatam [w 

^■_]ya[^] 7[1 

kjrtagiiihotrair hi karais tapa[s]vinas 
[tjathaiva ya[.] 3 ’[o ^ ^ 

^ tvam svani ativa garhaj'ams 

tapovanam sthasyati kevalam tv i[i:^ 72 

vjigarhito durjauasamganiah sada 
gunas tv ihaiko ^ ^ 

vi] 3 'ogaduhkham jT\d ato iia jaj'ate 73 
bhavadvidhanam tu sa [ — ^ ^ 


— yam ta do — — ja — ^ aip ^ o] 

[v]iyogad[ ^ i;] 74 

atha dvijams tarn sahitarjanadvijah 
sa r[a]jasutah 


. . . ti y 80 

w w s ca bhasitais 

tapasvivargo yam ajihlad — ^ 

w ta na nasti me • 81 

surendralokadhigamaya [kevalam 

yujsmakam aj'am parisramah 

mama prajmtnas tu bhavapprasam [taye 

mamopadestum ta vi arhatha drutam 
kam asra[y ^ ^ 


73. Lire ca yato. 
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bliajvesu saivesu na khalv ahaiii raiiie 
davagiiidiptesu tarusv i[vrindajali So 
^ ^ ^ — — ] aradaiii asvaniibliy[() 

j jananapariksayadrstainargani asranl.i 

tad adhisain [ — ^ ^ ^ — — 

munjisadaiiad rsasatvaro jagania • 84 
laksmyadliye naravrsa[blie gate vanantat 

— ' pi tapasair vaiiain [tat] 

[ — Jnianadj’uti na babhaii yathaiitariksain 

naksatrai[i' iva -- — — — — ^ ] So 

moksaj’a prasrtain aveksya tarn ca niinani 
naivag'ni [-^ — ~ ^ — _ — _ - 

svargaya vvatam iha te ^ 

tapovanapravesjo nama navaniah sargal.i 
aradasi 

83. tavi et arhatha paraissent sfirs. 

85. II n'est que trop facile d'achever rigrtle niiukfu-e hi ou 'kare i^/ain, etc. 


Ch. XLIII, 001 

Nagaropamasutka et Raksa 
MS. sur papier; slanting brahmi. Trois folios iiume- 
rotes au verso 130-2, 368x88 inm., 6 lignes, 46 aksaras 
a la ligne environ. 

L ecriture est du type ordinaire de “ .slanting ”. On pent 
attirer I’attention .sur les graphie.s de dha, (fob 231m, 1. 1), 
de d((, nda {kumbhanda, sa.umlika, fols. 231m, 1. a, 2326. 
1. 3); on a trpradaksinf et trhpradaksUn (231m, 1. 5, 
6, 1. 4). Le visarga est repre.sente par h, mais ce signe est 
au.ssi, souvent, “ a mark of interpunctuation ” (Hoernle, 
Bower, p. 225, n. 39). Le 5 et le 10 different assez 
sensiblement de.s formes du MS. de TUdana (Cli. vii, 
001a), la base du 10 etant une ligne droite. Nous 
marquons entre ( ) les syllabes omises par le .scribe, entre 

[ ] les syllabes illisibles ou detruites. 
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Ce MS. coiitient 1“ la tin d’uii siiAm dont nous con- 
nais.sons le litre par le colophon Na^jaropamam sidram 
(fol. 132u), et qui e.st aussi nonime dans le texte 
Xar/uropamaia ri/dkarana in : 2“ le coniinenceinent d une 
Rdkpi contre les serpents. 

Le Xagaropaina nous etait connu par les MSS. Macartney, 
Set I (JASB., Ixvi, 1897, p. 242). II doit etre compare 
a 1 ’Atandflya Sidtanta {Dhjhu xxxii, Grimblot, et 
PTS., iii, p. 194). Ici au.ssi les Quatre Grands Eois 
apportent a Bliagavat des mantras contre tons les esprits 
malfaisants. La ressemblance ne va pas aux details ; 
mais nous ne possedons que la fin de I'ouvrage. Comparer 
le feuillet gupta public dans JRAS., p. 51, 1908, et la 
MaJidsdhasmpnnnd.rcUm, une des cinq Raksas. 

La Rakfd presente d’etroites relations avec la Khandha- 
paritta {Culluvugga, v, 6, 1 ; Ahgidtara, ii, p. 72 ; Jcdalca, 
nr. 203; Milinda, p. 150), dont nous connaissons une 
redaction septentrionale par le MS. Bower, part vi (“ really 
an extract from Pancarakm,” Bendall, Sikmsaimiccuya, 
p. 192, q.v.). 

II faudrait faire quelques I'echerclies dans la Bibliotheque 
nepalaise. 

Fol. 130 

. . . purata ime mantrapada bhasitavyah 

buddha srestho na sresthas tvam nasti srestlias tathagatalr 
purvavat yavad anyatra purvakena karma(2)[na] || 

atliottarayam disi nihsrtya vaisravano maharaja h yena 
bhagavains tenamjalirn pranainya bhagavantani ga[tha]ya 
abhyabh[a]sat (3) 

aho vidya mahavidya klesavisapraghatani 
bhasita te mahavira nirjvara jvaranasani 

santi marisa [uttara]ya(4)n disi bhauma yaksah aiieka- 
yaksasahasrah parivara prativasamti te manusikam prajam 


1 Sk-. 

- Voir ci-dessous, B. 1. *2. 
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raksam guptim balam plialam ^ .su[kha](5)sparsavih{ira- 
tayai paripalayanti • patliagata api iitpatliagata api arama- 
gata api siinyag«iragata - api cat[ — — pa](6)risado 

bhiksunam bhiksuninam upasakanam npasikiinams (3) 
tadany(es')ams ca nianusyanam tatreine maiitrapada bha- 
vanti yena tes[a]m akarsa[B]nain bliavati tadyatlia bhaviiii 
bhaviiii jatini • jatini • marani • marani ■ svi'dia | ; aganiisyati 
marisa mara papiyam (2) tasya puvata iine mantrapada 
bhasitavyal.i ® 

buddha srestho na sresthas tvam nasti srestlia.s tatliagatat 

bnddho hi srestho lokasya dharinartijo [hy anu]-(3)- 
ttarah 

dharma srestho na sresthas tvam nasti srestho tra 
dharmatal.i 

dharino lii srestho lokasya viragopa&niah sukhain 

samgha sz’estho (4) na sresthas tvam nasti srestho tra 
samghatah 

samgho hi srestho lokasya punyaksetro hy anuttara(li) * 

yah kas cin ma[risa] i[(5)mam najgaropaniam vyaka- 
ranam uddeksyati dhai-ayisyati grahayisyati vacayisyati 
svadhyayisyati paryavapsya[ti] nianasika[ri]syati (6) 
[ — — — — ] na [ — Jksyati visam kaye na tarisyati 
sastram na kramisyati nodakena kalam karisyati agnina 
na dhaksyati rajano pi na [131 a] 

Foe. 131 

[ ]syamti cora na musisyamti . rajakula- 

madhyagato pi svastinottarisyati®gadhabandhanabaddho pi 
muccisyatiasannasamaga(2) ? ''•abhyavakfisagato bhavisyati 


^ ? Cf. MahCtcastii, i, 323, 20. 

- Sic. Cf. Digha, iii, p. 195, 10. 

■' Sic. 

■* Buddha^, dharmoTy et saintfhasafya., voir Mefjha-'srdrd, ed. Bendall, 
JRAS., 1880, Apiil, j). 22, du tire a part. 

^ Sikm.-^amuccayii, p. 104, n. 5. 
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h sarve ca krtyakakhordamantravetacla ^ prativigamisyanti 
sarve ca bhuta[ga]iia na vihe[tha]yisj'am(8)ti anyatra 
purvakena karmana ! 1 

atha catvaro maharajanah yena bhagavilms tenamjalim 
pranaraya bha[gava]nta[m i](4)dam avocan - 

aho subhasita vidya sakyasimhena dhiinata 
dvadasangasamayukta sarvabhCitanivara[n]i 
sa(5)i‘ve deva naga yaksa preta kumbhanda kadaputana ® 
yo ime atikramen mantram * maharajna mukhanirgatam 
saptadhasya splia[lec chIrsaTn](5) ® dasadlia hrdayam 
sphalet 

idam vaditva catvaro inaharajano bliagavatpadau sirasa 
vanditva bliagavantam trpradaksinikrtva “ ta[B]traivanta- 
rhita] [atha bhagavams tasya eva ratrya atyayat purastad 
bliiksusamghasya prajnapta evasane nj'asidat nisadya 
bhaga[va]m (2) bhiksiiii amantrayatiy • athadya bhiksavo 
brahma sanatkumaro tikrantavarnah abhikrantayam 
ratryarn yenaham tenopasamkranta [upe](.3)tya mama 
padau sirasa vanditva ekante asthad ekantasthitah brahma 
sanatkumaro mama purato gatham babhase [aho vi](4)dya 
mahavidya purvavad yavad idam (vadi)tva sanatkumaro 
mama padau sirasa vanditva mam trhpradaksinikrtva 
[tatraiva](5)ntarhitah atha catvaro maharajano tikranta- 
varna bhikrantayam ratryarn yenaham tenopasamkranta 
upetya ma[ma] padau sirasa [vandijtva ( 6) [ — — — ] 
kaTn[ ]ani nihsr[tya] ekante tasth[u]r ekantasthita 
purvavad yavad idam vaditva catvaro maharajano mama 
padau sirasa vanditva mam [132 a] 


* Sic. See Bower, p. 227, n. 8 ijcrtt/u, khahkhonla) ; Siksummuccaya . 
p. 192, 1. 8 ; Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 240 (krtya) ; Stein, Rdjatarahyini. 
i, p. 25 (krtyaka) et p. 128. 

■ MS. avocat ? 

' Bower, kata pidana. 

* See .TRAS., 1908, p. 52. 

® Cf. Dhjha, iii, p. 203 ; Lotus, xxi, st. 1, etc. 

® Below, B, 1. 4, trhpra°. 
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Foe. 132 

[trliprarlajksinlkrtva tatmivaiitai-liitiih udn’rlinata bliik- 
savo nag-aropainain vyfikaranam dliarayata graliaj'ata 
vaeayata paryavap[nu]{2)ta inanasikuruta tat kasinad 
dheto arthopasamhitam nagaropamain \yakaianam dhar- 
inopasamhitam adibrahniacaiyasyabhijnayai [sam]bo( 3) 
dhaj'e nirvanaj-a samvartate ^ • atha ca punah kiilaputrena 
sraddhapravrajiteiia sraddhaj’a agarad anagilrikam [pia- 
vraji](4)tva nagaropaoiain vyakaraiiam sadhu ca sustliu 
ca udgrhnitavyam dharayitavyam oiahayitavya[m] 
vaeayitavyam [sva.dhyayi](5 )tavyam paryavaptavyam 
manasikartavyam idam avocat |! nagaropamam sutram 
samaptal.i raksam bhavatu prstagautainaya - [ ‘ 

II [maitri] kha(6)dhrtirastresu ® nmitri kharavanesu ca* 
chimbaputresu * me maitri kambalasvataresu “ . 
karkotakesu me maitri krsnagautamakesti ca ® 
na[ndopa][B][iia]iid[o] y[e] nagatesu [maitri ca mejsada 2 
apadakesu me maitri mai(tri) me dvipadesu ca ' * 
catuspadesu me maitri maitri bahupadesu ca ® 3 

[sarva](2)nagesu me maitri ye naga udadhinihsrta » * 
sarvasatvesu me maitri yutm sdstdvarascaijet 4 


‘ Cf. SamyiUta, ii, pp. 75, 223, etc. ; .lASB., Ixvi, 1897, p. 243 
(Macartney). 

^ Sic, k rmarjautamuya ? ? ! 

Kha pen li.sible ; conjecture d’apres kharOrant^u (J/. Vi/ul., S 167, 18, 
rarano ndgaraja). Bower, p. 224, 1 : mnkrJ m<f ilh.-tarilkre.su maitri 
nairdranesii ca (le MS. porte seulement nar<i°). Voir p. 231, No. 2. 
Khanclhaparitta : ririipakkhehi mt mettani vietlain crOpathchi me. 

■* ch pent etre lu ry. La graphic de cliandn dan.s un de nos MSS., 
Udanavarga, li, 9, rend la lecture certaine. Cf. le Chihbrunfa de Bower, 
p. 224, 5 (?), et le.s Chabhyaputra du Prdi. 

’ Bower, pp. 224 f. 

** Khandhaparittil : chaJthydpvttehi me. mettaic ketidtch/ofaynakehi ca. 
Bower, p. 224, 1 : virupakse.pi me maitri krsiirii/autnmake.^u ca. 

' Bower, p. 224, 125-c ; Khandhaparitta. 

’ Bower, p. 224. ISa-b : Khandhaparitta. 

■* Bower, p. 22.7, 14r-d {jalumiritCih ; ailleurs ,sr/u). 

= ye tra-elh ^fhacards ca ye. Bower, p. 225, 15r-d : snrrraKatce.pi me 
niaifri 1 /f satrd trif>-n'ifhtlr(iruh jaiifjrtmd. 
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sukliinali sarvasatva lii sarv[e bliontu] (3) niramayah 

sarve bhadraiii pasyantu nia kas eit papam agamet 5 ^ 

sarpasaundikapragbhare nityam viharato mama 

asi(4)viso gboravisajivitam uparudh 3 ’atu 6 

j^ena me satj’avakj’ena sasta lokesv anuttara 

tena me satj’a[vakye]na(5)[ Jkaj'a visam kramet 7 

rago dvesas ca mohas ca ete loke traj’o visam 

nirviso bhagavam buddha satj'abuddhabatam visam [8] 

rago [ (6j ]ba[ — ] ete loke trajm visam 

nirviso bhagavam samgba satj’asamgbahatara visam 10 
batam visam ghoravisam krto rak[s 

^ Khandhaparitta ; Bower, p. 225, 16a-(?. 

(To he continued.) 
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COINS COLLECTED BY SIR A. HENRY McMAHON, 
K.C.I.E., IN SEISTAN 

By O. CODRIXUTOX, il.D., F.S.A. 

QOME time after the descriptions of the coins collected 
by Mr. G. P. Tate were published in the Journal for 
1904 and 190.5 Sir Heniy McMahon brought home the 
collections which he had made during the time he was the 
Boundary Commissioner in Seistan, but unfortunately there 
has been much delay in giving a de.scription of them. 

The varieties of classes of coins represented were as 
numerous as those gathered by Mr. Tate, and although 
the great majority were in poor condition and many 
hardly recognizable, some rarities were found, as will 
be seen by the following list ; and again the wondrous 
held for numismatic finds offered by that wind-swept 
region of shifting .sands is evidenced. 

Uji.tYV.VD Kh.alifs. Ml. Wasit, a.h. 96, 105, 123. 
Eight pieces apparently cut to divide dirhems into 
fractional parts, which is not a common practice, it is 
thought, with Musalman coins. 

ABB.tSID Kh.alif.s. A’. A.H. 1C7. 

>Sijistan. a.h. 174 (Tie.senhausen, 1184). No 

date. yE. a.h. 367. 

Madinat al-Salam. a.h, 167, 183. 

Basrah. yB. a.h. 182. 

Madinat Zarinj. yE. a.h. 192. 

Balkh. xB. a.h. 183. 

No mint. yE. a.h. 163. 

Sas.saxiax. Hormaz II. I yB, 1 yE. Firuz. 1 yB. 
Vargharsh. 1 yB. Kobad. 1 yE. Hormaz IV. 1 yB. 
Ardeshir II and Shapur III. 4 .,E, uncertain, 2 yB, 1 yE. 

Parthiax. Orodes I. 3 ^B. Mithradates IV. 4 xB. 
Goterzes. 1 yB. Vardanes II. 2 ^B. Vologeses I. 1 ^B. 
Samanid. Mansur b. Nuh. yE. Bukhara, a.h. 354 ; no 
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mint, A.H, (3)56 : I no mint or ilatn, Nuh b. Mansur. .E. 
No mint, a.h. 376. 

K.irt of Har.^T. Husain. Haiiit, no date (B.M. Cat., 
No. .592). 

Timurid. Timur. 1 ^E. Shah Ru^. ^E. 1 no mint, 
A.H. 830 ; 1 overstruck doubtful. 

Tahirid. Silver dirhem. Talha. Madinat Zarinj, 


A.H. 209. (Fig. 1.) 

Ohv. Area, .d JjC* - 

7^ •%> 

Margin. «_u2’ lA-- ; 

..M " 


^ j iw' , tv' .i-. 

;j ,o_^i u.. , .dll J^., 


Rav, A.r<io.. I tvj u.. . tw 

11 ^ 

. . . ' lUt 4 ! lU 

^ \ cdil I 

Margin, ids ,.>.'a!' i_AJ Ls' . , cjJb (d-j.l (<d!) 

.'d .1.. 

Obv. Annulets 0 0° 0 oo 3 oo. Size '9. M'eight 41. 

E. vou Zambour devotes several pages of Contributions 
a la Xumismatlquc Orientale, BeiixVeme qmrtie, to the 
hi.story and coinage of the Tfdiirids, and gives a list of 
pieces known to him struck between a.h. 200 and 211, 
none of which .seem to correspond with this one. The 
rev. of the coin of Zarinj, dated a.h. 209 in his li.st, is 
thus described in Tornberg, Xurni Cnfici, p. 130, Area II : 


>"1 ■! t 

tWW ' ' I ' 


, !' supra infra 


coins in the list have Jb 


above or below the Area 


legend, but on this coin the name is in the adjectival form 
with the article Jl attached, indicating, it is supposed, 
Talhai coinage. Whetiier the name ‘Abd Allah is added 
as an indication of Talha’s acting under the authority of 
his brother, or whether it is the name of some other 
person, a governor or prefect such as the Muhammad on the 
coin of Tornberg, is doubtful. The former seems probable. 

According to Tabari’s account, on Tahir’s death, a.h. 207, 
Ma nnin named Tall.ia governor as deputy for his brother 
‘Abd Allah, then at Rakka lighting Na.sr b. Shabath, but 
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sent the patent of governor over Khurasan and all that 
Tahir had held to ‘Abd Allah in Syria, and further that 
ila’mun sent his vizier to Khurasan to establish Talha in 
bis office. Kindi's history shows that ‘Abd Allah returned 
to Baghdad from Egypt only in a.h. 212. The Kitdh 
al-D>jdnd of Shabasti .says that ‘Abd Allah remained 
a year at Court and was then sent, against his wish, by 
Ma’mun to light Babak, stipulating that, this done, he was 
to remain at Court and choose as his deputy over Khurasan 
any one of his brothers ; and the account adds that his 
stay in Khurasan at the date of his death, a.h. 230, had 
lasted fifteen years, that is, he went there in a.h. 215. 
It is evident, tlierefore, that he was not in Khurasan nor 
in countries beyond it in the East in a.h. 209. 

Ghazxayid. Mahmud. 6 ..K of common type. Mas'ud. 
1 ^E, 

Governors oe Sijistax 

Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Muhammad. 1. A number of copper- 
coins similar to No. 34, B.M. Cat., vol. iii, witli dates 339, 
340, 341, 344. 

2. Zarinj (?), A.H. 334. JE. (Fig. 2.) 

Obv. Area, I! -* |i crU' \ HI rJl 

Margin. Within a plain circle and an outer one of 
annulets. roUdU , . t_' ,1 . . . 

Rev. Area. || Mil !j ct.ll. 

Margin. Illegible inscription. Size ‘9. Weight 48. 

3. A considerable number of small copper coins with 
the name Abu Ja'far on them. All are in poor condition, 
but Figs. 3 and 4 may give a general idea of the obv. and 
rev. of two ditferent coins. There are three or four- 
varieties of a common tyjre. 

Obv. Area. ;| 11 cdll^l Mil 

Margin. . . . c'l_- 

Rev. Area in a circle of annulets. J^, j| jj ctll 

..'1 Ij cdll. 

y • V- ll 

jR.rs. 1911. 


51 
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One has the ohv. filled with a star of six leaves radiating 
from a central circle with pellets between the rays and 
a marginal circle of annulets between two of plain lines. 
Eev. as above, its date being ulUiU • 

.lif. Size 'O. Weight 48. 

Doubts as to the attribution of these Abu Ja'far coins 
have been removed by the kindness of Mr. Amedroz, who 
has found the following passages concerning Ahmad b. 
Muhammad ; — 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Laith was in the service of 
the Samanid Ahmad b. Isma'il at his (Isma irs) death, 
A.H. 301. (Ibii al-Athir, viii, .58, 1. 19.) 

Khalaf b. Ahmad is noticed by Dhahabi in Tarlkh 
i Iddm as Amir of Sijistan, and .son of its Amir. Born 
A.H. 326, died a.h. 399. (Dhahabi, B.M. Or. 48, 257ct.) 

The poet Badi‘ al-Zaman al-Hamadhani (d. a.h. 398), in 
tines quoted in ‘Utbi Kitab Yamini, lith. Sprenger, 207, 
describes Khalaf as descended from both the l^ailarids 
‘Amru and Ya‘kub, sons of al-Laith, and Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 57, makes him to be great-grand.son of 'Amru by his 
grandmother Banti, daughter of ‘Amru. 

Ibn Miskawaih, in the Tajdrib ol-JJnxam, mb a.h. 354, 
describes the investiture of Khalaf thus ; “ In this year 
Abu Ahmad Khalaf b. Abi Ja'far, the son of Banfi, attended 
on the Khalif by the introduction of Muizz al-Daula, 
and the Khalif appointed him Goveimor of Sijistan 
and confei’red on him a robe of honour and a banner ” 
(Bodl., Marsh, 357, 37«). And Khalaf is mentioned again 
later on (ib., mb a.h. 357, fob 72c(): “And when ‘Adud 
al-Daula had terminated the comjuest of Kirman, and the 
news of this had reached the I’uler of Sijistan, the latter 
wrote to him and an exchange of letters followed, and he 
came to terms with liim, acknowledging him as his 
overlord. The ruler in (piestion was Abu Ahmad Khalaf 
b. Abi Ja'far, who was known as the son of Banuya.” 

In the Irsha.d al-Arnr, iii, 100, 1. 11, the grammarian 
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Abu Sa id al-Sirati (ob. a.h. 368) is described as receiving 
a letter from “ Abii Ja'far Malik Sijistan ”, containing 
a list of Kuranic and literary queries. It is evident from 
the dates that Abu Ja'far was the Malik in Sijistan 
a .short time before Khalaf, whose rule began in A.II. 354, 
and from all the above exti’acts that he was the father of 
Khalaf b. Ahmad and his predecessor ; but it is remarkable 
that the known gold, silver, and one type of copper coins 
should be struck in the name of Ahmad b. Muhammad, and 
another type of copper in that of Abu Ja'far. Possibly 
the explanation is that the latter was a local currency for 
Sijistan. 

The gold coin of Ahmad in tire Tate Collection described 
in JRAS., 1895, but not then figured, is now given (Fig. 5), 
as is also No. 2 copper of Mr. Tate, the reading of the 
rev. of which is now made out to be j| 

aill ijcd {I jj (Fig. 6). 

Khalaf b. Ahmad. Gold. Sijistan, a.h. 378, as B.M. 
Cat., No. 40, but marginal legend in full : 
iuUilj. V* ^ ^ 

the gold coin of the Tate Collection described JRAS., 
1905, p. 550, which differs somewhat from this one. 
Copper. 3 as No. 2 of Tate Collection, JRAS., 1905, 
p. 550. (Fig. 9.) 

Harb b. Muhammad. Copper. 2 as B.M. Cat., Nos. 42/ 
and 42 /n. 

Kings of Nimkuz. ‘Izz al-Din. Copper. 70 as in 
JRAS., 1905, p. 551. ftutb al-Din. Copper. 13 as 
in JRAS., 1905, p. 551. Qaan al-‘Adil. Copper. 1 as in 
JRAS., 1905, p. 552. lYithout a king’s name, but dated 
in the time of Shams al-Din ‘Ali b. Qutb al-Din. Copper. 

Obv. Arabesque pattern of interlacing curved lines 
with floriated ends. 

Rev. plain circle. jB. Size '75. 

\Veight 53. (Fig- 10.) 
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Khaivarizji Shah. ‘Ala al-Din Muhammad. Gold. Xo 
mint or date. 

Ohv. Area in plain circle, ornament aljove, annulet and 


pellets at sides, 


'1 






4IJI il _»L'. Maro-in illoeiblc. 

Rev. Area in circle with annulet and pellets at side. 


j ■ 1 1 . Xo marginal in.scrijttion. A". Size 1. 

Weight 50. (Fig. 11.) 

Shahs of Persia. Gold. ‘Abbas I. Isfahan. Silver. 
Isma'il I. Ximruz, no date. Tahmasp I. Harat, no date. 
Sulaiman I. Huwayza, 1086. Husain. Tabriz, 1138. 
‘Abbas III. Xo mint or date. Mahmud. Isfahan, no date. 
Copper. Fals of Ximruz with ohv. two curled fishes. 

Afghanlstax. Fals of leaf pattern and one of 
Kandahar, a.h. 92.\. 

Gaxdhaka. Copper. Samanta Deva. 

Geeco-Bactriax. Paeores. Copp(.-r. 

Greek. Athens. Owl. Silver, corrupt. 

English brass token. “ To Hanover,” 

Imitation of a .sesjuin of Doge Aloyses ilocenigo. 
Stamped Made in Austria ”. This curious piece would 
appear from its stamp to have been made in Austria for 
the British market. We kmnv that the Venetian serpiin 
has been a jtopular ornament in India for three centuries 
or so. being used to decorate horse harness, as well as 
the persons of men and women, that the poorest woman in 
Bombay and Western India u.sually has one of sorts hung 
round her neck, and that imitation pieces are largely made 
in the native bazaars ; but that they should be made in 
Europe for e.xport to the East is somewhat of a surprise. 

By Sir Henry McMahon’s desire the abov e coins which 
are of sufficient value to be so kept are to be deposited in 
the British Museum. 
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Anoka's Foukth Kock-Edict 
111 the Joiiiiial of the Bombay Branch of the E.A.S., 

\ ol. xxi, pp. oO-i tf., 3Ir. U. R. Bhaiiclarkar has shown in 
a convincing niannei- tliat the first rock-edict is in perfect 
order if the word mmaja is taken in its proper sense of 
banquet ”, and that Pischel and Biihler were not justified 
in assio'nino- to this word tlie meanings of “ battue ” or 
■■ assembly Another case in which I consider it 
necessary to revert to an earlier translation is the 
following passage ; — 

G-irnar rock, fourth edict, lines 2-4. 
ta aja Deviinaih-priyasa Priyadasino ntno dhaihnia- 
charanena bheri-glioso aho dhaiiima-ghoso viinana-darsana 
cha hasti-dasana elia agi-khaiiidhani cha anani cha divyani 
rfipani dasayitpa janaiii. 

This sentence was translated by Biirnoiif (Lotus de la 
Bonne Lot, p. 731) as follows ; — 

‘‘ Aussi, en ce jour, parce que Piyadasi, le roi cheri des 
Bevas, pratique la loi, le son du tambour (a retenti) ; oui, 
la voix de la loi (s’cst fait entendre), apres que des 
promenades de chars de parade, des promenades d’elephants, 
des fetix d’artitice, ainsi (jiie d’autres representations divines 
out ete montrees aux regards du peuple.” 

In his Jaartelling der Zuidelijke Buddhisten Vroiessor 
Kern published a totally different rendering, which was 
translated in the Indian Antiquary, vol. v, p. 261, as 
follows : — 

■' But now, when king Bevanampriya Priyadarsin 
practises righteousness, his kettle-drum has become a 
summons to righteoii.sness (and not to war, as is usually 
the case), while apparitions of chariots of the gods, and 
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apparitions of celostiiil elepliants, and tiery balls, and 
other signs in the heavens, showed themselves to the 
people.” 

M. Senart did not adopt Professor Kern's views, but 
followed Burnouf. The English translation of his Frencli 
version (Ind. Ant., vol. x. p. 84) runs thus : — 

“■ But now king Piyadasi, dear to the gods, being 
faithful in the practice of religion, has made the noise of 
drums to resound {in ■vuvh a ica]] that it es) as the (very) 
sound of religion, pointing out to the people the processions 
of relii^uaries, elephants, torches, and other heaveidy 
spectacles.” 

Finally, Bidder (Ep. Ind.. vol. ii, p. 4671 tran.slated the 
same sentence thus : — 

“ But now, in coasequence of the fulfilment of the sacred 
law by king Priyadarsin, beloved of the gods, the sound 
of drums, or ratlier the sound of tlie law, (has been heard), 
while the sight of ears of the gods, elephants,^ and other 
heavenly spectacles were exhibited to the people.” 

To the two last renderings apply all the objections which 
Professor Kern had urged against Burnouf’s translation. 

1. The word vimaaia does not designate elsewhere 
“a car used in processions ”, but is restricted to the aerial 
chariots of the gods. I may add tiiat the very expression 
vimdna-darknia , ‘'the apparition of aerial chariots,” is 
mentioned in Yarfihamihira's Brihutsaihhifil, xlvi, 90, 
among the portents which are believed to be auspicious 
in autumn. 

2. “ The expression divyCmi rRpdni might in itself be 
sufficient to convince us that cele.stial phenomena are 
meant ” (Kern, p. 262). 

3. The proposed renderings of ayiddia/i'udha are (juite 
arbitrary. As neither viiiuiivi nor d'lvyani rapdnl are 
terrestrial objects, it must mean a ball of tire, a meteor ”. 

' The word “ illuminations " seem-i to have dropped out here. 
Cf. Buhler’s German translation, ZDAIG. , vol. xxxvii, p, 257. 
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■i. Consequently hmstin cannot refer to terrestrial 
elephants. Profes.sor Kern reminded ns of airdvata 
(neuter), which is employed as the designation of a certain 
kind of rainbow; see his edition of the Briliatsamhitd, 
XXX, S, and xlvii, 20. 

5. Another point, which Professor Kern did not state 
.specialljq because he considered it self-evident, is this ; 
namely, the sentence as understood b}’ Burnouf, Senart, 
and Biihler, remains a torso, without a verb, if alio is 
taken either as an interjection (Burnouf) or as an 
equivalent of athavd (Senai’t, Biihler, and Pischel, Gbttinger 
Gel. Anz., 1881, p. 1328). Professor Kern solved this 
problem by explaining aho as a Prakrit form of abhavcd. 
In his DialeJct der sogenannten Shdhbdzgarhi-Redaldion, 
pt. i, p. 32, Professor Johansson showed that aho is 
a perfectly justifiable equivalent of *ahhof, just as the 
Girnar version u.ses hoti for hhoti = bhuvuti. He added that 
aho cannot be derived from athavd, because th is never 
represented b}^ h in the Asdka inscriptions or in Pali. 

6. As the four accusatives depending on dasayitpd 
are celestial objects, I venture to proceed one step farther 
than Professor Kern, and to refer bheri-ghoso, which is 
the subject both of aho and of dasayitpd, to the sound 
of the “ heavenly drums ”, i.e. of thunder. A reference to 
the article duiidubhi in the St. Petersburg Dictionary and 
to devadiindubhi in Childers’ Pfdi Dictionary will show 
that this meaning is not far-fetched, and it seems quite 
natural that Asoka in his naive faith believed some 
thunder and other atmospherical phenomena, which 
happened to take place at the time of his conversion to 
moralitj’, to be signs of approval on the part of the gods 
themselves. 

7. There remains dhai'uma-ghoso. It is easiest to 
take the word ghosa in this compound as an adjective 
formed of ghoshayati, “to proclaim.” I would then 
translate the whole sentence as follows : — 
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'■ But noY.'. in consequence of tlie practice of morality 
on the part of king Devauaiiipriya Priyadar>in, there has 
arisen tlie sound of {cehdiol) drums, proclaiming morality 
{(ind) showing the people apparitions of aerial chariots, 
apparitions of (celestial) elephants, halls of tire, and other 
heavenly signs. ’ 

E. Hultzsch. 


The Katapayaui Sy.stem of Expressixu Xc.mbeks 
In this Journal, 1901. 1'21, Dr. Barnett brought to 
notice some Pali chronograms from Burma, based on 
a certain use of the letters of the alphabet. The system 
is one which is popularly known as the Kapijtaj’adi 
.system. It has been described by Professor Biihler in 
his Indian Paleographij , § J.5, B.' But, like some other 
published notices of it, that one is imperfect ; particularly 
in not stating what value attaches to initial vowels, 
— a detail which Dr. Barnett conseijuently found not 
clear. It may be useful, therefore, to give a note on 
the .system here. 

The verse which defines this sj’stem was given by 
Mr. Whish, from some unspecified .source, in the Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Madras, part 1 (1827), p. 57, in 
the following form ; — 

Nanyavacaxca xunyani sankhyaq katapayadayah 
mi.sretuvandyahal.saukhyana ca cintyo halaswarah 
In this Ave recognize : — 

Xa-nav= achas =cha sunyani saihkhyah katajjay-adayah I 
misre tv= ev= antya-hal= .saihklu'a na cha chintyo hal = 
asvarah II 

“ X and h and the vowels are ciphers ; the numbers are 
etc., t, etc., p, etc., and y, etc. : in a conjunct consonant it 

' (jiundns.s der IiKlo-Ai'i'.clien Ehilologie und Altertumskunde, vol. 1, 
part 11 : Engli'h veiMoii m the Iiuliaa Aitliqimi-y, vol. 83 (19U4). 
appendix. 
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is tlie last consonant M’hicli is tlie number ; and no attention 
is to be paid to a consonant Mdiich has no vowel.” 

To the definition tlius given ive must add that in 
accordance with a certain rule Ahkdudrii vdinatd go.tih, 
which applies rigorously to this system and to that of 
numerical words/ tlie numbers must be stated with the 
lowest tigure. the unit, on the left, but are to be applied in 
the opposite direction, tvith the unit on the right. It must 
also be noted that, as intimated by Dr. Barnett, the Pali 
alpihabet, having only one sibilant, requires a diti'erent 
arrangement of the last row of letters, and that there 
is sometimes a confusion between I and L The results are 
as shown in the table on page 791 below. 

This .system of expressing numbers being used iii tlie 
astronomical Avork known as the Second Arya-Siddhanta, 
we shall be better able to estimate its general utility Avhen 
that Avork has been edited, and perhaps may then cany 
back the use of it to an earlier time than is knoAvn for it 
noAv.- M eaiiAvliile, the earliest published instances of the 
use of it seem to be as folloAvs ; — 

Shadgurusishya gave the date of the completion of 
his Vedarthadipika thus ; — 

Khago =ntyan =Meshani =iTp =eti Kaly-aharganane sati I 
Sarvanukramani-vrittir =jrita Vedartliadipikh II 
Lak.shani pafichadasa vai pahchasliashti-saliasrakam I 
sa-dvatriiiisach-chhataih ch=eti dina-vaky-artha iritah || 

This statement, quoted and explained by Professor 
Kielhorn in I ml. Ant., 21. 49, No. 4, tells us that 
Shadgurusishya tinished his Avork Avhen the aharijatm 

^ That is, the 'system wliicli uses, e.g., the word hhfimi, ’earth’, to 
denote ‘one’, ndijana, ’eyes', to denote ‘two', and so on. 

“ Bentley said that the work in question is dated in its first chapter in 
K.ali\'uga 4423 (expired), a.d. 13’2’2: >ee his Hindu Astronomy (1825), 
p. 138. But Sh. B. Dikshit said tliat its date is not given, and expressed 
the opinion that it belongs to about a.d. 950 : see Indian Cahndai\ 
p. 0, note 4. 
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or sum of days of the Kaliyuga era was 1 , 060 , 182. The 
itliarijii ii(( is given twice. (1) By the clause — 

]c]ia(' 2 )-g 6 {'^)-ntya(\ )-niiie( 5)-!i}io{ii )-/na{ o)g>a{ 1 ). 

In addition to giving the number, this says : — “ The sun 
passed on from the last (stgn) to Meslia ; by which it 
marks the day as tlie day of tlie Hindu vernal e(|uinox. 
(2) In ordinary u'ords, as ‘‘fifteen laklis, sixty-five thousand, 
one hundred and thirty-two ; this statement is added as 
o'ivine- “the meanino' of the dmn -ivl'uo , tlie sentence for 

•O » '' 

the day ”, that is, the clause hhagd, etc. In this instance, 
the number gives the current day, not the elajised day : 
and it takes us to 24 March, A.D. 1184, on M'hich day the 
Hindu true sun entered Mesha. Professor Kielhoru was 
of opinion, however, that Shadgurusishya simply took the 
number of the day from .some almanac which presented 
it as giving the initial day of the solar year, and meant 
that he finished his work, not actually on that day, but at 
some time during the year tvliich then began. 

An inscription at the Arulala - Perumal temple at 
Conjeeveram ^ tells us that the Keraha king Saihgrama- 
dhira-Ravivarnian ivas born — 

Delia vjTipya-.Sak-abda-bhaji samaye. 

This means “ in the time which had the .Saka year 
de( 8 )-]ia(S)-iiju(l)- 2 ^ya{l)” : i.e. in iAaka 11 8.8 (expired), 
A.D. 12G6-67. Here, the compo.ser of the verse evidently 
•selected the expression clehd.-i-ijdpyii^ “■ which should he 
pervaded by a body”, to suit the event M'hich he was 
recording, as well as to mark its date. 

The two instances given above, and others, indicate 
that it was the cu.stom to use, at any rate for civil dating, 
not a mere jumble of artificial syllables, but real Mords 
having a meaning, and to select, if practicable, ivords 

^ Kielhorn\ ftoiitliern List of Inscri{)tions, Kpi. Ind., vol, 7, appendix. 
No. 939. 
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Values of the coasonants, etc. 
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Rules. 

1. Initial vowels, a to tai, ai-e ciphers. 

2. In a conjunct consonant, onh’ the last member of the 
combination has value. 

3. A consonant without a vowel — that is, a final 
consonant at the end of a formula or a sentence ; e.g., 
the i of af<it and the m of pnrara — • has no value. This 
applies to also Visarga and Anusvara. 

4. The numbers are to be applied in the opposite 
direction to that in which they are stated. 


giving a meaning suitable to the particular idea. But it 
is not alwaj’s ea.sy to see how the words are to be 
translated in individual instances. And still less easy 
is it to realize that practice permitted the use of even 
the cardinal numeral words in this manner. Such, how- 
ever, was the case ; since Mr. Whish quoted from a work 
entitled Jaiminisutra an astrological pas.sage beginning 
(loc. cit., p. 58): — Atha svaihso grabanaih pancha mushika- 
marjarilh ; in which punchn means, not ‘ five ’, but 61. 

On these lines we may have ek<im as meaning, not 
‘one’, but 10; dusd in the sense of 58; kitam in the 
sense of 65 ; sdluisram in the .sense of 287 ; and so on ; 
with results which might easily be very confusing if we 
.should not be on our guard. 
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It \vds suppo.sed that thi.s luetliod of expressing uiiniljer.s 
M’as confined to Sontheni India. It i.s tlierefore interesting 
to find Dr. Barnett adducing instances of its use from 
Burma. He ha.s oblig'ed me with the full texts of t^vo of 
them, from which he gave in his note only the words 
themselves which express the numbers. 

One — apparently the oldest that he can cite — i.s from 
the Sadda.saratthajrdiui, a grammatical work b\’ Xagita ; 
it runs thus : — 

Chakke patte gunagg-araih .Sakke pana alappayaih I 
Maghe mase su-nitthitO taiii sadhavO vichareiitu || 

Here, the figure.s for the Buddhi.st era show that the 
figure.s for the other reckoning must be. not 0811 (i.e. 
1130), but 0711 (i.e. 1170), and that aln/ipu i/ai'ii must be 
amended into alappayaih. With this correction, the verse 
tells us that the work was finished in the month Hagha, 
when the Jinachakka, the reckoning from the death of 
Buddha according to the later treatment, had reached the 
year gu{'i)-ha(o)-g[ia(ii)-7'a{-2), i.e. 2353, and the Sakkaraj, 
the common Burmese era, had reached the year a.{0)-Ia{7)- 
ppa(l)-ya(l), i.e. 1170. In Sakkaraj 1170 the .said month 
Magha, i.e. Tabodwe, began in Burma on 16 January, 
A.D. l(S09.l 

The other i.s from the Samvegavatthudipaui, a religious 
work by Jagara : it run.s thus : — 

Sabba-khattiya-dhammena Dhammarajena yachito I 
mapita-Ratanapunnena katii Saihvegadipani II 
Xitthito eso sampatte Sakkarfije ratthakkhayaiii I 
bhanuvakkharii Jinachakke Phagguna-masa-jxxfichame 1) 
This tells us that the rvork was finished on the fifth day 
of Phalguna, when the Sakkaraj had reached the year 

^ It is to be noted that the equation between the two eras differs here 
t)y one year from the eciuation used in tlie next date. 

It may also be noted that the Sfi-,anavaiiisa says (p. S9) that Xagita, 
otherwise known as Ivhautakakhippather.i, wrote the .Saddasilratthajalinl 
in the time ot king Kittisihasnra, who began to reign in Sakkaraj 71.3, 
= A.D. 1.3.51-52. 
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m{2)-tfha{2)-]ik]iu(2)-ya{l), i.e. 1222, and the Jinachakka 
had reached the year W((f(4)-JHt(0)-tv((4)-/i;/i'/io(2), i.e. 2404. 
In Sakkaraj 1222 the given day, the fifth of Phalguna, 
i.e. Tabanng waxing .5, was 13 February, a.d. 1861. 

The Dhammaraja at ivhose request this M'ork was 
written was king Mindon Min, M'ho became king of 
Burma b\’ dethroning Ids half-brother Pagan Min early in 
1853. He is mentioned liere as the founder of Ratana- 
punna : this name, which takes in Burmese the form 
Yadanabon, is the Pali literary and official appellation of 
Mandalay, which town Mindon Min founded in 1859. 

IVhen this work was written, the events were culminating 
which resulted in our permanent acquisition of the Province 
of British Burma, which was placed under a Chief Com- 
missioner in 1862. And that, no doubt, is why the 
Sakkaraj year which included the date 13 February, 
1861, was called roJtha-ll'hayn, ‘loss of territory’. But, 
why the Buddhist year was called hJtoniivold’lia, meaning 
apparently ‘ the chest or the eye of the sun ’, is not 
apparent. Nor is it evident why the two years in the 
other date, of a.d. 1809, were expressed by yutiaggara 
and alugga ya. 


The following item may be added as a curiosity. 
Mr. M'hi.sh cited a work entitled Sadratnamala as telling 
us that the proportion of the circumference to a diameter 
of one parardha (one tenth of a trillion: see p. 119 above) 
is expressed in this system ly — 

bhadiambudhisiddhajanmaganitasraddhasmayadbhripagih.i 
This is tantamount to saying that the value of tt is — 
3T415926535S979324, 

which is practically correct; the la.st figure is properlj" 3, 
followed by 8, and the decimal runs on to intiniti’. 

’ Ml'. Whibli, loc. cit., ]). fiO, giive .-iilhii, ijniiitit. .(■/•uildfi, and ijili. In 
these details I have had to amend his transliteration. 
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The expression is a line of a verse in the ^^ardulavikridita 
metre, tlie lirst syllable of which was not given. It comes 
from a work which is probably of quite late date : and its 
value of TT was taken, no doubt, from tlie work of .some 
member of the European body of “ 7r-computers one of 
whom in the last century carried his value of tt to over 
six hundred places. And it appears to have no connected 
meaning as a whole. But it is easy to remember, ^vhereas 
the figures themselves (after the first six) are not .so: and 
it seems an interesting sample of what can be done with 
this system of notation. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Planet Bhha.spati 

In the last number of the Journal (pp. 514-18) 
Dr. Fleet has, from the point of view of one interested 
in the by-ways of astronomy, revived the theory of 
the connexion of the Yedic Brhaspati with the planet 
Jupiter. So much interest attaches to the question of 
the Yedic knowledge of the planets, and so much weight 
attaches to any opinion of Dr. Fleet’s, that no excuse is 
needed for an examination of the hypothesis from the 
standpoint of the general principles affecting the inter- 
pretation of Yedic texts. 

It .should, however, first be noted that there is in favour 
of the identification of Biliaspati and Jupiter the high 
authority of Dr. Thibaut.’^ But Thibaut does not give the 
reasons for his belief in this view, and it is therefore 
impossible to e.stimate precisely what weight should be 
assigned to his opinion on this point. On the other hand, 
Mr. Tilak- asserts the identity, but only for the ToAtt iriiia 
BrdJthvuin, though he finds other mentions of planets in 
the Ipjvedn itself. But these other references need not 

^ AUroaomif:, AUroloijit nnd Mfifh^inaftk, p. G. Cf. Oldenberg, Gott. 
Xach., 190b, j). 5GS. 

- p. 101. 
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here be discussed ; that the planets are really meant in 
any case is most improbable. 

Dr. Fleet’s ar<fument is much more ingenious than that 
of Mr. Tilak. He takes together the passages in the 
Rgi'eda^ and the Taittiriya Bi-dhnuum'^ referred to by 
Mr. Tilak, and reads the two as referring to one event, 
the sudden shining out of a temporaiy star in the cluster 
Praesepe at a time when Jupiter was quite close to 
Praesepe, perhaps apparently in actual contact. 

Now what are the facts ? The Rgveda verse tells u.s 
that “ Brhaspati, when tirst born, from a great light in the 
highest heaven (or perhaps ‘ in the highest heaven of the 
great light ’), seven-mouthed, mighty, seven-rayed, with 
thunder dispelled the darkness ’. The Taittirlya Brdh- 
niana^ tells us that “Brhaspati when first born came into 
being over against (or rather ‘became lord of’) Tisya the 
Xaksatra, best of gods, victorious in battle — throughout all 
the quarters be safety ours ! ” Unless the two verses are 
read together I think it will be admitted that Dr. Fleet's 
hypothesi.s falls to the ground and that we are left in 
the position of Mr. Tilak, who recognizes Brhaspati as 
a planet in the Brahmana but not in the Rgveda. 

Now, argues Dr. Fleet, the identity of the first quarter- 
v‘erse in each verse establishes an intimate connexion 
between the two ver.ses. With this I quite agree, but 
it is hardl3' a connexion which helps his argument. That 
requires us to assume that the relation of Tisj'a and 
Brhaspati as contained in the Brahmana is to be read into 
the Rgveda, but the .simple .solution is that the first 
quarter- verse is merely a normal case of borrowing by 
the Taittirlya Brdhmami from the Rgveda or from the 
earlier part of the Brahmana, the verse also occurs.^ 

The whole matter becomes clearer if it be remembered 

^ iv, oO, 4. - iii, 1, 1, 5. The verse does not occur elsewhere. 

^ Not also in the Taittiriya Srinihiia, as suggested on p. 515, n. 1. 
ii, 8, 2, 7 ; Maitmyam Samhita, iv, 12, 1 ; Kdthnl^a Samhitd, xi, IS. 
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what this passage of the Brahmona is. It is patently 
a late passage (it is significant that it has no parallel in 
the KdfJuika or MaitmydiiT Saialiitas) in wliich tlie 
regents of the Xaksatras ai’e invoiced to grant protection, 
and for the regents we have innch eailier and better 
authority, the concuiTent authority of the Yajnrreda 
Sa rah itds, which all give Brhaspati as the regent of 
Tisya.^ If the hymn in the Bi'ahraa.na is regarded in 
the light of this fact, it will be seen at once to be 
a conglomerate of Vedic tags, and the borrowino- of 
Brhaspdtih praBinnuira jO.yaiiidnah ceases to have any 
significance whatever. We cannot with any logic for 
a moment say that the content of the Bgveda verse is to 
be read into the Bmhmana ; the ver.se as it stands in the 
Bnlhiiuuia makes perfectly good sense ; Brhaspati from 
birth is the regent of the Naksatra Tisya, a doctrine 
taken over from the S'l.iiiltita., whore it has no connexion 
with the Bgvrda passage at all. 

Mr. Tilak, indeed, argues that the BrdJt'uiana passage 
as it stands shows Brhaspati as Jupiter, but probably 
Dr. Fleet would decline to put forward this argument, 
unless, indeed, in rendering (djh i saTiihcdiliRva as ■' came into 
existence over against he desires to press the space relation. 
It is certainly untenable : there is a long list of twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight Xaksatras and regents in the 
iagnrccda. Sioiihitax, and to iLssert that the connexion 
of one special pair is due to an actual observation of 
a connexion of Jupiter and Tisya is totally unscientific. 
There is no reasonable room for doubt that the Xaksatras 
are merely borrowed by the Vedic Indians from some 
other people ; there is no trace in the Vedic literature of 
any real astronomical observation or .science, and in any 
case no ingenuity can make any theory by which the 
regents generally are due to astronomical facts. 

‘ TuitUrnjri SumhUr,. iv. 4, 10, 1 ; Killhuhi Ha,,>hur(. xx.xi.'C, l.'l ; 
Maitrayaijl Saialutd, ii. 13. 20. 
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As for the liijveila passage, its meaning is plain at 
a second glance ; Brhaspati here appears in his true light, 
Agni conceived as the priest. He has seven rays, and so 
has tlie sun ^ (and Agni is sun as well as tire) ; he has seven 
mouths, and so has Agni.- He is born in the highest 
heaven, as Agni is born.* He smites away the darkness 
with his thunder, as Agni smites it away.^ There is not 
an obscure phrase in the verse ; it is perfectly in harmony 
with all we know of Brhaspati as a priestly Agni. There 
is no place for the interpretation of Brliaspati as a planet. 
It is, of course, possible to hold that everywhere Brhaspati 
is a planet, but a mere ungrounded possibility is of no 
real value. 

It is possible that stress may be laid on the force of 
ubhi ■sd.inhubJiCiiu as meaning “came into existence over 
against ”. But this is hardly more than a mistranslation. 
With abhi and sam the root bho. regularly has the 
accusative in the sense of “ obtain mastery over ” or some 
similar sense, and this sense is perfectly in place here ; 
from birth Brhaspati was lord over, was the regent of, 
the Xaksatra Tisya. Sayana, it is true, in his commentary 
accepts utpannuh as a synonym of mijthubhava, but he 
does not take abhi as denoting place, but in the sense 
of abhlluksya prltiyiiktah san, and in the absence of 
strong reasons for the contrary rendering, it is inadvisable 
to lay aside the established sen.se of abhisuiubhd which 
is Very common in Vedic literature.’’ Perhaps the writing 
of the text abhi minh'.bkfira may seem to give ablti 
an independent prepositional value, but it must be 

^ KV. viii, 72, 1() : .'<Tiry<(^ya rasinihhih. 

“ Cf. RV. iii, t). 2; VajaHtiuyi SatahifCi, xvii. 79 : TaittirJya SamhitCi^ 
i. “). 2, 4 ; KCifhaht i^dhihifd, vii, 14, aiul often. 

’ See Macdoneil. V(rb'c MyOwlnyy, ]>. 02. The lightning is born from 
the celestial Agni. It may he noted that jyotisah is most probably gen., 
not abl. Cf. RV. vii, 8b, 8 ; (llrdh siUhim jnynmCinah . 

■* Ibid., p. 90. 

' See Buhtlingk & Roth’s Dictionary, v, 882; Aitanya Ara))yaka, 
i. 8. S : ii, 8, 7, and i, 1, 2, note 10 in my edition. 

.IRAS. 1911. r>2 
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remembered that it is the rule (when the .seeond pretix 
is not « or ova) that if the verb is as liere unaccented, 
both prefixes are accented. Tld.s is tlie rule of the 
jRrivfdo} of tlm To din'iyo So.inlidu.- and I may add 
of the Taittirn/o BnViino.iio: tliere is an excellent 
example in iii. 1. 1, 7, d/po vdiii /■isviiio. and similarly 
here the text is uhlii Tnii hohh.avo.. not as the editions 
like to write, {ohitt) vd.inhojihn.voj as one idea. 

There remains, however, one passage whicli, if rigbtly 
interpreted by Dr. Fleet, tells in his favour. In the 
Egvedo he finds a pas.sage in which it is difficult to 
recognisse an allusion to anything except the occasional 
di.sappearance of the star cluster Praesepe. If the 
rendering is correct, we must of course revise our 
theory of probabilities, and the eipiation of Brhaspati 
and Jupiter will assume a new aspect. But is it eori’ect 
Dr. Fleet's vension is, “Give us, 0 ilaruts, {u'&dth) 
a thousandfold which (irill) not {dixopp('ov) as Tishya 
disappears from the sky," and the text i.s — 
no yo yvcho.ti Ti«yo yathd divulj 
(mne rdmnfo * ma.ruto.h ■'iolia.-^rinam ] 

Clearly the reference i.s to the Maruts granting wealth 
(royeli occurs in the preceding part of the \erse) which 
is abiding, and a parallel is put in to .strengthen the 
statement ; the wealth is described as wealth “ which 
disappears ’’ not, just as Tisya (disappears not) from the 

* Hee Macdonell, VuliiOh-animnr.p. 107: Delbruck, 
p. 47. Wliitney. Sniid.rif flnammir, K 10S3'<, is le.ss precise tlian usual. 
The same rule ])revails in the Afhn rnirfda, Whitney, AVPr. LSu. 

“ Weber, Itvl. Hhul , .xiii, 02 seep v, 54. Kb 

■* Itn.ru ndn , as on ]). nbS, seems to be a misprint. The renderin'r 
"gave" is hardly strictly correct; the form must be a perf, imjier. 
from run, not r'liidk ov rd ; see Oldenberg. ly/nilri-Xofi n. i, .‘1,51, and 
ef. Macdonell. Vulir Ominmar. p. 362, Whitney, i'iun--kr!t Orrtinmnr. S 813 ; 
rilmii'Hu in RV. 59, 0; the sense is “make wealth enjoy itself witli us ". 

’ Tni-lnVi is not desirable (ct. Oldenberg, Inc. cit. ). for tbe present 
gives a perfectly good sense, describing the kind of wealth, and accords 
best with the sentence, making the construction of the comparison 
simple and easy. 
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sky There can he no doubt that this is the natural 
sense both logically and g'rainmatieally ; logic-all}’ it is 
extremely feeble to describe wealth as not being like 
some object -which sometimes disappears but is normally 
there ; a comparison with a tixed object or a contrast 
with what is notoriously unstable is reasonable, but not 
a comparison with an object which occasionally disappears : 
grammatically it is excessively harsh to read the sentence 
as na yu — yucludi Ti>^yv ydthd divdh, supplying very 
awkwardly a future or subjunctive for a predicate of y6\ 
and on the other hand if the sentence be read no. yo 
yacho.ti — Tii^yl) ydthd divdh all is simple and in order; 
nd yacho.ti is supplied as the predicate to TUyh without 
the slightest difficulty,^ and in accordance with the natural 
and normal usage of the language. 

It may, however, be objected that if Tisya is the same 
as the Naksati'a of that name, it is not a very happy 
example of permanence, and indeed, apart altogether from 
the cprestion of occasional disappearances of Praesepe, it is 
true that the Crab is not a conspicuous constellation, as 
it includes no star of a greater magnitude than ITT. But 
we have no right to ecjuate the Tisya of the Bgveda with 
the later Naksatra. One of the few practically certain 
things about the Naksatras is that they are not known 
to the Ryveda ; the only exception occurs in the wedding 
hymn of Surya,- where Aghas and Arjunis are clearly 
priestly variants of Maghas and Phalgunis as read in the 
Atharvavedu,^ and that that hymn is late is not questioned 
by any Vedic scholar.^ That Tisya is really the Naksatra 

* Cf. Delbi'iick, A/liiuli^che Synta.i:, pp. -jlH, 595. Cf. also RV. i, 
143, 5 : lid yd rdrdya martddm im .'.raniih tintra diryti i/dtluKdiii/i, 

where na likewise must be taken with the comparison. 

- RV. X, 85, 13. 

xiv, 1, 13. See references in Whitney’s tran.slation, p. 742. 

■* See e.g. Arnold, Vcdic ilthe, p. 287 : Macdonell, Sanskrit Lituniturf, 
p. 34. RV. V, 54, is one of the Atri collection, and though perhap.s not 
a very early member of that group, is certainly older than x, 85. 
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is thus most improbable ; Sayana takes it as the sun, but 
we need not saj’ more than tiiat some bright constellation 
must have been meautd The only other occurrence of 
the name in the Rijvcdti ’ is colourless and ahbrds no 
assistance. 

My conclusion is that the new evidence adduced by 
Dr. Fleet does not really help us towards proving the 
Vedic knowledge of the planets : it may be incredible that 
even the Vedic Indians should not have known Venus and 
Jupiter, but it is impo.ssible to accept, as evidence that 
they did know Jupiter, a view which (< 1 ) involves the 
bringing into close connexion in sense of two passages which 
have only an external bond of union, and (b) necessitates 
the wholly unnatural translation of a Vedic verse. If the 
planets are mentioned in the JRfjveda, other passages must 
be found to serve as proof. ^ 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Birthplace of Bhakti 

The statement that the religion of Bhakti, in its modern 
forms, spread from Southern India to the North is not 
accepted by all scholars. 

The Bluigai'ata Mdhdtniga is a supplement to the 
Bhdjjavato. Purd.na of considerable authority, and is usually 
printed at the end of Indian editions of the latter work. 
In i, 27 ti. Narada relates how in this Kali Yuga he has 
wandered over the whole of India and has failed to find 
righteousness.-* At length (Jfi) he an-ives at the bank of 

^ For tlie question ot Tisya = Tistryji ~ ^Suius, cf. mv Sniilchaynmi 
Ai'nininJcn, p. ; Max Muller, SBE. xxxii, 3^il, and other references 
in SBE. 1, oS:'. 

- X, (i-1, S, witli Krsfinu. See Weber, Xrunfnt. ii, seq. Ludwig 
ulentities him w’ith KiSanu, but cb Hillebrancit, Wd. Myth, li, 207, 20S. 

‘ For turther discu'^sion ot the (iue-.tioii ot the planets and the 
Xaksatras in the RA.. I may refer to the forthcoming Vtdic liuh.c 
li. 243, 244, 40U -eq.) of Protestor Macdonell and myself. 

■* A long list of detects is given. One is tiiat the Ct^rama-' are obstructed 
\ ,'iiihlha) })y Yavana«?. 
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the Yamuna, the scene of the exploits of Haii (i.e. Krsna). 
There he finds two old men dying, and a young woman 
{tamni) lamenting over them. In I’esponse to his inquiries 
she says (44) — 

“ I am Bhakti. These two ai-e considered to be my sons. 
They are Knowledge {Jnana) and Freedom from Desire 
{Vairdcjya), and are become decrepit through the influence 
of (the present) time . . . (47) I was born {utpanna) in 
Dravida ; I grew up in Karnataka [sic] ; I became old 
as I dwelt sometimes in Maharastra and sometimes in 
Gurjara. There, under the influence of the terrible Kali 
Yuga, mj’’ limbs were mutilated by heretics (pd/i/nonin). 
and with my sons I fell into a long continued feebleness. 
Since I came to Yrndavana I have recovered and am now 
young and beautiful.” She goes on to ask why her two 
sons have not also become young. Narada explains that she 
has been reju\'enated by the holy influence of Yrndavana, 
but that (61) Knowledge and Freedom from Desire still 
remain old, as there is no one who will accept them. 

It is clear from the above passage that the author of 
the Bhdgavata Mdhdtmya considered that Bhakti was 
first taught in the south, and that its teaching in the 
north, centreing in Yrndavana, was a later development 
and a revival. 

G. A. Grieksox. 

Cajibeki.ky. 

May <!, l:Ul. 


The Language of the Kambojas 

The Kambojas were a North-AYestern tribe, alwaj’s 
mentioned in Sanskrit literature in connexion with 
Yavanas, Sakas, and the like.^ 

Muir (Sanskrit Te.rts, ii", 152) quotes, in another 
connexion, a passage from the Kiriikta which throws 
light upon the nature of their language. 

' See e.g. Vi.pitt Parana (Wilson-Hall, ii, 182). 
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Ya-ika (II. i, o, 4), speaking of ilialeetic forms of 
Sanskrit, says that mniti, in the sense of "going’' is 
user! only in the language of the KamhOjas;! while its 
derivative, sava.. is used in tlie language of tlie Aryas. 

Without discussing- the correctness of the statement that 
.io.vd has a connexion with saraii, we can gatlter from this 
that Yaska considered that the Kamhojas were not Aryas, 
and that they spoke Sanskrit, but with dialectic variations 
of vocabulary, 

Sacidi. does not occur in Sanskrit, hut it is a good 
Eranian word. There i.s the Old Persian V sitja.v-, and 
the Avesta V ku', Xnjyiifv, to go. Cf. Persian kuhm. 
Ski-. V cynv. 

In other words the Kainboias, a barbarous tribe of 
yorth-We.stern India, either spoke Sanskrit with an 
infu.sioii of Eranian words, to which tliey gave Indian 
inflexions, or else spoke a language partlj- Indo-Aryan 
and partly Eranian. 

0. A. Oriersox. 

Oamberlev. 

Mnii fJ, lUll. 


The Takri Alphabet 

On pp. 67 ft’, of the Journal for 1904 there is a paper 
on the modern Indo-Aryan alphabets of North-Western 
India. 

The alphabet current over the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya north of the Panjab is known as Takri, with 
variants such as Takri, Takkari, and Thakari. The origin 
of this name has not been, so far as I know, di.scussed, 
though there are traditional interpretations connecting it 
with the Thakurs of the hill country. 

I think that the most probable signification is that the 
word means “ the alphabet of the Takkas ”. Dr. Stein’s 

Athiipi prakrtayn hhONymUf'^ riki-fiiyfi rkPpi. Sarnfir t/fif ikctrmd 

Kftrnhojep' bhtf^yrrfe . , , rikarain n.^ynryi'^n hhnyyante •^ara iti. 
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note to Rajataraiigini, v, 150, gives a suianiaiy of what is 
known about this tribe. In Hiueii Tsiang's time the 
Takkas ruled the greater part of the northern Panjab. 
Their capital, the famous Sakala, appears to have been 
somewhere between the Cinab and the Eavi. 

Assuming the derivation of the word to be correct, its 
proper spelling would be '■ Takkari or Takri ”, not 
“ Takri ’ or • Thakari '. 

G. A. Griersox. 

C.\MBEKr.KY. 

M'ty IJ. mil. 


SUGGESTIOX.S REGARDIXG RfGVEDA X, 86 

The hymn Rigveda x, 86 is discussed at length by 
Geldner in the Vedische Studien, vol. ii, p. 22, whei’e 
it is said that e\ery trace of the itihasa on which the 
dialogue in the hymn was originally based has been lost to 
the later tradition. This is true as regards brahmanical 
books, but in the Brahma Purana is narrated a fable about 
Indra, Indrani, and Yrsakapi, which has a close connexion 
with the hymn, and as it does not appear to have been 
noticed before, it may be of some interest to Vedic 
scholars. It is not my intention to enter upon a discussion 
of the hymn, but merely to set out the fable and ofi’er 
some general remarks upon both compositions. 

A large part of the Brahma Purana, namely chap 77 to 
175, consists of a mahatmya of the R. Godavari, which 
is highly exalted under the names Gahga and Gautami. 
In chap. 129 is extolled the tirtha at its junction with 
the Phena or Sindhuphena, which may be the Penganga. 
That tirtha had the names Marjara, Hanumata, Vrsakapa, 
and Abjaka. The former two names are explained by 
a fable which I will notice afterwards ; and the latter two 
by the following fable in verses 11, etc. 

Hiranya, the tirst-born of the Daityas, became through 
austerities invincible by the gods. He had a mighty son 
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Mahasani, who is styled more ancient tlian tlie ancients.* 
Mahasani conquered Indra, and hindin^^ liini with liis 
elephant pre.sented him to his father, who then kept Indra 
secured. Mahasani then went against Varuna, but Yanina 
prudently gave him his own daughter and gained his 
friendship. Being deprived of Indra the gods took 
counsel thus : '■ Let Yisnu give us Indra and slay the 
Daitya, or let him see the mantra and he will make 
another Indra.” But Yi:^nu said he could not kill 
Mahasani, and begged Yaruna'.s help. Yaruna went to 
his son-in-law Mahasani and induced him to give up 
Indra. Mahasani dismissed Indra with a most con- 
temptuous harangue and ordered him to behave as 
Yaruna’s servant. Indra returned home in great shame 
and consulted tsaci how he might rehabilitate himself. 
Although Mahasani was her uncle's son. she advised Indra 
to seek aid from A isnu and ^iiva by worshipping them 
with her on the Godavari in Dandaka forest. So they 
went there and praised Siva and asked for his help to 
conquer the Daitya. Siva replied that he could not 
accomplish that alone, and told him to worship Yisnu 
also. So Indra and Saci with the assistance of Apastamba 
worshipped Yisnu at the confluence of the Godavari and 
Phena, and Yisnu granted him the boon asked for. There, 
through the favour of Siva, the Godavari, and Yisnu, 
a man was born from the water, who had the nature 
of Siva and Yisnu ; and he went to Rasfitala and killed 
Mahasani. “ He became Indra's friend : he was Abjaka 
Yrsakapi. And Indra, although dwelling in the sky, 
follows Yrsakapi. Seeing him devoted {nml.ia) to the 
other, Saci was enraged at his att'ection Cpixujai/a), and 
batamanyu (Indra) .soothing her laughingly' .spoke thu.s 
(ver.ses 97-100): — 

“ ‘ I am not a protection, O Indrani, without my friend 

' Q'f verse It;. 

Os. Cv ^ 
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Yrsakapi, whose water or oblation alwaj'.s gives pleasure 
to Agiii. I will not go elsewhere, and I swear to thee, 
iny dear, b\’ a member.^ Therefore deign not to speak 
to me with distrust regarding another, O beautiful one. 
Thou art my dear devoted wife, my helpmeet in 
righteoirsness and hoi}' verse : thou hast borne a child 
and art of noble famil}-. What other woman is dearer 
to me than thou art ? Therefore by thy advice I went 
to the great river Gaiiga (Godavari), and by the favour 
of the discus-armed god of gods Yisnu and of the god 
Siva, and by the favour of Yrsakapi, wlio sprang from the 
water, my friend, world-famous Abjaka, I have escaped 
from misfortune. Hence I am Indra the steadfast 
(verses 101-6). (Then follow verses extolling a good 
wife, Gaiiga, ?iiva, and Yisnu, 106-13.) And through 
the favour of Siva, Yisnu, and Gaiiga (Godavari) my 
Indra-hood is drm henceforward, I believe, and through 
the might of my friend. Yrsakapi is my friend, who 
was born in the waters. And thou art my dear friend 
continually. I have none other more dear ’ (verses 
lld-lo).”*^ 

Then follows a blessing on the tirthas Indresvara and 
Abjaka - (verses 115-24); and among multitudes of tirthas 
on the R. Gautami “ Abjaka is called the heart of the 
Godfivari " (verses 125-7). 

The only other references that I have found in this 
Purana to Yrsakapi in this connexion occur in chap. 70, 
verse 40, where Vrmhapi urin-danm is mentioned as 
one among various kings and ri.shis who had established 
tirthas, and in the other fable which will be cited. 

This fable is directly connected with the Rig-Yedic 
hymn in that Indra begins his .soothing answer to Indrani 


‘ Or pel Imps “ body '. ^ ^ I 

Aii(j(i)ia tiere may have a special .sense. 

- Aljjnhi is also mentioned in chap. 1‘28, ver.se S’2. 
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by using words Avhicli closely resemble tlie 12tli verse of 
tlie liyinn. That \-erse runs thus : — 

Xaham Indr<\ni raraua sakhyiir Vrsakaper rte 
Yasj'odam apyaih havih priyaiii devesu gaecliati. 

And tile corresjjondiiig verse in the Puriina stands tlius : — 
Yahaiii Indrani saranam rte sakliyur Vrsakapeh 
Vari ^ api liavir yasj’a Agneh priya-karaiii sada. 

In the first half of the verse the Purana has substituted 
iaraw.an for raruna, no douljt because rurnna had become 
unintellio’ible and did not suit the sloka metre. The 

O 

second half varie.s considerably, yet retains some of the 
words of the hymn and conveys a similar meaning. 
Further, while in the hymn Indrani avows her affection 
for Indra and her repugnance to Vrsiikapi in \ery plain 
terms, the fable makes Indra handsomely acknowledge 
her affection, though insi.sting on lii.s great debt of 
gratitude to Vrsakapi ; 'and this moditication of Indrani’s 
part may have Ireen due to a later feeling that the 
situation required a more restrained treatment. 

In other respects there is a wide difference between the 
fable and the hymn, yet the plot in both is Indranits 
jealou.sy of India’s attachment to Vrsakapi. I will not 
enter on a detailed comparison of the two stories, but will 
leave that to Vedic .scholars, and only offer some general 
remarks, touching only the chief points briefly. 

The fable is narrated in rather a matter-of-fact way- 
Indra cuts a sorry figure in it, and its treatment of him 
seems to verge on familiarity and something akin to 
humour. The tirtha is hardly said to have obtained its 
sanctity from him, Imt rather the success of his quest 
for revenge on llahasani is largely attributed to the prior 
merits of this confluence of the two rivers. The ea.sy way 
in which Indra is treated in this fable appears as ribaldry 
in the hymn, for, if the refrain, “ Indra is supreme above 
all, ’ with which each ver.se ends and which ill accords 
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witli much of tlic hymn, be put aside, Indrani is made 
to speak in the manner of the commonest folkd 

Snell a fable and such a hymn could hardly have 
originated in a part of India where Indra and the other 
nods were objects of genuine worship as in Madhyadesa, 
and we should presumably look to some outlj’ing region 
where popular belief, while gradually accepting the 
brahmanic gods, yet failed at tirst to receive them with 
deep reverence. Such a region might well be the 
Dekhan, where the Dravidians must have had their own 
deities before the Aiyan religion superimposed itself and 
ultimately ousted them. In this direction also points the 
connexion between the names Hanumat and Vrsakapi in 
the Purana. 

In chap. 84 occurs the other fable. One Kesarin had 
two wives, Anjana and Adrika ; they were apsarases under 
a curse, and the former had a monkey’s head and the 
latter a cat’s head. By Vayu and Nirrti they had .sons : 
Anjana bore Hanumat, and Adrika bore Adri king of 
the Pi>acas : and by the favour of those gods they were 
delivered from the curse thus. Adri took Anjana and caused 
her to bathe at a tirtha which then gained the names 
Anjana and Paisaca, and Hanumat took Adri (i.e. Adrika) 
to the Gautami (Godavari) at its junction with the Phena, 
which tirtha thus obtained the names Marjara, Hanumat, 
and Vrsilkapi. This fable is referred to and completed 

‘ The conipaiative expression.s eiuployed in verse ti Inive a general 
retereuce, and tlieret'ore the last expression implies an allusion to some 
custom and may perhaps find an e.xplanation in a custom common among 
the lower classes, which may be cited: 

f!fi: 

fr?n i 

f^w: Tl5|iTT> II This 

custom is widespread in India and may j>erhaps iiave belonged to the 
aboiigines. Cf. perhaps verses 10 and 17. 
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in chap. 129, verse 9, wliere it i‘' '-aid that Haiiuuiat's 
iqiamdfr (that is, iiiotlier's co-\vil:e) Ijy hatliiiii;' tliere was 
freed from her cat -condition. 

The point to he noticed in tliis falde this, tliat, 
althougli nothing- is .said about Vrsivkapi in it. yet tins 
tirtha at the contluence of the tlodavari and Pliena, 
where Hanuniat took the cat-headed Adrika, obtained in 
consequence not only the names ilarjara and Hanuniat 
(or rather Hanuinata as in chap. 129. 1) but also that 
of Trsakapi (or rather Vrsiikapa, ibid. 1 and 11). The 
former fable explains how it obtained the names Vrsakapa 
and Abjaka. There would appear, therefore, to have been 
some connexion between Hanuniat and Vrsakapi. Xow 
Hanumat was admittedly a denizen of the Dekhan, and 
in these fables we have a tirtha which claimed an interest 
in both those personages. Moreover, it may be noted 
that a king named Mahakapi is mentioned as ruling at 
Krauficapura in the Dekhan. ‘ 

I would therefore venture on the following suggestions. 
The Dravidians probably worshipped monkeys, Vrsakapi 
represents some ancient Dravidian monkey-god, and this 
fable about Indra and Vrsakapi grew up in the Dekhan, 
at the time when the Aryan religion was gaining a footing 
there, but Trsakapi was still a greater deity than Indra. 
There would be no difficulty in its so originating or its 
being incorporated in a modified form in the Rigveda. 
The Arj’ans had extended their influence into the Dekhan 
long before the time of Devapi, who lived about a century 
before the Pandavas and whose hymn has been admitted 
into that collection - ) because Rama, who was much earlier, 
found rishis in the Dekhan, and the kingdom of Vidarbha 
was founded by a branch of the Yadavas long before 
Rama s time. I he fable is probably the more ancient 

* Huriv. W, .53,33. A f/mha or flemon. named Snmah/lhtpi, is 
mentioned, id. 7to'. !l56-2. 

= See .IRAS.. 1910, pp. 6, 53. 
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version, in tliat it represents Vrsakapi as Inclra s deliverer, 
and the hymn is probably later since it inverts their 
position^ After the Aryan religion obtained the ascendancy 
that change would naturally have taken place, and the 
altered story might have been thrown into dramatic form 
in the dialogue which we have in the hymn, while the 
outspoken language would have suited the people of that 
region. Finally, by the addition (often incongruously) of 
the refrain ascribing supremacy to Indra, it might have 
been deemed admissible into the Rigveda. 

F. E. Pargiter. 


M A H 1 S H A M A X D A L A 

Mahishamandala is associated with Mahishmati in 
a recent article (1910, p. 425) on the assumption that 
the latter was the capital of the former. After rejecting 
a long - standing identification of Mahishmati with 
Mahesvara or Maheshwar on the Narmada, it is proposed 
to identify Mahishmatl with ifandhata, higher up on the 
Narmada. Whether or not this be so, no connexion, it 
would seem, necessarily exists between the two places 
save the similarity in the first component of their names. 

Mahisamandala or Mahishamandala (with slightly variant 
forms, as noted in the article) was beyond dispute one of 
the nine countries to which Buddhist mi.ssions were sent 
in the third century R.C., in the time of Asoka, And it 
may be remarked that they were all countries, and in 
no ease only cities, ilahisamandala occupies the second 
place in the list, followed by Vana\asa or Yanavasi. 
That the countries were all strictly border lauds, con- 
tiguous to the Buddhist Middle land, cannot be upheld in 
the face of one being Lankadipa or Ceylon and another 
.Suvannabhunii, which has been taken, whether rightly or 

'■ Yfi'ska’s and Havana's explanations of Vrsakapi seem so tancitul that 
it mil y he doultted whether tliey were not meant to cloak the fable. 
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wroiiyly. tu lueau Euriiiu, or ratlior I’t-yu. W o are tliere- 
fore not restricted to the location of all the countries in 
that manner. The only re([uireiiient is lluit they should 
he Indian and beyond the borders of the Ilaurya eiujiire. 
With regard to Vanavasi, which appears as the next 
neighbour to Mahisamandala, though the order does not 
seem to count for much in the list, the name is so 
distinctive and so well attested from early times that 
there is no difficulty in assigning it to the well-known 
Banavasi on the north-west of the iMysore country. It 
is ti'ue that Banavasi is called in .some records Jayanti or 
Vaijayanti, but these seem to l)e only Brahnianical names 
of the city, and are not. I believe, anywhere applied to the 
province. 

There reiiuiins, then, the question as to Wahisamapdala. 
which has commonly been understood as meaning the 
M^'sore country ; not, of cour.se, the existing Mysore State, 
but the tract or territory of which Mysore (Maisur, 
Mahishur) was then the principal town. In .support of 
this allocation of Mahi.shamandala we have references in 
the earlie.st Tamil literature to Erumai-naclu.the equivalent 
in Tamil of Mahi.shamandala, and to ErumaijTiran, the 
chief or king of Erumaiyur and Erumai-nadu. 

Thus, Mainidanar, who is a.ssigned to the period 
100-30 A.])., among countries visited b}' him mentions^ 
Erumai-nixdu, which he de.scribes as being to the west, 
that is of the Tamil country. Nakkirar, a contemporary 
of his, tells - of a war of the Pandyan king Nedunjeliyan 
(reigned 90-128) against a league of seven kings, of whom 
one was the Erumaiyuran or king of Erumaiyur. And he 
is said to be of 'S'aduga descent, a reference to the Badagas 

' A;/r(ii<7iirini. ‘i.VJ. This nii|)ei lias lieL-ii tU’layed in order to 

obtain trom India the refei’ence.s to these authorities, which exi.st onl\' in 
manuscript. The original poems seem to he lost, but numerous extracts 
are found in this antiiolog'v 

- Id., :5ti. 2."):^. 
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or “ northerners ’ of the Nilgir 
(Kanarese), the language of M 
which has been called Badaga. I 
period, who became a Nirgranth 
his Hihippddihdram of the same 
a Chera king, on his journey r 
Xilgiris and witnessed with pi 
Kannadas (Kannadigas or peojr 
amongst those who fouglit aga 
with Ernmaij’uran is mentionec 
(said to be Dharmapuri in the Sa 
to be a title corresponding witl 
we meet with in connexion with 
inscriptions. It appears that in 
time of the Chola king Eajaraj. 
in Gangavadi and was given a 
Brahmadiraja.- The donor’s fath 
of AriyCir in Puramalai-nadu wh 
nalganiundan, or Gamnnda of Eri 
nadu was a district bordering 
actually included in it. 

These refei'eiices serve to sin 
according to ancient Tamil recoi 
may be placed in the southern pa 
country. The presentation of t 
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Additional support of this allocation is found in my 
discovery of edicts of Asoka in three places in the north 
of the present Mysore country. The.se are clear evidence 
that in the third century B.C. that part (jf what is now 
^Mysore territory was included in the ilaurya empire. 
For it is an unheard of proceeding that any State should 
set up its decrees in a country foreign to it. To this it 
is objected that the.se edicts now in My.sore, unlike the 
similar ones in Northern India, are prefaced by a preamble, 
a greeting addre.ssed by the Aryaputra and Mahainatras 
of Suvarnnagiri to the Mahiimatras of Isila, which indicates 
that they Avere being sent to a foreign country. But, as 
already said, the idea is preposterous that any State 
should is.sue and have its edicts engraved on rocks in 
a country which did not belong to it, .still more that it 
should address itself to local officials and not to the ruling- 
power. The rea.sonable explanation of this feature is that 
this southern province of the Maurya empire Avas not, like 
the northern one, under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
Mahamatras of Suvarnnagiri. Avho therefore, in accordance 
Avith official u.sage, communicated Avith the officials of 
e(jual rank Avith themselves in the province to Avhich the 
edicts AVere transmitted. Moreover, the Mahamatras Avere 
a special order of officials created by Asoka in the IMaurya 
empire, and there is no evidence that the designation Avas 
in use elscAvliere at that time. On these grounds we maj' 
conclude that a portion of the northern part of Avhat is 
n(.)AV the ^Mysore State Avas included in the iMaurya empire, 
of Avhich Mahisamamlala and ^blnavnsa or Banavasi Avere 
border lands, and that Mahi.samandala was situated in the 
southern part of the present My.sore country. 

It may farther be pointed out that a record exists in 
a stone insciiption that Kuntala, an extensive province 
which included the north of the present Mysore country, 
Avas once ruled by the Nandas, the predecessors of 
the Mauryas ; Avhilc another traces the origin of the 
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Kadaiiibas to Nandad And it is a question whether we 
have not some evidence of Xanda rule, though not very 
decided, in certain coins recently found near Chitaldroog.^ 
Some of these bear the legends Rand JliidCt Namdusa and 
Ra nd Chutulmdd Naindasu, sa\A similar coins have been 
found at Karwar in North Kanara. Of course, the mere 
existence of such coins at these spots does not prove that 
the country belonged to the Nandas, any more than the 
antique Chinese brass coin found with them at the former 
place shows that it belonged to China, or the Roman silver 
coin of Augustus shows that it belonged to Rome. But 
we have the testimony of the Satakarnni inscriptions at 
Malavalli and at Banavasi,® in which occurs, as one of his 
titles, Vinhiilcadda CJmfnlaild Xanda. These inscriptions 
may, it would seem, bear witness to an occupation of the 
country in which they exist by Nandas, or by kings in 
some way of Nanda connexion. It must be stated, 
however, that although even Profes.sor Rapson read the 
legends on the coins at first in this sense, which had 
suggested itself to me some time before I knew that he 
had done so, he has since adopted the reading of the 
latter part as kidananda, “joy of the family.”^ Of 
course this can be justitied. But it may be remarked 
that in the limited held of a coin only essential terms or 
titles are likely to be inserted. The expression ananda 
adds nothing to the meaning and is quite superfluous, 
whereas the name Nanda would be of historical importance. 
The former word does not occur in any of the coin legends 
given in the catalogue. Chufukuldnanda yields an 
intelligible meaning certainly, but what are we to say 
of Muddnanda, unless we adopt a rather forced inter- 
pretation ? And how are we to account for the omission 

‘ Ep. Cam., vii, Sk. 225, 2.36. 

- ilys. Arch. Rep., 1909, 1910. 

^ Ep. Cam., vii, Sk. 26.3; Ind. Ant., xiv, 333. 

^ Cat. Ind. Coins: Andhras, IK Kshatrapas, etc., Introd., p. 83. 

JEAS. 1911. 
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of lada here ? Mauryas and Guptas are mentioned as 
in the Southern Bombay and Xoithern Mysore districts, 
the former in the sixth century and the latter in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuriesd If so. there is no 
reason why Nandas should not he met with. And j’et 
another inscription - expres-sly tells us that Xagakhanda, 
a district corre.sponding more or less with the present 
Shikarpur taluq in the north-west of Mysore, was 
“ protected by the wise Chandra Gupta It is singular 
too that the kistvaens and .similar structures which are 
generally known in the other parts as Pandu-kolli, or cells 
of the Panclus, should, in the north of the Mysore country 
and by the Badagas of the Nilgiris be called Moryara- 
mane, hou.ses of the Moryas or Mauryas. These various 
items, though not all of equal value, can hardly be set 
aside as having no meaning, and to what do they point 
but to an occupation of the north of the present Mysore 
country, not only by the JIaurya Government, but perhaps 
even by the earlier rulers who preceded it. 

In the south of the present Mysore country, Mahisa- 
mandala, or the territory, whatever it may have been, 
to which Maisur or the present city of Mysore gave its 
name, was probably the most accessible and populous part, 
occupying a physically well-detined situation between the 
River Kaveri and the Nilgiris, which form the junction of 
the Western and Eastern Ghats. 

An objection is made that the name Maysur-nad, 
leaving a.side the evidence of the Tanjore plates,® which 
profess to be of the third century, does not appear till the 
tenth century, and that Mysore city itself does not present 
any remains of antiquity. But there is a Hale Maisur 
or Halli Maisur a little to the north of the Yedatore talu(i 
which may possibly be a relic of the early period. And 
apart from other reasons, the want of old remains in the 

’ Ind. A/i/., viii, 11, l.S ; Fleet, Z>y«. Kan. Dist., p. t!. 

- Ep. Cam., viii, Sb. 263. ^ Ind. Ant., viii, 212. 
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city can be accounted for by the deliberate demolition of 
set purpose to which the place was subjected by Tipu 
Sultan towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
When the Gangas had established their rule, and fixed 
the capital at Talakad in the third century, the 
prominence of Mysore as a centre naturally fell into 
abeyance, the two places being only 28 miles apart. 
At the same time the whole dominion of the Gangas, 
which extended far beyond the original Mahisamandala, 
came to be known as the Gangavadi Ninety- six Thousand, 
a designation which is met with as so thoroughly well 
established in the eighth century that the latter part 
sulSced to describe it, as in the case of the Seven and 
a half Lakh country and similar terms. When, at the 
opening of the eleventh century, the Ganga power was 
overturned by the Cholas from the Tamil country, these 
gave Chola names to the provinces in the south and 
east of the country, which were the only ones they 
conquered. And although they continued to use the 
name Gangapacli, the present Mysore District was 
denominated the Mudikondachola-mandala and the Kolar 
District the Nikarilichola-mandala. But, notwithstanding 
this, the Maysur-nad had appeared again, as above stated, 
in the tenth century, showing that it was not extinct. 
The remaining parts of the Mysore country, beyond the 
Chola districts, were at the same time known as the 
Hoysala-rajya, the capital of which was at Dorasamudra 
(Halebid, in the Hassan District). After the overthrow 
of the latter in the fourteenth century, the name Karnata 
was often applied to the country under Vijayanagar, and 
Karnatak under Bijapur. But Mysore again came into 
notice, though for a time Seringapatam, which is only 
10 miles distant, was more prominent. The disuse of any 
general name derived from Mysore during the Ganga 
period from the third to the tenth century was owing to 
the seats of power being established elsewhere. But that 
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the place had continued in existence evidence may be 
gathered from the statement that when the Kshattriya 
princes from Kathiawar, who hecame the progenitors of 
the present royal family, arrived from tlie north, they 
found Mahisha-pura or Jlahiifira-pura ready to their hands 
in which to settle. 

L. Rice. 

Remarks ox Mr. Rice's Note 

There are few people, I think, who would now dispute 
the points, that Mandhata is the Mahishmati of Patanjali 
and of the Mahabharata, the Suttanipfita, and the 
Ragliuvaihsa ; that the name Mahishmati marks the place 
as the city of people called Mahisha.s or Mahi.shas : and 
that the territory of which it was the capital would be 
naturally known as ^Mahisharashtra, ^Mahishamandala. 
For the rest, it is unneces.sary to discuss in full arguments 
which find bases, on which to build up views about 
historical matters of the third and fourth centuries B.c., 
in wrong readings of legends on coins of the third century 
A.D., and in fanciful statements made in inscriptions 
ranging as late as from a.d. 1174 to 1342 or 1402 cvhen 
some of the great families of Southern India were still 
elaborating pedigrees connecting them with the north. 
I will ask only for space enough to notice two details 
which can be treated at no great length. 

Mr. Rice’s belief in a connexion between the Mauryas 
and Mj’sore is based ultimately on a wrong reading of 
the plain unmistakable text of an inscription of the 
eighth century A.D. at Sravana-Belgola.^ The record is 
the synchronous epitaph of a Jain teacher named 
Prabhachandra, who died at Sravana-Bejgola. That part 
of it which is concerned with his death begins : — Atah 

^ The in«;cription was first brought to notice by Mr. Rice in Ind. Ant., 
vol. 3 (1874r), p. 153. It was re-edited by him in Epi. Cam., vol. 2, 
Sravana-Belgola (1889). p. 1, and by me in Epi. Ind., vol. 4 (1896-7), p. 22. 
It has been discussed on various occasions ; and I have referred to the 
story in this Journal, 1909, p. 23, note 3. 
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acliaryyah Prabhac]iandi'u nam = avanitala-lalamabliute ; iu 
which he is distinctly mentioned as “ the Achaiya by 
name Prabhachandra Mr. Rice, however, would still 
suggest, 1 on the strength of legends .strung together into 
a complete story in quite modern times, that we should 
find here the expression Prahhdcliandren-am-avani°, 
“the Acharya along with [uma] Prabhachandra”; that 
the Achaiya is the ^irutakevalin Bhadrabahu I, and 
Prabhachandra is Chandragupta, the grandfather of 
Asoka, though the record contains no allusion of any 
kind to him ; that the inscription commemorates the 
death of Bhadrabahu ; and that we thus have evidence 
that Chandragupta went with Bhadrabahu to Sravana- 
Belgola, and ended his days in religious i-etirement there. 
This needs no further comment. 

In support of the claim that the Mysore territory was 
known in ancient times by some name answering to the 
Tamil Erumai-nadu and the Sanskrit Mahishamandala or 
Pali Mahisamandala in the sen.se of ‘ buffalo-country 
Mr. Rice has said (p. 811 above); — “That a similar form 
was in use in the country itself may be seen from the 
mention in an inscription near Seringapatam of the 
Emmeyara-kula.” He has omitted to state the date of 
this inscription and to give the ordinary reader any means 
of considering what importance, if any, may attach to its 
mention of a family called Emmeyara-kula. But with 
the reference Avhich he furnishes, we find that the 
inscription is a record dated in A.D. 1175 which registers 
the making of a tank at the village Malanahalli, the 
building of a temple, and a grant of some land to the 
god thereof, by a village-headman’s son who is mentioned 
as ; — Kurukki - nada Malanahalliya Emmeyara - kolada 
Chaka-gavundana maoa Harada-gavumla. This is trans- 
lated thus : - — “ Harada-gavunda, .son of Chaka-gavunda, 

^ M}j!<ore and Coor(j from the Inscriptions (1909), p. o ff. 

- Ap/. Cam., vol. 3 {Mysore), translations, p. 32. 
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o£ the Erameya (butfalo-keeper’s') family of Malanahalli in 
Kurukki-nad.” The authority for altering Icola into Iciila, 
‘family ’ , is not apparent. However, whether reference is 
made to a family or to some place called Emmej’arakola, 
we may, I suppose, accept the first member of the compound 
as the genitive of emmeyaru in the sense of ‘ keepers of 
female buffaloes But what possible value, in the direction 
in which Mr. Kice would apply it, can attach to this 
mention of buffalo-keepers near Seringapatam in A.D. 1175 ? 

The so-called “ edicts ” of Asoka at Brahmagiri and in 
its neighbourhood are not administrative orders, indicative 
of sovereignty over the locality in which they are : there 
is not even anything in them to mark them a.s emanating 
from a king : they are simply precepts about morality 
such as any friendly State would readily allow to be 
published by any of its subjects interested in them. 
There is no good reason for thinking that the dominions 
either of the Mauryas or of the Nandas extended into 
Southern India ; except in so far as that Asoka conquered 
the Kalihga country on the eastern coast. The facts 
adduced by me in my article referred to by Mr. Rice make 
it certain that the present city of Mysore stands on a site 
which down to at least the eleventh century was occupied 
by a mere village incapable of furnishing an appellation 
for the entire territory in which it lay or even for any 
appreciable part thereof, and that no such name as 
Mahisharashtra or Mahishamandala can have been used 
to denote the province of Mysore or any portion of it 
before at least the .seventeenth century. And it is tolerably 
plain that, even if the Erumai-nadu of Mamulanar may 
be located anywhere outside the Tamil country, it was 
some small district, in or bordering on the extreme south 
of Mysore, which, again, cannot have furnished an 
appellation for the whole province or any appreciable 
part of it. The identification of Mahishamandala with 
Mysore has nothing at the bottom of it, except the point 
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that the fii-st part of the vernacular name, Maysur, Maisur, 
Mayistir, of a village which began to rise to importance 
about A.D. 1500 and eventually became the name-giver to 
the province, lent itself naturally in that period to be 
represented in Sanskrit by mahisha as giving the nearest 
approach to it in sound, and was thought by archaeologists 
of the last century to have been actually derived from 
that word. 

J. F. Fleet. 


“ Genitive-Accusative ” in M.^eathi 

Dr. Lesny (pp. 179-82 of the Journal for January) 
appears to raise three objections to my criticism on his 
first note : (1) that my derivations are doubtful, (2) that 
he meant by genitive that case which Marathi grammarians 
call dative or accusative, and (3) that he is correct in 
maintaining what he had said in his first note about the 
use of animate and inanimate objects of a transitive verb. 
And he sums up by informing me that Marathi prose of 
to-day differs from Marathi poetry of the thirteenth 
century. Will you allow me to offer my final remarks on 
the subject ? 

1. My derivations were only suggestions, and I do not 
see how the enumeration of the names of the “leading 
authorities” who do not agree in those derivations can 
disallow other derivations. To prove the existence of 
a genitive construction, we must examine the Marathi 
literature of all periods — from the thirteenth century 
onwards — and I think if Dr. Lesny studies it more critically 
he will find no justification for the assumption of such 
a construction as far as Marathi proper is concerned. 
Gonfusion between old genitive and modern dative or 
accusative is likely to be found, if at all it existed, in 
the oldest Marathi literature, and it is for this that 
I quoted from As far as the meaning is 
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concerned, such a confusion exists no more in old than 
in model'll Maratlii, because accusative or dati\e forms 
are used in old ^larathi precisely as they would he 
used to-day, and the terminations 5TT and cf are as 
coiiimoii as the termination As reo^ards the form, its 
connexion with the 8anskrit genitive is doubtful, and 
even if it be admitted the confusion must have taken 
place before the lano'uage could be called Marathi. 
Dnyiinesvari is written in metre, which is hardly 

diflereiit from prose, in so far as the structure of the 
sentence is concerned. 

2. The so-called o-enitive is formed bv one of the 

© f 

terminations ff, and is called b}' native and 

European grammarians dative or accusative according 
to the relation actually expressed by it in the sentence. 
From this point of view. Dr. Le.sny's nomenclature was not 
clear to me, and the same impression was produced on 
some other readers. But after Dr. Le.sny’s explanation as 
to what he means by genitive, I have no further comments 
to make regarding this point. 

3. Dr. Lesny’s statement in his first note was that 
a transitive verb “ governs the accusative case, when the 
object is a thing, . . . but . . . genitive, when the object 
is a human or other lirlmj being'’. The rule now quoted 
is: “when . . . a person is the object . . . it is ufiwy.s put 
in the dative case . . . but wlien . . . an irrational animal [is 
the object], it is opfiinuiJlg put either in the accunot) re 
or dative caxe. In all other notions the accusative case is 
generally used.” These two statements are not the same. 
The first is more inaccurate than the second. Dr. Lesiijf 
in his first note had clas.sitied all living beings into one 
group, and all inanimate things in another group, and had 
assigned the inflected case to the former and uninflected 
accusative to the hitter. Such a classification is not 
correct. But even the rule ([uoted in the .second note 
from Bhide’s Primer is not quite accurate. To make it 
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accurate we must substitute “ generally ” in the place of 
“ ahvaj's ’ ; otherwise the examples given by me in 1113 ^ 
last note (such as etc.), though quite 

correct and common in the prose of to-cla}’, vdll not be 
covered hj’ the rule given hj" Bhide. 

I am well aware of the difference between prose and 
poetry and between old and modern Marathi. If Dr. Lesnjr 
desires to make a more critical studj’ of the Marathi 
construction, it would be advisable for him to compare 
old prose as is found in books like the JTTT 'S^T^JT ^cl 

etc., with the 

standard Marathi of to-daj- in -works like the 
of Chiplonkar and other modern -writers. 

T. K. Laddu. 

Cambridce. 

January . I', 1011. 


The Genitive-Accusative Cox.struction in Marathi 

Dr. Lesny’s remarks on this subject, both in his first 
note in JRAS., 1910, p. 481, and in his reply to Mr. Laddu 
in JRAS., 1911, p. 179, call for one or two remarks. 

1. Dr. LesnV' has used the term “ genitive ” for the 
Maratlii inflexion in on the strength of the origin of 
the termination. But there is no evidence that I kno-w 
of to show that the termination in question ever bore 
a genitive signification in anj^ period of Marathi. For the 
purposes of Dr. Lesny’s argument -we must consider the 
inflexion in the signification -which it bears, and has 
alwaj^s borne, in the minds of persons who u.se Marathi 
as a mother tongue. 

2. It is true that the poetical language of all nations 
differs from the pro.se language. But in Marathi -we have 
no earlj^ prose, and the old poetical grammatical forms 
which have been perpetuated to .some extent in modern 
verse probablj^ represent fairlj' accuratelj’ the spoken 
language of the earlj’ Mogul period. 
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3. Dr. Lesny justifies liis use of the expression 
“ genitive-accusative ’ on the ground that the termination 
is derived originally from the Sanskrit genitive. But this 
is only one out of the many dative terminations in ^larathi, 
all of which are or have been used in the objective sense, 
e.g. mod. and ®^T, old (the earlier form 

of and the crude form in the long vowel, and coll. 

I suppose none of these forms except can be 
referred to Sanskrit or Prakrit genitives. 

That the advantage of what I (obstinately) prefer to 
call the dative-accu.sative or dative-objective in Marathi 
is to prevent ambiguity is undoubtedly true, as all who 
have been compelled habitually to use that elaborate and 
difficult language know by expei-ience. And as a matter 
of fact in the modern collorjuial language, wherever it is 
possible to use the accusative of a noun (not of a pronoun) 
without danger of ambiguity, the latter is preferred. For 
instance, SIHT “ send him here,” but 

“ send the accountant here,” in which latter 
case the dative would have been the literary form. As 
regards the origin of the use, there seems some reason to 
suppose that the crude form in the long vowel, e.g. 

which, as I have said above, is normally used 
both as the dative-objective and as the true dative in 
poetry, was originally not a dative but an objective, and 
when it dropped out of use its place was naturally taken 
by the dative, which had always been -somewhat inter- 
changeable with it, and which in all languages is nearer in 
sense to the objective than the genitive is. 

L. J. Sedgwick. 

P005A. 

March, 1011. \_Thiis dUcti>fsion is non: cloacd.'l 


The Dalai Lailv’s Seal 

In the January number of the Journal (p. 204) I had 
occasion to suggest a different reading of the legend on 
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this seal from the version published by the Rev. A. H. 
Francke in a previous issue (1910, p. 1206). That new 
reading, I regret to observe from his note at p. 528 of the 
current issue, is not acceptable to Mr. Francke, who never- 
theless adduces no conclusive arguments against it. 

In Mr. Francke’s opinion, two out of the three 
characters in question are “ without any meaning ”. 
Such an assumption, however, seems to me to be a priori 
improbable, for these characters form one-tifth of the 
entire inscription, which is in an imperfectly known 
variety of Indo-Tibetan script, and the Tibetans are not 
in the habit of introducing meaningless elements into their 
practical documents, lea,st of all into their personal seals, 
which on the contrary I have found to contain, as a rule, 
contracted and concentrated sentences. Indeed, I shall 
show here conclusively that one at least of these two 
represents the recognized form of one of the commonest 
words current in Tibet, although unrecognized as such by 
Mr. Francke. 

As my fresh reading was based mainly upon two 
characters omitted by Mr. Francke, and on a different 
interpretation of a third which is almost illegible, it is 
desirable in the interests of accuracy to re-examine these 
three characters. 

The initial character omitted by Mr. Francke in his 
translation is unmistakably Ofn. Mr. Francke defends 
his omission of it on the assumption that it is merely 
a “ snake ornament ”, and therefore untranslatable. 
Such a view, however, is altogether indefensible. In 
Indian epigraphy the character in question represents 
the commonest form of Om, and its Tibetan form is 
absolutely identical with that found in the inscriptions 
and manuscripts of mediaeval India from which the 
Tibetan form of script is derived. This character is 
invariably translated as Om by the best scholars (see 
Dr. Fleet’s Coypus Inscript. Inclicarum, iii, pp. 198, 
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204, et jxissim). I found, in Tibet aL'-o, that the more 
literate lamas recognized it as Oi'n, and usually pronounced 
tlie initial one accordingly^ Owing, however, to its 
extravagant reduplication in later times as a Muiujula 
or auspicious sign, in accordance with Brahmanical pre- 
cedent, its subsequent repetition in the texts is disregarded 
by readers : and in my translation of the Lhasa edicts 
I likewise disregarded it, as it did not affect the historical 
.sense of those documents, though strictly, it should have 
been expre.ssed therein. In noticing this symbol Professor 
Btihler wrote : - “ Since the fifth century we find also new 
symbols consisting of bighly ornamental forms of the 
ancient 0 of the word Ora, which latter is a great 
Mangahx. They are used both at the beginning and at 
the end of inscriptions, and occasionally even on the 
margin of copper-plates.” This symbol, then, is clearly 
and indisputably Oin. 

The second element in question is defaced and doubtfully 
legible in all the available impressions and facsimiles of 
the seal inscription. In my note (p. 205) I stated my 
reasons for the alternative reading therein suggested, and 
I .shall be very pleased to accept a more likely reading if 
one is forthcoming. 

The third element which 3Ir. Francke considers to be 
“ without any meaning ” appeared to me, for the reasons 
already noted (p. 205), to repre.sent tv(. This would form 
with the preceding stem the word njyal-va as the 
concluding word on the seal, and this word would be 
peculiarly appropriate as it is the ordinary and commonest 
of all the titles of the Dalai Lama, whose seal it is. 
This interpretation I felt inclined to give to it notwith- 
•standing that its po.sition in the sentence was obviously 

’ At p .520 Ml'. Francke writes : “I liave never lieard a Tibetan say 
0 th when he saw tliis sign in the text he was reading.*’ 

“ Palcotjrapkip, 1806, p. 85 ; also English edition ot l)r. Fleet 

in Indian Anfiquari/^ 1904, p. 90. 
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not in the strict syntaxical order of the Tibetan idiom, as 
I had found that ordinary personal seals exhibit some 
laxity in such respects. I am not alone in so reading it. 
Dr. Bushell, to whom belongs the credit of having first 
published the reading of this seal — a fact overlooked by 
Mr. Francke’^ — has independently read it as I have done.- 
It is not impossible that, as is conjectured by Mr. Francke, 
it may be a sjunbol “used to fill up empty spaces at the 
beginning or end of £i column ” ; but this use for it remains 
to be proved. There is some presumption that it is so 
used in the Bhotanese seal in the same script which 
Mr. Francke has published in the ZDMG., Ixiv, p. 553, 
and of which he has' courteously sent me a copy. 
Bhotanese manuscripts, however, I have found generally 
corrupt and not (piite trustworthy or authoritative. 

As conclusive light on this question is doubtless to be 
gained at Darjiling, where the Dalai Lama is at present in 
exile, I have now written to an official connected with the 
staff of that dignitary to elicit, if possible, the points in 
respect to the latter two symbols which still remain 
doubtful. But in regard to the identity of Om there can 
be no question whatever. 

L. A. Waddell. 


Ob[Extal Xumismatic.s 

The medal of the Royal Numismatic Society has this 
year been presented to Dr. Oliver Codrington in recognition 
of his long and important services to Oriental Numismatics. 
Many articles have been published by him in our Journal, 
that of the Bombay Branch, and in the JSluviismatic 
Chronicle. His Manned of Musahnan Nnmismatics is 
widely known. 


■TEAS., 1910, p. 1'205. 


- .JRAS., 1900, p. 478. 
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The Quatrains of Abu Sa’id s. Abu ^air. Edited 
from a beautiful MS. belonging to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, by Maulavi Abdul M^ali (JASB. for 
1909). ^ 

The Maulavi has done well to publish these cpiatrains, 
for some of them are beautiful, and the whole series of 
228 tetrastiches is interesting on account of the author’s 
having been one of the earliest mystic poets of Persia. As 
remarked by Dr. Ethe,i Abu Sa’id, whose proper name 
was Fazl Ullah, is the first Oriental who devoted his 
powers to the service of a mystical pantheism, and may 
justly be regarded as the real founder of the Persian 
quatrain. For tliough Rudagi and others used the 
measure, Abu Sa’id was the first to develop it and make 
it the exclusive vehicle of a poet’s thoughts. He was born 
at Maihana, which seems to be the Miania of Johnston’s 
map, a village in the district of Dasht Khawaran, in the 
north-east corner of Persia. It apparently was not far 
from Nadir Shah’s birthplace, or from his famous fortress, 
and was situated among the mountains. It is stated by 
Rieu that Mahna, i.e. Maihana, was also the birthplace of 
the poet Anwai'i, who was about a century later than Abu 
Sa’id. Abu Sa’id’s birth took place in December, 9C7 A.D., 
and he died in January, 1049. He was educated and 
spent several years at Merv and Sarakhs, and also visited 
Nishaptir, Mashhad, and Ainul, but he spent thirty - years 
in seclusion at his native village, during which time he is 

' He is noticed by Chardin, and described as the founder of Sufiism 
(vol. v, p. 15.3, of 1723 ed. ). At p. 15 of the same v olume Chardin seems 
to refer to Umar Khayyam. He calls him Omarel Ssufi, and says he was 
a gnomic writer. 

^ The Atfrdr says seven years. 
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said to have done notliing but repeat the words “ Allah, 
Allah ”, night and day, until the very walls repeated the 
sacred name. And it was at Maihana that he ended ^ his 
long life. He was a precursor of Umar Khayyam, who 
was probably his junior by half a centuiy, but if Umar 
was, as Hr. Pickering supposes, of the school of Abu Sa’id, 
he was one whom his teacher would have abhorred. Had 
they been contemporaries, Abu Sa id would probably have 
denounced him even more than he did Avicenna. For 
there is no evidence that Abu Sa id had any tincture of 
science, or that he had any sjunpathy with Umar Khayyam’s 
spirit of revolt and intidelitj’. On the contrary, he was, 
and still is, regarded as a saint, and .some of his verses are 
employed as charms for the cure of diseases, e.g. Xo. 198 = 
45 of Ethe. See also Rieu's Cat., ii, 826^ Xo. iv. It was 
on account of his sanctity that Faridu-d-din ‘Attar 
included him in the following century in his Biographies 
of Saints. Xo such place does he a.ssign to that “ large 
intidel ” Umar l^ayyam. Abu Sa’id really was a Sufi 
in temperament and in mode of life, though from two 
quatrains, slightly varying in form, which appear in the 
British Museum MS. Add. 7822, and also- from Xo. 72 
of the collection under review, it seems that he did not 
always regard hiimself as belonging to that order. 

“ The Sultan says, ‘ Mine is the full treasury,’ 

The Sufi, ‘ Mine is the woollen garment,’ 

The Lover, ‘ Mine is the hidden wound,’ 

I and my soul know what is mine.” 

In reply, however, to some one who asked him what 
was the essence of Sufism, he said, “ Suppress all that is 
in the brain (all desires), give all that is in thy hands, 
start - not at whatever befals thee.” To another who 
asked him where he could find God, he replied, “ Where 

* Airar, pp. 443 et seq. 

The word is najahi, The A«7-dr, p. 373, of Zhukovsk}'’s ed., 

has naraiiji, “do not grieve,” but there is the variant najahi. 
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liave you sought Him that you could not hud Him ? If 
you had taken one honest step in search, j'ou would have 
seen Him in eveiything that you heheld ” (Tazkiratu-l- 
Aidiya). 

Though at one time the Musalman commonalty had 
doubts about his orthodoxy, and the women pelted him 
with tilth, all Abu Sa’id's biographers say that he was 
ail ascetic and a deeplj’ religious man. But his over- 
strained pietism could not fail to produce a reaction, and 
so he was succeeded hi’ I^mar Khayyam, who hears the 
.same relation to Abu Sa’Td that the author of Ecclesiastes 
does to the Psalmists. It is possible that as a j’oung man 
Abu Sa’id may have felt, like Martin Luther, the joys of 
Weill, Weib, und Gesang, and one or two of his quatrains 
may be evidence of this, but there is no sign of blasphemy 
iii his verses. In oue, addressed apparently to a girl of 
Taraz, a lost city of Turkestan, famous, like Arles, for the 
beauty of its women, he say.s — 

“ Lamp of Taraz, since I saw thy face 
I do no penances, I fast not, I pray not. 

While with thee, all profanity {majdz) is prayer ; 
While without thee, all prayer is profanity.'’ 

It seems possible that the expression Ammu’-i-tutvz does 
not mean “ Lamp of Taraz ", but “■ Lamp of Beauty ’’ or 
“Ornament of the Lamp’’. It may also refer to some saint 
of Tai'az, and not to a girl. Certainly, the quatrain has 
a mystical air, and this view is corroborated by the 
circumstances under which, according to Jami, it was 
uttered. For he represents it as having been .spoken 
by Abu Sa’id on his death-bed, after he had recited 
a religious quatrain of which the first line was “ In the 
path of Oneness (Jydnujl) there is neither Faith nor 
Infidelity ”, and also after he had recited and expounded 
the quatrain which he wished to be pronounced over 
his bier. The word /,«/■ in the second line of the “Lamp 
of Tai'az” quatrain seems to have the technical meaning 
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of ascetic exercises, such as holding the head downwards, 
scourging oneself, etc. See the Tazl'initu-l-Aiillyd, ii, 
324 and 328, XichoLson’s edition. But it is also used 
in the sense of deeds, not words ’’ in the quatrain for his 
funeral, as his explanation of his meaning, in Jaini’s 
work, shows. 

In another quatrain Ahu Sa'id taunts the Hindu with 
his worship of the cow. He tells him that, if his eye 
cannot see God, it would be better for him to worship 
a maiden of 14, who in her beauty resembles the moon 
of the fourteenth day of the month (the full moon). 
Sun-M'orship, he says, is better than worship of the cow- 
stall. There are also some quatrains in praise of wine, 
but probably these are to be understood in a mystical 
sense. 

I subjoin some prose translations of the quatrains. 

No. 1 of A. Wall, 65 of Ethe. 

“ The world to Jamshed, the Sultan, and the Great Khiln, 

To angels Glory, and to Heaven’s gatekeeper Purity, 

Hell to the Bad, Paradise to the Good, 

To me my Love, and my soul to my Beloved.” 

No. 7. 

In the ka’aha, if your thoughts are astray 
Your devotion is false and the ka’aba a church ; 

Be your heart with God and be you in a pagoda, 

Eejoice, for ’twill lie well with you at the last.” 

No. 36, 5 of Ethe. 

’ The (jJidzI strives after martyrdom, 

Oblivious that Love’s martyr is greater than he ; 

How will they appear on the Resurrection-morn, 

The one slain by his foe, the other by his friend ? ” 

No. 64, 50 of Ethe. 

0 God, send life’s nourishment to all living things ; 

Send divers favours from the table of Thy bounty ; 

Send from the cloud-nurses the milk of rain 

For the parched lijis of the daughters of the fields (the plants).” 
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No. 98. 

“ Sometimes they call me a bead-telling ascetic, 

Sometimes they call me a reprobate and a tavern-haunter ; 

0 woe for my hidden nature 

Should they call me what I really am ! ” 

With tliis Xo. 19 of Ethe may be compared. 

Xo. 109. 

“ O God, leave nought in my heart but Thee ; 

Leave no dust of desire in my eyes. 

1 said again and again, no good work comes from me ; 
Mercy, mercy bestow upon me.” 

Xo. 120, 36 of Ethe. 

“ My sins were in number more than raindrops. 

And from shame I had cast down my head. 

A voice came saying, ‘Peace, dervish. 

Do thou thy part. We do ours.’ ” 

In the third line A. Wall has shcidba^, “ rejoice,” but 
Ethe has said, and this agrees with the British Museum 
MS. and seems preferable. 

Quatrain Xo. 49 of Ethe is a fine one and is not in the 
Maulavi’s collection — 

“ Till the soul be freed from earthly bonds 
The pearl may not enter our being’s shell ; 

The head’s cup of desire cannot be filled. 

For never may an inverted cup become full.” 

The last line is a conceit based on the resemblance 
between the cranium and a cup set upside dowm. I should 
never have understood the allusion had I not remembered 
an interview I had nearly fifty years ago with a Mufti 
or Muhammedan law-officer who was retiring from the 
world. Discoursing on the vanity of human wishes he 
said, pointing to the crowui of his head, “ The head is an 
inverted cup, and so can never be filled or satisfied.” The 
last two lines of the quatrain occur in Umar Khayyam’s 
quatrain Xo. 179, p. 120 of Wliinfield’s translation, 
2nd edition. But if Umar really stole them, and the 
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lines be not a copyist's interpolation, he lias marred 
them ill the stealing, like as Caiiiphell is said to have 
done with Blair's line about angels' visits. For instead ol' 
//rntYts. desire. Umar's cpiatrain has in the third line the 
somewhat inept word khvAo . melancholy, or madness. 

The following ipiatrain. Xo. 57 of Ethe. is not in Abdul 
Walt's collection : — 

“Possible to flush the cheek of a saint (shaiUi) with wine: 

Possible to sound the Armenian's goii." in the ka'aba : 

Possible to import true religion (Islam) from Europe ; 

But not possible wholly to comprehend Thee." 

In the second line Dr. Ethe follows his ilSS. by reading 
ha qaini}. ■■ with a crowd," and this has been taken by 
Mr. Pickoring to be an allusion to the small dimensions 
of the ka'aba. But the reading in the British Museum 
MS. i.s naqfif:. that is, the wooden gong still used in 
Eastern churches, and this makes a much lietter sense. 

Xo. 197, 45 of Ethe, beginning 

“ 0 Thou, m presence of whose Attributes 
High and low are bewildered", 
is remarkable because used as a charm when there is an 
attack of fever. See Khaztna M.s/ii/d, ii, 229, and tin* 
t^aflnaii-l-Aalnj<j. under the article Abh Khair. 

Quatrain Xo. 122, beginning 
'■ I cast tire with my own hands into my granary ,. 
was, as BadayunI (Lowe, ii, 200) tells us, often quoted by 
Abul Fazl, and is to be found in the second book of the 
Akharvdmu and in the Ain-i-AkhurT. Xo. 109, beo-innine 

' i~i Cl 

“ I have not the good fortune to commune with the friend ”, 
is also (ptoted by Abfil Fazl, Akharndma, ii, 388. 

The merit of introducing the (juatrains of Ahu Sa id 
to the \Yestern world belongs to Dr. Ethe, who, in two 
valuable papers^ read before the Bavarian Academy in 

See also Dr. Ethe s article on “ The ^lystic and Didactic Poetry of 
Persia in (reiger & Kuhn .s G-Vimflnss rfer /raiuV/ie)! PhUoloqif, vol. 
p. 27.T 


II. 
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1875 and 1878, gave an account of the poet, taken chiefly 
from the Haft Iqllm, and (juoted ninety-two quatrains, 
furnishing at the same time metrical translations. These 
papers were the foundation of Mr. Pickering’s article in 
the Xational Rt'i u w for March, 1891. Maulavi ‘Abdul 
MAli is not the first person to publish the quatrains in the 
East, for it appears from Dr. Ethe's article in Geiger and 
Kuhn’s Gi'unilriss, p. 275. that a series of yan:^ e lyenartig 
(characteristic) tjuatrains of Abu Sa’ld was published at 
Tehran in lithograph in 1277 a.h. (^1830-1). This 
publication I have not seen. Maulavi ‘Abdul M"ali 
projKjses to publish hereafter a prose translation of the 
((uatrains along with notes and a biography. I hope 
that he will soon be able to do this. M’hen doing so 
he will doubtless collate the MS.S. of the quatrains even 
more than he has already done, and will add to their 
number. He should also omit No. 94, for it is not by 
Abu Sa'id, but by his teacher Abu-l-Qasim Gurgani, that 
is, of the district of Jurjan {Ta:kirdtii-l-AuUyd, Nicholson’s 
edition, ii, 323). 

In 1899 Professor Zhukovski published at St. Petersburg 
two volumes dealing with Abu Sa’id's life. The first 
volume consists of a lengthy biography called the Asrdr-i- 
Tauhld ft Maqdindt al-^aikh Ahl Sa’id, written by 
a descendant of the poet named Muhammad b. al- 
Manawwar al-Mailnmi, aud of a short commentary by 
another writer on one of Abu Sa’id’s ([uatrains. The 
second volume contains a shorter biography of Abu Sa’id, 
and is entitled J/dldt u Sakkndn S. Aba Sa'id Fad 
UllaJi. It is based on a MS. in the British Museum, 
Or. 249. P^nfortunately for me, though the texts are 
in Persian, the introduction and notes are in Russian. 
The Anrar consists of nearly 500 pages, and I cannot say 
that I have read the whole of it or of the Hdldt. As far 
as I have gone, however, the two volumes, which seem to 
have been most carefully edited by Professor Zhukovski, 
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are, I think, tedious and wanting in intei-est. Probably 
the cream of them has been given by Faridu-d-din Attar 
in his Tazlu'dtu-l-AnUiid. They do not say much about 
Abu Sa id's poetiy, tlioiigh a few quatrains of no greater 
importance are quoted at p. 428 of vol. i. At p. 251 ^ 
there is an interesting account of an interview between 
Avicenna and Abu Sa’id at Xishapur. They discussed 
together in private for three daj's and three niglits. 
At the end each was asked ly his disciples what he 
thought of the other. Avicenna said, " Whatever I know 
he sees”; and Abu Said said, “Whatever we see he 
knows. ’ It is added that Avicenna became a disciple of 
the saint, and witnessed his miracles. We are told in the 
As'i'dr that Abii Sa’id’s father was called Babii (said to be 
a title for a wandering monk) Bit-al-Khair, and that he 
was a druggist by trade. He was in the habit of attending 
a weekly service in Maihana where a number of dervishes 
met, and listened to or took part in hymns and then 
spent the rest of the night in dancing. On one occasion 
Abu Sa’id s mother begged her husband to take their son 
to the meeting so that the glance of the dervishes might 
fall upon him. He did so, and the child heard the preacher 
read a mj’stical hymn in praise of the religious life, which 
was rapturously received by his auditors. When he came 
home Abu Sa id asked his father what was the meaning of 
the hymn, but he was curtly told that the understanding 
of it was a matter with which he had nothing to do. 
It was after the deaths of his father and mother that 
Abu Said went out into the wilderness for seven years. 
At one time, according to Abu Sa’id s own account, he was 
greatly reverenced bj" the countryside, the husks of his 
gourds were sold for twenty tfetur.'-’, and the droppings 
of his camel were gathered by some of his followers 
and rubbed on their faces and bodies. But there came 

' The story is also told in the Hcl/at, p. 68, and at p. 6,i ibid, there is 
given a letter of Abu Sa'id's to Avicenna. 
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a reaction. He wa.s accused of lieresy, and the failure of 
the crops was asci'ibed to his malign influence. When he 
was praj’ing in the mosque, the women would get on the 
roof and throw tilth on him. 

When he was on his death-bed his followers asked him 
what ver.se should be recited over his bier. He recited 
in reply — 

“ l^ubtar anclan jahan azin ch bud kar 
Dost bai'-i-dost raft u yar bar yar 
.An hama anduh bud, u in bama shadi 
-An hama guftar bud u in hama kardiir.'' 

“ AVhat within the universe can be better than this ? 

The friend has gone to the friend’s bosom, the lover to 
the loved. 

All that was sorrow, all this is joy ; 

All that was talk, all this is act.” 

The above is taken from the Asriir, p. 445. The 
quatrain is given, with some variations, in the Nu fahdtu-l- 
Uns and the Sa finuu-l-Auliyd. 

The Asrdi' was dedicated to Ghiasu-d-din b. Sam, who 
is interesting to Anglo-Indians as being the brother and 
supporter of Shihabu-d-din, the Ghoride prince who 
compiered India. It seems probable that the book was 
not written till 1180, or even later, for in the dedication 
Ghiasu-d-din is styled Abu-l-Fath, a title w'hich, according 
to D’Herbelot, he obtained on account of his victories, the 
most of w'hich occurred after he had been twenty years 
on the throne. If this be so, Profesisor Zhukovski may 
be ^vrong in supposing that Fai'idu-d-din ‘Attar boriwved 
from the Asixir. Under any circumstances Faridu-d-din 
had little need to borrow from the author of the Asrdr. 
He \vas born near Nishapur in 513 .A. H. = 1119-20, and 
was probably the older man of the two. One at least of 
his stories, namely, that about Abii Sa’id and the hot loaf, 
I do not And either in the Asmr or the Hdldt. Professor 
Browne notices that the A.s'rtir refers to the death of 
Sultan Sanjar, which shows that the book Avas written 
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not earlier than 552 a.h. or 1557, for that is tlie date of 
Sultan Sanjar’s death. The inference miuht Ix' carried 
still further, for at p. 451 of the A^rdi' mention i.s made 
not only of Sultan Sanjar'.s death, but also (d’ two defeats 
sustained by hi.s nephew and successor. Sultan iMalinuid. 

The preface of the author of the d'/d/’ is interesting 
on account of its pathetic description of the sutterings 
of the inhabitants of North-Eastern Persia at the hands 
of the Ghazz or Turkamans. It .states that in Maihana 
alone 115 of the descendants and other relatives of Abu 
Sa'id suffered martyrdoin. At p. 119 a story is told to 
illustrate the dislike of bigoted Mohammedans to Abu 
Sa’id, and to show how victoriously he overcame their 
prejudices. He was then in Xishapur, and there was 
an Imam there who was always abusing and cursing 
Abu Said as a heretic. Nevertheless Abu Said resolved 
to visit him, and having ordered his horse he sent 
a messenger to let the Imam know lie was coming. The 
latter replied that Abu Sa’id had nothing to do with him, 
and bade the messenger tell him that he should visit 
instead tlie Christians’ church, as that was his proper 
place. The day happened to be Sunday, and so Abu 
Sa id took him at his word and went to the church. 
The Christians (TursJdn) were all assembled there, and 
marvelled at his presence. Inside the church were the 
figures of the A irgin Mary and Jesus Christ, and the 
congregation was worshipping them. Abu Sa'id cried out, 
“ You say that you and your Mother are Divine ; if 
Muhammad and his religion are true, fall down at once 
and worship God.” Immediately the figures fell to the 
ground with their faces pointing towards the ka’aba. 
rile result was that forty Christians tore oft their girdles 
{ziiinCi.r) and became Mohammedans, and that the Imam 
begged Abu Sa id’s forgiveness.i Though, as I liave said. 

This story is also told, with some unimportant -iariations, by 
Faridii-d-din 'Attur ; see Nicholson's edition, ii, 333. 
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the is not generally interesting, the account of 

Abu Saids last illness and death (pp. 443 seq.) has its 
charin. After his last appearance in the pulpit lie bade 
them saddle his horse, and then he mounted and went 
round his native village and took leave of every spot and 
every tree in it. especially of every place where he had 
prayed or sate in retirement. Doubtless, like St. Columba 
in Iona, he took leave of his horse also, and gave his 
blessing to the \ illageis and their tields. 

Profess(jr Zhukovski's book was re\ iewed by Professor 
Browne in our Journal bjr 1900, p. 352. The same 
scholar has also given a notice of Abu Sa’id, and metrical 
translations of .some of his quatrains in the second 
volume of his Lifcrnri/ Hhtory of Persia. There is 
also an interesting article on Abu Sa'id by my friend 
Mr. AVhintield in the Calcutta. Beriew of April, 1890. 

Until the appearance of Zhukovski's volumes the fullest 
account of Abu Sa'id in Persian was that in the Ta.zkirdUi-l- 
Aullyd. ii, 322. of Faridu-d-din. who was a druggist, just 
as Abu Sa’id 's father was. There is also a sympathetic 
notice of Abu Said in Prince Dara Shikoh’s Safina. 
There is a somewhat lengthy account of Abu Sa’id in the 
Xafah<ltu-l-Uns, p. 192, of Newal Kishore's edition, and 
there is a reference to the saint at p. 189 of the same 
volume. 

The commentary on one of Abu Sa id's quatrains at the 
end of vol. i has the merit of brevity. The quatrain begins 
with — 

“ The Haris formed line to behold my Darling, 

Heaven’s gatekeeper smote his palms in surprise.” 

Dr, in Mr. Whintield’s translation — 

“ The Hurls stood in r<anks my Love to see, 

And Rizwan clapped his hands in ecstasy.” 

And it is said to be u.sed as a charm in case of deadly 
sickness. 
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The commentator says he was mueli puzzled to under- 
stand the appropriateness of the verse, hut that at last he 
understood it as follows. A truly pious person, he says, is 
delighted to die, because then there will be no longer a bar 
to union with the Beloved (God). This quatrain dwells on 
the happiness of such an union, and so pleases and exalts 
the apparently dying man. Joy, say the phj'sicians. 
relaxes the tension of the bodily elements and produces 
sleep, and so is a means of I’estoring the patient to health, 
or, at least, of lessening his sutierings. 

But the commentary is surely an instance of misplaced 
ingenuitj’, for it seems very doubtful if the quatrain is 
a mystical utterance. Jami, himself a poet and a mystic, 
gives ill the Xafahdtii - 1 - Uns a much more natural 
explanation of the (juatrain, and of the reason why it 
should be regarded as a charm for the removal of sickness. 
He says (p. 195 of Newal Kishore’s lithographed edition, 
Cawnpore, 1893) that the saint’s reader, Abii Salih, fell ill. 
Probably he was a youth, such as the neophyte to whom 
the Venerable Bede was dictating the last verse of his 
translation when on his death-bed. Naturalljq the aged 
saint — he was 1,000 months old, that is, he was 83 years 
4 months old when he died — was much grieved at his 
disciple’s illness. So he called to Khwaja Abu Bakr, his 
children’s tutor, for paper, pen, and ink, in order that he 
might dictate something for the benefit of Abu Salih. 
He then recited the quatrain in question, and the Khwaja 
having written it out, it was taken to Abu Salih’s bedside 
and laid upon his face. On the same day he recovered 
and went out. I cannot believe that what Abu Sa’id 
dictated at such a .solemn moment was a frigid piece of 
mysticism. I would therefore translate the last two lines 
of the (piatrain thus : — 

A dark mole threw a veil over his countenance, 

The ascetics {abdid) in alarm took into their hands {chang) 
the Holy Book.” 
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The word khcd, a mole, may also mean a veil, and 
the word in the fourth line is cliaiKj, “grasp,” and not 
jung, “battle,” and the meaning is that the ahdal or 
abdfds took refuge in the Koran against being dazzled by 
the young man's beautj’. It is quite possible that the 
young disciple was the “ lamp of Taraz ” of the other 
quatrain, for the two seem to liave been composed about 
the same time. The idea of a beauty hiding her face lest 
it should be too dazzling (the “ vultus nimium lubricus 
aspici ” of Horace) occurs also in quatrain 3 of Abdul 
Wall's collection — 

“ Yestreen that Moon combed her tresses, 

She laid a musky curl over her face ; 

By this device she hid her beauteous cheek 
So that no profane person might recognize her.” 

Presumably the abdals are the men of insight who 
could perceive the beauty maugre the veil, and so were 
obliged to have recourse to their scriptures for protection. 
The use of the quatrain as a charm in time of sickness is 
probably more due to the happy eftect it had on Abu Salih 
than to its supposed mj'stical meaning. 

H. Beveridge. 


Mediaeval Sinhalese Art. By Ananda K. Coomara- 
SWAMY, I). Sc., Fellow of University College, London. 
Printed under the care of the author at the Essex 
House Press, Broad Campden, Gloucestershire, 1908. 

This admirable monograph by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy 
relates chiefly to the Sinhalese arts and crafts of the 
eighteenth century, and it may be that exception will be 
taken to the term “ mediaeval ’ in the title of the volume. 
The author's reason for adopting it is explained in his 
“ Foreword ”. Mediaeval conditions, he says, survived in 
full force in Ceylon until the British occupation of Kandy 
in 1815, and what he actually de.scribes is the work of 
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Sinhalese craftsinen undei- mediaeval conditions, mainly 
as those conditions survived in the ei^'ldeeiith century, 
and, in a lesser degree, even to the present day. hether 
the title, hotvever, correctly describes the contents of the 
volume or not, the latter will be found to be full of 
substance and variety. Indeed, it would liardl}’ have 
been possible for the author to treat his subject more 
thoroughly or comprehensively. His object has been not 
merely to figure and describe specimens of the work of 
Sinhalese craftsmen, but to provide his readers with 
a picture of the environment and conditions in which 
those craftsmen worked ; and he has omitted nothing 
which could help to make that picture complete. The 
first chapter of the book summarizes the political history 
of the Sinhalese, and introduces us to the more important 
monumental remains of the island. Then follows a well- 
thought-out dissertation on the social economy of the 
people in the eighteenth century, to which is added an 
appendi-K on education and books. This leads on to an 
account of the artificers and their guilds, and in the 
appendices to this chapter Dr. Coomaraswamy deals at 
length with the teaching of drawing in Ceylon, with the 
Xetra Hahgal 3 ’a ceremony’, with the tenant holdings of 
artificers, with 4 ihara grants, and with Yisvakarma. 
Chapter iv is devoted to an explanation of all tlie chief 
elements in Kandyan decorative art, the names u.sed by 
the craftsmen themselves being given and the majority 
of the inutiffi freeljf illu.strated. This closes the intro- 
ductory chapters, and the author proceeds to describe 
sj'stematicallj' and in detail all the various arts and crafts 
to be found on the i.sland ; architecture ; wood- and stone- 
work ; figure sculpture ; painting ; ivory, bone, horn, 
and shell-work ; metal-work and jewellery ; lac- work ; 
earthenware ; weaving ; embroidery ; and dy eing. Finally, 
he sketches the history of Sinhalese art from its first 
beginnings down to the present da^’, grves a lengthy 
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olossary and index, and c-lose.s the volume with tifty-three 
plates of illustrations beautifully reproduced and carefullj- 
described. 

The value of such a complete monograph to art students 
and arehasolou'ists can hardly be over-estimated ; it will 
also prove of o'reat use, as the author ha.s intended it 
should, to anthropologists and students of sociology and 
folk-lore. Dr, Coomaraswamy protests that scholarship 
has not been his aim in writing this work, and that anj' 
pretensions to finality are out of the question in such 
a pioneer effort, Xo doubt there is much yet to be learnt 
and much to be written about this particular branch of 
Indian art ; yet. in spite of his modest disclaimers, it is 
likely to be a very long time before a more solid or, 
on the whole, more scholarly work is produced in the 
.same held. 

That Dr. Coomaraswamy holds extreme views on many 
questions connected with Indian and Sinhalese art, and 
on the subject of British admini.stration in the East, is 
known from Ids previous writings. Unfortunately, these 
views rather obtrude themselves again at the beginning 
of the present volume, and it may be that, after perusing 
the Foreword, some readers will be diisposed to close the 
volume and lay it aside, ilay I warn them, therefore, 
tliat the body (d the work cannot be judged by its intro- 
duction ? Dr. Coomaraswamy’s prejudice against England 
as the ruling power in Ceylon is not difficult to understand, 
and mat’ well be forgiven on the .score of his patriotism. 
So, too, may his lack of appreciation of Western art, for 
which he appears to have little real sympathy. The only 
pity is that he should feel him.self constrained, particularly 
at the outset of a work of this kind, to give such uncom- 
promising expre.ssion to his convictions. 

The same prejudice against the We.st manifests itself in 
the concluding chapter of his book and its appendix, where 
he discourses on the oiigins of Indian art — a subject with 
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which he is obviously less familial' than with Sinhalese 
art. In this (juestion he follows the lead given by 
Mr. Havell, and contends that in its spirit and aims 
Indian art is fundamentally ditl'erent from Greek art, and 
that the influence which the latter exerted on it is an 
almost negligible factor. Indian art long stood in need of 
champions against those writers who, wholly misunder- 
standing its genius and creative power, persi.sted in judging 
it by the .standards of classical art and in denying to 
it all independence and individuality. One cannot but 
feel sorry, however, that in attacking this older school 
of critic.s — already, be it said, sufficiently discredited— 
Dr. Coomaraswamy should go to the opposite extreme. 
For, bv doing so, he undoubtedlv weakens a good case and 
gives a handle to his opponents for justifiable criticism. 
Let me take, for example, his special pleading in support 
of the proposition that Giindharan art played no part in 
evolving the ideal type of the Buddha. One of his 
arguments is to the effect that literary evidence proves 
that images existed in India before the Gandhara epoch, 
but that such images were invariably made of some 
precious metal or of some impermanent material, and have 
not, consequently, been preserved to us. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
is unaware, apparently, that there are stone images in the 
round in India of a date long anterior to the Gandhara 
sculptures. The.se stone images, however, though executed 
on a grand scale and brought to a high technical finish, 
have little affinity with the ideal typos of post-Gandharan 
art, and consequently they militate directly against 
Dr. Coomaraswamy's theory. That many of the divine 
types of the Gupta and later ages possess a great dignity 
and impressiveness is, or ought to be, beyond dispute. 
But, surely, it is po.ssible to appreciate their beauty to 
the full without decrying the cla.ssic art which helped 
to pave the way to their creation. If Indian art owed 
nothing to Hellenistic influence in the invention of these 
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types, how comes it that there is no trace of such types 
having existed in India before the advent of that influence ? 
I do not wish to imply that Greek art pointed the way 
to transcendentalism. That was a peculiar quality of 
Oriental art, and the Greeks themselves would, no doubt, 
have ridiculed the idea of suppressing physical beauty in 
order to express the beauty of the soul. But the 
conclusion to which all the evidence at present available 
leads us is, that it was under the influence of Hellenistic 
iconism that the chief standard types of the Buddha were 
first evolved, and that it was I'eserved for Indian artists 
to infuse those types with their own .spiritual conceptions. 
Of a truth, it was no i-eproach to Indian art that it was 
able thus to borrow forms and ideas from the Greeks. On 
the contrary, it was its particular merit that it had strength 
enough to convert those forms and ideas so completely 
to its own purpose without losing its own vitality and 
character in the process of assimilation. 

J. H. Marshall. 


Michael Jax De Goeje. Par C. Sn’ouck Hukgroxje. 
Traduction fran^aise de Madeleine Chauvin ; avec 
portrait. Leiden ; Brill. 

The life of a scholar, especially one passed throughout 
in peaceful labour at the same Lbiiversity, offers little in 
the Avay of adventure. It is not. therefore, surprising that 
Profe-sHor Snouck Hurgronje has found it possible to give, 
in tbis memoir presented to the Amsterdam Academy, 
within the compa.ss of seventy-two pages an admirable 
sketch of the personality and achievements of the late 
Professor JI. J. He Goeje, his predecessor in the Chair of 
Arabic at Leiden. 

De Goeje wa.s born in 1836, the second son of a country 
clergyman, in the Frisian village of Dronrijp, the native 
place also of Sir L. Alma Tadema. One of eight children. 
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his early life was for many years a struni^le with 
insufficient means. His father ilieil in January 1854. 
Jan, in August of that year, was admitted to the 
University of Leiden as a student of theology, and on 
the death of his elder brother Bernard in 1S5G the burden 
of providing for tlie education of his remaining brothers 
and sisters devolved to a large extent upon him. In 1856 
Jan, finding that he liad no vocation for the clerical 
profession, pas.sed from the faculty of theology to tliat of 
literature ; and in the same year he commenced the 
■serious .study of Arabic with Reinluut Dozy, the celebrated 
historian of the JIussulmans in .Spain, and one of the 
greatest Arabic .scholars of hi.s day. His studies were 
pursued in concert with \V. H. Engelmanii (wliose early 
death in 1868 was a great hrss to Arabic learning) and 
our own William Wright (+ May 1889). to whom 
De Goeje was bound by the mo.st intimate ties of friend- 
ship. But of all those whose fellowsliip he enjoyed the 
greatest was Theodor Xoldeke. who, already a Doctor, 
spent tlie winter from October 1857 to March 1858 in 
the study of the great W arner Collection of Arabic MSS. 
at Leiden. From 1858 to his death in May 1909. for 
more than half a century. De Goeje maintained an acti\e 
correspondence witli Xoldeke : and this memoir owes 
much to his letters to his In’other scholar, who generously 
permitted the writer to make use of them — carefully 
preserved as they were almo.st from the first to the end 
as a sacred memorial of fraternal affection and intimate 
interchange of ideas. 

De Goeje obtained his Doctor’s degree summd cum 
lav.de in October 1860. Already, in 1859, lie had been 
appointed Adjutor Iatei‘ 2 >uetis Lcgati Warner laui ; in 
1860 he was named Extraordinary Professor, and in 1869 
he became, on the departure of De Jong for Utrecht, full 
Profes.sor and Iiderprev Leyati Warneriani. In 1877 
his title was changed to that of Professor of Arabic, and 
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he held this post until, in 1906, he retired on attaining 
the age of 70. 

His first original work was his dissertation of 1860, an 
account of the Xorth-AVest of Africa (al-Maglirih), taken, 
in text and translation, from al-Ya'qtibi, one of the earliest 
of Arabic geographical writers. Thus was determined 
from the outset one important field of his activity, the 
study of Arabian geograph}’. His great Bibliotheca 
Geo(j raphorum Arahicvriim (1870-94), in eight stately 
volumes, includes all the most important works of the 
third and fourth centuries of the Hijrah on this subject, 
which, as Nbldeke observes, is “ in many respects the 
most brilliant department of Arabic literature”. All of 
the authors treated were furnished with complete indices 
and glossaries, and of one (al-Muqaddasi) a second edition 
appeared in 1906. In addition he produced, in 1866, in 
collaboration with Dozy, an edition of that part of Idrisi’s 
great work, named after the Norman king Roger II of 
Sicily, dealing with Africa and Spain, with text and 
translation, notes and glossary. 

Side by side with geography the kindred study of 
hi.story occupied him from an early date. In 1868-6 he 
published his edition of al-Baladhurl, the most important 
source of information for the early conquests of Islam. 
This was followed, in 1869-71, by the HistoiH- 

corum Arabicorum, in two volumes. In the following 
year he began the preparations for the second great 
enterprise of his life, the monumental edition of the 
Annals of Tabari, which fills thirteen volumes of Arabic 
text, with two more containing (1) an introduction and 
glos.sary, and (2) the indices (1879-1901). In this work 
he was aided by a number of collaborators, among them 
his lifelong friend Nbldeke ; but nearly one-sixth of the 
text (1,553 pages out of 10,108) was prepared by himself, 
and of the whole he had the editorial supervision, while 
every proof passed under his hand; and to him alone is 
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due the immense labour of preparing the introduction and 
glossary (803 pages') and indices (708 pages). To Tabari 
he added the work of his eontinuator 'Arib, edited by 
himself in 1897. 

In the held of poetry, he published, in 187.5, the Biiccin 
of Muslim ibn al-Walid, a poet of the second century of 
the Hijrah ; and in 1904 he edited the Book of Poetry and 
Poets, by Ibn Qutaibah. 

The work of his life was the production of texts, rather 
than the exposition and discussion of results in a European 
language : and in this held he became, and will remain, 
the Master of all the Arabists of his time. For this there 
were two reasons : the hrst and the more important was 
his conviction of the necessity of establishing, as the 
foundation of all accurate study, the best possible versions 
of the original sources. The record of the exploration of 
Oriental history and literature teems with uncorrected 
errors, false deductions, hasty and premature generalizations. 
For these, with the few and imperfect texts available, the 
writers to whom they are due are not severely to be 
blamed. But De Goeje felt that before any great edifice 
could be planned and built it was necessary to supply 
better material ; and to this his activity throughout his 
life was devoted. For tran.slations, in the great mass of 
texts to be edited, he had no time. The second reason 
was (as he once said to the writer of this notice) that, 
although he wrote fluently in Latin, and was also master 
of an excellent pedestrian style in English, French, and 
German, he felt that oilginal composition in his native 
Dutch appealed to but a small circle of readers. Notes 
and coniptes rendus in an alien language were easy to 
put together ; but true literary work could be done only 
in one s own mother tongue. For this reason he confined 
himself, in elucidating his texts, to introductions, notes, 
and glossaries. 

One great region of his activity was the full and ready 
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assistance he gave to others. Of his great master Dozy 
he edited a number of postliumous works, and was the 
most important contributor to the SxippUment des 
Dictionnaires Arahes. For his deceased friend AVright 
he completed the Kamil of ad - Mahurrad (part xii, 
critical notes, 1892), and he I'evised and issued the third 
edition of the Arabic Gj’umwKtr (1896-8), besides preparing, 
for the Gibb Trust, a second edition of his Travels of Ibn 
Jidtair. But, as Professor Snouck observes, “besides the 
enormous amount of work for which he was himself 
responsible, de Goeje had in addition to correct, in the 
last resort, almost all the critical editions of Arabic works 
which appeared during his time.” How helpful he has 
been those only know who have experienced his unfailing 
kindness and generosity.- 

His last great enterprise was the planning and starting 
of the Encyclopmlia of Islam. To this failing health 
prevented him from personally contributing, except the 
article on “Arabia”, vol. i, pp. 367-77 ; but the lines of 
the work were laid by him, and he cheerfully undertook 
the ungrateful task of inviting contributions and corre- 
sponding with Governments and Academies. 

Professor Snouck gives a list of 272 articles and minor 
contributions from his hand to journals. Proceedings of 
learned Societies, encyclopaedias, and reviews ; and it is 
probable that even this list is not exhaustive.^ “ These 
admirable editions of Arabic works, with their apparatus 
of te.xtual criticism, their indices, their glossaries and 
introductions ; all these memoirs and articles on literary, 
historical, and geogi’aphical subjects ; all these essays 
published on festal occasions, these biographies and 
reports — speak to us of an inexhaustible ardour for work, 
of conscientiousness, patience, penetration, of knowledge 
enlarged from day to day ; they speak to us also of 

^ The libt contains no mention of the important article on “The 
Caliphate '’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica^ 11th ed., vol. v, pp. 23-54. 
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a goodness of heart, of a modesty, and of a simple straight- 
forwardness which nothing ever impaired. ' 

Honoured and respected hy all, surrounded by att'ection 
and returning to the full the affection of his friend.s, his 
life, simple and .strenuous, was beautiful and happ\’ ; and 
the final passages of the memoir give touching and fitting 
expression to this conclusion in language which, in its 
restrained pathos and dignity, recalls in some degree the 
closing sentences of the Agricola of Tacitus. 

The French translation of Professor Snouck's work is 
admirably done, and — to a foreigner at least — does not 
read like a rendering from another language. 

C. J. Lyall. 


The Sahityadaepaxa of Ylsvaxatha Kaviraja. The 
text with an Introduction and English Notes by 
Pandukaxg Vaman Kane. Bombay, 1910. 

This is an edition for the use primarily of the university 
student in India of Paricchedas I and II and of that part 
of Pariccheda X of the Suliiti/adai’iHiHa which deals with 
Arthalamkaras. IMr. Kane has e\idently been at great 
pains to explain the text, he has consulted with care 
the Alamkara litei-ature, and he has certainly succeeded 
in rendering the SilJtlfiin.darjKind. less difficult to follow. 
This is what he has aimed at, and to criticize his work 
from the basis of the requirement of a strictly .scientific 
edition would be out of place. But it is to be regretted 
that a more modern transliteration ha.s not been adopted. 

It is Mr. Kane’s wish to interest in the study of Sanskrit 
rhetoric not only the student but also the general reader, 
but it may be doubted if Visvaniltha’s work will achieve 
this result. It is true that Yisvanatha is by no means 
destitute of judgment; his definition of poetry as 'i-arntmuka , 
“ consisting of sentiment,” is no doubt faulty, but it is 
decidedly' more to the point than Mammata’s, preferred 
by Mr. Kane (p. 1.3), which defines a Kavya as adoftau 
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■siihddrtJuitc saijiindv unala mJirti ininah kvdpi, and 
Yisvaniitlia’s criticisms on adomu are both sensible and 
ingenious. But Yisvanatha's textbook sufter.s, as do all 
work.s on Alamkara, from the author's devotion to sj’stem 
and the inordinate love of subdivision, which insists on 
a rigid classification, obscuring the essential similarity 
of the examples classified under sub-heads. A simile is 
a simile, and as a figure of speech there is not the slightest 
ditference between a simile carried out by the use of 
particles like yutlid, vd, or ira, and one carried out by 
the use of tidya compounded with the object of comparison; 
and minute subdivisions, like Mammata's sixteen classes 
of luptopamdj and nine of pdriiopa.md — subdivisions which 
Yisvanatha does not fully accept — are of no real interest 
or value. No doubt rhetoricians’ rules serve only to aid 
analysis, but when based on broad considerations they 
are invaluable as assisting the appreciation of poetry ; but 
the Sanskrit writers on Alamkara have clearly lost all 
taste for literature in their search for minute distinctions 
and in their far-fetched analyses of expression. The 
ver.ses most admired by the rhetoricians seem to us frigid 
or stupid and their criticisms on them pointless ; to take 
an obvious example, the verse cited by Anandavardhana 
as a model of Dhvani (iiyalkdro hy ayain eva me yad 
arayay> tutrdpy amu tdpusah\ so ’py atraica nihanti 
rdksasaliulam jlcaty alio Rdvanah \ dhiy dhik cliukra- 
jitam pirahodhitavata kiin kumbhakanjena rcT | svurga- 
y rdmafikdv duijfhanavrthocchrniail! kim etair hhnjuih ||) 
is a poor and mechanical production, but nothing can be 
more absurd than the ridheyuvimarsadosa found in it by 
the rhetoricians in the position of ayam after nyakkdruh , 
although ayam is subject and not predicate. 

In a brief introduction Mr. Kane adduces the evidence ^ 

’ The older dating vas about lAoO A.i>. : see Weber, Indian Littratun, 
p. ‘231, n. 244 ; ilaedonell, Saiifh'if Liloafure. p. 4.34 ; Eggeling, India 
Oflice Catidoi/ue, p. 337. The uncertainty of the tradition is noted by 
Oldenberg, Dit Lilt-rafur dm altui Iiidieii, p. 205, u. 1. 
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for the datiiic of Visvanatlia in the fourteenth century. 

O »• 

There exi>ts at Januau a iMS. of T:)S4 a. it., and Visvanatha 
mentions the king Alavadana, i.e. the Sultan 'Alau-d-Bin, 
who was poisoned in lol5 a.d. or rather loKi A.D. More- 
over, Visvanatha quotes from the icZo of Jayadeva 

(tir.st half of twelftli century); the X ijCnjalm •otmd Tijoli of 
Udayana, whom Mr, Kane identities with a pupil of 
Govardhana, a contemporary of Jayadeva and author 
of the Arijijsdpfati . and dates in the first half of the 
twelfth century A.D. ; the A/(On/,v7;-c.so)’rnsru of Rtiyyaka 
(probably after 1150 a.d.),^ and the Xaliodldyucurita 
of Sriharsa (about 1170 a.d.).- while his grandfather, 
Karayana, was a contemporary of Xarasimha, King of 
Kalihga. It is true that there were several Narasiinhas." 
but the total evidence is quite adequate to fi.K the century 
of Visvanatha’s work. But the date and identification of 
Udayana can hardly be correct, for reasons which we have 
given elsewhere.'* 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Arch.eological Sl rvev of India. Vol. XXXV: Akrar’s 
Tomr, Sikandra. Allahabad, 1909. 

This is a handsome volume and a valuable record of the 
building erected by Jahangir to his father’s memory. The 
photographs and plans are excellent, and the technical 
details, of which I am no judge, arc full, and are, I presume, 
perfectly correct. The literary part of the work is less 
satisfactoiy, and is not so accurate or informing as it 
should be. This seems partially due to the unfortunate 
circumstances under Avhich the book has been prepared. 
Mr. Edmund Smith, the primary author of the report, died 

* Cf. Buliler, AV(s/a/aV TtVyjor/, pp. .11, (iS. 

- See .TBRAS, .x. :3I seq. ; ,xi, 27!) .secj 
See Fleet, Bofnha?/ I, h. 4!):i seq, ; Bhanchirkar'.s note in 

introduction to K, 1’, Trivedi's edition of the Ehlrnli. 

■* See .IRAS, l!)OS, pp. r)22 '•eq. 
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before his iiiamiscript 'was ‘‘ little more than a rough 
preliminaiy draft ", and his successor, Mr. Xicholls, left 
the department before he could see the proofs through 
the press. 

On p. 2 it is stated that Sher Shah was '• succeeded by 
a .son and grandson ". But the grandson was a boy of 12. 
and was almost immediately murdered by his maternal 
uncle Mubariz Khan, who took po.s.session of the throne, 
and became known by the name of ‘Adali. On p. 11 
it is stated that one of the tombs at Sikandra is that 
of a daucrliter of Jahangir. It should have been added 
that her name was Sultanu-n-Xisa, and that she was 
Jahangir's eldest child and the full sister of the unfortunate 
Khusrau. She died at Agra in September, 1646 (see 
JRAS. for 1908, p. 164). Her aunt Shakaru-n-Nisa, who 
is also buried at Sikandra, lived to a great age and died 
in Shah Jahan’s reign in 1652. She was the wife of 
the Badakh.shan chief Mirza Shahrul^. As regards 
Aurangzebs daughter the poete.ss Zebu-n-Xisa, referred 
to in the report, she was buried, according to Beale, near 
the Kabuli gate of Delhi. In Appendi.x; I, p. 28, an 
account of Aram Bilnu, one of Akbar’s daughters, and the 
full sister of Shakaru-n-Xisa, is given as if it were the 
writing of Jahangir. The passage occurs in Saiyid 
Ahmad's edition of the Tilzuk, but it is not by Jahangir, 
but by a late writer named 3Iuhammad Hadi, and is 
verbally copied from the Iqbdlnunui, p. 225. The .statement 
that “ she departed (in the same condition) as she had 
come into the world ” simply means that she died un- 
married. In writing of Mirza Sulaiman Shikoh it might 
have been mentioned that he was a di.stingui.shed Urdu 
poet (see Gar 9 in de Tassy, iii, 172). He died at the age of 
82. The translation “ de.scendant of the .spiritual guide 
of the world '’ is wrong. It is Sulaiman Shikoh who is 
called mur^idzada-i-affnj, i.e. “ pupil of the horizons ”, the 
allusion being either to his .scliolai’ship or to his spiritual 
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guide. At 13 . 32 the epithet Al>u-1-Ghazi given to Akbar 
is explained a.s meaning tliat he was the fatlier of 
Jahangir. But surely Abii-l-Ghazi merely means one 
possessed of the dignity of a Ghazi, that is, a Ghazi. 
When Sultan Husain Baiqara of Herat was stj’led 
Abu-l-Ghazi Bahadur, there can have been no reference 
to his sons, who never did any fighting. Xor could the 
historian of the Moghuls, Abu-l-Ghazi of Khiva, have got 
his title from any allusion to his son, who was a mere boy 
when Abu-l-Ghazi died. The point of the last couplet in 
■Abdu-l-Ilaqq's venses about Akbar is rather lo.st by the 
omis.sion to point out that the allusion is to Akbar's title 
after death, Ar.sh Ashiyani, “ Nested in Heaven.” The 
word denizen " is “ bird ” in the original. 

The translation of Jahangir's account of Akbar's tomb 
in Appendix I is stated in a note to p. 7 to be a literal 
one. But the last words of it. People called the building 
after me, are quite wrong. The meaning of the original 
is simply '■ The}’ reported to me ” (that the cost of the 
building was so and so). See the Taziil', p. 73, and 
Elliot’s History of Indio, v, 320. Instead of the coarse 
tran.slation at p. 33, “ Time has the cup in the hand, and 
the corpse on the back,” the rendering should have been 
Time hath in his hand the cup, [equivalent to hour-glass] 
and on his shoulder the bier ’. 

Another instance of mi.stranslation is on p. 31, where 
1. 30 is rendered “ How well .said the eloquent sage [the 
poet Sa’di], in the jewel of whose wisdom he found 
a treasure ”. The correct translation is, “ How well said 
that perfect critic (of life), who gathered a treasure out 
of the materials of knowledge.' 

It is satisfactory to learn that Mr. Smith was able to 
di.spose of the myth about the tomb in the ciypt of the 
Briradari's having a cross engra\ed on it. It is almost 
Certain that it is not tlie tomb of a wife of Akbar, but 
there does seem to be .some e\idenco that Akbar had 
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a Christian wife. See p. 324 of the Tazulc, where 
Jahangir states that a daughter of ‘Abdu-1-IIai, an 
Armenian, i?t wrvia' in his father’s harem, and that 
Akbar afterwards gave her in marriage to I.skandar the 
Armenian, Ijy wliom she had two sons. 

With reference to Jahangir’s vi.sit to his father's tomb, 
it might have been noted that he paid atiother visit to it 
in the fourteenth year(p. 278 of Tuzuk). On this occasion 
he was accompanied by all his ladies. Apparently the 
building had been completed by this time, for he speaks 
of it as being very gi-and. According to the report, p. 14, 
Finch visited the tomb about IGll, but according to the 
Imperial Gazetteer, xxii, 3G3, the visit was paid in 1G09. 

Father Botelho states that when he saw Sikandra in 
Shah Jahan’s time there were many portraits in the 
ve.stibule, and that among them he recognized the like- 
nesses of the Jesuit fathers who had introduced Christianity 
during Akbar’s reign. See Father Hosten's paper on “ The 
ilarsden ilSS.”, JASB. for 1910, p. 457. 

H. B. 


The TahdIj! at-Tahoib of Ibx IIajar al-'A.sqalaxI. 

Ilaiderabad (Deccan), 1325 -7 a.h. 12 vols. 

Through tlie generosity of Sayyid Husain Bilgrami 
I have before me this monumental work on traditionists, 
the last volume of which has Just issued from the press. 

The author explains in the preface that his work is 
a critical extract from the Tahdib of al-Mizzi, and that he 
was induced to Miite this work because he found that 
ad-Dahabi in his work on traditionists, which also has the 
title Tahdib at-Tahdib,^ had dealt very partially in dealing 
with the biographies he had .selected, and that he intends 
to treat the subject with impartiality. Then he gives 
a list of the abbreviations used and the arrangement of 

' Extracts from this work have heen published by A. Fischer, 
l^ioijmphitn ron Oeirahrsmdiinwn ih-i Ihn Ipiitq. Leiden, 1890. 
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the hiogTaphies ■which follow. This sliort introduction 
nils the first seven pages ; then the biographies follow in 
fairly strict alphabetical order, e.g. Ahmad lieads the letter 
Alif and Muhamniad the letter Mini. The contents of the 
twelve volumes are as folloM's ; — 

I. Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Halid Abu Ali al-^Iausili — 
Tauba Abu Sadarja al-Ansari al-Basii. 961 biograpliies. 
516 pages. 

II. Thabit b. al-Ahnaf — Hakim b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd- 
Allah b. Qais b. ilahrama b. al-Mutallib al-Qurasi. 790 
biographies, 454 pages. 

III. Ilammad b. Usama b. Zaid al-Qurasi — Sa'wa al- 
Mahri, grandfather of Ma n b. ‘Abd ar-Kahman b. Sa'wa. 
912 biographies, 488 pages. 

lY. Sa'id b. Aban al-M'arraq — Dumaira ad-Damri. 
801 biographies, 464 pages. 

V. Tariq b. Asyam b. Muhammad al-Asga‘i — ‘Abd- 
Allah b. Abi-l-Muhill al-' Amiri. 664 biographies, 891 
pages. 

VI. ‘Abd-Allah b. Muhammad b. Abi Saiba Ibrahim 
b. ‘Uthinan b. Huwasta al-‘Ab.si — ‘Abda b. Abi Lubaba 
al-Asadi al-Ghadiri. 951 biographies, 463 pages. 

YII. ‘Ubaid-Allali b. ;il-Ahnas an-Xabai Abu Malik 
al-Kufi al-Hazzaz — ‘Umar Maula Ghufra b. ‘Abd-Allali. 
852 biographies, 507 pages. 

^ III. ‘Amr b. Aban b. 'Utliman b. ‘Attiin al-Amawi al- 
Madani — Laith b. ‘Asim b. al-'Alii’ b. Mughith b. al-IIarith 
b. ‘Amir al-Haulani al-IIaddfidi Abu-l-IIasan al-Misri. 
<835 biographies, 470 pages. 

IX. The Mul.iammadun. Muhammad b. Abiin b. Tmran 
b. Ziyad b. Xasih (or Sfilili) as-Sulami — iluhammad b. 
Yusuf an-Xasa'i (followed by two M. whose fathers’ names 
are not known). 888 biographies, 54(j pages. 

X. Al-Mildi b. Muliammad b. MasTid al-Gluitiqi at- 
raimi Abu Mas'ud al-Misri — Xij’ar b. Mukrani al-Aslami. 
887 biographies, 494 pa^es. 
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XI. Hai'iin b. Ibrahim al-Ahwazi Abu Muhammad 
al-Basri — Yunus b. Yu.suf b. Ilimas b. ‘Amr al-Laithi al- 
Madani. 871 biographies, 458 pages. With this volume 
the biographies of the men end. 

XII. The Kuna in alphabetical order, pp. •2-2S4 ; the 
Abna', pp. 284-817 : Ibn Ahi, pp. 817-18 ; Ibn Umm, 
p. 818 ; Xisbahs. pp. 319-62 ; Mubhamat, pp. 362-96. 
11 (urtcn in alphabetical order, pp. 897-492 (first names to 
p. 458, tlien Kuna and Mubhamat to p. 492). Here the 
work ends. Tacp-iz, pp. 494-7, and the biography of Ibn 
Ilagar, with a list of his works, pp. 498-504. This 
volume contains 3.048 notices on 504 pages, and the whole 
work contains 12,455 notices on 5,750 pages. 

The aim of the author is to establish the identity of all 
traditionists mentioned in the Isnads of the six canonical 
works on Muhammadan tradition, gi'’ing in each biography 
the principal authoiities (but not all) of each traditionist, 
as well as his principal pupils, and wherever possible the 
date of his death. He also gives short notices concerning 
their trustworthiness, corrects errors, and, as a special 
feature of his work, he claims the mention of the names 
of relatives, who are also known as traditionists. 

Ibn Ilagar states in the Hatinxa, vol. xii, p. 493, that 
Hahabi completed the composition of his work in 712 a.h. 
after having worked at it for seven years and eleven 
months, and that he (Ibn Ilagar) completed his redaction 
on AYednesday, the 9th of Gumada II, 808 a.h. 

It will be seen from the scope of this work what 
valuable service the Haiderabad Society for the Publica- 
tion of Arabic AYorks has rendered to Arabic science, and 
to that of Muhammadan traditions especially. The paper 
and execution also are much superior to those of the earlier 
issues from the same press. I am confident that the 
publication of this work will be highly appreciated by all 
students of Arabic, and it is to be hoped that the works 
issued from the press at Haiderabad will become more 
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^'enenilly known in Europe. We wi'-li tlie uiidertakiii”', 
wliicli has unlocked already .so many treasures lying in 
Indiati libraries, every success pn- the future. 

F. Kkexkow. 


\V. H. Valextixe, Moderx Coppeu Coixs of the 

Mlhamuaoax .States. With 77 plates and (3 maps. 

London: .Spink i: Co., 1911. lO-s. (3d. 

Muhammadan copper coins have not hitherto received 
the attention which their historical interest deserves ; 
collectors and writers on numi.smatics, with the notable 
exception of the late Mr. C. J. Rodgers, have been as 
scornful of them as was al-Makrizi. It can hardly be 
denied that they are not so attractive as their intrinsically 
more valuable contemporaries : they are usually more 
carelessly struck and in poorer condition, but the chief 
cause of their neglect has been the want of aids to their 
study. The object of the present work is to lemedy this 
defect and to encourage the study of Oriental coins by 
providing a book which Avill enable a person ignorant 
of Arabic to obtain all particulars of anj’ specimens he 
may have. The work contains seventy-seven plates of 
coins accompanied not only by the transcription, but also 
by the transliteration and translation of theii- legends. 
It is divided into a number of sections, each of which 
has an historical intro<luction and a map illu.strating the 
Hunts. The cost of printing such a Avork in the ordinary 
way Avould luiAe been prohibitive ; the example of the 
Berlin Catalogue of Oriental C<jius has therefore been 
followed and the Avhole AA'ork, te.xt as AA^ell as plates, has 
been lithijgraphed. Thanks to the remarkable neatness 
with which the author ha.s prepared his manuscript, the 
result is (piite as plea.sant to read as a printed book, and 
there are no printers’ errors. The author has .spared no 
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pains to collect coins to illustrate his book : besides the 
Bi’itisb Museum Collection, numerous private collections 
have been examined and many rare and interesting coins 
brouglit to light. 

The title “ Modern Muhammadan Coins ” gives ratlier 
a limited idea of the scope of the work, wliich begins with 
the coinage of the Othmanli Murad I, and comes down to 
the present day. Going from west to east, the author 
describes in convenient sections all copper coins with 
legends in the Arabic character, that have been struck 
from Turkey and Morocco to the borders of China, with 
the exception of India, which it is proposed to treat of 
in a separate \-olume. The series of Othmanli coins is 
particularly tine and will be found of great value, though 
the author's rigid adherence to liis geographical arrange- 
ment rather breaks up the series. The coins of the petty 
dynasts of South Arabia are mostly published for the first 
time. The author has collected a remarkable series of 
the autonomous copper coins of Persia : their types are 
of special interest ; the majority appear to be zodiacal in 
origin, but some, like the Sword of Ali, are of religious 
origin, while others, like the bull and stag, may be traced 
back to Achmnienid times. The Afghan series includes 
a number of rare coins struck by the Mughal emperors at 
Kabul. The final section of the work gives a full account 
of the bilingual and trilingual coins of Chinese Turkestan. 

Besides the usual indices the work contains a list of 
mints, numerous genealogical lists, metrological notes, 
tables of the Arabic and Georgian alphaliets and numerals, 
and a list of Arabic words occurring on coins with trans- 
literation and translation. The volume is, therefore, much 
more than a mere catalogue of coins ; it forms a most 
valuable introductory textbook to Muhammadan numis- 
matics and should do much to encourage this study. 
Mr. Valentine has earned the gratitude of all interested 
in Oriental coins, and we trust the reception of this work 
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will be such as to encoui-agc him to proceed with his 
proposed volume on similar lines on Indian coins. 

J. Allan. 


The MasnavI. B 3 - JaL-LLL' D-Din EllmI. Book II, trans- 
lated for the first time into English pro.se by Profes.sor 
C. E. Wilson, University College, London. 2 vols. 
Vol. I, Translation ; ^'ol. II, Commentary. Cr. 8 vo. 
Probsthain & Co., 1910. 

Students of Per.sian and students of comparative religion, 
especially those of the latter who have devoted some 
attention to that mystical tendency characteristic of the 
Oriental religious mind, will congratulate themselves on 
the means for further study which these two volumes of 
Profe.s.sor Wilson otter them. 

It is indeed strange that as yet no complete translation 
exists in any European tongue of a book which, as 
Professor Pizzi in his Storlu della Puesia Persiana points 
out, serves as a text for all Oriental mystics from the 
Ganges to the Bosphorus, and which is certainly, in spite 
of many obvious defects, not only the masterpiece of the 
poetical genius of its author, but is one of the noblest and 
greatest works in Persian literature. 

The Mathnavi is on the whole not an exceedingly difficult 
poem so far as translation and .superficial understanding is 
concerned. Its author, Jalfdu’d-Din-i-Kumi, writes simply 
and without linguistic aft'ectation. His individual verses 
are direct, concise, flowing, and wonderfully expressive. 
It is the subtlety of his thought, the abstruse allusions, 
the incoherence of the matter that constitute the real 
difficulty, as well as the fact that he presupposes that the 
reader has already made considerable advance along the 
8 ufi path. 

Though there is no complete version, there have, hoiv- 
ever, been various attempts at translating portions. The 
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magiiiiicent Song of the Reed, as Palmer calls the intro- 
duction to the ilathnavi, has always attracted and defied 
the skill of versifiers. Rosen and Redhouse and Whinfield 
have made the most sustained etlbrts as yet ; the first two 
in verse (Redhou.se translates Book I only) and the last in 
an abridgment of tiie complete work in prose. Professor 
Wilson in his preface suggests that a translation of the 
Mathnavi should be in prose ; and certainly unless the 
translator himself be a poet, or at least have fully 
mastered the technique of English versification, that is the 
better course to follow. His regret that Redhouse did not 
ti-anslate into prose is quite justifiable, for that translation 
is neither poetry nor good verse. Yet it should not be 
impossible poetically to render the Mathnavi. Rosen’s 
German translation is good ; and both Professor Browne 
and Professor Nicholsorr have shown how excellently in 
Errglish verse Persiair verse not less abstruse and mystical 
than that of the Mathnavi may be given. 

Professor Wilson's translation is in prose. He has giverr 
an excellerrt literal and accurate rendering. His aim has 
beeir to set forth the meaniirg pure and simply without 
any preterrsion to style. Persiair scholars will recognize 
how well he has succeeded in doing so. This desire, 
however, has led to some incon.seijuential slips : to mention 

two, the words (vol. i, p. 184.) “ tJiick stone”, 

and (p. 250) “ Look reiteratedly at this celestial sphere ”, 

^ rather on the English ear, 

when “ heavy ” and “ repeatedly ’ or simply “ again and 
again ” would have served as well. 

The texts on which the translation is based are those of 
a Turkish translator and of the Turkish commentator 
Anqiravi. There are, however, a number of verses found 
in other texts (they may or may not be interpolations) 
which would have been worth while incorporating in the 
translation. The eleven abyat found in some texts 
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beginning with the words ;i, “■ througli love,” do 

not, I think, merit reduction to tliree. But a thoroughly 
critical text of the Mathnavi is a desideratum. 

Yol. ii of Professor Wilson's work is most important. 
Yhth infinite labour and diligence he has explained 
practicallj’ every difficulty to be met with in the text. 
He has pressed into his service Turkish, Persian, Urdu, and 
Arabic commentaries, and the result is that the darkness 
of the subtlety and ob.seurity of the thoughts and allusions 
of Jalalu'd-Din has been lightened as only such a thorough 
method and laborious work could lighten it. The com- 
mentary takes the form of notes on difficulties as they 
occur in each verse. One could have wished that he had 
confined his explanations to the commentary, but his 
evident desire that the meaning should not be mistaken 
has led him to what one must think is an excessive use of 
parenthetical suggestions and additions in the text itself. 

The two books, as already intimated, are not meant for 
beginners in the study of Sufiism. The Mathnavi is no 
systematic treatise ; it was written for those already 
disciples. Hence, unless one has acquired some knowledge 
concerning fiufiism elsewhere, much of the excellency of 
Professor M ilson’s work, both of the translation and 
commentaiy, will fail of proper recognition. The work 
is one to be studied, jiot read merely. Profe.ssor Horn 
well says, with regard to the Mathnavi as a whole, “ In 
einem Zuge hintereinander soil es auch nicht gelesen 
werden, bruchsttickweise wird es seine grosse Wirkung 
auf den Leser nicht verfehlen.” Otherwise the reader 
without the magic of the syllables of the Persian will 
paj’ no- heed to the warning of Jalalu’d-Din himself — 
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and miss the '■ hair ”. If he do. the blame will not attach 
t(j Professor ^Yilson or his work. 


J. S. Haig. 
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RaPPORTEX VAX DE COMMISSIE IX NeDERLAXDSCH-IxDIE 
VOOR OUDHEIDKUXDIG OXDERZOEK OP JAVA EX 
Madoera, 1908. Albrecht & Co., Batavia; M. Nijhoft', 
’s Giavenliage, 1910. 

This annual report of the Archasological Survey of Java 
and Madura, issued by the Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen, is chiefly concerned with the 
Residenc}^ (or administrative area) of Kediri, though it also 
contains supplementary information relating to Madura, 
Surabaya, and Madiun. It enumerates and describes 
a large number of antiquities, the most interesting being 
perhaps the bas-reliefs on a ruined temple at Panataran. 
The descriptions are supplemented by quotations from the 
works of earlier authorities who had written on the 
subject. The Panataran bas-reliefs, of which illustrations 
are given at the end of the volume, appai’ently represent 
scenes from the Ramayana, and attest the widespread 
popularity of the old Indian epic ; it has had a consider- 
able influence on Indonesian literature, and various 
recensions of it exist in Javanese and other Indonesian 
languages. 

o n 

A few other objects of antiquarian and artistic interest 
are illu.strated in the plates accompanying the report, and 
among them a fine statue of Durga deserves special 
mention. The number of .statues of Hindu deities 
enumerated or described in the report itself is very large, 
fiiva, Durga, and Ganesa figure very often ; Visnu, 
Parvati, Laksmi, and Brahma also occur. Besides these 
there is a fair sprinkling of Mahajmnist Buddhist 
divinities, such as Amitabha, Aksobhya, Manjusri, and 
Padmapani. If we may draw any inference from their 
relative numbers, it would seem that the prevailing form 
of faith among the people was Hinduism, though in some 
places Buddhism was no doubt the fashionable religion. 
The latter seems to have been much favoured at times in 
Court circles. But it plays a very small part in Bali, 
jR.\s. 1911. 56 
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wliei’e the conditions of inediajval Java liave survived to 
this day. In any case the Buddhism of Java accepted 
the Hindu deities as Bodhisattvas, and tliere was much 
fusion between the religions. 

It is regrettable that there are so few plates in this 
volume relatively to the large number of objects described 
in the text, and also that there is nothing to connect the 
illustrations with the descriptions. As the former do not 
face the text, one has to hunt through the latter in order 
to identify any object. On plate 102 there is an illustra- 
tion of an inscribed stone (apparently de.scribed on p. 43, 
No. 63) which has not been deciphered. As the lettering 
seems to be sutEciently clear, I presume the difficulty in 
deciphering it must be due to the use of abbreviations. 
Another inscription, of no very great intrinsic interest, is 
dealt with at some length (pp. 273-6). 

Considering that the bulk of this volume is concerned 
with the antiquities of a single Kesidency only, one is 
deeply impressed with the wonderful wealth of Java in 
archaeological material. Much of it is unfortunately in 
a state of hopele.ss dilapidation and decay. It is worth 
noting that in many cases the sacred sites and images are 
objects of veneration to the neighbouring villagers even to 
this day. But the legends they tell about them have as 
a rule little or no relation to their original import: the con- 
version of the Javanese to the JIuhammadan religion which 
they now profess, imperfect as it may be in some respects, 
has sufficed to blur and confuse their old traditions. 

C. O. Bl.vgden. 


Sprachyergleichexdes Char.vkterrild eixes Ixdo- 
XESisCHEX Idiomes. (Reiiwai'd Brandstetters Mono- 
graphien zur Indonesischen Sprachforschung, vii.) 
Luzern: Buchhandlung Haa^ 1911. 

o o’ 

The Indonesian idiom illustrated in this monograph is 
Bugis, the language of a people whose homeland is in 
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the south-western peninsula of the Island of Celebes, but 
whose adventurous spirit has carried their influence far 
and wide throughout the Eastern Archipelago, to the 
Malay Peninsula at the one end of it and New Guinea 
at the other. During the eighteenth century these Vikings 
of the Eastern seas raided the islands and the Peninsula, 
and carved out for themselves amongst the rather decadent 
Malay States a number of new principalities, some of 
which their descendants still po.ssess. In the old Johor 
empire, whose centre had shifted from Malacca to the 
Land's End of the Peninsula and thence to the Riau- 
Lingga Archipelago to the south of it, the Bugis pirate 
chieftains played the part of Mayors of the Palace to 
an ancient but effete Malay dynasty, to which they were 
content for a while to leave tlie semblance of royalty 
without the reality of power. In modern times the 
representatives of these high-spirited raiders have in 
their turn dwindled into phantom kinglets under the 
protecting legis of the Dutch or British flag. But they 
have not forgotten their origin, and one of them, the 
late Sultan of Selangor, who in his youth, if fame speaks 
truly, possessed to the full the Avarlike prowess of his 
ancestry, and in old age preserved a singular dignity 
and personal charm, is reported sometimes to have said : 
“ Don’t speak to me of Malays ! I am a Bugis.” In these 
days, however, it is chiefly as prosperous inhabitants of 
their own country and enterprising traders in other 
islands that the Bugis ai’e known ; and their language, 
though neither the vernacular of many millions, like 
Javane.se, nor the limjuii franca of a Avhole island-Avorld, 
like IMalay, has a certain local, and more than local, 
importance. 

It appears plainly from Dr. Brandstetter’s brief exposition 
of its leading characteristics, that Bugis is not exactly 
a simple form of speech. It possesses a fairly elaborate 
system of prefixes and suffixes, the common heritage 
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(more or less being preserved) of all the Indonesian 
lano-uao-es. But to these it adds another system (also 

C »■ 

not peculiarh' its own but much le>s important in some 
other languages of the family) of proclitic and enclitic- 
words. These are pronouns, demonstratives, articles, _ 
conjunctions, particles convej'ing emphasis, or what not. 
But the trouble is that the\' coalesce with the main word 
into a complex kind of word-sentence, within which 
phonetic phenomena of assimilation, ellipsis, interposition 
of a consonant to avoid hiatus between vowels, and the 
like, seem to have free play and singularly increase the 
difficulty of analysing the “ complex ' into its component 
parts. Fortunately the syntax, as usual in Indonesian 
languages, is fairly transparent and straightforward, and 
the phonetic .system is on the whole simple. But even 
so, the language mu.st present formidable difficulties to 
the beginner, especially as its alphabet is one of the most 
inadec^uate kind, a very degenerate descendant of its 
Indian prototype. 

This treatise is not, however, written merely for those 
who wish to learn Bugis, either as a written or a spoken 
vernacular, but rather to set forth its structure for the 
benefit of linguistic students in general. It is a clear, 
comprehensive, and succinct piece of work. The author 
has made a good use of the comparative method, and 
his illustrations are drawn from Old Javanese, Makassar, 
Tontemboan, Bontok, the Kamljera dialect of Sumbanese, 
Malagas^-, and Malay, as well as from Bugis itself. The 
languages chosen are sufficiently typical of the main 
divisions of the Indonesian family, and Dr. Brandstetter 
uses them with his accu.stomed skill and erudition to 
explain the characteristic features of Bugis. Thus the 
work is a valuable contribution to the comparative 
philology of the Malayo-Bolynesian family as a whole. 
And though not intended to replace a specifically Bugis 
grammar, it will certainly make that language easier to 
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learn, if the student is versed in the elements of linguistic 
method. 

To criticize Dr. Brandstetter is always a difficult task : 
his range is wide and liis accuracy and soberness of 
judgment are exemplary. In the present treatise I have 
noticed little to find fault with ; indeed, to review it 
critically would require a preliminary study of the various 
languages which he cites and a mastery of them equal 
to his own. I should not niA’self have instanced Malay 
as a language in which the genitive construction formed 
with the possessive pronoun occurs. That brief statement 
is rather ambiguous ; for while, for example, kuda-nya is 
perfectly typical Malay, such an expression as kuda-nya 
Si All (which I remember to have heard used by 
a Boyanese sais in my employ) is a foreign idiom, derived 
in this instance, I suppose, from Madurese. The usual 
and typical Malay would omit the pronoun. The only 
other thing tliat strikes me as odd is the meaning “ near ” 
given to madoh in Old Javanese ; if I mistake not it 
means “far just as doh (= Malay does in modern 
Javanese. Presumably this was a mere slip which some- 
how escaped correction, for the sentence in which the word 
occurs is rightly translated, the phrase tan madoh dahat 
i^(dai like being rendered “ nicht gar weit von hier’’. 

C. O. Blagden. 


OiusEPi’E DE Lorenzo. India e Buddhismo Antico. 
2' edizione, riveduta e notevolmente aumentata 
dall autore. Bari ; Laterza e Figli, 1911. 

After an interval of .seven years Professor de Lorenzo 
has once more carved out sufficient leisure from his pro- 
fessional scientific studies to republish his very charming 
study of Indian Buddhism. The new" issue is considerably 
longer, and is included in the publishers’ “ Library of 
Modern Culture ”. The original volume w’as published at 
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the time of the Russo-Japanese -svar. In his revised 
Introduction the author holds up tlie spectacle of the virile 
and prooressive Japanese, educated for a millennium and 
a half on Buddhist doctrine, more than holdint; their own 
ao-ainst a Western power, as a refutation of the cheap 
theory as to the ■ etieminate immoi)ile East . That theory 
is no doubt unsound. And yet — and yet, smnehow, M’e 
don’t seem to hear the Exalted One ratifyini,^ cause and 
effect with his Sodhn, ^ildhu, Lorenziirfothi I 

The genial author has not. as he tells me. found sufficient 
leisure these seven years to learn to know his texts in the 
original. Hence his book, if revised and enlarged, is still 
a study of Buddhism in translations, i.e. in his case in the 
translations of Dr. K. E. Neumann, almost exclusively. 
For him there is practically but one intermediary between 
Pali and Europe udio deserves to l)e named, and prior to 
whom, before 1S90. there was virtually no one. This 
delimitation of study has its advantages. The narrowed 
data can, with greater ease and clearness, be wrought up 
into a series of images and concepts of a movement and its 
doctrines. And this series is set forth both clearly and 
attractive!}', and, so far as I can judge, with great charm 
of diction. It has also its drawbacks. Somehow the 
“ otherness ” of the Buddhi.st Indian standpoint is softened 
down over much. The founder and his elect seem on the 
whole, as their conver.se and aspirations are here depicted, 
too little distinguishable from a group of We.st European 
patricians. Resemblance, of course, there is and plenty of 
it. And possibly a popular work cannot be better employed 
than in breaking down the Ijarriers of race-aloofness by 
bringing out resemblances in all that is great and good 
and interfraternal in humanity. It needs the wider and 
deeper imjuiry to see points of difference, to make them 
felt, and to hail them as the greater educators. 


C. A. F. Rhys D.wids. 
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K. Seidexstucker. Pali Buddhlsmus ix Ueberset- 
ZUXGEX. Breslau: W. Markgraf, 1911. 

In twenty chapters and 464 pages we have here a very 
laudable and excellently carried out effort at popularization, 
corresponding to the English pioneer work published 
fifteen j-ears ago by Henry Warren. There is this 
difference: BiirJdhism in TransIatlon>< included excerpts, 
too indiscriminatel}' introduced, from canonical and from 
schola.stie Pali. Mr. Seiden.stiicker confines his attention 
to the former sources, and among them entirely to the 
five Nikayas, i.e. to the whole range of the four first and 
to a few books of the fifth. In them he believes he has 
the “ ancient genuine documents of Buddhism face to face ", 
a faith that engenders much peace of mind. But of 
Warren’s book he has evidently not heard. In Part I we 
have fundamental doctrines : four truths, three signs, 
Khandhas, dependent origination, Karma, sinnsdra, 
Nibbana ; in Part II, the path, knowledge, sllu, and 
samdcllii ; in Part III, Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha. The 
all-useful Index is omitted. The work is well compiled 
and carefully printed. There are a few good brief foot- 
notes on renderings, and, in their absence, the Pali word 
is sometimes added. This is e.specially reasonable wher-e 
the renderings, for the most part scrupulously litei'al, are 
free, for instance, in Kdmpfer and Wukrhfiitskenner 
(warrior, tighter, and truth-knower), by which the author 
renders firl,\k)ha and asek{k)}ia (p. 460). I much regret 
the author’s choice. There are few terms in Buddhist 
diction so unambiguous as this, so free from secondary and 
tertiaiy implications. The word is tied so tightly up to 
oikkludi, “to train," that Buddhaghosa introduces not 
a single s 3 nionym 44 ; cf. Childers s.v.). And 

whereas the t<ek{k)ha is occupied with the four Paths and 
three lower Fruits, the asek{k)lai has, besides, won the 
highest Fruit, is an Arahant {Piitj. Fan., 14). “Other 
persons are neither the one nor the other.’’ WhjL then. 
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drag ill “ lighting ’ and “ truth ’’ with a capital W ? 
It was so needless. 

This is, after all, a slight blemish to a good piece of 
useful work. Yet it is on all fours with what has been 
said above respecting the greater value in seeing ditierences. 
Warlike analogies appeal on the whole more to the 
Christian than to the Buddhist. Truth, it is true, 
appeals to both. But the asekha is a sort of glorious 
graduate. 

C. A. F. Rhys D.wids. 


I.iN C. H.iNN.\H, M.A. Ea.sxern Asi.a, a History. 

London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1911. 

Any work that tends to a better understanding between 
East and W est should be hailed with gratitude. Mr. Hannah’s 
history enables the general reader to gain some insight into 
the past of the great East Asian nations, and thereby does 
the cause of inter-racial amity an important service. 

The scope of this volume is ambitious indeed; it attempts 
to outline the story of about half the human race from the 
earlie.st times to the present day. It is obvious that in 
achieving such a stupendous task within the compass of 
.some 300 pages the pictui'e drawn can be at best nothing 
else than a .superficial sketch, yet the author has succeeded 
in making his .sketch more vivid and illuminating than 
many histories of greater elaboration. 

Over such debatable ground as the origin of the Chinese 
race Mr. Hannah wisely treads with caution ; “ po.ssibly,” 
he writes, “ they were connected with the Akkadians 
of the Mesopotamian Valley.” Several writers have 
attempted to trace the Chinese back to a hypothetical 
colony that migrated from the West, but not one has been 
able to adduce convincing proofs of his theories. As 
early as 1764 De Guignes located the cradle of the race 
in Egypt, basing his arguments on resemblances between 
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Egyptian hieroglypliics and Chinese chai-acteis. Some 
later writers placed it in Chaldea. Foremost among the.se 
was T. de Laeouperie, who, though he failed to prove 
conclusively a AVe.stern origin for the Chinese, brought 
together a va.st amount of evidence which effectually 
dispelled their claim to a splendid isolation and a self- 
developed civilization dating from remote antiquity. 

In early times foreign culture made its influence felt 
through the channels of trade, and since the beginning of 
our era this transini.ssion of ideas was aided by a still 
more potent agency — that of religion. Missionaries of 
Christianity (Syrian and European!, of Manichaeism, of 
Islam, and — above all in importance — of Buddhism received 
a welcome in China, where they inevitably became apostles 
not only of their respective creeds but also of their national 
culture. 

Mr. Hannah might well have given greater prominence 
to the subject of Buddhism. As Dr. Eitel said, “ The 
history of Eastern Asia is the history of Buddhism.” 
And when it is remembered that this great religion 
e.xerted a civilizing influence over all the nations dealt 
with in the book under review, and was, moreover, the 
one feature common to the histories of them all, it is 
disappointing to find no more than .some fifteen pages 
devoted to its study. 

With regard to its influence in China, the summary 
given on p. 74 seems hardly adequate, even allowing for 
the limitations of space — 

“ Sometimes favoured, sometimes peri-ecuted by the (Jovernment, it has 
made great progress among the people, introducing Indian architecture, 
evolving the ubiquitous jiagoda from a mingling of styles, and covering 
the country with inona.steries. So umsusceptible to foreign influences, 
however, are the Chinese, that the religion which transformed Japan has 
done little to modify their national character. They almost universally 
affect to despise Buddhi.sm to-day; ‘ The image-maker doesn't worship 
Buddha : he knows too much.’ ‘Not shaven no priest, no priest no 
scoundrel.' " 

During the first nine or ten centuries of our era many 
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thousands of foreign Buddhist priests settled in China. 
They came from the Himalayan States, from Central Asia, 
and from India. Xo donht various motives led them to 
make these arduous migrations, and it is likely tliat desire 
to escape persecution and hope of patronage influenced them 
as much as did disinterested i-eligious zeal. Thev brouo-ht 
with them a knowledge of Indian arithmetical notation 
(learnt from Babylonian sources), of Indian art (copied 
from the Greeks), of astronomy, of astrology, of medicine, 
and of grammar. Translations of Sanskrit sutras led to 
a phonetic analy.sis of the Chinese language and to the 
discovery of the four tone.s, result.s which have left 
a permanent impression on the national lexicography. 
Moreover, the record of Buddhism as introducer of foreign 
culture does not end here. The famous monk Fa Hsien 
{c. 400) was the first of a long succession of Chinese 
pilgrims, who, as we know from inscriptions found at 
Buddha-Gayii, continued for six centuries to journey to 
the Holy Land of the religion. These travellers must 
have carried back to their native land great store of 
alien knowledge — in fact, their writings prove that several 
of them did so. 

A great revival of Buddhism took place about the 
middle of the fifth century and awoke the admiration of 
neighbouring and even distant states. Embassies of con- 
gratulation arrived from ruling princes of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon. But it was not till a.d. .502. the date of the 
Liang dynasty, that the golden age of Chinese Buddhism 
began. It is recorded that the first Liang emperor, who 
eventually adopted the manner of life of a prie.st, pushed 
his veneration of Buddhist principles to such extravagant 
extremes that in .517 he i.ssued a rescript forbidding in the 
official factories the weaving of figures of genii, birds, and 
beasts, lest in the cutting up of the fabric these might 
become mutilated. 

Lo-yang, then the M ei capital, regained its former 
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religious importance, and even rivalled the southern capital, 
Chien-k'ang (modern Xanking), as a centre of Buddhism. 

In the year .526 an event occurred which added to the 
prestige of China in the ej'cs of the Buddhi.st world. 
Bodhidarma, the twenty-eighth successor of Sakj^amuni, 
came and settled in Lo-j’ang, thus transferring the seat of 
the patriarchate from India to China. 

Korean missionaries carried Chinese Buddhism to Japan 
about A.D. 550, and, as Mr. Hanntih points out, laid the 
foundation of it.s civilization and of the wonderful art 
which is to-day the admiration of the Western world. 

In A.D. 618 the great T ang dynasty established itself 
on the Dragon Throne, and a period began which is 
associated with all that is best of China's poetry, music, 
and painting. The debt that Chinese letters owe to 
Buddhism has been alluded to ; the music shows traces 
of Western influence that was probably brought to bear 
through Buddhist intercourse ; and there is no doubt that 
the Greeo-Buddhist art of India dominated the development 
of Chinese painting. 

A strong light upon this last-mentioned phase of 
Buddhi.st influence has been thrown within the last 
twenty years by the remarkable series of excavations 
carried out in Eastern Turke.stan by MM. Klementz, 
Griinwedel, Sven Hedin, Stein, von Le Coq, and Pelliot. 
Their discoveries, viewed in conjunction with those of 
IM. Chavannes, made during his recent archaeological 
survey of Xorthern China, demon.strate in the clearest 
manner the transmission of ancient Jlediterranean art to 
the Far East via A.ssyria, Persia, Bactria, Gandhara, and 
Turkestan. 

A tifth century temple image found by 31. Chavannes at 
Lung-men in Honan illu.strates to what an extraordinary 
extent the practice of indiscriminately copying Greek 
models existed at the time of the great Buddhist revival. 
This tigui'e is endowed by its maker with attributes of no 
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less than three distinct Greek deities. The thi/rfios of 
Dionysus is held in its right hand, the trident of Poseidon 
in its left, while the winged of Hermes crown.s 

its head. 

Enough has been said to indicate the considerable part 
Buddhism has played in the development of Chine.se 
culture. In order to complete m\’ criticism of Hr. Hannah’s 
summary it remains but to add a few words concerning the 
ethical results of the religion. The annals of the church 
in China show a large preponderance of adversity, yet 
persecution has never succeeded, even temporarily, in 
stamping it out. Indeed, during the greater part of three 
centuries Buddhism remained indubitably the predominant 
faith. In view of these facts can it be doubted that this 
exalted code of universal love has effected some ameliora- 
tion of society and some mitigation of Oriental cruelty? 
Further, Mahayanistic teaching disclosed a glorious vista of 
salvation beyond the gra\ e, a prospect denied by Confucian 
materialism. It was just this spiritual function of the 
heretical church that has enabled it to hold its own to 
the present day. Degenerate and corrupt though it be. 
Buddhism in China still occupies a place in the hearts of 
the bulk of the people. 

In outlining the features of the least important of the 
“Three Religions” our author again fails to gra.sp the 
most .salient points. To cpiote the words of Professor 
De Groot : “ If we may a.scribe to Taoi.sm .some merit in 
the life of the human race, it is certainly this, that it has 
endowed East Asia with ideals about a future life of bliss, 
accessible by a first life of virtue and self-abnegation.” 

Exception must be taken to the statement (p. 186) that 
“the title Dalai, a Mongol term meaning Ocean, was 
conferred by the Chinese”. Authorities differ as to the 
circumstances connected with the inception of this title, 
but they agree that it was originated by a Mongol 
chieftain. The donor is identified by Rockhill as the 
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redoubtable Allan Khan, the recipient being the third 
successor of Tsongk’apa, and the date of investiture 1576. 
Waddell gives the name of tlie chief as Gusri Khan, and 
the date 1040, thus making the fifth Grand Lama of the 
established church the fir.st bearer of the title. In 1650 
and on subsequent occasions Chinese emperors included 
Dalai among the numerous grandiloquent titles thej* 
conferied upon the Popes of Lhasa. 

There must necessarih' be many omissions of important 
events in a book with such a wide range as this, yet it is 
probably due to an oversight that no mention is made of 
the fact that on August 29, 1910, Korea was formally 
annexed and became a Japanese province called by the 
ancient name of Chosen. 

W. Perceval Yetts. 


Amurath to AMUR.A.TH. By Gertrude Lowthiax Bell, 
author of The Desert and the Soivn, etc. Illustrated. 
London : W. Heinemann, mcmxi. 

This is an exceedingly interesting book of travels, 
beginning at Aleppo, extending as far as Babylon, and 
endino- at Konia in Asia 3Iinor ; and in its eighteen score 
pages and twelve score pictures the reader will find much 
to amuse and instruct. All those acquainted with Miss 
Lowthiaii Bell’s work know it as that of a born tra\'eller, 
aware, not only of the general interest, but also of the 
literary, historical, and antiquarian value of thing.s. It is 
a book wliich has all tlie charm of the Orient in it, 
enhanced by the fact that the Semitic East has been the 
author’s life-study. 

And of the value of the book there is hardly any doubt; 
it is the work of one going about with the eyes open, intent 
in finding out all that is possible concerning the people 
in whom she, in common with her fellow-countrymen, 
is interested. In the matter of the political changes 
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which have taken place her testimony is disappointing. 
The majority of tlie people of the Turkish empire, it is 
to he feared, were, and are still, not only nnprepared for 
it, bat nnsnited for it. They do not see how the franchise 
can possibly be of use to them. As for the Christians, the 
sects are so hostile to each other that they liave no chance 
of electing a member of their own, and are therefoi’e 
ont\ oted by the Mahonnnedans. They are of opinion that 
a strong hand is needed to gos ern, and they would like 
better a government which they know rather than one 
full, to them, of uncertainties. The hoped-for reforms are 
slow in coming, and the new regime is such an uncertain 
factor. Such sentiments, however, are not to be wondered 
at; they are bound to e.vist in the early years of a political 
change such as that which has taken place in Turkey, for 
a nation cannot be educated for such a thing in advance : 
the majority of the population, ignorant of constitutional 
government, is certain to look upon it with suspicion, 
and even to imagine that things are worse than the}’ 
were before. 

More information is needed concerning Aleppo than is 
at present available. That the city existed during the 
Hittite period seems incontestable from the Hittite lions 
first identified by Mr. Hogarth, of which photographs 
appear in Miss Bell’s book. Whether the name gives any 
evidence of the origin and antiquity of the place, in the 
present state of our knowledge, is doubtful. As.syriologists 
are agreed in regarding it as the Hal man (Hahcun) of 
the Monolith of Shalmaneser II (8.50 B.C.). The pictures 
supplement the historical sketch and description of the 
city most intere.stingly. The authoress left Aleppo through 
“a world of mud”, when the corn was beginning to sprout ; 
but there were signs of another crop — that of the locusts — 
which the natives were making ineffectual efforts to root 
out by destroying their eggs. To all appearance it is 
a promising district for the discovery of antiquities, but 
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it i.s an open question as to wlietiier any of real importance 
will be found except on the sites of the great cities, where 
the architectural remains at least are worth study, if only 
for the sake of the plans of the buildings. The authoress 
points out that Kiepert does not mark the tenth part of 
the existing villages, and tho.se indicated on his maps are 
not alwaj’s rightly placed. 

Corruption seems to be still rife in some places, and 
the conflict between the East and the West, the former 
symbolized by the Semites and the latter by the (more or 
less Europeanized) Turks, still continues. “ Open your 
eyes, O sheikh,” says the Qadi, whose sjunpathies are with 
the townsman who is the sheikh’s opponent. “ Asia, open 
your eyes,” re-echoes Miss Bell. 

Approaching Babylon, the authoress gives a graphic 
account of the bitumen .springs at Hit, .several of which 
she visited. A striking feature of the town, even in that 
land of dirt, is its dirtiness : “ a more malodourous little 
dirty spot I hope I may never see . . . The sun was 
setting as we came down to the palm-groves by the river. 
The tires under the troughs of molten bitumen sent up 
their black smoke-columns between the trees ; half-naked 
Arabs fed the Hames «ith the same bitumen, and the 
Euphrates bore along the product of their labours as it 
had done for the Babylonians before them. So it must 
have looked, this strange factory under the palm-trees, for 
the la.st 5,000 years ; and all the generations of Hit have 
not altered by a shade the processes taught them by their 
forefathers.” 

After that the full de.scription of the glories of ruined 
Ukhedii- come as something mo,st refreshing, with the 
plans and photographs which the authoress gives in such 
profusion. It is a wonderful series of erections of the 
Sassanians, the walls and the palace being of an admirable 
symmetry. The description of this ruin is excellent, and 
excellent also is the discus.sion of its date. 
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The tirst portion of the ruins of Babylon which the 
authoress saw was that which retains even to-day the 
ancient name — the northern palace, called Babil. When 
the German expedition, which has been engaged in 
exploring the site for the last twelve years, will be able 
to attack it, would seem to be doubtful. The}" estimate 
the work remaining to be done on the great palace of 
Nebuchadrezzar as likely to occupy them eight or ten 
years longer — a tale of continuous effort which would 
be well imitated in this country. What a show-place 
for the Ottoman Empire it would have made if its 
structure had not been the quarry for those who needed 
building material for the last 2,000 yeans ! “ Greek, 

Persian, and Arab used it as a quarry, and as you climb 
the stairs of the German house (the headquarters of 
the explorers) you will become aware of the characters 
which spell the king’s name iipon the steps beneath 
your feet.” Whether the great hall be that in which 
Belshazzar made Ids feast or not is uncertain — the 
kingdom was " numbered, weighed, divided ” so long 
ago that tlie tradition has been lost. There, in any 
case. King Nebuchadrezzar must have sat, in the niche 
provided for the tlirone, and all his successors mu.st ha\'e 
made use of it too. There is an excellent picture of 
the great stone lion of Babylon, but the glazed brick 
i-eliefs of the bull and tbe ^ir-ha^.^ay of Babylon, introduced 
by the great king as decoration for the walls at and 
near the great festival-street and the gate of Istar, have 
not come out so well, apparently on account of the 
unfavourable light. The temple of Istar itself the 
authoress describes as raised on a liigh platform and 
commanding the city below. 

But in this enjoyable book there is more than can be 
referred to in a mere book-notice, however complete one 
may strive to make it. And then the pictures. Ctesiphon 
is followed by the architectural beauties of Bagdad ; the 
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walls and the ruined spiral minaret of Samarra, reminding 
us of the pictures of the Tower of Babel in the Bibles of 
old time, cany us on to the divine statue at Tel-Nimrud ; 
the ruins at QaVa-Shergat, Assyria’s old capital, are 
followed by views of Mosul and Xineveh, Assyria’s later 
capital. The writer of this would like to deal with them 
all, but time and space are limited. Manj^ more books 
of this kind from Miss Bell’s pen are probably in store, 
but there is room for other travellers, and such as have 
youth, strength, and the needful funds would do well 
to flatter her in the way which the proverb suggests. 
But to all interested in the near East, whether prospective 
explorers or staj’-at-homes, the advice to give is ; read 
the book, and read at least some portions of it more 
than once. 

T. G. Pinches. 
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^s^OTES of the qtjaeter 

(April, May, June, 1911.) 


I. — Gexeral Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

April 11, 1911. — Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society ; — 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins. 

Don Richard Wijewardene. 

Three nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

Sir George Scott read a paper on “ The Religions of the 
Shan States ”. 

A discussion followed, in which the Rev. F. Penny, 
Mr. Sewell, Mr. Blagden, and Sir Charles Lyall took part. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 9, 1911, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Professor Sarat Chandra Bhattacharya. 
ilr. Akhil Kumar Chatterji. 

Sirdar Nihal Singh. 

One nomination was approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

The Secretary then read the Annual Report. 

Report of the Council for 1910-11 

In the year 1910 the Society mourned the loss of its 
Royal Patron King Edward, who had been a member of 
the Society since 1863. 
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The Council regret to report the loss by deatli of ten 
other members — 


Mr. bheik ^lahomed Ali 
Mr. F. H. Haynes, 

!Mr. Lewin B. Bowring, 
IMr. Donald Ferguson, 
Captain C. T. Hatfeild, 


ifr. ^I. Sakhawat Husain, 
iMajor J. S. King, 

Mr. Vincent J. Kobinsou, 
Mv. Alex. Eogers. 

Mr. E. Fronde Tucker. 


The name of the Right Hon. Lord Lovelace has been 
taken out of the list ; Lord Lovelace died in 1906, and 
his name was left in the list in error. 

The Society has also lost by retirement — 


Dr. D. Anderson-Berry, 

Mr. S. E. B. Bouverie-Pusey, 
Mr. -J. E. Bridges, 

Professor A. Fischer, 

Mr, Sanjiban Ganguh, 

M. J. Grosset, 

Under Rule '2o (</) the f( 
the Society : — 


Mr. T. Hart-Davies, 

Sir .J. J. Digges La Touche, 
Mr. H. D. Graves Law, 

Mr. Terence Zetland Dung, 

Mr. J. P. Rawlins. 

iving cease to be members of 


iliss Shaila Bala Das, 

Professor Hem Chandra I>as Gupta, 
iMr. iM. Krishnamachariar, 
iMr. Mating Ba Hoe. 

His Excellency Sir Abul Kasim Khan, (bC.M.G.. Kasir- 
ul-lMulk. Regent of Persia, was elected during tlie year 
as an extraordinary member. And hfty-seven ordinary 
members were elected, as follows : — 


Khan Bahadur Ahmad Din 
Khan, 

IMaulvi IMakbul Ahmad, 

Mr. H. IM. Anthony, 

IMr. E. E. Ayrton, 

Mr. H. A. Aziz, 

Babu Ras Bihari Banerjea, 
Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, 
Mr. \Yarr6n D. Barnes, 

IMr. M. Eoy Chowdhury, 


Rev. W. W. Cochrane, 

Mr. H. W. Cndrington, C.C.H., 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare, M.A., 
Lady Davis, 

Mr. Alfred lY. Domingo. 

Mr. D. L. Drake-Brockman, 
I.C.H., 

Nawab Framurz Jung,Bahadur, 
Priya Lai Ganguly, Eai 
Bahadur, 
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Mr. S. C. Ghatak, M.A., 

Mr. AY. A. Graham, 

Mr. IV. F. Gunawarcihaua, 

Mr. Krishna Gobinda Gupta, 
C.I.E., 

Mr. Mg. Maung Gyi, 

Eev. J. S. Haig, 

Mr. M’ali ul-Haque, 

Mr. A. H. Harley, M.A., 

Mr. Harry G. Hillas, 

Pandit Hirachand L. Jhaveri, 
Mr. Then Cheng Kong, 

Pandit T. K. Laddu, 

Mr. Bihari Lai, M.A., 

Mr. Shyam Lai, M.A., 

Dr. Y. Lesn>% 

Mr. C. H. H. Macartney, 

Rev. Donald JIacGillivray, 
M.A., D.D., 

Mr. A. B. Miller, 

Maharaja Sriram Chandra 
Bhanj Deo of Mourbanj, 
Rev. J. Arbuthnot Nairn, 


Mr. A. H. Nomani, 

Mr. -T. E. O’Conor, C.I.E., 

Mr. Saw Hla Pru, 

Mr. Hakim Habibur Rahman, 
Ylr. P. J. Richards, M.A.,I.C.S., 
Ylr. E. T. Richmond, 

Rev. Alexander Robertson, 

Ylr. Parames Prasanna Roy, 
Pandit C. N. Ananta Eamaiya 
Sastri, M.A., 

Dr. Edward J. L. Scott, 

Mrs. Alicia Simpson, 

Hon. Tikka Sahib Ripudaman 
Singh, 

Professor Y. Y. Sovani, M.A., 
Dr. D. B. Spooner, 

Baron A. von Stael-Holstein, 
Rev. Father A. M. Tabard, 
Babu Nogendra Nath Yasu, 
Mrs. Elaine M’olker, 

Surgeon ^Y. Perceval Y'etts, 
R.N., 

Ahmed Zeki Bey. 


The total number of members at tlie end of 1910 was 
624, showing an increase of thirty during the year. The 
subscriptions received exceed those of the previous year 
by £.53, and the Journal account shows an increase of 
£24. The receipts show a net increase of £160 over those 
of tlie preceding year. The total receipts over expenditure 
are £290 : £70 of this, being due to composition fees, has 
been transferred to capital account. 

The Journal has appeared regularly, and has totalled 
some 1,400 pages. 

A Subject Index has been made for the books added to 
the Library since the compilation of the Printed Catalogue 
in 1892. 

No volume has actually appeared in any of the three 
series of publications: but the Council are able to announce 
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that Dr. Hultzsch’.s edition of the Meghaduta is practically 
read}’ for publication in tlie Prize Publication Fund, and 
that they have accepted for the Oriental Traiifelation Fund 
an edition by Professor R. A. Xicholson of the collection 
of mystical poems by Ibn al-‘Arabi entitled the Tarjuman 
al-Ashwaq, with a translation and abridgment of the Com- 
mentary, as well as a tran.slation by the late Miss Marjory 
Wardrop of the Georgian poem '• The IMan in the Panther’s 
Skin” by Shot’ha Rust'haveli, both of which will appear 
during the present year. 

The Annual Dinner was held on May 2 at the Hotel 
Cecil. In the absence of the President the chair was 
taken by Sir Mortimer Durand. 

The Public School Gold Medal for 1910 was tvon by 
Mr. C. E. Wade, of Merchant Taylors’ School, for his 
essay on “ The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great ”. 
The presentation of the medal was made by the President 
on May 30. 

The usual Statement of Accounts is appended. The 
Council recommend that a vote of thanks be passed to the 
Auditors — Mr. Keith, Mr. Crewdson, and Mr. Waterhouse. 

The recommendations of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the en.suing year, 1911-12, are as 
follows : — 

Under Rule 29, Lord Reay retires from the office of 
President. 

The Council recommend liis re-election. 

Sir Raymond West resigns from the office of Director. 

The Council recommend the election of Sir Mortimer 
Durand in his stead. 

Under Rule 30, Sir Robert Douglas retires from the 
office of Vice-President. 

The Council recommend in his stead, and to fill the 
other vacanc}’ caused by the nomination of Sir Mortimer 
Durand as Director, the election of 
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The Eight Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, 

Sir Charles Lyall. 

Under Rule 31, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet, and Dr. Codring- 
ton retire from their respective offices of Hon. Treasurer, 
Hon. Secretary, and Hon. Librarian. 

The Council recommend their re-election. 

Under Rules 32 and 33, the following Ordinary Members 
of Council retire : — 

The Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, 

Dr. Gaster, 

Mr. Keith, 

]\Ir. Pargiter. 

The Council recommend in their stead, and to fill the 
other vacancy caused by the nomination of Sir Charles 
Lyall as Vice-President, the election of — 

Dr. Hoemle, 

Mr. J. H. Marshall, 

The Right Hon. Sir Ernest Satow, 

Sir J. George Scott, 

Dr. M. A. Stein. 

Under Rule 81, 

Mr. Crewdson, 

Mr. Sewell, 

Mr. Waterhouse, 

are nominated Auditors for the ensuing year. 

The Council recommend that Sir Raymond West and 
Sir Robert Douglas be elected Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

It is with great regret tliat tlie Council lose Sir Raymond 
West as Director. His long association with the work 
of the Society on the Council, and for the last four 
years as Director, has proved of invaluable service to 
his colleagues and will be appreciated by the Society at 
large. 

Sir Robert Douglas also will be much missed from the 
active list of the Council, of which he has been so long 
a member. 
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Mr. Blagden : I wish that tlie duty of moving the 
adoption of the Report had fallen upon more capable 
shoulders, but I am somewhat reconciled to the difficulties 
of my position by the fact that the Report is so excellent 
that it sjreaks for it.self. I notice that every year we 
continue to add a substantial nundrer to our membership. 

I have looked at the figures for the la.st twenty years, and 
I find the average increase to be about twelve or thirteen ; 
but for last J’ear the number was thirty. That is a 
substantial increase, and I hope it may be maintained. 

In the matter of finance, too, we are in a prosperous 
condition. Our cun*ent revenue has grown in a very 
satisfactory way, and I have been a member of the Society 
long enough to know that finance is a very important 
item. Scholarly enthusiasm could not go far without 
funds to back it: and I am glad to note that our revenue 
for the past year exceeded our expenditure by almost £300. 

The house expense is a considerable item and will be 
larger in the future, but it is in a great measure met by 
the rents we receive from our sub-tenants. Then there 
are salaries, wages, and office expenses. I am sure that we 
shall all agree that the salaries and wages are a very small 
item considering the work that is done. We have a 
secretary, IMiss Hughes, whom we all know. She does not 
stand in need of any words of praise from me. If I have 
ever had any difficulty, if I have wanted advice, I have 
gone straight to Miss Hughes and I have never gone in 
vain. We have also an assistant secretary, who is doing 
his best. Then there is the hou-sekeeping staff. 

The most substantial item of our expenditure is the 
Journal. Last year it cost us over £t)00 ; this is a record, 
but a very gratifying one. The bulk of the Journal 
exceeded 1,400 pages, which is very good value for 30.s. 
Looking back about twenty years I find that at that time 
it consisted of 700 to 800 pages. Even allowing for this 
increase the Journal pays its way; it is our financial 
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iiiaiiistaj" as 'well as our most important literary output. 
Then as to its quality, I niiiy well say that the high 
standard set bj’ the Society’ has been maintained with good 
and varied contents. The Indian Empire takes the lion’s 
share, as usual ; but this is as it must and as it should 
be. India is the greatest of our Eastern Dependencies, 
and must always be the central and special interest of 
the Society. But other A.siatic countries have not been 
neglected : there have been articles on Tibet, Persia, Assyria, 
Arabia, and China, amongst other-s. I should like to 
mention the importance to our Society of such expeditions 
as that of Dr. Stein to Chinese Turkestan ; material has 
been brought back which has been distributed among 
several experts: it finds its way into our Journal, and the 
experts ha\'e sufficient matter to keep them busy supplying 
us with articles for several years to come. 

Another point I should like to mention is the more or 
less international aspect of our Journal ; foreign scholars 
seem to look upon it as a convenient vehicle for the 
publication of their re.searches ; it stands foremost among 
publications devoted to Oriental scholarship and research. 
Speaking lately to an Oriental scholar in a European 
capital — I refrain from mentioning names — I said that 
our Journal was .sometimes rather hard reading. “ Yes, 
he replied. “ but I wish we had anything as good in our 
countiy. " Our Journal is thoroughly appreciated on the 
Continent, where it is regarded as the leading Asiatic 
periodical. 

There is a subject in whicli I am personally interested — 
I do not know whether I ought to mention it here — but 
coming from a part of Asia that is not India, though 
included in her sphere of culture, I have often regretted 
the .scarcity in our Journal of articles dealing with the 
Far East — with China, Indo-China, Japan, Korea, the 
Malay Peninsula, the Eastern Archipelago, etc. It is not 
our fault ; I am sure that the members and the Council 
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would welcome such articles ; but they do not come in. 
If any influence can be brotight to bear through members 
at this meeting upon our members in these countries an 
assurance may be given them that their contributions 
would be welcome ; the Societt' and the Journal would 
benefit thereby. We wish to be representative of Asia 
as a whole and to avoid any particularist tendency. But 
I know it is easy to preach and difficult to practise in 
this respect. Our subject-matter is limited by our Charter 
to the science, literature, and arts of Asia. Unlike some 
of our Branch Societies, we have not done anything with 
natural histoiy ; such subjects as geology, botany, zoology 
we have left to technical societies. But with regard to 
man, we must take care that our sphere is not narrowed. 
Subject to our geographical limits, we may fairly claim 
quidquid wjunt Jtomiites as our motto. It is sometimes 
objected to our Journal that it contains special technical 
articles which few but the writers can be expected to 
understand. But specialization is a necessary condition 
of modern progress ; we cannot have scientific work 
without it. So long as we are not unduly restricted in 
the range of our subjects no such objection holds good. 

We were told last year that the Journal showed too 
much of an antiquarian tendency, and that we ought to do 
something more for modern subjects, such as the living 
languages of Asia. But I would point out the difficulty 
in this mattei'. Up to now contributions of antiquarian 
interest are most generally ofi'ered. You cannot make 
bricks withcjut straw. We open our pages to the articles 
which do come in. If a modern article is offered of 
sufficiently high standard it is Avelcomed. 

One suggestion has occurred to me which might be 
fruitful. We could well do Avith articles from time to 
time which are not, strictly speaking, pioneer work, as 
are most of our articles. If a Avriter, taking a particular 
subject, Avould bring together up to date all that has been 
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written on tlie subject, scattered in different languages in 
the back numbers of various publications, so that scholars 
could see how matters stood at the present moment, with 
bibliographical references so that it would be possible to 
look up fuller information, a great service would be 
rendered to research. I take some interest, for instance, 
in Indonesian linguistics. If anyone would take the 
trouble to work up what has been written on that subject 
I should be extremely obliged. But I deprecate anyone 
asking me to do it : it would be a big undertaking. It is 
for members to send in articles ; the matter concerns 
individual members. The Council has been extremely 
fortunate of late ; such good material has been sent in 
that there has been much from which to choose ; in fact, it 
has been, as our French friends say, Vemharras cht, choix. 
One article is always welcome, ajid that is the annual 
article on the Archaeological Survey of India. These 
articles make a wide appeal ; though they are technical 
they are also of great general interest. 

I should like to say a few Avords upon one or two other 
points. The way in which our special funds have been 
used Avill he found in a separate account ; they are self- 
supporting and do not need any comment from me. They 
are an important part of the Society’s work, and though 
they were not actively in operation last year we are to 
begin at once to publish other Avorks by these means. 
The amount spent on our library is exceptionally small, 
and I hope that a larger amount may soon be available. 
But Ave are A ery fortunate in having many books presented 
by the Avriters, editors, and publishers, and on this matter 
Ave may Avell congratulate ourseh-es. We are largely 
indebted for this courtesy to the fact that revieAvs and 
notices of books appear in the Journal ; they are Avritten 
Avith care, and publishers haA’e noAV come to realize that 
a favourable notice in our Journal is a hall-mark for 
a book, and so they lind it Avorth Avhile to send us copies 
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for review. We also get many periodicaLs through our 
system of exchanges ; we are liberal, I think wisely 
liberal, in this matter. It is our duty to spread the light 
and to keep in touch with the good work that is done 
everywhere. 

All that I have said up to now has been pleasant 
hearing ; I have somethino’ to sav now which is not so 
pleasant. I have been comparing our position with 
regard to membership for the past twenty j^ears, and 
I regret to find a lamentable decrease in resident members. 
Twenty years ago we had over 150 resident members ; 
now we have barely 100 — a decrease of one-third. I do 
not know why. It cannot have been due to the supertax 
or the undeveloped land duty, for it has been going on for 
years pa.st, long before the new-fangled legislation was 
heard of. To what is it due ? I do not know precisely. 
But is it not partly our own fault i As individuals, are 
we doing all we can to recruit our membership ? Learned 
societies cannot very well advertise themselves ; they must 
leave their increase of meml^ership to individual members. 
When we find friends who take an interest in the subjects 
with which we are concerned, we should press the claims 
of the Society. The more members we have the better 
it will be for our finances. The Journal helps to make 
the Society better known, and in the .same way the 
annual dinner serves a u.seful purpose as well as being 
enjoyable. 

We are extremely fortunate in our President, Lord Keaj’ ; 
he has rendered us great service in the past, and will, we 
know, continue that excellent .service in the future. We 
have also an efficient set of officers. 

I should like to ask the President if he can tell us 
anything to-day as to the po.sition of the project for 
a School of 0 riental Languages in London ; it is a subject 
in which the Society is deeply interested, and we all know 
that Lord Reay has taken a most active and practical part 
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in bringing it forward. We should be glad if he can tell 
us what progress has been made. 

I have much pleasure in moving the adoption of the 
Keport. 

Colonel Plunkett : After the clear statement of the 
proposer there is not much for me to say. But on a few 
points I should like to make some remarks. If a Society 
is in difficulties or if there is contentious matter in a Report, 
it is not easy to propose or second the adoption of a Report. 
But here, on the occasions of our annual meetings, we have 
nothing of that sort. We go on quietly, prosperously, and 
satisfactorily. The Council is on excellent terms with the 
members, and the members with the Council, which is 
always a matter for congratulation. 

As regards the accounts, although they are flourishing, 
Nve must feel a certain regret that there is not a larger 
number of resident members. We have not the income we 
ought to have to enable the Society to do all it should, 
being the one Society in this country for encouraging the 
study of Asiatic languages, literature, history, and religion. 
Since such a very important part of the British Empire 
is formed by India, not to mention minor Oriental States, 
we ought to receiv’e from the nation, or at least from 
a larger section of the public, the means to carry on our 
M'ork. Our library merits help on a larger and more 
liberal scale ; when we consider the large funds given to 
many other useful Societies, which are, however, not so 
valuable as this, the support Ave get is totally inadequate. 
As regards special funds, the Oriental Translation Fund 
flourishes, but it pays its oavu Avay. It has already 
brought out nineteen volumes of A'aluable matter, and two 
more are coming ; tAventy-one A'olumes of Avork of a A'ery 
high quality is a reason for great congratulation, but, as 
I have stated, the Avork is efficiently carried on Avithout 
expense to the Society, and the public ought to knoAv that 
much more valuable matter is AA-aiting to be bi’ought out 
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if only funds were available. This i.s one reason for which 
we ought to get more support. 

As regards membership, there are not enough resident 
members, and we ought to get more. We are glad to see 
Indian gentlemen join the Society ; it is a great advantage 
when we are diseu.ssing the literature, traditions, or arts of 
Eastern countries to have with us tho.se to whom these 
subjects are, as it were, their mother-tongue, and not 
simply acquired by years of work. And, similarly, our 
Indian members will also feel the advantage of association 
here or in India with those who know European literature 
by being born to it ; the reaction of the association is 
advantageous to both, and it is a great pleasure to know 
that tlie Society is encouraging friendly contact between 
scholars of both East and West. 

It is a matter of surprise to me how few Englishmen 
who have spent many years in India join the Society 
when they come liome. There was a larger proportion in 
former years. I do not know whether it is because they 
staj’ for shorter periods or do more work in England than 
formerly, but the civil and military officers do not join in 
the numbers they ought. English officials in India, if they 
are anything like the men I used to know, take great 
interest in the people among whom they live, in their arts, 
religion, and languages, and I regret that they do not join 
us in larger numbers, for it would be to their advantage 
and ours. I hope those of our members who have 
opportunity will suggest to friends serving in India, 
China, Japan, the Malay States, Asia Minor, and elsewhere, 
the desirability of joining this Society. 

The proposer has said something as to the scope of our 
Journal and of our meetings. It is limited in a great 
measure to philological, historical, and archaeological work, 
though not confined to it, and it is not the fault of the 
Council that we do not have more papers on vernacular 
languages or general knowledge. If we had more of such 
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contributions sent in I am sure that the Council and the 
Editor of the Journal would welcome them. I speak as 
a member of the Society, not as a member of Council, but 
I know that the Council would be glad to widen the 
sphere of influence of the Journal and to increase its 
popularity. Anything wliieh encourages the study of 
modern languages of the East would be welcomed. 

There is matter of special interest to us to which the 
President has rendered great service for many years in 
trying to inaugurate a school in London of Oriental 
languages. It is a perfect di.sgraee to the Empire that 
there is not a properly established and easily accessible 
school of Oriental languages. We all know how Lord Reay 
has pressed the need of it on the Government, the Treasury, 
the Universities, and various other ruling bodies. In many 
years a small measure of success has been achieved, not so 
great as we could have wished for, and the school is not 
yet on the footing everyone hoped it would be by this 
time. It is extraordinary, considering our long connexion 
with the East and the number of Englishmen who show 
a real interest in Eastern languages, that there should 
be no properly established school in London, where men 
going out to the East or men at home on leave can work 
up the languages they de.sire. The difficulties met with 
here as regards teachers and expenses do not exist in 
other capitals of Europe, and they ought not to exist in 
London. 

As for this Society, any increase of interest in the 
modern languages or the anticjuities of the East, or any 
extension of work which will tend to popularize the 
Society with the public and gain recruits, and make the 
Society more useful in many ways, must be of value. 

There is another subject to which I may refer, namely, 
our premises, the lease of which will expire within two 
years. The c^uestion arose whether we should leave these 
premises and remove to others which might be more 
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convenient, or stay on here. A coniinitCee constituted 
to deal witli the matter. We met many times, and I can 
assure you it was not witli prejudiced minds. First we 
went carefully into the question of .stayino- in this house ; 
then we tried other.s ; we saw many, but found no place 
where we could rest our heads or our books ; then again 
we considered the po.ssibility of staying here. Our 
indefatio-able Secretarv, Mi.ss Hughes, furnished u.s with 
more orders from house agents ; wc went out again on 
the quest, but we found that rents were high and 
accommodation .such as we require difficult to find at 
a moderate price, so, after further consideration, we 
found the best thing would be to remain here. We had 
all heard of the enormou.s rents asked : some thought 
reports were exaggerated, and seeing many houses empty 
we thought we could find premises for which the rent 
would be moderate. But it was impo.ssible. So we have 
decided to pay the enhanced rent and have improvements 
made, and to stay here. It is not for want of careful 
inquiry or from deciding in a hurry. We shall be more 
comfortably housed by reason of the improvements, and 
we hope the funds of the Society, which are so well 
managed, will leave a little .sui'plus, and that if we are 
a little more prosperous we shall be able easily to meet 
our extra liabilities. 

But we must make a wider appeal for members. It 
should be pointed out to the public and to the Press that 
the Society occupies a unique position in bringing together 
Western scholars and the scholars of our great dependency ; 
and not only scholar.s, but those who, like myself, only 
take an intelligent interest in Oriental studies. 

As to the Report, it is, I think, very carefully got up, 
but I trust I shall not be wrong if, speaking in the 
presence of gentlemen concerned, I say a word or two 
more. That . Lord Reay should retain his office as 
President is a desire that comes naturally to us all ; we 
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know the useful work he has done with so much ability 
and energy, and it would be impossible to replace him. 
He has wide knowledge of the East, he is a successful 
practical administrator, he has a great love for lancruacres 
and for literary work. The Society is most fortunate in 
having had the privilege of his .services, and our only 
anxiety is whether we shall be able to retain him. 

We are losing Sir Raymond West as our Director, and 
many members feel that we are losing an old friend, not 
merely one who has devoted much leisure, time, and 
thought to the Society, but one who has been a friend to 
many members. We are glad that Sir Raymond remains 
with us, although he retires from his post as Director. 

I have much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the 
Report. 

Lord Reav : Ladies and gentlemen, it is my first 
pleasant duty to-day heartily to welcome the Tikka Sahib 
of Nabha, the Heir-Apparent of the Xabha State. We are 
always pleased to see members of the highest Indian 
aristocracy appearing in our midst ; all the more so in this 
case, as the Tikka Sahib takes great interest in Oriental 
languages ; he has already distinguished himself in this 
respect ; and, although he is happily in the earlier part 
of his career, he has succeeded in passing through the 
Viceroy’s Council a Bill whicli contained advantageous 
conditions for the community he represents — a community 
loyal to the British Crown, as the Sikhs always are. 

Hr. Blagden and Colonel Plunkett have given various 
details of our work in the Society, so my remarks will be 
short. The past year has shown no decrease in the activity 
of the Society, the numbers keep up satisfactorily, and the 
election of fifty-eight new members has tilled up the 
vacancies caused by our losses and added over thirty to 
our previous year’s total. I confess that I agree with 
what has been said with regard to the number of resident 
members ; I think steps should be taken to increase such 
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members. It is regrettable when we take into account the 
large number of those who return home to enjtn’ a well- 
earned rest after their labours in India that .so few enter 
our ranks. 

We have sustained some specially heavy losses by death. 
The year 1910 was a mournful one in the history of the 
Empire, and this Society snftered no less than the country 
at large in the lo.ss of our beloved Sovereign, who for 
tiftj’-seven years was a member, and who showed, on many 
occasions, special intere.st in the Society. His Majesty 
always took a deep interest in everything connected with 
his Indian Empire. It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to say that we have again secured Royal patronage for the 
Society. King George has shown liis interest by accepting 
the office of Patron, and we hope he may, in the Providence 
of God, be spared many years to remain at the liead of our 
kffairs. 

Among those who have done good work for the Society, 
and whose names appear in the list of losses, mention may 
be made of 3Ir. Lewin Bowring, Mr. Donald Ferguson, 
Major Stuart King, our old friend Mr. Alexander Rogers 
(the Bombay official, whose loss we recall with regret), and 
Mr. Vincent J. Robinson. 

^Ve welcome as an extraordinary member the dis- 
tinguished scholar and statesman, H.E. the Nasir ul-Mulk, 
the Regent of Persia, for we value friendly relations with 
Persia. 

The ever-increasing size of our Journal is satisfactory, 
inasmuch as it shows the desire of scholars to be represented 
in its pages ; but its size of late has become almost a source 
of anxiety to members, who must begin to fear whether it 
will not soon be too heavy to handle — in bulk, I mean, not 
in contents. But the great wealth of material received 
and the scholarly character of the articles hav'e caused the 
Council to decide to publish as much as possible rather 
than keep back for a long period the I'esults of research. 
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We liope tliat, in the near future, the Journal may revert 
to a more normal size. 

A pressing want in connexion with the library has been 
supplied this year by the compilation of a complete 
Subject Index to the Additions to the Library since the 
Catalogue was printed twenty j'ears ago. Anyone who 
has had to do with cataloguing will realize the time and 
patience expended by Dr. Codrington on this Index, and 
will wonder at his untiringness when I also add that he is 
now performing the same task for the old printed catalogue, 
the index to which is most inadequate. Our best thanks 
are due to Dr. Codrington for his indefatigable zeal in thus 
serving the Society. Mr. Blagden has alluded to the fact 
that the more money we can spend on the library the 
better ; we ought not to be dependent only on those 
publishers or authors who send us books. 

I hoped to have had on the table to-day a copy of 
Professor Hultzseh’s edition of the Meghachita, but it will 
not be many days before it is finally I’eady for publication. 
The two other books vhich have been accepted by the 
Council will prove of unusual interest. 

Our Public Schools’ Medal has this year been won by 
Ml'. A. L. Jenkins, of Marlborough College, for an essay of 
special merit on the administration of Lord Dalhousie, and 
it will be a great pleasure to me to present the medal to 
the succe.ssful competitor after the Society’s annual dinner 
next Monday. 

You will see bj' reference to the accounts that are before 
you that the finances of the Society are flourishing, and 
this is specially necessary now that the Council have 
decided to reneAV at an increased rental the lease of these 
premises which terminates next year. The Society has 
occupied the house for more than forty years, and although 
in some respects it is not everything we might desire, yet 
a large committee, consisting of members of the Society, 
together with some of the Council, recommended, after 
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much deliberation and inspection of many houses, that we 
should remain where we are. It is in a central po.sition ; 
there was some idea of migrating to the precincts of the 
British Museum, which has become tlie Mecca of Orientalists 
in London. But I am pleased that there will be no change 
of itiuerarj-, and that we may still turn our footsteps to 
the familiar spot. 

The house will be thoroughly redecorated this year and 
electric light installed. Our meetings sutfer from want of 
space, and it is proposed to enlarge the meeting-room by 
an expensive alteration, which involves the removal of the 
wall between the two libraries. This we are enabled 
to do owing to a generous gift of £100 from Mr. MTilter 
Morrison. The thanks of the Society are due to the Hou.se 
Committee for the amount of time and trouble they have 
be, stowed upon this most important matter, and also to our 
Hon, Solicitor, Mr. Wilson, to wlio.se never-failing kindness 
we owe so much, and who in tliis instance undertook the 
negotiations with our landlords. 

I should now like to express our sincerest acknowledg- 
ments for the signal service rendered to the Society by our 
able Secretary, Mi.ss Hughes, We do this every year with 
an increasing sense of gratitude. Miss Hughes is ever 
ready to assist us in all sorts of ways ; her knowledge of 
all the atfairs of the Society and her sound judgment have 
made her an invaluable Secretary. 

A ([ue.stion was addressed to me by Mr. Blagdon, in the 
course of his interesting speech, about the School of 
Oriental Languages. I am sorry it is not possible to say 
anything definite at the moment, but I may explain that 
we are awaiting with keen interest the results of a 
Committee and a Commi.ssion still sitting and investigating 
the (question from somewhat ditierent points of view. 
There is the Departmental Committee, presided over by 
Lord Cromer, of which Lord Curzon is a member, which 
is still considering the form that the School or In.stitute 
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should take. Then there is the Commission under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Haldane, whicdi is dealing with the 
conijilicated state of things of the University of London. 
I trust that the prolonged negotiations will lead to some 
result. Every day bears witness to the fact that the 
present position is untenable. Without betraying any 
confidence I may also say that there is a feeling among 
Missionary Societies that something must be done on thi.s 
cjue.stion. A Board of Studies has been appointed to go 
into the matter of the preparation of missionaries before 
they go to the East. I have always held that one of the 
inteiesting duties of such a School as we ha^•e in view 
would he to train missionaries before they leave this 
country in a practical knowledge of the conditions of life 
they are likely to experience and in a knowledge of the 
languages and religion of the people to whom they will 
be sent. This idea is now accepted by the Societies 
themselves : it is one of the re.sults of the remarkable 
World’s Missionaiy Conference which met last year in 
Edinburgh. 

We are to-daj’ parting with our Directoi-. On the last 
occasion on which I bade good-bye to Sir Kaymond West 
it was when I left Bombay : he remained. To-day 
I perhaps remain and he is going. But though he vacates 
the position of Director he is not going to leave the 
Society, to which he has rendered so much valuable 
service. Few men can boast such a record in an Indian 
career as Sir Rajunond West. He directed with know- 
ledge and sagacity trials and legal proceedings, and he 
laid down the principles of jurisprudence. Wo shall still 
be able to consult Sir Raymond West, and we know that 
his talents will be at the service of the Society, and we 
trust that he will be able to give us advice for many 
years to come. We also wish him many years of 
otium cum dujiiitate, which no one de.serves more than 
Sir Raymond West. 
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SiK Raymond West : The tii-st step, on which we are 
all unaniinons, i.s to proceeii to the election of Lord Rear 
as our Pre.sident. It is M'ith the fullc'-t appreciati(in of his 
very great services that we ask him to accept the office 
again. Lord Reay has been the honoured President of 
this Society for eighteen years ; he has been re-elected 
again and again, showing the complete contidence felt in 
his services and the gratitude of the Society for the way 
in tvhich he has furthered our interests and the manner in 
which he has represented us before other nations of Europe. 
No one could have tilled the position with so much learning, 
dignity, and knowledge of atlairs as Lord Reay. We are 
•specially fortunate in having him as our President ; there 
is no need to go into all the matters in which he has done 
us service. 

Lord Reay : I am very much obliged to you all, and 
especially to my old and distinguished friend Sir Raymond 
West, for the way in which he has proposed that I should 
continue to be President of this Society. I have considered 
whether the time has not come htr netv and younger blood 
to be introduced into the office, but as you urge me with 
such kindly insi.stence to remain, I shall be glad as long as 
health and .strength suffice to be your President, and I hope 
to devote myself to the best of my power to the service of 
the Society. I should like to add a word of gratification 
that Sir Ernest Satow now becomes a member of our 
Council for the tir.st time. You have heard what 
ilr. Blagden has said about the representation of the 
Far East in our Journal, and, with Sir Ernest on the 
Council, 3’ou will have a guarantee that China will not be 
overlooked, nor anything of importance connected with 
Japan. 
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Presentatiox of the Public Schools’ Medal 
Maij 15. 1911 

On the conclusion of the speeches after the annual dinner 
at the Hotel Cecil on May 15, Lord Reay. the President, 
made the presentation to Mr. A. L. Jenkins, of Marlborough 
College. 

Lord Reav : I saw Lord Minto recently and he greatly 
regretted that he could not come to the dinner this evening, 
as he had hoped to do. and give our Public Schools’ Gold 
Medal to the fortunate winner, Mr. A. L. Jenkins, of 
Marlborough College, because he regarded Mr. Jenkins' 
father as one of his mo.st valuable coadjutors in the 
Government of India. It Avould have been a great 
pleasure to Lord Minto to have borne his personal 
testimony to the merits of the father, and to have 
wished the son a prosperous career. 

This year the medal goes to Marlborough for the first 
time, and I congratulate Mr. Fletcher, the Head Master, 
that he has been successful with one of his boj’s in 
obtaining the medal after a somewhat severe competition. 
It has given me the greatest pleasure to read the essay on 
my countryman. Lord Dalhousie : you all know the pride 
with which one Scotsman reads of the achievements of 
another. I can assure you that it is a most promising 
essaj’, and if the writer pursues his studies in the same 
spirit in Avhich he has begun them, he may blossom out 
into a good historian unless he decides to become a member 
of the distinguished Indian Civil Service. He may be all 
the more pleased in his success because one of the judges 
of the e.ssay was Sir William Lee Warner, the distinguished 
author of the Life, of Ljyrd Dalhousie. I should like to 
congratulate Sir William Lee Warnei' most heartily on 
having obtained the highe.st distinction in the jiower of 
the Crown to bestow upon a civilian. When years ago 
I gave Sir William his tiust pi'omotion I did not foresee 
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that one day it would he iny ^ood t'ortune to congratulate 
him oil his highest honour, as I do this evening. . 

But, to come hack to the e.ssay. It is a reniarkahle 
essav- ; it does not err on the side of cocksureness, as is 
often the case with young essayists, somewhat to the 
surprise of those who have g're3' hairs. It shows a modesty 
that is most commendahle ; the writer is prepared to leave 
certain questions open for decision in more mature rmars. 

I ma\’ also tell j’ou that Lord Dalliousie comes out of the 
examination verj' well. I hope Mr. Jenkins will applj' to 
his own career the same industiy and devotion to dutt’ 
which were strong characteristics of tlie Yicerojq whose 
administration he has so well studied. The Head Master 
of Mei'chant Tardors’, a school which has twice won the 
medal, will he glad to know that his hoy, though heaten, 
came second in this t’eai’s competition. Dr. Nairn will 
probahh- next year make an extra etiort to win. There is 
one matter of regret with regard to the competition, and 
that is, that it does not produce an essa\' from each Public 
School. I am soriy that we do not find all the Schools 
sending in competitors. 

I will now ask Mr. Jenkins to come forward in order 
that I ma\’ hand him the Gold Medal. 

After the medal had been handed to Mr. Jenkins a repty 
was made for him and for his School h}' Mr. Fletcher, the 
Head Master of Marlborough. 

Mr. Fletcher, the Master of Marlborough, in responding, 
said: Mj’ function is to I'epre.sent ny pupil and nyself. 

I .should like to .sav" one thing for nu’self as representing 
on this occasion the Public Schools. Naturallj^ it is j’our 
wish that we should endeavour to bridge over with our 
boj's the extraordinary and immense gulf which separates 
East and ^Yest. AYhether we can do anything of this 
kind at their age, aiything to make boj-s realize what 
the East, and more particularK' India, means, I am not 
quite sure. But we of the Public Schools can and do 
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prepare boA’S for great imperial duties in the future. We 
cannot teach them much of Oriental thought or anjdhing 
of Oriental languages, but we can and do teach them the 
great principle of administration so nobly exemplified in 
the histoiy of the Indian Civil Service, that “ to rule is to 
serve So long as India is served by men who have 
passed through our Public Schools, and have spent their 
full time there — a matter of great importance — that lesson 
will have been taught. So much for myself. Now a word 
for my friend and pupil. He would wish me, I know, to 
thank you warmlj^ and to say that he has long ago chosen 
his career ; unless the examiners are adverse he will join 
the Indian Civil Service and follow in his father’s footsteps. 


II. — Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. ZeITSCHEIFI' dee DECTSCHEX MORGESL.lNDISCnEX GeSELLSCH.^FI. 

Bd. LXV. Heft i. 

Hertel (J.L The Story of Merchant Campaka critically 
edited. 

Fischer (A.). Das Omen des Namen.s bei den Arabern. 
Wlinsche (Aug.). Die Zahlen.spriiche in Talmud und 
Midrasch. 

II. Yiexx.c Oeiex'hl Journal. Yul. XXIY, Xo. iv. 
Charpentier (J.). Zur Ge.schichte der Cariyapitaka. 

Hertel (J.). Literarisches aus dem Kautiliyasastra. 

Muller (D. H.). Zur Reihenfolge der babyl.-assyr. Planeten- 
namen. 

Torczyner (H.). Der Name Sanheribs. 

Schorr (M.). Die altbabylonische Rechtspraxis. 

III. Gioexai.e della Societ.a Asi.atica Italiaxa. 

Yol. XXIll, 1910. 

Faitlovich (J.). Versi Abissini. 

Sorani (A.). Dai Poemi di Ch. N. Bialik. (Italian translation 
of modern Hebrew poetry.) 
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Belloni-Filippi (F.). La Yogasastniv rtti. (Sanskrit text.) 
Rivetta ( P. S.). Some Proljloms on Japane.se kana and 
/•(ima-ji. (On transliteration.) 

Ballini (A.). La L'pamitabhavaprapanca Katha di Siddharsi. 
(Italian translation.) 

lY. ItiVIsTA DKGLE SfUDI OuirXlALI. Yol. Ill, Fjsc. iv. 

Rossini (C. C.). Studi su popolazioni delFEtiopia. 

GrifRni (E.). Lista del JISS. arabi nuovo fondo della 
Biblioteca Ambro.siana di Milano. 

Y. Traxsacxioxs of tiii; A'lArie Sucieiv of Japan. 

Yol. XXXYIH, Pt. iii. 

Munro (N. Gordon). Some Origin.s and Survivals. 

Lloyd (Rev. A.). A Sutra in Greek. 

Sansom (G. B. ). XTotes on Dialectical Usages in Nagasaki 
District. 

Translations from Lyrical Drama. 

YI. Bulletin de l’Ecolf. Fkancaise d’E.xtkemk-Oiuent. 
Tome X, X o. iii. 

Deloustal (M. R.). La Justice dans I'ancien Annam. 
Kemlin (M.). Les Songes et leur interpretation chez les 
Reungao. 

Maspero (M. H.). Le protectorat general d’Annam sous 
les T'ang. 

YIl. T'ouno Pao. Yol. XII, Xo. i. 

Lietard (A.). Essai de Dictionnaire Lo-lo-Fran 9 ais, 
dialecte A-lii. 

Cordier (H.). La politique coloniale de la France au 
debut du second empire, Indo-Chine, 1 8.52-8. 

Ma.spero (G.). Le Royaume de Champa. 

YIII. I)i:k Isl.am. Bd. II, Heft i. 

Becker (C. H.). Materialien zur Kenntnis des I.slam in 
Deutsch Ost-Afrika. 

Strothmann (R.). Die Literatur der Zaiditen. 
vStrzygowski (J.). Felsendom uud Aksamoschee. 
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IX. XuDSCIIRliT VOOR I.VDISCUK TaAL-L^XD- JiN VoLKENKUNBE. 

Dtel LII, Atl. 

Aclriani (X".). Contt\s du peuple Toradja. 

Moipiette (J. P.). Les moiinaies des Indes neerlandaises. 

Riiikes (D. A.). Les Saints de Java ; (1) Le cliaikh 
Abdoul m ouh jd . 

Pleyte (C. M.). Folklore de Bantam. 

X. YERnANDELINGEX VAX HEX BaTAVIAASCH GeXOOTSCHAP VAX 

Kuxsiex kx Wetexschaprex. Deel LIX, St. 1. 

Talen.s (J. P.). Een en Ander over bet Talaoetscli (Islands 
north of Celebes). 

XI. JotJRXAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SoCIETV. 

Vol. XXXI, Pt. iii. 

Michelson (Truman). The Inter-relation of the Dialects of 
the Fourteen Edicts of Asoka. 

Barton (G. A.). The Babylonian Calendar in the Reigns 
of Luy-alanda and Urkagina. 

Montgomery (J. A.). Some Early Amulets from Palestine. 

Bradley (C. B.). Graphic Analysis of the Tone Accents of 
the Siamese Language. 

Breasted ( J. H.). The “ Field of Abram” in the Geographical 
List of Sheshonk I. 

Edgerton (F.). The /ii-suffixes of Indo-Iranian. 

XII. SiDDH.AXTA DIpik.a. Yol. XI, Xos. vii-ix. 

Pillai (J. M. Nallasvami). Mantra-Malika of Mula-Natha. 

Govindachfirya (A.). Nammalvar's Tii’u-viruttam. 

The Brahman Conception of God. 

Aiyar (C. V. Svaminatha). Karapatram ; what is it ? 

Judicial Astrology. 

Pope (late Rev. Dr.). Mani-AIekhalai. 

Ramana Sastrin (Y. Y.). A'ira^aivism, a pha.se of the 
Agamanta. 

The Jnilna-pada of the Suk.shma-Agama (continued). 

Gorn-Old (W. F.). Astronomical Remarks on Sankara’s 
Horoscope. 
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Chakladar (H. C. ). ilaritiiiie AcHvity and Enterprise in 
Ancient India. 

The f'aiva Siddlianta Conference. 

Siibrainanya (E. S.). Tayninanavar. liis life, teaching.s, 
and mi.ssion. 

Yasudeva Sastrin (T. B. ). The Esoteric Meaning of the 
Form of the Devi. 

XIII. JocRX.vL .\si-\riai'K. Tome XVI, Xo iii. 

Levi (S.). Textes sanscrits de Touen-houang. 

Meillet ( A.). Eemar(|ues sur le texte de I'liistorien armenien 
Agathange. 

Decourdemanche (J. A.). Notes .sur les poids medicaiix 
arabes. 

Scliwab (M.). Un medaillon italo-hebreu. 

Weill (R.). Les Hyksos et la restauration nationale dans 
la tradition egyptienne et dans I'histoire. 



OBITUARY NOTICES 


DUDLEY FEANCIS AMELIUS HERVEY, C.M.G., M.E.A.S. 

Though a member of this Society for more than thirty 
years, the subject of this obituary notice was seldom seen 
at our meetino'S and was not one of our contributing 
members. But he was one of the founders and supporters 
of our Straits Branch, which some j-ears ago conferred on 
him the distinction of honorary membership. This he 
had well merited by many services, and particularly by 
contributing to its Journal a number of valuable papers, 
mainly on the history, topography, and ethnography of 
the southern part of the Malay Peninsula. 

It is in connexion with that held of research that 
Dudley Hervey’s name will be remembered. Few men 
had a more thorough and intimate knowledge of it or 
were more keenly interested in it from every point of 
view than he. As an autliority on the Malay language 
he Avas probably unsurpassed by any Englishman of his 
time. But unfortunately the world has never had an 
opportunity of fully realizing the depth of his knowledge 
in this department, for with the diffidence of a true 
scholar he Avas inclined to hide his light under a bushel, 
and his critical instinct often deterred him from publishing 
material Avhich, though of undoubted A-alue, might be still 
further improved by subsequent revision. In the linguistic 
field, therefore, his publications AA-ere in no Avay com- 
mensurate Avith his acquirements, and he alloAved himself 
to be outstripped by men Avho Avere his inferiors in knoAA'- 
ledge, scholarly accuracy, and critical acumen. But he 
collected and published a considerable amount of lexico- 
graphical matter illustrating the dialects of the wild tribes 
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of the South of the Peninsula. He was also oavath' 
interested in folk-lore, native law and eiistoni, in short in 
every aspect of Malay and aboriginal life, and he had 
much more than an average acquaintance with the geology, 
botau}', and zoology of the country. In fact, his knowledge 
of all matters connected with Malacca, the Xegeri Seinbilan. 
and Johor was almost encyclopaidic. 

Dudlej^ Hervey was a son of the late Rev. Lord 
Charles Amelius Hervey, rector of Chesterford, Essex, and 
a grandson of the first Marquis of Bristol. He was born at 
Chesterford on January 7 , 1849, educated at Marlborough, 
and entered the Straits Settlements Civil Service in 1867, 
being the first "cadet” of that newly established service, 
which thus Iw his death loses its doyen and one of its 
most distinguished members. In 1882 he became Resident 
Councillor at Malacca, a post he continued to hold till his 
retirement in 1893. During these years he was ex officio 
a member of the Executive and Legislative Councils of 
the Colonj', and tor some time he also superintended the 
affairs of parts of the Negeri Seinbilan. In 1892 he was 
created a C.M.G. After his retirement he married and 
settled at Aldeburgh, Suffolk. He became a Count}’ 
Councillor and J.P. for the county, with which his family 
has long been a.ssociated, and took a leading part in local 
political, municipal, and educational matters, besides 
keeping up his connexion with a number of learned 
societies. His death occurred unexpectedly on June 1, 
1911. at his residence ; it was due to heart failure, 
accelerated by the shock of a carriage accident which had 
taken place a week before. 

Since his retirement from the East he had become so 
much engrossed in other matters that Orientalism ceased 
to be the first object of his thoughts, being thrust into 
the background by the pleasures and duties of family life 
and the new interests of a different environment. But he 
never quite lost touch with Asiatic studies, and a chance 
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iiieetiiii;' 'vitli ail old friend or colleague from the Straits 
sufficed to revive his interest in them. It has been my 
vood fortune to meet him ocea.sionall}' during the last few 
years, and I shall always remember the cordiality of his 
welcome and the charm of his conversation. Having had 
the privilege of serving under him at Malacca, I knew him 
well, both in his official capacity and personally. There 
never was a more amiable man, or one that was more 
considerate and tactful towards his subordinates than 
Dudley Hervey. As an administrator he possessed in 
a high degree the invaluable gift of guiding without 
interfering, and his influence stimulated and encouraged all 
who worked under him. M}’ own indebtedness to him is 
greater than I can find words to express. I can but apply 
to it the Malay saying: Jnitamj hno.s dapat di-hayar, 
hniang bndi di-hava. mati: it was a debt that could in 
no wise bo repaid, the sort of debt that creates a lifelong 
obligation. 


C. 0. Bl.\gden. 
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Asanga. Muliuyana-Sutialamkaia. Ed. ft trad, par S. Levi. 
2 tomes. 8vo. Piv is, 1907 and 1911. From the Pullisher. 

Bell, Gertrude L. Aiuuratli to Amuratli. 8vo. London, 1911. 

From the Author. 

Bl^^•G.VL Dis'ikict G.iZETTKEEs. A'ol. XXV : Purneu. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1911. From the Government of Bengal. 

Bharueha, Ervad S. 1). Avesta-Englisli and English-Avesfa 
Glossary. 8vo. Bombaij, 1910. 

From the 2'rustees of the Parsee Panehaget Funds and Properties. 

Collected Sanskiit AVritings of the Parsis. Pait ii : 

Ijsni (Yasiia). 4to. Bombay, 1910. 

From the Trustees of the Parsee Panehaget Funds and Properties. 

Budge, E. A. AA'’allis (ed.}. Coptic Homilies in the Di.alect of 
Upper Egypt. 8vo. London, 1910. 

From the British Museum. 

Cexiual Phovixces UiSi'Kicr G.izetteeks. Akola, A and B vols. ; 
Amraoti, B vol. ; Bilaspur, A vol. ; Buldana, B. vol. 4to. 
Allahabad, Calcutta, and Nagpur, 1909-11. 

From the Government of India. 

Cente.vl Pkovixces (States) Gazetteers. Chhattisgarh Eeudatory 
States. 4to. Bombay, 1909. 

From the Government of India. 

Chamberlain, B. H. Japanese Poetry. 8vo. London, 1911. 

From the Publisher. 

Chavannes, Ed. (trans.). Cinq Cent Contes et Apologues. 
Extraits du Tripihtka chinois et Traduits en Frantjais. 
Tomes i-iii. 8vo. Paris, 1910-11. From the Translator. 
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CHHoyiCi ilixoEi. Pars ii-iii. Kilited by E. A\ . Broak.-, etc. 
8vo. P/in6, 19()4— 3. From IF. I'. ^It/ielroz, E>-q. 

Cordier, H. En interprete du General Brune. 4to. /’(«■(*, 1 9 1 1 . 

From the Fiibluher. 

D’Ollone. H. Le% Derniers Barbares. 8vo. Paris, 1911. 

liom the Author. 

Ecole des La.vgues Geiextales Vivaxtes. Publications, ser. r. 
tome V ; ser. ir, tome xx ; ser. iir, tomes vii, pt. ii ; tomes viii— 
X, xii, xiii, xv ; ser. iv, tomes i, x, xiv, xvi, xix ; ser. v, 
tomes i. ii, ri, xii. Imp. 8vo. Paris. 1877-1909. 

Front the Ulinktere de V Instruction Pttblique. 

Edgerton, F. X-suffixes of Indo-Iranian. Part i : Veda and 
Axesta. 8xo. Leipzig, 1911. From the Author. 

Eitel, E. J. Handbook of Chinese Buddhism. 2nd ed. 8vo. 
Hong- Kong, 1888. Purchased. 

Foster, W. English Factories in India, 1634-6. 8vo. Oxford, 
1911. From the India OJfioe. 

Frank, Dr. Carl. Studien zur Babxlonischcn Religion. D’' Band. 
8 vo. Strassburg, 1911. From the Publishers. 

Gould, F. .1. Youth’s TCoblc Path. 8vo. London, 1911. 

From the. Publishers. 

Hashimi. The Faras-Yama. Edited by Lieut. -Colonel D. C. 
Phillott. 8 VO. Calcutta, 1910. From the Editor. 

Hinke, AV. J. Selected Babylonian Kudiirru Inscriptions. 8to. 
Leiden, 1911. From the Publishers. 

J.ALALt,’-D-Dix Ilujii. TIio JIasuavi. Bk. ii. Translated by 
C. E. AA^ilson. 2 xols. 8vo. London, 1910 and 1911. 

From the Publisher. 

Krausz, Dr. J. Gdtternamen in der Babvloni.sclien Siegclcylinder- 
legenden. 8xo. Leipzig, 1911. From the Publishers. 

Lai, Bihari. The AYdas and their Angus and Ujiangas. AYl. i. 
8x0. Lahore, 1910. From the Author. 
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Laufer, B. (ed. and trans.). Dur Homan einer Tibetit-chen 
Kdnigiu. 8ro. Leipzig, 1911. From the PuhlisJier. 

Lorenzo, G. D. India o Buddhismo Antico. I’nd od. 8vo. Bari, 
1911. From the Pullisher. 

Luzzatto, ilarco. Hebrew Glosses and Xotes. Edited with 
English Translation, hv H. Gollaiicz. 8vo. London and 
Few York, 1911. From the Publisher. 

M.iDiiAS GovEEAwriNr Oriextal iI8S. Libkaei'. Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. Vols. viii and ix, by M. Kangacharya. 8vo. 
Madras, 1910. From the Madras Gorernment. 

Mayers, W. E. Chinese Ecader’s Manual. Keprinted from edition 
of 1874. 8vo. London oeaA Shanghai, Purchased. 

Melanges d’Indianishe offerts par ses eleres a M. Sylvain Levi. 

8 VO. Paris, 1911. From the Publishers. 

Minorsky, Y. La secte persane dite les Ahle-Haqq. 8vo. 
Moscow, 1911. From the Author. 

Moses de Leon. Shekel-Hak-Kodesh. Edited by A. W. Greenup. 
8 VO. London, From the Editm'. 

Muth, G. F. Stilprinzipien der primitiven Tierornamentik bei 
Chinescn und Germanen. 8vo. Leipzig, \9\\. 

From the Publisher. 

Nagarjuna. Die Mittlere Lchre. Ubertragen von Max Walleser. 
8vo. Heidelberg, 1911. From the Publisher, 

Nair, Eao Bahadur C. Gopalan. AVynad, its Peoples and Traditions. 
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BUDDHISM IN THE SHAN STATES 

By Sir J. GEORBE SCOTT, K.CM.E. 

a very excellent book on the Shaii^* af Home, recently 
published by a member of this Society, Mrs. Leslie 
Milne, it is stated that “ the chief .source of early Shan 
Buddhi.sm rvas i^robabl}' the Talainjjs and Cambodians 
This is the opinion of the Kev. Wilbur Willis Cochrane, 
who at the same time states that it is his conviction that 
the Tai got their alphabet and early literature probably 
from the same sources. Mr. Cochrane is an American 
missionary, who has .spent something like twenty years 
among the Tai and is an accomplished Tai .scholar. There 
IS a quite considerable Tai literature, mostly of a religious 
kind, l)ut with a very creditable amount of folk-tales. 
Unfortunately there is nothing that throws any light on 
the early history of their country. Previous to our 
occupation of the Shan States, as ir consequence of the 
annexation of Upper Burma, the whole of the States had 
been involved in almost incessant civil war. and for 
a centuiy before that the wars between China and 
Burma and Burma and Siam had led to the marching 
and counter-marching of armies through the hills. The 
troops were Buddhists, no doubt, but they had very little 
JEAS. 1911. 
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regard for sacred things, and the result is that most of 
what writings there may have been on the historj' of the 
country perished with the monasteries. 

It is therefore quite impossible to say with an}' certainty 
where the Shans had their original home, and it is equally 
impossible to be certain whence the}' got their religion 
and their written character. Whether they were the 
Ts‘u or the Pang or Pan-hu race, as Professor Douglas 
and Mr, E. H. Parker would have us believe, and whether 
this can be proved bt’ the eight or ten words which the 
industry of the late M. Terrien de Lacouperie collected in 
his Languages of Oliinu before tJte Cltlnese, is a matter of 
doubt. We are, however, on surer ground when we come 
to the Ai or Xgai-lao of Southern Yunnan, concerning 
whom Mr. Parker has given so much information to us. 
derived from Chinese annals. It seems to be generally 
accepted now that the Nan-chao kingdom, which had its 
capital at Tali-fu, formerly called Yang-tstime, was the 
first historical appearance of the Shans. That was 
a powerful confederation, and it held its own in alternate 
struggles with the China of those days and with Tibet. 
But the Tai alwaj's seem to have had an inclination rather 
to tribal than to racial rule. They were never intended 
to become a great nation. They could join together for 
resistance or for the purpo.se of punishing aggression, but 
they could not consolidate their successes. They raided 
as iar as the Creat Plain of China and the Han River, 
and they sent colonies far down the Mekhong River and 
west of the Irrawaddy, but the raiders apparently settled 
down there and foi-got their connexion with the parent 
kingdom. Xevertheless Xan-chao nominally ruled over 
all Yiiunan, a part of Ssu-ch‘uan and of Kwang-hsi. 
extended far westward to Magadha (the modern Oudh), 
included most of Xorthern Burma and parts of Assam, 
and bordered Tongking and Cambodia on the south. 
The most notable Xgai-lao chieftains or kings were 
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Koh-lo-feng and I-mou hsiin, who reigned in the eighth 
century of our era. The Ngai-lao kingdom fell more 
and more under Chinese influence from the tenth century 
onwards, and was Anally broken up by Kublai Khan with 
his Mongolian hordes in 1 254 a.d. 

The disruption of the Xgai-lao kingdom was the 
opportunit}’ of the Mao Shan kingdom. It had existed 
alono-side of and almost as long as the Tali-fu branch of 
the Tai. The two ruling houses were connected bj' 
marriage, and thej" had also had wars with one another, 
but when Tali-fu fell the Mao Shans became the 
undoubted chief representatives of the Tai race. They 
were reinforced bj^ the fugitives from Tali, and they 
pushed we.st and gave kings for a time to Burma. 
Another swarm of the Ngai-lao went south, and either 
drove before them earlier settlers, or themseh es went on 
to the Gulf of Siam and founded the kingdom of Siam, 
the beginning of which Bishop Pallegoix Axes in 1350. 

The interference of the Shans of Meng Mao in Burma 
led to the final breaking up of the Tai as a great power. 
They remained prosperous and formidable until the 
sixteenth century. In 1562 Bayin Naung, the king of 
Pegu, sent up an army said to have numbered 200,000 
men. This is no doubt an exaggeration, but whatever 
the strength of it was it was enough to destroy the city 
of Meng Mao and to reduce the kingdom to vassalage. 
According to the Burme.se thi.s was the beginning of the 
Buddhi.st religion amongst the Tai. It is expresslj" stated 
that teachers of Buddhism were left behind to instruct 
the Shan priests in the worship of Gautama and to 
convert the people. This may have implied the intro- 
duction of the Southern Canon, but it can hardly have 
meant anj' more. Probably it is no more correct than it 
is to sa}' that Nawra'ta, the great hero king of Burma, 
introduced Buddhism into Pagan when he destroyed 
ThatOn and carried off king, monks, people, and holy 
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books to the capital on the Iri-awackly. It is certain 
that there Avere Buddhists there before. Their Buddhism 
may have been as corrupt as that of Tibet is now, and 
their monks, the Ariya, may have been as dissolute as 
Burmese chronicles say they were, but they certainh^ were 
followers of the Xorthern Canon. It was almost certainly 
the same in the country of the Mao Slums. We are 
expre.ssly told that there Avere priests among them, and 
if the people Avere not Buddhists they were aniniists, and 
animists have niA priests. 

We may therefore take it as (juite certain that the 
Burmese theory is wrong. They may have reformed the 
Buddhism of the Tai, but they did not give it to them. 
There are other items of information Avhich contirm this. 
The Tibetans have two theories as to the introduction of 
Buddhism into their country. One is that it Avas introduced 
Iaa^ a Tibetan king's Chinese Avife, the daughter of a 
Chinese emperor. Books and relics came from India, 
but it Avas the personal influence of the Chinese princess 
\\ Inch seems to have had the greatest practical results 
in establishing Buddhism. Another theory is that it Avas 
introduced by a lama, Avho converted Kublai Khan to 
Buddhism. The Chinese claim that Kublai Khan annexed 
Tibet, but it is a (piestioii of high politics AAdiether Tibet 
Avas ever annexed at all. and the date Avould not be till the 
middle of the eighteenth century. At any rate there is 
evidence of lamaism among the Mongols and in the train 
I of Kublai Khan t\A O hundred years and more before the 
Peguan king came Avith his Buddhism to the Mao Shan 
kingdom. 

It seems therefore very clear that Buddhism existed 
most probably in both the Ngai-lao and Meng Mao 
kingdoms at least as early as it did in Burma, and that 
it Avas of the Northern Canon, just as the Buddhism of 
Upper Burma Avas till it aauis reformed by NaAAwa'ta. 
The great king Asoka (Dhammasawka as the Tai call 
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him) was, we know, both a Saul and a Constantine. It 
seems probable that it was he who introduced Buddhism 
into Tibet. He sent apostles north and south and east and 
west, and if tliej- did not penetrate directlj’ into Tibet 
they very probably did so by wa}’ of Chinese Turkistan 
and Mongolia. The Xan-chao kingdom had wars and 
alliances and frequent communication in various ways 
with Tibet. It seems reasonable, therefore, to suppose 
that it got Buddhism from this direction and not from 
the south. If we assume the Buddhism we must also 
assume that it brought literature. The missionary enter- 
prises of Asoka included the building of pagodas, and we 
are told that 86,000 of them were built throughout the 
world known to him. In many of the Shan States there 
are shrines which claim to be among this number. 
The object of all pagodas is to enshrine sacred relics or 
sacred books. It does not seem probable that MSS. of 
some kind did not form part of the sacred things deposited 
in these pagodas, and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
writing of the country was modelled on these examples. 
The Mdn or Talaing alphabet, and not impossibly that 
of Chiampa and Cambodia, were etjually founded on 
Indian models, and it seems at any rate quite probable 
that the original Tai developed it for themselves and did 
not have to get it from neighbours tm the south, long 
after they themselves would seem to have adopted 
Buddhism. 

Some old Ahom (Tai) MSS. from A.ssam have recently 
come into the hands of the Rev. Mr. Cochrane. It may 
be hoped that more will follow, but in the meantime one ' 
of them proves to be a Mao Shan chronicle from the reign 
of Hso Hkan-hpa through the earlier part of Burman- 
Shan history. Hso Hkan-hpa w'as the greatest of all the 
Mao chiefs, and it is gratifying to find that the Assam 
chronicle confirms in most points the story of the Hsen-wi 
chronicle in Mr. Cochrane’s possession, as well as another 
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chronicle translated in the Gazetteer of Upper Burma and 
the Shan States. The chief matter of interest from the 
point of view of this paper is that it contirms the 
assertion that the early rulers of the Mao Shan kingdom 
were invited to come there by the '■ Elders ” who first 
administered the country from Mong Hi-Mong Ham. It 
is quite impossible to iilentifi’ these two principalities, 
but they are supposed to have been on tlie Xam Hkawng, 
the Cambodia River. It Avas quite a common affair in 
later days for Shan States which had no direct or no 
suitable heir to send to Mbng Mit (Momeit) for a ruler. 
The direct line of Tai chiefs was supposed to be main- 
tained untainted by outside alliances there, and it may 
be noted that the Shweli River, the Xam Mao, which gave 
its name to the Tai kingdom, or took its name from it, 
flows through Mbng Mit. In the same way Mong Hi- 
Mbng Ham may be assumed to have best preserved the 
ruling house either of the Mao Tai or of the Xgai-lao. 
Mr. Cochrane points out that HI is an old Shan word, 
now only used in poetic compositions, meaning “ long ”, 
and Ham is the ordinary Tai couplet, so that the whole 
phrase may mean “ the great country ”, and may be 
ajiplied equally to China or to the kingdom of the Xgai- 
lao, or to the M’^ying Long, the great Tai principality on 
the Xam Hkawng River. If chiefs were sought for from 
the south, it would be a reversal of the later process, 
which considered that the true and most purely national 
Tai were those of the north. 

But there is another point. The Ahom chronicle 
expressly .says Ton taw pai tai lik pa live hkao, which, 
literally translated, means “ Their E.xcellencies marching 
brought letters (or manuscripts) with them ”. This, of 
course, may mean that they flrst brought letters, in the 
shape of script or alphabet, to the north country, but if it 
does it is a reversal of everything else in the history of 
the Tai I'ace. Their original home was certainly in the 
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nortli, possibly or probably iii Yiinnan and parts of 
Ssu-cli‘uan, and it was from there that they extended, so 
far as we know, in all directions except the north. There 
is no suggestion that I'eligion was brought, as well as 
letters. Such evidence as we have seems rather to point 
to the introduction of Buddhism, either direct from 
India or from Mongolia. If religion was introduced it 
seems more than probable thixt it came, not in the mere 
form of sermons and addresses, but with written texts 
to support it. 

The Ahom chronicle gives no dates, but when it is read 
with the Hsen-wi chronicles, which it confirms, we can 
tix them. The latter say that Hkun Lai’s reign ended 
in 239 B.E., which is 817 A.D. He had no issue and was 
succeeded by the “ Elders ”, who when they became old 
were wearied of official cares and sent to Mong Hi-Mdng 
Ham for the princes of the Tai ruling line to succeed 
them. This may bring the date up to the middle of th^ '” 
ninth century of the Christian era, or a little later. 
Mr. Cochrane says : “ there is nothing improbable in this 
date, though it brings the introdxiction of Shan letters 
into the Mao kingdom at least two centuries earlier than 
my .suppositions.” 

The matter is only one of minor interest. It is 
indisputable that the alphabet of our Tai of the hither 
•Shan States has been greatly modified by the connexion 
of these Tai states with Burma. A very large number 
of the more earnest monks went down to study in the 
well-equipped monasteries of Burma, near the great 
shrines of the faith. The much more elaborate alphabets 
of the Siamese, Lao, Hkiin, and Lit may possibly be more 
characteristically Tai, and they may have reversed the 
national trend and have come up from the south, as no 
doubt the purer form of the Buddhist faith itself did 
come from the south and not from the north. That may 
be conceded ; but it does not prove that Buddhism of 
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■ a kind, the Buddhism of the Xortheni Canon, debased, 
like that of Tibet, largely with devil-worship, did not 
exist long before. 

‘ It is a matter of common knoivledge that the most 
outwardly fervent Buddliists are at heart realh^ animists. 
This is true of the Burmese, and it is still more true of 
the less highly civilized Tai. True Buddhism is essentially 
, the religion of the thinker. It is a system of philosophy 

■ or a code of morality rather than a religionTand it does 
not satisfy the Tieairt^searchings of ordinary mortals. It 

^^jioes not fit the everyday life of the modern Burman or 
' Shan, and still less can it be .supposed to have suited the 
fi^nditions of a much less civilized age. The people have 
,, a much greater faith in the calculation of lucky and 
' unlucky days and in the deductions from their horoscopes 
than in the virtue of almsgiving and the efficacy of 
f worship at the pagoda. Dragon-worship overlaid the 
Buddhism of Pagan before it was refoi’ined by NawraTa, 
and the Shan cycle of Icpeivan is still used by the more 
northerly of the British Tai States, just as it is used by 
the Chinese, Siamese, Annamese, Cambodians, and Lao. 
It original Ind o-Chinese form of chronolo gy, but 

it is now much more commonly used for the less dignified 
purposes of fortune-telling, though Siam in certain con- 
nexions still talks of “ the year of the rat ” and “ the year 
of the pig ”. The system is doubtless the same as the 
Jovian cycle of the Hindus, and both Hindus and Chinese 
got it from the Chaldees, but in any case it is 
and not Buddhistic, and it came from the 
to the Tai and went southwards. It did not 
come up from the coast. 

Animism covers all soi’ts of religious beliefs besides the 
belief in spirits ; it covers fetishism, tree and animal 
worship, and the doctrine of transmigration. The Tai, 
like the Burmese, worship chiefly the spirit of the house 
and the spirits of the village, and their tree-wor.ship is 


probably 

a nimistic 

Chinese 
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rendered more respectable by tlie legend that the Buddha 
Gautama attained supreme wisdom under the bo-tree. 
Tlieir country is divided by parallel ranges of hills 
running from the eastern end of tlie Himala3-as down to 
the sea. This produces a series of vallej’s, some of them 
narrow, some of them broad, and some of them flattening 
out into what maj’ be called downs. It is in these vallej-s 
that the Tai live. The hill-ranges are inhabited bj’ tribes 
that are most of them in no wa\' related to the Tai and ' 
belong to (luite ditt'erent sub-families. The.se are all ofj 
them animists, and the}’ keep alive the tendency to spirit-' 
worship among the Tai them.selves. Some of them 
worship the dead, or at an}- rate propitiate disembodied 
spirits, like the head-hunting Wild \Va. There are signs 
that the Tai, like the Burmese, themselves did this in the 
old days. Most of the rest woi’ship trees and rocks and 
natural phenomena generally, and it may be noted that 
the Wild Wa, in addition to their head-hunting practices, 
also follow the cult of the pipul-tree, the Ficut^ religiosa, 
under which the Buddha attained supreme knowledge. 

There is, however, one particular race which shows 
signs of having been at one time Buddhistic, and so adds 
ground for belief that Buddhism was adopted in the early 
years of the Xgai-lao and Mao Shan monarchies, and was 
not adopted fr o m th e south, whether from the Mon or the 
Khmer. T his race is the Lahu, which is the name they 
give themselves. The}’ are called Lawhe or Loh-erh by 
the Chinese, and Muhso by the Shans and Burmese. 
They have wandered far, and settlements of Lahu are to 
be found away down with the Lao or Siamese Tai States. 
The farther south they go the more they seem to become 
like the ordinary spirit-worshippers of the hills. In the 
great Trans-Salween State of Kengtung they worship 
Tiwara, who are spirits of the ordinary type, guarding 
houses, villages, mountains, rivers, trees, and so on, and 
the otterings are of the usual kind. But even in the 
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farthest strayed villages they say that they also worship 
one great spirit who dwells in the skies, and so far as one 
is able to judge from, up to the present, 'ery scanty 
information, this is the only religion of the parent stock. 
They say their original home was on the Irrawaddy, 
j probabl}' far up_at its somTes, and that while their fore- 
fathers still lived there they were ruled by fit^ Now Fu 
t is the Chinese name for the Buddha, and the fact that these 
fa of the Lahu were spiritual as well as temporal rulers 
immediately suggests the Dalai Lama and the Tashi Lama 
of Tibet, and hin ts at the ea rl y conne xions of the_ja£e.y 
In the Nan Cha Tong-chu settlement of the Lahu there 
were thirty-six of the fu, and over them were set ta fu 
ye, or Great Buddhas or Lamas, whose number is not 
clearly established. These thirty-six fu were, it is 
asserted, established at the instance of a great teacher. 
Kyan Sit Fu, who appeared mysterioush' and ordered the 
construction of thirty-six fu-funy or sacred Buddhistic 
houses. When they had been built he di.sappeared as 
mysteriously as he came. There were originally 360 
huye or priests in charge of these fu-fany. These are 
insignificant numbers compared with the huge communities 
of the Tibetan lamasseries, but the Lahu are now broken 
up into small settlements and their ideas may have shrunk 
with their surroundings. There is also no suggestion that 
the huye lived in i\\Q fu-fany, but the story told that they 
abstained from eating flesh and practised asceticism of 
varions kinds seems to hint at it. 

The only hi fu ye known .still to exist, or at any rate 
who has been met with, is the Chief of Mbng Hka, 
a village on the summit of a huge ridge, a few miles 
farther north along which is Nawng Hkeo, the sacred 
lake of the \\ ild Wa. This ta fu ye is not only the chief 
of the village, but is also, if not hinrself the actual object 
of worship, at any rate the chief ministrant during the 
annual festivities, which fall at about the same time as 
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the Chinese New Year. He lives in a house which is the 
last of a series of squares, arranged in a line from east to 
west, and marked out by loose .stone walls. They are all 
absolutely empty, like the enti-anee courts leading up to 
a Confucian temple, except for the second, which has in 
the centre a rudely squared cubical altar or block of stone. 
Similarly squared altar-stones crown the knolls round 
about. At the time of the New Year festival each of 
these is visited in turn by processions firing guns and 
beating gongs, and lighted candles and burning joss-sticks 
are deposited before them. There are also a series of 
small sheds — they are too insignificant in material and 
flimsy in construction to be called anything else- — with 
no adornments of any kind, nothing but a board with an 
inscription in Chinese, the purport of which has not been 
ascei'tained. These constructions are called alternatively 
k<jAC-mu and fu-fang. Ko.ic-mu is almost certainly the 
Burmese kaung-hmii, which means a work of merit and 
is commonly applied to a pagoda, and fu-fang is the 
ordinary name for a Buddhist shrine in Chinese. 

The main fu-fang at Mong Hka stands on the top of 
the ridge behind the village. This also is approached 
through a series of bare courts outlined by low loose-stone 
walls, but in several of them .stand the formal white 
umbrellas and long poles, with pennants or streamers 
attached, such as are familiar in the enclosures of Burmese 
and Shan pagodas and monasteries. The shrine itself is in 
the farthest court, and consists of no more than a couple of 
long low barrack-likc sheds, of the most modest possible 
construction. They stand in a line with one another, and 
the entrance to each is in the middle of the side. There 
is nothing within except a line of tables or altars, with 
erections on them like troughs reared on end and inscribed 
with Chinese characters. There is no suggestion of an 
image of any kind. The offerings of food, fruit, and 
flowers are placed on the tables, as they might be in any 
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ordinary spirit-sliriiie, and candles and joss-sticks burn 
outside the shed and at the foot of the pillars, but there 
is no priest or monk in chai'ge, and there appear to be no 
regular services or days of worship. The whole in its 
simplicity and vaguene.ss recalls the altars in the courts 
of the Temple of Heaven in Peking, with its worship of 
the Tien or Huang-tien, the vast concave expanse of 
heaven, rather than a Buddhist shrine. 

The name ta fn ye, and the sacred character of its 
bearer, inevitably suggests .something less than the Dalai 
Lama of Lhasa and .something more than the ordinary 
lama of the monasteries. At anj- rate both temporal and 
religious power are concentrated in the person of the Lahu 
ta fu ye. There is nothing in their history or their 
traditions, .so far as they are known, that connects them 
with Tibet, but they may well have been made prisoners 
in the wars of the Ngai-lao with Tibet, which went on 
for long vears. Tlie change of climate might account for 
the change of architecture, but there is nothing whatever 
that suggests a lamassery in any Lahu village that has 
so far been seen. 

Temples such as that at Mdng Hka are .striking 
rather because they are de.serted than because they are 
crowded like the Tibetan monasteries. Apparently, too, 
the Lahu fu-faiige can only exist where there is a ta fu 
■ye, which may account for the fact that the ordinaiy 
Lahu village, at any rate in the parts where they have 
lately settled, not only do not build them, but seem to be 
■steadil}' becoming more and more like their hill neigh- 
bours, who are all elementary spirit-worshippers. At anj' 
rate there is no record of any fu-fang except that at 
Mong Hka. The head-quarters of the Chinese prefecture 
of Chen-pien, established at the expen.se of the province of 
Burma and of the Lahu, is now at an old Lahu fu-fang. 
Lahu information directly asserts it, and indeed it is proved 
by the .Shan name of Chen-pien, which is Hpu-hpien, 
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and in Cliinese Shan tlie aspirated is always pro- 
nounced f. Wliatever the cliaracter of the shrine may 
have been it is entirely built over by the ordinary Chinese 
official yumen. 

There is much about the Lahu customs which suggests 
that they must at one time have been Buddhists. Their 
religion has, at any rate in the outskirts of the race, been 
influenced on the one hand by the Taouism of China and 
on the other by the spirit- worship of their immediate 
neiglibours. Where the}’ have not been broken down by 
oppression and misfortunes, mostly brought upon them 
by the Chinese, they are a greatly superior race to most 
of the mountain tribes. 

Mr. Warry, who was for a good many years the 
exceedingly able Chinese adviser to the Burma Govern- 
ment, says that the Chine.se call them Loh-erh out of pure 
mischief. ■ Lahu would have been an equally easy sound, 
but to the Chinese mind it would not have been so 
appropriate a designation, for it would not have conveyed 
the contemptuous meaning of Loh-erh. Loh-erh may be 
translated Lo or La ‘ niggers ’. The translation ‘ Black 
Lo-lo ’ is incorrect and also very misleading, because it 
suggests that the Lahu are akin to or identical with the 
black-bone Lo-lo, the ‘ tall, hand.some, oval-faced, Aryan- 
like race ' of Western Ssu-clhuan described by Colborne 
Baber. The Lahu are a very diflerent people. They are 
of small stature, with sharp prominent features, and 
a keen and distrustful expression. Dressed in Chinese 
costume, which they usually attect, the men are very like 
Chinamen in reduced circumstances. Their women are 
somewhat better-looking, with bright, intelligent faces, and 
figures well set ofl‘ in their picturesque national dress. As 
a rule the Chinese have two names for aboriginal tribes 
on their borders ; one contemptuous, if not contumelious, 
for general use, and the other euphemistic, and employed 
only in the presence of members of the tribe, or when the 
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Speaker is superstitiouslj' apprelieiisive of some hurt from 
them. This second designation in the ease of tlie Lahii is 
or the ‘happy family The unintentional iroin- 
of this term cannot fail to strike anyone who has seen the 
wretched discomfort in tvhich the Laliu live and recollects 
that for several t’ears past they have been remorselessh- 
hunted and oppressed by the Chinese and robbed of what- 
ever happiness might once have been their lot. If they 
are in any way related to the Moso tribes of Xorth-West 
Yunnan, whose ancient capital was at Likiang-fu, they 
have lost all tradition of the connexion, and indeed the 
Mosos of that region, as described by Cooper and others, 
seem to have little or nothing in common with them.” 

Prince Henri d'Orleans, on the other hand, found that 
in some places the Lahu called them.selves Lo-lo, and he 
was told that they had a written character which was like 
the writing on mandarins’ seals. The people of a village 
near Mien-ning told him that the Lahu, like the Lo-lo, 
came from near Nang-king ages ago, and the Li.ssu who 
inhabit the Salween Valley between latitudes 2G° and 
27° X. have a similar tradition. Thej' have marked 
aquiline noses and straight-set eye.s, with a copper 
complexion, and at their X"ew Year's feasts they have 
lao-tiPii nJiu, firs like our Christmas trees. It may be 
remarked in this connexion that at the Xew Year time 
the Chinese of the Yunnan province have a cu.stom of 
carpeting their floors with pine needles. 

The Mosos have a king at Yet-che, near the Xam 
Hkawng, a little south of Tseku, about the 28th parallel. 
In the view of Terrien de Lacouperie the Musus or Mosos 
would be of the same Tibeto— Burme.se group as the Jungs 
or Xjungs, who appeared on the frontiers of China six 
centuries before Christ, coming from the north-east of 
libet. Chinese hi.storians mention the Mo.sos 79G years 
after Christ, the epoch of their subjection by the King of 
Xan-chao. They regained their independence for a time 
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and were then again conquered hj' the Tali kingdom, and 
when that fell before Kublai Khan they came under 
Chinese rule. They and the Lo-lo probably have the 
same origin. The names of )x)th races are Chinese. The 
national name of the Lo-lo is Ngosu, and the Moso call 
themselves Xachi. The dialects have many points in 
common. Formerh’ their influence extended far into 
Tibet bej'ond Kiang-ka. There is a popular Tibetan 
poem, the AT.ser, which celebrates the prowess of a warrior 
who strove to drive back the Moso. 

iMoreover, they have a New Year's festival. A pig 
which has been fattened on peaches is sacriticed. Xothing 
but the Mo.so language is talked, and if any Tibetans are 
in the village they are excluded. This at once recalls the 
Lahu New Year's feast, which is called the Wuiv-lOng. 
At Mdng Hka at this season jingals are fired at sunset for 
three days, and during that period at frequent intervals 
parties tiring guns and beating gongs make the round of 
the shrines and deposit wax candles and lighted joss- 
.sticks. In other Lahu villages where the old traditions 
have been foi’gotten, the fe.stival is kept, but it is purely 
animistic. The sacrifices are made to the spirits and there 
is much playing on the keii, the reed mouth-organ, and 
dancing by both men and women. During the festival, 
however, no stranger is allowed to enter the village, and 
if by chance one happens to be there he is detained till 
the feast is over and is then sent away deprived of every- 
thing he has, even to his clothes. No language but Lahu 
may be spoken while the Wmv-long lasts. The Lahu also 
celebrate another fe.stival a fortnight later, which they 
call the Little New Year, the IDfu-uoi, which only lasts 
a single daj’, and it is worth noting that Mr. R. C. Bourne, 
of the Chine.se Consular .Service, found that in some places 
the Lo-lo have a similar festival, while elsewhere some of 
the Lo-lo tribes have adopted Buddhism, even to the 
extent of building monasteries. Prince Henri d'Orleans 
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made a superticial study of the languages of the Lahu, the 
Lo-lo, and the Lissu, another tribe which inhabits the 
western portions of much the same tract of country 
reaching up towards Tibet, and he found general 
resemblances in all three dialects. 

The Lis.su have no written chaiacter. The Mo.so 
writing has no real existence as such. The Lahu, at anr- 
rate in the British Shan States, have none. The Mo.so 
written character is only known to their “ medicine men 
who may be compared with the ta fu ye of the Lahu. 
Their manuscript books have the pages divided into little 
squares running horizontally from left to right. These 
partitions are filled with hierogl vphics or rough drawings 
of men, liou.ses, animals' heads, and conventional signs 
for the sky, lightning, and other natural phenomena. 
They are prayers beginning with the mention of the 
creation of the world, and ending with an enumeration of 
all the ills which menace mankind, which man can avoid 
if he is pious and gives alms to the magicians, or religiou.s 
teachers. 

The Lo-lo, as we know, have, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say had, a written character which Terrien 
de Lacouperie found to have resemblances with that of 
the Bugis and Manka.s.sars of Sumatra, as well as with 
the Indo-Pali characters of the Asoka fragment. Their 
writing is a sort of ideographic .system based on picture- 
writing, and the difficulty of studying it is vastly 
increased by the disconcerting fact that few of their 
literary men nowadays are able to read any but their 
own particular iMSS. 

ihe re.semblances to Indo-Pali scrijit, however, are 
distinctly suggestive. Asoka we know sent missionaries 
far and wide. The e(juallj^ great, and perhaps even moi'e 
zealous, Kanishka some generations later also sent apostles 
north and south and east and west. It was these 
missioners who introduced Buddhism into Tibet and 
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Mongolia and beyond. It is impossible to believe that 
they came oidy to preach by word of mouth. They 
would certainly take their texts with them, and where 
the creed was taught it is not likeh’ that the means of 
recalling its details would be omitted. The fact that all 
these texts have disappeared proves nothing, for fighting 
in these parts was continuous for centuries and the 
conquering soldier has no respect for anything. The 
Chinese in their recent movement into Tibet destroyed 
lamasseries in preference to anything else, and it is one of 
the most grievous complaints of the Dalai Lama that they 
used religious MSS. for re.soling their boots. The Chinese 
annals speak of the Ngai-lao kingdom as being quite 
a reasonable approximation to their own civilization, which 
is a conces.sion that they are not too free in making, in much 
later times. Some of the details given certainly suggest 
Buddhism. When the Tai were overthrown at Tali-fu 
they were exterminated quite as effectually as the Hui- 
hui, the Pantiles, were six hundred years later, when the 
Mohammedan insurrection was quelled. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there are no remains of their Buddhism or 
of their literature to be traced, but the suggestions of 
Buddhism still to be found among the surrounding hillmen 
inevitably create the belief that it must have existed, and 
if they had the religion they must also have had M'ritten 
characters of a kind, probably not known to the mass of 
the people, because religion always has tried to keep to 
itself an esoteric character — witness the Vulgate, the 
Ahhidliamrnu, written in the Pali, which never was 
a spoken tongue, and the Granth. The matter is one 
quite incapable of proof at the present time, but very 
little is known about the Tai ; Mrs. Le.slie Milne’s book 
is likely to remain the standard work about them for 
a good many years, and it seems desirable to enter 
a caution against the adoption of the belief that the Tai 
derived their religion, and with it their writing and 
■IKAS. 1911. 
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literature, from the south. It was the\’ who colonized the 
south countr}' ; more than likely they o-ot their present 
form of Buddhism from there, but that is no more a proof 
that they had neither Buddhism, literature, nor ivritten 
character before than it is true that Buddhism and 
literature were tirst introduced to Upper Burma when 
King Xatvrada destroyed Thatbn and carried oft’ every- 
thing living and portable to Pagan on the Irawaddy. 
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THE PANCAEATRAS OR BHAGAVAT-SASTRA 

Bv A (iOVIXDACARVA SVAMIX, M.Il.A.S. 

PART I 

1. The synonj’my of wliat is well known as the Pdnca- 
rdtra is thus gi\’en in the Pad ma-t antra (one of the 108 
Tantras or Samhitas) : — 

Siu'is suhrid bhagavatas satvatah panca-kala-vit ‘ I 

Ekantikas tanmayas ca panearatrika ity api ii 

(iv, 2, 88.) 

From this it is evident that Pdiicardtra = Bhagavata = 
Satvata = Ekaiitika. 

2. This tiastra or Science (of the Worship of the One 
God = Monotheism) is also called Ekayana, which means 
the Oidtj Way (Monotheism). For, as is .stated in Isvaru- 
SumJutu, Narada tells the Sages — 

Moksayanilj'a vai pantha etad anyo na vidyate 1 

Tasmad Ekdyanam nama pravadanti maiiNinab i| 

(i, 18.) 

i.e. “• Whereas there is no other Patli than this One to 

Emancipation (mok.yi.), the wise call this by the name 

Ekayana 

8. This Science is also known as the Miila-Veda or 
Root-Science (or Root-Knowledge), inasmuch as Yslsudeva 
is at the Root of all Knowledge, as the following verse 
explicitly say.s — 


^ See imp. 7 wlieie the tevni Pancfi-kiUa-para^and occms. For 

explanation, .see par. 9 infra. The confu.Mon of this with Pditcardfra 
must be avoided, as in footnote oS, p. 16. Di’. G. A. Grierson's 
i^drdi/ttfut/a [Ind. Anttq., 1909, Reprint). 
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Mahato Yeda-vik^asya mula-bhuto mahiln ayam I 
Skandha-bhuta Eg-adyas te sakhti-bhutii'^ ca yoginali j| 
•Jagan-mulasya Yedasya Vasudevasya miikhyatah i 
Pratipadakata siddha iliila-Yedakbyata dvijali H 
Adyam Bhsigavatam dharmam adi-bhute krte yiige I 
Manava yogya-bhutiis te anutistbanti nitya^ali il 

(Id. i, 24-6.) 

i.e. “This (Science) is the root of the Yeclit-tree; the 
Rg aud otliers are its trunk and branches. This 
(Science) is called by the name Mula- Yeda ( = Root-Veda), 
because it is an exposition of Yasudeva, the Root of 
the Universe. This is the Original Bhagavata-Dharmad 
wliicli in the Krta age worthy men observed always ”. 

4. That this Ancient Science is Ancient, and not 
originated by Yasudeva, the Son of Yasudeva = Krsna, 
is evident from the word Yasudeva, meaning “ He who 
permeates all ”, though grammatically it is also a 
patronjunic, xiz. “ son of Yasudeva ”. For tirstly, the 
word Yasudeva occurs in the Taittiriya - Upanisad 
passage known as the Vimu-GCiyatri. Secondly, we 
have in the Fadma-tantra — 

Yasudeva-sutasyapi sthupanaiii Yasudeva-vat j| 

(hi, 29, 28.) 

i.e. “ The installation of the Son of Yasudeva (Krsna) 
is like that of Yixsudeva (the Ancient One) ”. 

Thirdly, that the Ekajmna Science is one of the Ancient 
Sciences learnt by Xarada, is evident from what Xarada 
himself tells Sanatkumara in the Chandogya Upanifiat — 

‘ Eg-Yedam Bhagavo ’dhyemi Yajur-Yedaiii Sama-Yedam 
Atharvaiiam caturthaiii Itihasa-Puranaiii pancamarii Yedanarii 
Yedam Pitryam Easim Daivaiii Nidhiiii Yako-vakyaih Elcd- 
yanarn.” (vii, 1, 2.) 

' From such Upanisad passages as “ na khalu Bhiujarata Yama- 
visayarii gacchanti ”, oft quoted by the ancient Acaryas, it is further 
evidence of the eternality of the Bhagavata Religion. 
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i.e. “ 0 Sanatkumara, I have learnt Rg-Yeda, Yajur- 
Veda, ScXiaa-Yeda, Atharvana . . . Ekdyanam.” 

Also see the word occurring in the same Upanisat, 
vii, 1, 4 ; 2. 1 ; 5, 2 ; 7, 1. 

Fourthh’, firi Krsna Himself says in the Bhagavud- 
Gltd (vii, 19) — 

Yasudevah sarvam iti sa mahatma sudurlabhah. 
i.e. “ That great soul is hard to find who knows 
‘ Yasudeva is all’ : ” 

showing that the Bhagavata or Yasudeva Religion was 

O O C* 

not originated or invented in Krsna’s days, but was 
existent from time primevah- 

Further, Sri Krsna confirms this position, viz. the 
eternity of the Bhagavata Religion, by telling Arjuna that 
what he taught him now was the Ancient Religion, which 
from time to time is forgotten b^’ men, and He comes and 
revives it. Read Bhagavad-GitCi, iv, 1-3 — 

Imaiii Yivasvate yogaiii proktavan aham avyayam |1 
Yivasviin Manave prilha Manur Iksvakave ’bravit I 
Evam parampara-praptam imam rajar.^ayo viduh || 

Sa kiilen-eha mahata yogo nastah Parantapa I 
Sa ev-ayam maya te ’dya yogah proktah puratanah |1 
i.e. “ It was I (the Ancient, not merely as Krsna now) 
who taught this Divine Science (Yoga) to Yivasvan (the 
Sun). Yivasvan taught Manu ; and Manu taught 

' Ekayana appear.s to have been one of the Upanisads, or the crown 
of all Upanisads, of which the whole Pancaratra literature appears to be 
a vast commentary. So do we learn from the Hrl-praxna Samhi/a, ii, 
38, 39^- 

“ Vedam elcuyanam niima Vedanam sirasi sthitam 
Tad arthakam Pahcaratram moksadam tat-kriyavatam, 
Yasmin eko moksa-margo Yede proktas .sanatanali, 
Mad-aradhana-rupeiia tasmad ekayanam bhavet.” 

“ Sri Krsna’s reference here i.s to the primeval Yasudeva Dharma, not 
to Himself as the non of Vamdtva, to which latter He Himself alludes 
in the Bhaffamd-GitCi, v, x, 37, viz. “Vrsninam Vusudevo *ham 
Also see my note on Vasudeva in the Indian Antiquary^ p. 319, 
November, 1910. 
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Iksvaku. That this is thus traditionally derived, the 
Royal Sages know. But b\' long lapse of time the 
Science was lost. And this Ancient Science has again 
by Me now told thee, O Foe-dread ( Ai’juna) ”. 

Here “ Royal Sage.s know ” does not mean that only 
the Royal Sages or Ksatriyas know, and that Brahmanas 
therefore do not know : nor does it mean that Ksatrij’as 
orio-inated it without reference to the Brahmanas. Also, 
the term “ Royal ” is also interpretable as “ those Sages 
who have attained royalty or eminence in the Divine 
Science”; and therefore need not necessarily mean Ksatriyas.^ 
Be.sides, if the Ancient, a.s He says, taught Viva.svan, may 
it be adduced from this that the Ancient was a Ksatriya, 
or that Vivasvan (the Sun) is a K.«atriya ( It is simply 
Xarayana, the Primeval God, teaching Xarada to begin 
with — Xarada, the mind-born son of Brahma and there- 
fore a divine Brrdnnana (BroJimar'^i ) — as may be seen 
from Isvaro-So liiluta, i, 4ti‘. — 

Narfiyai.iaiii tapasyantaiii Nara-Narayai.ui'Vame 
Sariisevantas sada bhaktya mok-jopayn-vivitsavah. 

Haiiisthitil munayas sarve Narayai.ia-pariiyanah 
Krdena kena cit svargat Narayai.ia-didrk^aya 
Tati'ilvatlrya devavrih Naradas sa kutfihalali 
BiNtva Xarayai.iaiii devaiii namaskrtya kitanjahh 
Pnlakaucita-sarvangah prahr'jta-vadano inimih 
Stutva nanavidhaih stotraih prauain>-a ca muhur muhnh 
Pnjayfimasa taiii Devaiii Xarayaiiam anamayam 
Atha Xilrayai.io devah tam aha mnnipui'igavam 
Munayo hy atra tisthanti prilrthayana Hareb padani 
Ett":.!'!!!! Satvataiii sastram upadcstuiii tvam arhasi 
Ityuktv-antardadhe Sriinan-Xurriyana-nmnis tada. 

i.e. 'The Sages (inuiiis) l<.)vingly .served Xarayana 
absorbed in meditation at Nara-X"arayan-asrama (Badari 

* Similatly Hdjn-rirli/a ot BlaigavadA iita, ix, 2 does not mean “tlie 
Science of the Kings (i.e. Ksatriyas) hut means “Royal Science or 
Princely Knowledge ". 
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in tlie Himalayas). Wishing to see Xarayana, Narada 
descended from Svarga ; and seeing Him, prostrated and 
stood up with hands clasped, with joy beaming in his 
face and thrilling in his frame. He burst forth in praise, 
again and again casting himself at His feet. He 
worshipped (thus) the Holy Xarayana. Then spake 
Xaraj-ana to the sage-chief thus : ‘ The sages sit here 
piajdng for Hari s feet, and Thou art tit to teach them 
the Srdvata-Sdstrd ( = Pahca-ratra).’^ So saying Sriman- 
Xarayana made Himself invisible ”. 

Also read Bhumdvdja-SuihJiitiV cited under par. 6 in fra. 
as also iii, 41 (id.), and its Pariiida, i, 88. 

As to the primordial or primeval character of this 
Bhagavata ( = Vasudevic or Pancaratra) religion, further 
reference is invited to Maha-narayana, Brahma-bindu, 
Mukti, Ramatapaui, and Vasudeva Upanisads.- 

0 . That PC^ncardtra. is Vedic and possesses Authority 
(so that its precepts and practices are to be followed by 
all those who own allegiance to Veda) is expressed in the 
Padnia-tantra verse — 

^ The whole literature ot the Bhagavata Religion is called the 
Sastrn in a generic sen^e. In a sjiecitic sense Sdttmtfi i'^ also the name 
of one of the lOS and odd Pahcaratra-Sahihitas or Treatises comprising 
the Agamic ydence. The Sattvata-Sastra is again divided into two 
hianehe.N, the bigger of M’hich is called the IViiicaratra, and the smaller 
the Yaihaiui'^a, probably the fifty-third in the li^t of tlio Samhitas given 
>njra, par. 13. Read Tsrara-Sd/hhitfl, i, 02 ; "“Tab syat drtdhCt Panca- 
ratni-Vnihaiui^ft vibhedatah." It is nob borne out by orthodoxy, to 
consider iSdtfrftftis and as of two different schools, for 

Sattvata = Bliaga\ ata. The term SCittruta is thus derived: “Sat 

Brahma, sattvam vu ; tadvantas SatAaiitah Brahma-vidah, satvikil va : 
tesrun idam karma, sastram vfu sfitvatam ; tat-kur\Tinrdi tad-acak^^nas 
<-a va ; sfita^-ati sukhayaty asritan iti sat Paramutina : sa etesani asti’ti 
va satvatali ; sdtrunto va " \^Visni(-Sahaora-ndnm-hhdsya 

by Parasara-Bhatplrya]. 

See par. 7 infni. We wish to invite tlie attention of Br. (t. A. 
<dierson (and other Oriental scholars as well) with reference to his 
opinion, reiterated again in .TPAS. for Apiil. UUO. p. 284, note, viz., “It 
is an historical fact that the Bhagavata religion took its rise, not amongst 
the Brdhmanris^ tnd amonast thf' Ksairh/a vasfc *' (italics ours. See 
n. :i, p. 942). 
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Sriiti-mulam idam Tantraiii pramanaiii Kalpa-sutravat. 

_ (i, 1, B8.) 

i.e. “This Tantra is .'Si-uti-origined or .Sruti-rooted, 
and is an Authority like, for examide, the Kalpa- 
Sutra”d 

6. The meaning of the term Pancaratra is thus ex- 
plained ; — (a) Padraa-Tuntro. The question is put — 

Mahopanisad"-akhyasya sastrasy-ilsya inahamate ! 
Paiiearatra-samakhy-asau kathaiii loke pravartate. 

(i, 1, 681-69-) 

i.e. “How. 0 wise sire! is this Mahopanisat currently 
known in the world as Pancaratra ?” 

To which SaniN'arta is made to answer thus : — 

Pa;lc-etarai,ii sastrai.ii nttrlyante mahanty api 
Tat-sannidhaii samakhyasau tena loke pravartate. 
i.e. “ Because the Five Other Great Sastras are like 
durknesa in the presence of this (Pancaratra), thence 
is it currently known by the term Pancaratra ”. 

The other Five Sastras are — 

(1) Yoga (author Virihca or Hiranya-garbha). 

(2) Saiikhya (author Kapila). 

(3) Buddha (author Buddlii-murti). 

(4) Arhata (author Arhata or Jina). 

(-5) Kapala,lSuddha-.Saiva, Pasupata (a group — author kSi va ). 
{Vide op. cit., i, 1, 47—50.) 

Or it may be also thus interpreted : — 

Paiicatvam athavii yadvat dipyamane divakare 
Rcchanti rdtraijas tadvat itarani tad-antike. 

(Id., i, 1, 71.) 

‘ We would also recommend our readers to a perusal of the subject- 
matter, viz. Panciirritra.s noticed in chapters 20-49 of the Agni-Puraha 
'Puna Anandasrama Series). 

- Read Mahahkrirafa, .Santi-Parvan, ilok.sa-Dharma. 340, 111 — 

“ Satvatara vidhim asthay.a gitas Saiikarsaiiena yah 
Idam Mahopfinisadnm sarva-A^eda samanvitam. ” 
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i.e. “As when the Sun rises, the nights die, so others 
die ill the vicinity of this (Paficaratra) 

(b) Xd ruda- Pd n ca rd t ra — 

Eatraiii ca juana-vacanarii jnanarii paiica-vidhaiii siurtam 
Ten-edain Pauca-ratraiii ca pravadanti manisiuah. 

i.e. ■' Rdtram is a term signifying knowledge, and 
because of this there are five (panca) kinds, therefore 
the wise call it Paiica-rdtram”. (i, 1, 44.) 

The Five Kinds of Knowledge (read op. cit., verses 45-56) 
are .said to be — 

fl) Tattva (this is sdttvika). 

(2) Mukti-prada (also sdttcika). 

(8) Bhakti-prada (this is nairgunya). 

(4) Yaugika (this is rdjasa). 

(5) Vaisayika (this is tdmasa). 

(c) Sn-Pmma-Sariihitd, ii, 40, states- — 

Eatrir ajuanain ity uktam 
Pauc-ety ajuana-nasakam. 

i.e. “ Rdtri, night, means nescience, and ^xtilc, derived 
from the root pac, to cook, means that which ‘ cooks 
i.e. destroys that nescience Hence Paficaratra is the 
.science which dispels ignorance. 

Also (cZ) Ahirhudtinya-Sinidiitd, xi-64, 65, 66(?), and 
(e) Kajnnjcda-Samhitd, chap, i, may be referred to. 

7. The Acaryas or Teachers in succession who promul- 
gated these doctrines (omitting Narayana and Narada, 
vide par. 4 supra) are thus stated : — 

Pura Totadri-sikhare >Saiidilyo ’pi mahil-munih 
Samahita-manii bhutvfi tapas taptva mahattaram 
Anekiini sahasraiii varsilnaiii tapaso ’ntatali 
Dvaparasya yugasy-ante lidau kali-yugasya ca 
Saksilt Saiiikarsai.iat lahdhva vedam Ekayanabhidam 
Sumantuiii Jaiminim caiva Bhvguiii caiv-Aupagayanani 
Mauujyiiyanaiii ca taiii Yedaiii saiiiyag adhyapayat pura. 

{isvara- Samhitd, i, 88-41.) 
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i.e. “• In daj’s past, on Toteclri peak, ►Sanclilya the 
great sage sat hxed in severe austerities (tajMs) for 
many many years. In the end he obtained from 
Sarhkarsana — in the interim between Dvapara age and 
Kali age — the Veda going- b}- the name of Ehiyana, 
and taug-ht them well to Sumantu, Jaimini, Bhrgu, 
Aupagayana, and Ilaunjj’aj’ana ^ 

And then in viii, 175-7, of the .same SamhitH, Xarada 
tells — 

Ekilntino mahabhagah Sathakopa-purassarfdi 
Ksonyam krt-avatara ye lokojjlvana-hetuna 
Jianililyadya^ ca ye c-anye Paiicaratra-pravartakali 
Prahlacla-S e-aiva Sugiivo Vayusunur Vibhl-ranah 
Ye c-i\nye SanakadyiV ea Pancakala-paniyanah 
i.e. “ >'5athakopa and others, great devout saints, 
became incarnate on earth to .save creatures. Sauaka 
and others, .Sanclilya and others, Prahlada, Sugriva, the 
Wind-Son (Hanuman), \"ibhlsana and others — the strict 
observers of the Five-Timed Injunctions (Pauca-lMlci)- 
— (these) are the Promulgators of tlie Pahcaratra ”. 

With reference to Siindilya. attention is invited to 
Xo. 10, Sandilya-Yidya, and X^o. 32, Sriman-Xya.sa-Vidya, 
in the Table of the 32 Vidyas, pp. 129-30 of our 
Bh<(f/acu(PGitd, with Ramanuja’s Commentary." 

Xext, after .Sathakopa and others, comes Ramanuja. 
For Xarayana tells Bala-bhadra (or Bala-rama, the brother 
of Krsna) thus { /.'>vvo-o-*S'(r/;t/(?h7, .\x, 27<S-.S0): — 

^ Thus tlie <lesnent of tlie Bhri^avatii {leli^ion in Lho Krfa Age. 
from Nara-Xiliayaiia to Xarada; at the end of the DnliPim Age, from 
Saiiikarsaiia to Sandilya ; in the KaJi Age, from Visvakseuato Sathako})a, 
as will further ap[)ear. 

" Cf. the term Pnfuyi-kdhi-rif m pai. I 

' From this it i^ evitlent tliat a huece’-i'^ion of Brahmaiia teaeheis 
precede the K^atriyas as the piomulgator-^ ot the Bhagavata doctrine. 
Xor need the monopoly he solely accredited to the K'-atriyas (see note '1. 
p. 939 '-upt'd) or even to the Brrdiniaiias. For among the exponents of 
the doctrine tigiire archangels ( Visvaksena, etc.), angels (Sanatkumara, 
etc.), Rsis (Srindilya. etc.), Kaksasas (FrahUula, etc.), men of all castes 
(Sathakopa. etc.), and even monkey-gofls (Sugriva, Hanuman, etc.). 
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Asti te vinialil bhaktili Mayi Yadava-nandana ! I 
Prathamaiii !Se':>a-rupo Me kaiihkaryam akarod bhavan 11 
Tatas tu Laksmaiio bhutvii Mam firadhitavfin iha I 
Idiiiilin api Mfuii ya^tmii Balabhadra ! tvam arhasi 11 
Kalav api yuge bhiiyali ka^cid bhutva dvijottamali | 
Xiiua-vidhaii' bhoga-jalair areanaiii Me kan’:.yasi y 

i.e. “ 0 Son of YYadu-race (Balarama) ! thou hast clean 
(or pure) devotion (or lo\m) for Me. Thou, first as Sesa, 
didst great .service for Me. Then next didst thou 
worship Me as Laksuuuia.i Thou art now serving Me 
as Balahhadra. Thou shall again in Kali age be born 
as a great Briihmana ( = Ramanuja), and shalt worship 
me with many things of joy 

BfJiad-Brdlnmi-Siiiiihitil (ii, 7, 06 tf.) makes this clear, 
thus 

Dvija-riipeua bhavitfi ya tu Safnkarsai.iabhidbii i! 
Dvaparante kaler adau pa-:.ai.iila-pracui'e jane I 
Eiiraannj-eti bhavita ViMui-dharma-pravartakah || 
SriraugeAi-daya-patraiii viddhi Ramanujam numim | 

Y’eua saudai'Mtali pantha Vaikui.ithakhyasya .sadmauali H 
Param-aikaiitiko dhanuo bhava-pa-ia-vimocakah 1 
Y’ati'-ananyataya proktaiii avayoh pada-sevanam 11 
Kfden-achhadito dharmo madiyo ’yam varanane ! 1 
Tada maya pravrtto ’yam tat-kal-ocita-murtina il 
Visvaksen-adibhir bhaktair Satliari-pramukhair dvijaih I 
Ramaim]ena munina kalau saiiistham upesyati II 

i.e. " ‘ iMy Saiiikarsana part ( O Sri),’ says Narayana, 
' is the form of a Brfihmana, by the name Ramanuja, 
which it is going to take, after the Dvapara age and 
in the Kali age, to expound tlie \ isnu - dharma 
( = Bhagavata Religion), when tlie world will be full 

‘ O'. Ilnmaynnn, vi, K^l, 121 — 

A(li-(levo ina)u"i bahiih Harir Xurayano vibhuh | 

Saksful Ramo Rap;hu-sresthas Seso Laksmana ucyate || 

I.e. XarayaiuL Himselt become'^ Kiliiia aiul Sesa becomes Laksmana. 

' Cf. the verse cited iii our Bhujnrttd-f ijtd ^ Introil., p. xiv — 

Ananfdh prathamam rupam Lnksnmnmi ca tatah param| 
Bdlahhctflra.-s trtiyas tu kalau Ka'^cif (Ramanuja) bhavisyati !l 
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of heretics or renegades {pa’^aiahi). Know that 
Ramanuja will be tlie specially fa\ oured of ►Sri-Rahga 
(-natha), and he will show tlie Way to the Realm 
known as Yaikuntha. Tlie One - pointed Religion 
exclusively to be rendered to Thee and 3Ie ( = fSi'iman- 
Xarayana) — the religion which delivers (creatures) 
from the bonds of sariisara (material existence) — becomes 
dimmed by age, O fair-faced one ! According to the 
requirements of the age, I take inaiw forms,' and act 
by means of Wy devotees such as Visvaksena, Sfatha- 
kopa, etc., and Ramanuja in the Kali age ’ 

BJidmdviija-Su'iiihitd, iv, 92, teaches — 

Abhyarthito jagad-dhatrjTi tiriya Xaniyanas svayam 
Upadisad imam yogam iti me Xaradat srutam. 
i.e. “ Prayed to by iSri, the Universal 3Iother, Xfira- 
yana Himself taught (Her) this yoga. So did I hear 
from Xarada 

From the above it tvill be .seen how the hierarchy 
{GtLru-parampurd) of the Sri-Vaisnavas or Sri-Sampra- 
dayins came to be constituted thus : — 

(1) Xarayanaj J Sriman-Narayana, or Universal 

(2) Sri- J (Mother-Father or Father-Mother. 

^ Curiously enougli, theosophists [for example read C. Jinarajaddsa's 
“Lives of the Initiates ’’ in the April (1910) number of the Theosophic 
p. 386] affirm that he who was Apollonius Tyana and sub- 
sequently Je-sus the Christ became Ramanuja thereafter in India. The 
following extract is made thei'efroin to incite inquiry: “In India, next 
to Sri Krsna, who proclaimed the Path of Devotion, Sri Ramanuja holds 
a unique position among his brother philosophers. When we realize that 
the gentle Jesus of Palestine, after a life as Apollonius of Tyana, later 
took birth in South India about the twelfth century as Ramanuja, we 
can account for the intensely devotional trend of his philosophy. Indeed, 
as we study his life and work, we can see that he took birth there for the 
special purpose of reviving the idea of Bhakti that was being lost to 
Indian thought.” 

- Read — 

“ Sri-\ i.siui-loke Bliagavan Visnur Kurdyanas svayam 
Proktavan iiiantra-raj-adm Laksmyai taiJ-adi-purvakain. ” 

(Cited in Comm, on Vdkya-Garii~param}Mxrd.) 
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(3) Visvaksena = Senesa = the Lord of Hosts (the 
Eternals). 

(^4) Sathakopa or Sathagopa - (the Mortal-Immortal). 

(5) The others between (4) and ((5). 

(6) Ramanuja.^ 

(7 ) Succession after (h), up to one’s own Holy Preceptor.* 

In a work called Vdrtd-mdhl (or Garland of Talks), 

p. 98, 202nd Talk (Telugu edition, Madras, 1887, Saras- 
vati - Bhandara Press), a question was asked how the 
efficaciousness of the Apostolic Pedigree would be affected 
by the omissions of manj' names between. The answer was 
that it would not be affected, inasmuch as the efficaciousness 
of the Patriarchal Pedigree would not be affected by the 
omission by a Brahmana, of the Parentage beyond the 
Great-grandfather, the Grandfather 'and the Father, when 
he offers to these ancestral libations such as Tarpana and 
Sraddha. Inter alia, the story of Visvaksena is told in 
Padma-tantra , iii, 32, 113 ff. Thus he comes next to Sri. 
And his worship is enjoined {inter alia) in Lahpnl-t antra, 
ch. 40, and Bh&radvdja-Sarkhitd, i, 84. Also see JRAS., 

‘ Rend— 

■■ Sv-opadistan ati-pritja tapali-pundr-adi-purvakam 
Visnu-loke (ajvatirnaj'a pnyaya satatani Hai-eh 
Senesaya Priya Visnoli mida-mantra-dvayadikam.’' 

(Op. cit. ) 

‘ Read — 

Senegas svayani agatya pritya Sn-iiagarim subhara 
Sathagopaya munaye tintriiii-mula-vasine 
Tap-adi-purvakam mantra-dvaya-sloka-vaian kramat 
Vi.Miu-patnya Mahrdaksmjai iiiyogad upadistavan 
Punas ca Xathamunaye panca-sariiskara-purvakam 
Bharta-natha-piabhrtibhih nirmitair divya-yogibhih 
Divyair viriisati-saiiklijakaih prabandhais &aba desikah 
Svokta Dramida-Vedanara caturiiam upadesa-krt."’ 

(Op. cit.) 

■' Read p. 270 with footnote, JRAS. for April, 1910, by Dr. G. A. 
Grierson. 

Read— 

“ Ada\' upadised Veda-Kliila-Rg-Ve<la-sariijnikam 

Asmad-gurubh} a ity iidi vakya-trayam Arindama !” 

(Op. cit.) 
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January, 1910, p. 108 (G. X. Grierson). AlurhndJinijn- 
Sariihitd, C, 40, also narrate.s the tig'ht lietween Visvaksena 
(called J^esilsana also here) and lladlni-Tvaitabha. 

8. The Diksa, or what may be called the lla.sonic 
initiation for the ,8ri- Vaisnavas, con.sists of— - 

(1) Tapa (the tire-marking with Holy Divine Symbols). 

(2) Pundra (the paint-marks on forehead and body). 

(8) Naina (the name -taking, like christening and 

baptism). 

(4) Mantra (receiving the Holy Formula). 

(5) Yaga (Divine Wor.ship).^ 

A man may belong to any caste, and .still be eligible for 
becoming a Vaisnava mason (oi- freemason). livam- 
Saihlittd, viii, 179, say.s — 

Sva-sva-vari.iasram-acilra- .sadrsakrti-cestitan I 

Lahchitiln Caki'a-8aukhabhyam bhujayor daksinaditah jl 

i.e. “ They remain severally in their own Var)ui (caste), 

Airama (sacramental stage), and Jcnra (customs), but 

are all inpu’e.s.sed (without distinction) with the Cakra 

(discus) and Sifitklm (conch) 

^ Thf^e are called the ur the Jfive Vaisnava 

Sacraments, the esoterics of which it is not the jiurjiose of this paper to 
deal with. Tlle^e several .symbols represent cosmic truths. See the 
chai)ter on Syinliology ” in our Lirt'< of Freemasons or dimply 

Masons know that \vm))ol.s have eacli their meaning-t?. With relerence 
to Vaisnavic masonry and the Holy Symbols employed by it, the best 
Englidi article that lias yet been written is the one by Dr. (f. A. (Jrierson. 
viz. “The Auspicious Mark-, on the Feet of the Incarnate Deity’’ 
(JKAS., January, lUlO, ))p. ST ff.), to which particular attention is 
invited, especially of the Md'.on 'tc world. This in what a certain writer 
says : “ These s 3 unbols weie not picked up, discovered or invented b\' 
men in ancient monasteries or temples. The\' weie j^^iven to men 
directU’’ from on High by the ininister.s of (lod. Their deeper meaning 
IS so recondite tljut it could never have been discovered })V man without 
such aid (,1 P/iz/nr of Tluo^oitliif^ Mtuouiu, 1(101), ii. ()(>, Kaiiiut Press, 
Chicago. U.S.A.). 

Also, like the ritualism ot Masoniy, the^e Five Sacraments are of great 
value to those Mho know and practise them. 
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Also Pdrlma-tanfra, iv, 23, 113 tf., may {Inter alia) 
be read. 

That all are elioible for this Dikssl without distinction, 
say.s further, Israra-Saiiihltd, xxi, 40, 41 — 

Sarve samanfis catvaro gotra-pravara-varjitrih i 
Utkarso n-apakar^as ca jatitas tewi sammatali jj 
Phale-^u nili-sprhas sarve dvaclasaksara-cintakali I 
Moks-aika-ni-^eayai sava-sritak-ilsauca-varjitah 11 
i.e. " There is no distinction of Gotru or Pruvara 
(i.e. racial, clannish, and such other guild-denomina- 
tions); all the Four (i.e. Brahmana, Ksatrij-a, Vaisya, 
and Stidra) are equal. There is no high and low 
(distinction.s) of caste (jdti). They are (all) meditators 
of the (Holy) Dvadas-Aksari (or the twelve-syllabled 
Bhagavad - Yasudeva formula), unconcerned in other 
fruits than that of sui'e 31oksa ; and to them no (sacra- 
mental) impurities consequent on births and deaths (of 
kin) attach ”. 

Also read Bhdra dvdja-Samh ltd, i, 14-16 ; Sudursan- 
opa n iifut and MoJid-Siidarm n -opanimt. 

Vh^nu-'TiluJM, iv, 189-90, gives the verse — 

Tapah pundras tatha nama mantro yagas ca paficamah I 
Paiica-saiiiskara-dlks-aisii Deva-deva-priyavahil 1 
Paiica-samskfira-dik'^'rivau muha-bhagavatas sim'tali H 

i.e. “ Tdpa, etc., are the Five ^ Suihskaras or Initiations 
{dikw) dear to the God of Gods. He who receives these 
is called the great Bliagavata 

For elaborate treatment read BhamdrOja - Buildiitd, 
Parihsta, ch. ii. 

9. The term Pauca-kdla or Five-time-(observances) has 
already occurred {vide pans. 1 and 6 mipra). These are 
observances enjoined on the pious Bhagavatas. The 
Pddino-tavtra devotes a whole chapter to tliis. viz. 

‘ Vide enumeration ot tliese a!)Ove. 

~ Also sec Pdrd.sam-SnNihifCi, ch. iv, and Tapf(t-i:akruhkaim-Vijayn. 
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iv (Carya-pada), 18, which may be read. BrieHy they are, 
a.s Bhagavan tells — 

Adyam \is.rm.-Abhifjamanam (l) iipadCinam (2) atah-param ! 

Ijija (3) ca pa^cilt svddhydyas (4) tato ydtjas (o) tatal.i-param || 

(1) Abhiganiana (morning prayer, onting, ablution, etc. ). 

(2) Upadana (earning things for Divine wor.ship). 

(8) Ijya (Divine wor.ship). 

(4) Svadhyaya (study of .sacred works). 

(.5) Yaga or Yoga (meditation on the Divine). 

The day, commencing at about 4 a.m. and closing at 
about 10 p.m., is to be appropriated, in live ditterent 
divisions, for each of the Five Holy Acts enumerated 
above — 

Pauc-aite vidhayas teAiii kfilali paiic-aiva te krainat |! 

(Padma-tantra, iv, 13, 4.) 

Also read the third chapter of Bhdradvdja-Su.mhita. 

iSandilya, who, a.s found in previous pages, was a strict 
Bhagavata, enters elaborately into a disquisition on this 
part of that religion in his Smrti, the Sdndilya-Smrti. 
Also consult Vrddha-Hdrlfa-Smrti, a great authority on 
the Bhagavata religion, and in whose ancestral line is 
Ramanuja born. Of Harita it i.s written in the Brhad- 
BrcthiiKi-Suriihitd (iv, 10, 75) — 

Harlt-adjas ca munayah srutv-edam Brahma-bhriTitam 1 

Pravartajamasur ime smytlr ekantiniim priyah. 

i.e. “ Harita and other sages (initiated all into the 

Yaisnava-diksii) heard this Word of Brahma, and 

promulgated these Smrtis (Sacred Codes of Creed and 

Conduct) ”. 

10. Sathakopa,! Ramanuja, and such other saints 
(Azhvilrs) and sages (Acaryas) were born in Southern 
India to teach men the Bhagavata religion. That the 

' Same as St. Xamm-azhvfir, who.se life read in our Lire.s of AzhvCirs or 
Drdvidd Saint a-. 
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former Sathakopa did so in the Dravida language (Tamil) ^ 
is borne out such texts as — 

(а) Brhad-BraJima-Stnhldtd, i, 4, 94 — 

Drilvidesu janiih labdhvil, Macl-dharmo yatra tisthati ! 

Prsiyo bhaktil bhavanti ’ha Mama-pfid-ambu-sevanat || 
i.e. “ Taking birth in the Dravida land, where My 
(Ehagavata) Religioji prevails, mostly My devotees 
come into existence here, by drinking the water of My 
(holy) Feet 

(б) Isvara-SainJiitu, xi — 

Giiyadbhir agre Devasya dramidim srutim uttamam (v. 235) 11 
Pilthayed dramidim c-api stutim Vaisnava-sattamaih (v. 262) |1 
i.e. briefly, “ The Dravida Scriptures (revealed by 
Sathagopa, etc.) shall be recited before God by the 
Vaisnavas.’ 

(c) References to Padma and other Puranic literature 
are also available : but Sri-Bhagavata (v, 38-40) sum- 
marizes the matter thus : — 

Krtadisu maha-rajan Kalav-icchanti sambhavam I 
Kalau khalu bhavisyanti Narayana-parayanah H 
Kvacit kvacit maharaja ! Dravilexu ca bhurisah 1 
Tamrapanu-nadi yatra Krtamala PayasvinI 1 
Kiiveii ca mahii-puuya, etc. |1 
I.e. “ Men born in the Krta, Treta, Dvapara ages, wished 
to take birth in the Kali age, because they knew that 
in this age would be born great souls devoted to 
Narayana. But these souls would be thinly scattered 
here and there ; but in the Dravila (i.e. Dravida) Land 

' How among the main Dravida languages, Tamil, Telugu, and 
Kannada (Kanarese), Tamil alone comes to be sanctified and has been 
chosen as the medium of spiritual instruction, and is ranked on a par with 
Sanskrit (hence the dual or Ubhaya-Y edanta, of the SrI-Vaisnavas), may be 
learnt from a Sanskrit work called Samhhu-liahasya, and from the Acdra - 
Hrdaya by Azhagiya Manavala-p-perumaJ Naj-anar, the younger brother 
of Lokacarya, the author of Artha- Paii'-aka (ride JRAS. for July, 1910). 
He is numbered 48 in the Succession List (see our Life of Ramanuja). 

JRAS. 1911. 62 
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they would be found in some numbers, living by the 
side of such rivers as Tamraparni, Krtamala. Payasvini, 
Kaveri the Holy 

The Bludda indlij . written by the men of the North of 
India, tells us how the Science and Traditions of the 
Bhagavata Religion were carried North, from South, by 
Ramananda the disciple of Ramanuja, and spread by his 
disciples again. ^ 


PART II 

11. The antiquity and authoritativeness of the PCinca- 
rdtra may be gathered from — 

(1) The summary of its doctrines given in the Mahd- 

hhdra.ta, rma, Xdrdyord>ja.- ch. 300-53. 

(2) YeddnfK- or Bi'ahmaSu.fni^, in which the Sutra 

Utpatty-asambhavat (ii, 2, 40 ft’,) 
takes up the question, and both Sankara ® and Ramanuja 
have commented on it. 

(3) Yamunaearya's Agama-PmmCnjyud 

(4) Ramanuja’s Xitya. 

{») Vedantacarya’s PO. ncorCdra-Ro-kXi . 

^ In till's connexion the article ‘*Xotes on Tuhsi by Dr. (r. A. 

Grier-son, in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. xxii, p. ’2Gb. 1893, narrating the 
list ot succession, beginning from Siimau-XuravaTui, streaming down to 
TuFsi Dds, through Laksmi (Sri), Seiidpati, Kdri-sunu ( = Sathagopa), 
Nathamuni, Vaiiiunacarya. Ttdinanuja, Lokacarya, etc., Rrimanaiida, etc., 
is very interesting, a"* proving the ‘'Olidarity ot the Bhagavata Tleligion 
throughout Bharata-khanda (India). JKAS. tor April, 1910, p. 270. ha'i 
already been reterred to. 

“ A neat and faithful tran'>lation of this has been recently ma<le by 
Dr. G. A. Grierson (vide Indian AnHqnary, vol. xxxvii, September. 1908). 

^ Also in Anandagn'i\ Sankani'Vijaya references occur ; and it i'' 
chronicled therein that two of Sankara's disciples were specially ordained 
to teach Vai.siiavism, 

^ In another work written by Yamunacarya, viz. the Stddhi-Traf/a, he 
mentions Sankara as a Brahma-Sutra-Bhusyakara. The year of Yamuna- 
carya .s birth i-x a.c. 910 (see Hierarchic Table in our Licf^s of iSaint-s). 
Hence, from this internal evidence, Sankara must go to the ninth or 
eighth century at least. In the work Ayama- Brdmdnya , Yamunacarya 
1 efers to a Kdsnv r-Aqama. 
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(6) References in the Puranas, such as the Visnu and 
Sri-Bhagavata. 

(7) Madhva's or Anandatirtha’s Tantru-Sdru. 

(8) Utpaladeva's Isrui'a-prutyahJiijnd-darmnu, a Saiva 
author, outside the pale of the Bliagavata Religion, refers 
to the Pd ricardtra thus : — 

Sri Paueariitra-Srutav api . . . evam, etc. 
i.e. “ In the Blessed Pancaratra Veda also . . . thus 

If the SanJcara-Bhd'fyu on the Brahma-Suti’as were 
closely studied, Sankara’s predilection for Xarayana — 
which in other words i.s of the Bhagavata Religion — will 
be made manifest.’ 

12. The creed of the Bhagavata System is summarized 
in the JS\xrdyu))lyu, MaJid-bhdmtii, as pointed out in 
par. 10 above. The cult of it may be learnt from the 
four divisions in wliich the .subject-matter is treated. 
Tliese are — 

(1) Jhana-pada. 

(2) Yoga-pada. 

(3) Carya-pada. 

(4) Rriya-pada. 

Brief!}' the first, or JMna- 2 )d(l<i, treats of the nature 
and attributes of Bi-aliman (God), tlie nature and purpose 
of Creation, the several regions of space, and so forth. 
The second, or Yo(ja-pd<h(, treats of the constitution of 
man or the Microcosm, and how by austerities and 
meditation, Self and God may be realized. The third, or 
C\iryd- 2 >dda, treats of the .selection of places for building 

‘ A s[)ecial paper i.s intended in due cour.-ie to be presented on this part 
of the subject to the Royal Asiatic Society. The following short extract 
from Snhkarn-Bhfisj/a, however, will .suffice now, as illuminating our 
contention here: “Tatra yat tavad ucyate yo '.sau Nar,“iyanali Paro 
'vyaktat prasiddhali Parainatma Sarvatma, sa atmana - (a)tmanam 
anekadha vynhya vyavatisthata iti, tan na nirakriyate ’’ (ii, 2, 42). 
Also in ii, 2. 4.”), “ vipratisedhac-ca," Sankara writes; “ Veda-viprati- 
sedhas ca bhavati, catursu Vedesu evaiii sreyo (a)labdliva Sandilya idarii 
Sastram (Piincaratram) adhitaviin ity adi." .See reference to Sandilya 
in par. 7. 
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temples, the architectural details connected with them, 
the method of makini; the se%’eral holy statues, and the 
ritual connected with their consecration, to render them tit 
for worship, and so forth. The fourth, or Kriyd-pdcla, 
takes up the qualifications of the Temple celebrants (the 
worshippers), the daily, monthly, yearh', etc., modes of 
worship, and processions of various kinds, in cars, etc., 
and celebrations of other casual festivals ; the measure, 
meaning, efficacy, and method of applying various Vaisnava 
mantras, and so forth. 

It will be seen from this division that the first two 
divisions constitute the theoretical, and the second two the 
practical, side of the Bhagavata Religion. From another 
standpoint the former half deals with abstract or inner 
worship, and the latter half with concrete or outer 
worship. 

After treating the first half, the PdiViiKi.-tantra prefaces 
the second half thus ; — 

Brahma asks Xarayana — 

Bhagavan ! Deva-devOsa ! Sankha-cakra-gada-dhara ! i 
Jndna-Yoiiau ca kartsnyena nirvai.ia-phaladau srutau !! 
Tayor avidusam Deva ! nadhikarah kadacana I 
Ajhamnaiii ea bhaktanaiii gatim tvam icchataiii nruaiii H 
Yen-opayena nirvana-phalaiii svarg-adi c-etarat ! 

Bhavaty upayaiii tam rjuin xipadestuiii Tvam arhasi [I 

(iii, 1-8.) 

i.e. “ O Bhagavan I God of Gods ! Wearer of Discus, 
Conch, and Club! heard (by me) have been the Jlidnu 
and Yoga (parts, of the subject), the Givers of salvation 
(mrcdna). But the ignorant are not qualitied, Lord, 
for these (ways), and Thou desirest them also. Thy 
devotees, to win Svarga, etc., and Nirvana (material 
heavens and the ultimate spiritual state). Which, then, 
is the way for the.se ? Prithee, teach me.” 

After this the Outer or Objective Worship, constituting 
the Kriyd-pdda and Carya-pidda, are e.xplained. 
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13. “ How cat! the All-pervadiiig Spirit be limited 
within any reipiired dimension.s, liow can the Infinite and 
Ab.stiact he confined within the limits of a concrete object, 
.symbol, or image f ” Such is the question Brahma puts 
to Bliagavan (Naraj'ana ). 

Yyiipino Deva-clevasya pratisthfi kidrsi matii I 
Bhagavan saih^ayfinasya mama niscayato vada j 

(Pachna-tantra, hi, 26, 1.) 
i.e. “■ Ble.ssed Lord ! I luive a doubt how to an all- 
pervading Lord (God of God.s) there can be j^rat^tha, 
or fixture or fixing, in a particular spot ? Prithee, 
unravel the truth ’. 

To this question Bhagavan thus I'eplies : — 

Sarva-bhutasya jatasya Harir atma sthito ’pi san 1 
Mantra-vlryilcca milhatmyiit sthiipakasya guros tatha |1 
Pratimayaiii prakarsena sarimidhatte Haris svayam 1 
Kaniiin asesiiiiis tatraiva Harim arthayate janah Ij 
Tena pratistha-nam-edam anvarthaiii vartate bhuvi 1 
Yathii ca vahnir dahano na dahan vyapya tisthati H 
Aranl-inathanad bhuyo jayamanali pradisyate I 
Dahan-'adini karmani karoti ca yatha-tatham 1 ! 

Tatha sarva-gato Yisiuir adrsyah prakrtair janaih | 

Drsyate ca pratikrtau mantriuo mantra-gauravat || 

Tasmat sarvatmana ^hsiunii pratisthapy-abhijiujayet I 
Silpibhir nirmite bimbe Sastra-drsfena vartmana || 

(Padma-tantra, iii, 26, 2-7.) 

i.e. “ Though Hari (Yisnu or Narayana) is the soul of 
all existing things. He condescends to (specially) dwell 
in Symbols by the Power of Invocations {mantra) and 
the Power of the Invoker. Creatures intreat the Lord 
(Hari) in this form for what the\' wish to possess. 
Hence this Installation {jiratisthd, of the Lord) is full of 
meaning. As the Burner Fire permeates (objects) but 
burns not, but burns and becomes practically useful for 
other purposes when evoked by attrition of two pieces 
of wood, so does Yisnu, the All-Pervader, invisible to 
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worldly men, become visible in the counterpart (i.e. the 
Symbol or Image), to the Evoker, by the strength of the 
Invocation {nunitru). Hence by all means install Visnu 
(in His Representative Forms), by means of statues, 
sculptor-made, according to rules laid down by Sastra ”4 

14. According to tlie FCuhiui-tniiti'o the chief number 
of Saihliitas or Compendiums devoted to the exposition of 
the Bhagavata religion are 108 ; and the list given therein 
is as follows : — 

(1) Padmam, (2) Padmodbhavam, (3) Maya-vaibhavam, 
(4) Xalakfibaram. (5) Trailokya-mohanam, (6) Visnutilaka, 
(7) Parama, (8) Naradlya or Xarada,- (9) Dyanadiya, 
(lO)Vasistha, (1 1 )Pauskara,(12)Sanatkumara, (13) Sanaka, 
(14) Satya, (1.5) Visva, (16) Sananda, (17) 31ahi-prasna, 
(18) .Sri-prasna, (19) Purusottama, (20) Hahendra. (21) 
Pauca-prasna, (22) Tatva-sagara, (23) Vagisa, (24) Satvata, 
(25) Tejo - dravina, (26) Srikara, (27) Samvarta, (28) 
Visnu-sadbhava, (29) Visnu-siddhanta, (30) Visnu-tatva, 
(31) Kaumara, (32) Visnu-rahasya, (33) Yisnu-vaibhava, 
(34) Santa, (35) Saumya, (36) Isvara, (37) Ananta, 
(38) Bhagavata, (39) Jaya, (40) Mida, (41) Pusti-Tantra, 
(42) Satinaka, (43) Marica, (44) Daksa, (45) P^pendra, 
(46) Yoga-hrdaya, (47) Harita, (48) Paramesvara, (49) 
Atreya, (50) Angiras, (51) Yisvaksena, (52) Arsanasa, 
(53) Yaihayasa,® (54) Yihagendra, (55)Bhargava, (56)Para- 
purusa,-* (57) A'ajnavalkya, (58) Gautama, (59) Paulastya, 
(60) Sakala, (61) Jfian-arnava, (62) Jamadagnya, (63) 
Yamya, (64) Narayana, (().5) Parasarya, (66) Jabala, 
(67) Kapila, (68) Yamana, (69) Katyayaniya, (70) Yalmika, 
(71) Aupagayana, (72) Hairanya-garbha, (73) Agastya, 

* Read Rationale of I mar/e- Worship by Yogi Partliasarathi. 

This is perhaps not to be confounded witli what goes t)v tiie name 
of Narada-Pancaratra, until they can be proved to be the same. Also, 
there are two editions called by this name, one published by Banerji in 
I860 (Bibliotheca Indica).anA another by Bhuvanacandra Vasaka in 1887, 
in the Jnanaratnakara Press, Nimtala, Calcutta. 

^ \ aihanasa (?). Parama-purusa (?). 
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(74) Karsnya, (75) Boclhayana,(76) Bharadvaja, (77) Nara- 
simha, (78) Uttara-Gargya, (79) Satatapa, (80) Angirasa,^ 
(81) Kasyapa, (82) Paingala, (83) Trailokya - vijaya,- 
(84) Yoga, (85) Vayaviya, (86) Varuna, (87) Krsna, 
(88) Ambara, (89) Agneya, (90) Mai'kanclej’a, (91) Maha- 
Sanatkumara, (92) Yj-asa, (93) Yisnu, (94) Aliirbudhnya, 
(95) Raghava, (90) ililrkandeya, (97)Parisada, (98)Brahma- 
Narada, (99) yuka-Eudra, (100) Uma-ilaliesvara, (101) 
Dattatreya, (102)8arva, (103) Varaha-Mihira, (104)Sankar- 
sana, (105) Pradyumna, (106) Yamana, (107) Kali-raghava, 
(108) Pracetasa. {Pdchna-tantra, i, 1, 96-111.) 

Of these, Xo. (18), Sri-prasna, is said to be tlie same as 
the Laksmi-tantra, but there are two separate treatises of 
these names also ; and (98) Brahma-Xarada is probably 
the same as the Brhad-Brahma Samhita ((). 

In another list, in the place of (9) Dyanadiya, (15) Yisva, 
(26) Ankara, (37) Ananta, (50) Ahgiras, (53) Vaihayasa, 
(74) Karsnya, (87) Krsna, (88) Ambara, (97) Parisada, 
(98) Brahma-Narada, (99) 8uka-Rudra, (106) Yamana, and 
(107) Kali-raghava, are given : Kanva, Arjuna, Sridhara, 
Kanva, Madhura, Yaikhanasa, Jiyottara, Jaimini, Krsna- 
camara, Sariihita-Saingraha, Kalki, Yaraha, 8uka, and 
Kapifijala.® 

In the list given here, Miirkandeya (96) and Yamana 
(106) are repeated; in their place I would safelj’ substitute 
Yaraha, Kanva, and Kapiujala of the second list; and if 
(50) Ahgiras and (80) Ahgira.sa are both the same, I would 
replace one of them by Yaraha. But the number of 
Saihliitas need not be strictly 108. 

According to the Padma-tantra (iv, 33, 197v.) the Six 
Gems, out of this Ocean of Bhagavata Literature, are said 
to be — 

(1) Padma, 

(2) Sanatkumara, 

‘ See No. 50. - Also called Bharata (?). 

See Introduction to Mautra-lSdetra by S. E. Gopalacharlu, pp. 33-5. 
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(3) Paraina, 

(4) Padmodbhava, 

(5) 41aiieudra, ** 

(6) Kanva. 

And according to the Isrura-Safnhitd (i, 64) the cliief 
Samhitas are said to be three — 

(1) Satvata, 

(2) Pauskara, 

(3) Jay a. 

Isvara, Paramesvara, and Padina are said to be the 
expansions of these tliree respectively. 

15. Biblio(/rcqjhy. The Samhita.s ( = Tantras = Agamas) 
which have so far been printed are — 

(1) Padina (in Telugu U’pe). 

(2) Lsvara (Telugu). 

(3) Laksmi-tantra ^ (Telugu). 

(4) Bharadvaja, with Parisista (Telugu). 

(5) Ahirbudhnya (part) (Telugu).- 

(6) Narada (Devanagari).'’ 

(7) Satvata (Devanagari). 

(8) Visnu-tilaka (Telugu). 

(9) Parasara (Telugu). 

(10) Kapifijala (Telugu). 

(11) Brhad-Brahina (Telugu).'* 

(12) Sri-prasna (Grantha). 

(13) There is a Visnu-Dharina, printed in Telugu 

characters, which may or may not be one of 
the Pahcaratra Samhitas. 

' This Is jiroljably the Malia-Lak.suil-Tantra of the list given in the 
first chapter of the Kapinjala-SariihitTi. 

^ Dr. Schrader, Ph.D., Adyar, Madras, has taken up a Devanagari 
edition of this Saiiihita, and is collecting rare MSS. 

^ It is doubtful M'hether this is the same a^ No. 8, Naradiya-Sariihitii, 
of the list given above. 

^ This name is not found amongst the 108 of the Padina enumeration. 
This may, after examination, happen to be No. 49, or 74, or 98, as the 
Sariihita is also known by the name Krsn-iitreyi. The Brhad-Brahma 
is also popularh' known in the (Gujarat country as the Narada Pai'icaratra. 
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It). It will tliu.s be seen how meagre the published 
literature is compared with the enormous volume betokened 
by the lists given. It was Colebrooke who first drew 
attention, I believe, to this monotheistic system ; but till 
Dr. G. A. Grierson eloquently spoke in his paper “ The 
Monotheistic Religion of Ancient India, etc.”, read before 
the Third International Congre.ss of the History of 
Religions, held at Oxford in September, 1908, and reported 
in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, July, 1909, scant courtesy 
seems to have been paid, and little countenance to have 
been given, to this subject by Oriental scholars, nor am 
I aware of any serious or zealous attempt made so far to 
search and secure manu.scripts. Here, then, is a large 
field for investigation. I have but broken a trail in the 
ice-seas leading to the North and South Poles of Bhaga- 
vatism, by means of this paper ; and it is for the Oriental 
Pearys and Scotts not to lose sight of it. There is much 
food for the Royal Asiatic Society yet, and much more 
provender for its valuable pages. The harvest is vast, 
the labourers are as yet few. A practical move in 
this direction would be for all libraries in India, Europe, 
and America to publish lists of all Pdncaratra works 
they may have secured, in the pages of the JRAS., for 
universal information and enable Oriental heroes to plan 
and conduct a campaign thereon. The Adyar Library 
of the Theo.sophical Society (Madras) is in a peculiarly 
favourable situation to engage its attention to this work. 
The benefits that would accrue to the world by this 
investigation cannot be better expressed than by the 
weighty as well as sjnnpathetic words of Sir Herbert 
Rislejq who presided at the Royal Asiatic Society’s annual 
gathering in Maj’, 1910 : — 

“ Perhaps I have said enough to demonstrate the necessity 
of a knowledge of Eastern thought, if the new developments 
that are taking place in the East, both in India and elsewhere, 
are to be fully understood. For nearly ninety years this Society 
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has laboured to add to the sum of that knowledge and to 
disseminate it in Europe. It has attained the influence that 
Colebi'ooke foretold for it, and its mission continues to grow in 
importance as time goes on. To draw closer the ties that bind 
India to England, to remove the misunderstandings that arise 
from ignorance, to promote mutual sympathy and confidence, 
to bring home to the English people the true significance of 
their Eastern dominions and their obligations towards them — 
these are no unworthy- aims for a learned and patriotic Society 
to cherish.” ' 

17. I append two extracts heaiine- on the subject from 
the Indian Antiqn.arn — 

[1. Extract from the Indian Antiquary, vol. xviii, pp. 189-90, 
•Tune, 18K9. “ Report on the search of Sanskrit ilSS. in the 

Bombay Presidency,” by R. G. Bhandarkar, Ph.D., for 

1883-4.] 

“ In the next section Dr. Bhai.idarkar discusses the contents 
of the philosophical works purchased, among which those on 
Ramanuja's system and on KiGmirian Saivism are particularly 
interesting. Here we have also, pp. 69-74, the nucleus of his 
new theory on the Bhagavata sect, which has been set forth 
more fully in his valuable paper inserted in the Abliandlimgen 
der Ari^chen Section des VII. Intern. Onentaliaten Congresses, 
pp. 101-9. He shows that the Vi.^ishta-Advaita system of 
Ramanuja is a somewhat modified and more methodical form 
of the ancient Bhagavata, Paheharatra, or Sattvata religion, 
which is named and described in the Sdntiparvan of the 
Mahabhiirata. This creed, which inculcates the worship of 
the supreme Vasudeva and teaches the doctrine of hhakti, has 
originally nothing to do with the Vedas and Upanishads. It 
arose from the same cuirent of thought from which the 
Bhagavadgita sprang. Its sacred books are the Sariihitas of 
the Narada-pahcharatra, some of which turned up at Anhilvad, 
while one has been printed and known long ago. Its founder 
was a Kshatriya, like Sakyamuni-Gotama and Vardhamana, 
the Jhatrika who originated the systems known as Buddhism 
and .Jainism. He seems to have been Vasudeva of the Sattvata 

‘ The J/hulii, Madras, May .30, 1910. 
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subdivision of the Yadava tribe. Or it may be that this 
Vasudeva was a king of the Sattvatas, who after his death was 
deified, that a body of doctrines grew up in connection with his 
worship, and that the religion spread from his clan to other 
classes of the Indian people. In its origin this religion must 
have developed into the Pancharatra system of the Saiiihitas. 
Then it was mixed with other elements, indicated by the names 
of Vishnu. Narayana, Krishna, Riima, gods and deified heroes, 
who were identified with Vasudeva. Hence arose the various 
forms of modern Yaishnavism. In order to prove the great age 
of the original worship of Vasudeva, Dr. Bhainlarkar points to 
the often-quoted Sutra of Panini, iv, 3, 98, where the formation 
of the name of a devotee of Vasudeva is taught, and to the 
remarks of Patanjali thereon, who states that the Vasudeva 
meant is tatra-bhagavat. He further shows that the Pancharatra 
system was known to Saiiikariieharya as well as to Baiia, and 
that one of the Saiiihitiis is quoted by Efimanuja.' 

*' I believe that Pihtindarkar is on the right track, and that if 
he fully works out his ideas with the help of all available 
materials, he will be able to offer the outlines of the earlier 
history of Vaishnavism. The task is of course a very difficult 
one. It will require a careful study of the Saiiihitas, and of 
their history, and a careful utilization of the hints contained in 
Brahmanical, .laina, and Buddhist literature, as w’ell as in the 
inscriptions. 

“ It will, I firmly believe, eventually appear that both 
Vaishnavism and Saivism, which Dr. Bhauijarkar too declares, 
p. 76, to be perhaps as old as the worship of Vishnu, are co-eval 
with even the earlier portions of the so-called Vedic iieriod. 
Already in my discussion of the great Nanaghat inscription of 
Queen Nayanika, Arch. Siirv. W. India, vol. v, p. 74, I have 
pointed out that the invocation namd Sa7itkamsana'-Vdsu- 
devmiam Chandasu(td)nam furnishes additional proof for the 
age of the worship of Krishna in India. Of late an apparently 
still older inscription has been discovered in Rajputana and 
published by Kaviraj Syamaladasa and Dr. Hoernle in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vi, pp. 77 ff.. 


' That is in the iin-Bhasya (A. G.). 


- Saitkarsana (A. G. ). 
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in ^yhicll ‘ the worship of Bhagavat Saiiikaiiisana ‘ and Vusudeva’, 
and a ^'aishnava Temple, are mentioned. This is another 
valuable piece of evidence for the antiquitj' of the worship of 
Vasudeva. The earliest mention of the Sattvata sect, known 
to me, occurs in the Tu^am rock inscription, Corp. Inscr. Inchc., 
vol. iii, p. 270, where an unjija - Sdttvatta - i/dgdchdri/a is 
mentioned : Mr. Fleet assigns it to the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century a.d. Professor Kern, who too is 
convinced that Vaishnavism does not date from modern times, 
states, Geschichte des Buddhismus, vol. i, p. 17, that the 
Ajivikas, who existed in Buddha’s times, and who received caves 
from Asoka, and from his son Dasaratha, were Brahmaiiical 
ascetics, worshipping Narayai.ia. Dr. Bhiiiidfirkar will, perhaps, 
be able to say in a future report whether this assertion receives 
support through the Samhitas of the Pfincharatra religion. 

“ G. Bi'HLER. 

“ Vienna. 

Fthrunry 20. 

[2. Extract from Indian Antiquary, vol. xxiii, p. 248, 1894 : 
“ Jacobi’s age of the^Veda and Tilak’s Orion. ”j 

“ Still more irreconcilable with the theory that the literary 
activity of the Indo-Aryans began about 1200 or 1500 B.c. is 
another point, which, I think, can be proved, viz., that the 
ancient BhagaA’ata, Siitvata, or Pancharatra sect, devoted to the 
worship of Narayai.ia and its deified teacher Krshna Devakiputra, 
dates from a period long anterior to the rise of the Jainas in the 
eighth century b.c. To give the details here would unduly 
lengthen this already long note. And I reserve their discussion 
to my Indian Studies, No. iv. The essentials may, however, be 
stated. They are (l) that the recovery of the Vaikhiinasa 
DJiarmn Sutra permits me to fully prove the correctness of 
Professor Kern’s (or rather Kalakacharya’s and Utpala’s) 
identification of the Ajivikas with the Bhdgavatas, and (2) that 
the sacred books of the Buddhists contain passages showing 
that the origin of the BJidyavatas was traditionally believed to 
fall in ver\- remote times, and that this tradition is supported by 
indications contained in Brahmanical works. It is even jiossible 
’ Snnkai'sntut (A. G.). 
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that ultimately a tenninus d quo may be found for the date 
of its founder, though I am not yet prepared to speak with 
confidence on this point. 

G. Buhler.” ^ 

^ Also see R. (Tarbe'> PhiIot<op}iy of Ancient India^ pp. S3, 84, quoted 
in my Vadc Mecuni of Vtdanta, pp. 21 if. See also Colebiooke, Barth, and 
Hopkins. Also read anenb the antiquity of the Bhagavata Religion, and 
conversion of <Treeks to it, as revealed by the Besnagar Inscription, the 
revised translation of the latter as given on p. 817, JRAS. for July, 1910, 
runs thus : — “This Uarudadhvaja of Vasudeva, the god of gods, has been 
caused to be made here by Heliodoros, a votary of Bhagavat, a son of 
Diva (Dion), a man of Takshasila, a Yona ambassador, who has come 
from the great king Antalkidas to king Kasiputra-Bhagabhadra, the 
saviour, who is prospering in the fourteenth year of (A?V) reign.” Also 
refer to Indian Antiquary, p. 13, 1911, re this inscription. 
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RECENT THEORIES ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
ALPHABET 

By HARTWKi HIRSCHFELD 

people ever g-ive a thought to tlie origin of the 
alphabet they use beyond the Latin or perhaps 
Greek characters, and fewer still are aware that many 
letters in daih’ use now have scarcelj’ altered their shapes 
in the last 3,000 years. This would mean that the 
inventor.s have given finality to some letters and all but 
finality to others. Nothing could be more satisfactory 
than this, yet the question of the origin of alphabetic 
writing remains a profound mystery. Many famous 
scholars have attempted to solve this mystery, have 
displaj-ed amazing ingenuity and profound learning, yet 
the result thus far has only been divergent opinions and 
theories which flatly contradict one another. 

What I propose to place before the reader will hardly 
be more than a brief survey of these opinions, reflecting 
the difficulties and perhaps possibilities of the task. Ideo- 
grammatic and .syllabic writing was. as is known, practised 
long before alphabetic writing. Had the former system 
prevailed it is easily conceivable that the art of writing 
would not have spread so rapidly as it has done, nor 
would it have penetrated to the lowest strata of civilized 
mankind, as is the case in our time. It is therefore of 
the greatest interest to ascertain when and where the step 
was made of devising simple signs and creating simple 
consonantic sounds by detaching it from the accompanying 
vowel. 

It is well known that both ancient Egypt and Babylon 
held sway in turns over Pale.stine, Syria, and the neigh- 
bouring countries. Both were posses.sed of elaborate 
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systems of writing, but of quite heterogeneous character. 
It is tlierefore not unnatural that scholars of high repute, 
devoted to either of these branches of study, claimed to 
find the primordia of alphabetic writing in the system 
which they happened to represent. To treat here of all 
endeavours in this re.spect would take much more time 
than is allowed to me, and I will therefore confine myself 
to the most important. 

Egypt entered the field first. A certain prejudice 
favourable to the Egv’ptians was created by Tacitus 
{Annale^, xi, 14), who credits the Phomicians with having 
derived their alphabet from the hieroglyphics. In the 
earlier half of the past century scholars were all but 
agreed that the letters had been evolved from the 
hieroglyphics. This view was modified by Emmanuel de 
Rouge, 1 who, whilst maintaining the Egyptian origin of 
the alphabet, replaced hieroglyphic writing by the more 
cursive hieratic characters. An excellent resume of this 
attempt is given in the first volume of Isaac Taylor’s 
HiMory of thf Alphabet, and fully endorsed by this 
author.- 

Unfortunately this theory, however ingenious it may be, 
did not meet with general approval. It was fiercely 
assailed by the late P. de Lagarde,'^ and less decisively by 
the late W. Robertson Smith ^ and others. The strongest 
objection advanced is that by de Lagarde, who maintained 
that he failed to see a sufficiently close resemblance 
between the two groups of characters to acquiesce in a 
filial relation of the one to the other. This is undoubtedly 
correct. But there is another point to be considered. 
De Rouge operated on one side with the cursive, i.e. some- 
what unsettled Egyptian characters, and on the other with 

* “ Memoire bur Forigiiie de I’alphabet phenicieti,'’ Parts, 1874 (read 
before the .Academie des Inscriptions in IS-IB). 

" New edition, London, 1899 (pp. 89 seqq. ). 

Hymmiaa. i, p. 113. 

* Encydopirdia Britannica, 9th ed., art. “Hebrew”, p. 597. 
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those of the Moabite Stone. Now, however ancient the 
latter is, the writing it exhibits does not represent the 
oldest type of Semitic alphabet, because several letters 
show a slight tendencj’ to cursiveness in their curved 
tails. It is just these curves which are essential for 
comparison with the hieratic characters, but being 
unessential in themselves it is clear that they cannot 
give a basis upon which to work. The Moabite Stone 
dates from the ninth century B.c. Its alphabet manifests 
a maturity which could only have been acquired after 
a practice of several centuries. There exists a small 
Phcenician inscription, found at Cyprus, the letters of 
which are much more rigid and evidently more primitive 
than those of the Moabite Stone. In this inscription, 
called that of Ba'al Lebanon, not the slightest trace of 
cursiveness can bo detected, and any alleged resemblance 
to the hieratic characters becomes non-existent. No one 
will ascribe the invention of the alphabet to the Moabites. 
This honour belongs to the Phcenicians.^ The Ba'al 
Lebanon inscription dates, in my opinion, from not later 
than 1000 B.C., and there is so much tirmness in its letters 
that it must have passed far beyond the initial stage of 
writing. Apart from all this the hieratic writing is 
syllabic, and even an occasional consonantic use of its 
characters is far removed from systematic and exclusive 
employment of letters as consonants. 

Practical expression to the general disapproval of 
de Rouge’s system was given by the renowned French 

’ Evans, Scripta ilinoa (Oxford, 1909, pp. 79 seqq. ). is inclined to 
assume that the Phienician inventors of the alphabet might have been 
influenced, through the medium of the Philistines, by ancient Cretan 
“ linear or quasi-alphabetic writing". Some of these Cretan characters 
show, indeed, a striking re.semblance to Phoenician ones, but the latter 
represent a much younger type. This resemblance is therefore a mere 
accidental one, and has probably grown out of quite heterogeneous 
elements. Thus far there exists no indication of any literary influence 
exercised by the Philistines on Canaanite culture, no inscriptions having 
been found on Philistine soil. 


JKAS. 1911. 
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Orientalist and opioTaphist, Joseph Halevvd While main- 
taining Egyptian origin, he rejected the derivation of the 
alphabet from hieratic writing, and returned to the 
hieroglj’phs, from which he derived rl/’ven Pluenician 
signs direct. The remaining flevcii were, in his opinion, 
evolved from several of tlie former group by a process 
of modification, i.e. either strengthening or weakenino-. 
But to find common features between two coi’responding 
characters is even more dilEcult than in de Rouge's system 
as the following few examples will show ; Phcenician 
is supposed to have been evolved from 'j, ^ from □, >j 
from and ^ from wwv. Even in the eleventh, ^ = 
\A/, the resemblance is exceedingly remote. Finally, here, 
too, remains the further change from compound syllables 
to simple consonants to be explained. 

In 1877 Dr. W. Deecke'- published an article in ■which 
he discarded the Egyptian theory altogether and claimed to 
have found the elements of alphabetic writing in As.syrian 
cuneiform characters. But a glance at the parallel columns 
of his tables reveals an artificiality which is unconvincing. 
The Phcenician characters are simplicity itself, and it is 
not credible that they .should have arisen from a 
condensation of complicated ones that express wliole words 
and syllables. So this system was abandoned soon after 
it had been publi.shed. 

At this juncture Professor Friedrich Delitzsch entered 
the lists.-’’ “ All attempts," he says, “ to derive the 
Phoenician alphabet from hieratic or hieroglvphic script 
of the Egyptians have ended in fiasco ; for all this,” he 

’ (1) Mijkinijii-i iTiptijrapliie .-rmilique, p. IGS. (2) “Xouvelles con- 
.siderations .sur 1 origine de I alpliabet ’ : Revue seniitique, ix, j>p. .‘1,30-70. 
(3) “Un dernier mot sur Torigine de Talphaliet " : ibid., x, pp. 331-40. 
See also Lidzbarski, Kphcmuri'^^ i, pp. 128 seipp and 201 seqq. 

“ ZDMG. , xxxi, pp. 102 seqq. 

^ Die Enlitehunii des alte-den Sehrifti-yiitems order der Urepriinrj der 
KeilHchriftzeichen (Leipzig, 1877), p. 221 : “ Ausblick aut das phonikische 
Alphabet." 
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adds, “ one cannot saA' that Plioeuician writing was an 
absolutely new invention. ’ Yet so far from completely 
abandoning an Egyptian origin of the alphabet, he steered 
a middle course and advanced a new theory, maintaining 
that it was the result of blending Egi’ptian and Babylonian 
characters. Forgetting his words just c[uoted. he says that 
a series of Plnenician characters lias been invented by 
Canaamte picture writers, but Babylonian influence cannot 
be denied completely. This is as vague and unsatisfactoiy 
as can be. A serious flaw in liis theoiy is that he, like 
de Eouge, takes his stand on the writing of the Moabite 
Stone, which alone is sufficient to render his deductions 
inconclusive. 

Meanwhile ti discovery was made which for the moment 
promised to bring the ijuestion of alphabetic writing 
considerably nearer its .solution. I allude to the Tell-al- 
Aniarna tables found in 1887. These are .sevei-al hundred 
clay tablets containing official correspondence between the 
King of Egypt and a number of princes and go^’ernors in 
Syria, Phienicia, Palestine, and Asia Minor. The most 
remarkable feature of the.se tablets is that, although the 
correspondents belong to different nations and races, all 
the writing is in Babylonian uniform characters. Even 
the Egyptian king and .some Hittite princes used the same 
language and script. This j'oints to the far-reaching 
Babjdonian influence during the fifteenth century, from 
which these tablets date. As they contain manj' Canaanite 
names and occasional explanatory glosses, one would 
e.xpect to see some of the.se rendered in Canaanite writing. 
This, however, is not the case, and the inference is drawn 
that at that time alphabetic writing was not yet known. 
Of course it is just as possible that mixed writing was 
avoided in official dispatches from other reasons. However 
that may be, the tablets offer us no clue as to the origin of 
the Phcenician alphabet. 

^ The italics are mine. 
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The Babylonian theory was nevertheless revived after- 
wards by Professor Hommel of Munich. Identifyint,f, as 
others before him liad done, the origin of the alphabet 
with that of the nonu-.s of the letters, he sees in ale pic tlie 
■‘head of a bull”, being the symbol of the moon, in httli one 
of the stations of the moon, in dCildJi the gate between the 
constellation of Taurus and the IMilky Way, in ‘fiipi the 
eye of Taurus, etc. On the whole he finds astral origin for 
eighteen letters. The four missing ones he derives from 
as many cognate ones. For the rest he considers his 
theory as final, confirming an earlier \iew of his of the 
Clialdiean origin of the alphabet. •“ One should,” so he 
concludes, ‘‘particularly observe (.deph and heth as overture 
and .s/au and tdc as finale of this grand astral symphony, 
which, like the music of the spheres from remote 
times, even now strikes the ear at the recitation of the 
alphabet as soon as our senses are but properly attuned 
to understand it.” 

This sounds grand enough, but the theory is poetic 
rather than convincing, and teaches us absolutely nothing 
as to when, how, and by whom both shapes and names of 
the letters wei-e introduced. It is hardly conceivable that 
the alphabet, Avliich was of purely utilitarian make, should 
have so lofty an origin. It is the astral theory run wild, 
and I can only concur with the criticism levelled against 
it in Lidzbarski's Epdiemeris} 

Now the last-named .scholar has advanced another theory 
on the origin of the alphabet. Ho considers it to be ba.sed 
on the Egyptian system of ■writing, and the creation of 
a Canaanite man who had some knowledge of the existence 
of a system of Egyptian writing, but w'hose acquaintance 
with the same was not so extensive as to enable him to 
borrow single letters from it. Had he been more familiar 
with it he would not have invented new' signs, but w'ould 


‘ Vol. i, pp. ^09 seqij. 
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liave done the same with the Egx-ptian writing as the 
Persians did with tlie Babylonians. 

However that may be, Lidzbarski is undoubtedly right 
in dissociating the origin of the signs of the alphabet from 
the names of the letters. This, I believe, is the principal 
reason why all previous theories failed. The alphabet did 
not spring, Athene-like, in a hni.shed state out of the head 
of a Phoenician inventor. Lidzbarski is also correct in 
maintaining that a thoroughgoing system of adaptation 
cannot be discovered. It now remains to be seen whether 
in the two new theories which have been published during 
the last five years any such system can be found. 

In 1905 Professor F. Praetorius, of Halle, offered a new 
and rather startling solution of the question of the alphabet. 
While rejecting Babylonian as well as Egyptian origin he 
maintained that he had discovered it in the Cypilote 
epictorian syllabic writing,^ adding that the Canaanite 
consonants were not in reality simple consonants, but 
syllables. Now in order to understand this theory we 
must first try to get an insight into the origin and nature 
of the Cypriote s^dlabic signs, and examine their pos.sible 
or probable relation to the Phoenician alphabet. Ever 
since the first discoveiy of Cypriote inscriptions scholars 
have endeavoured to find its affinity with older scripts. 
I)r. Deecke, who, as we have seen before, derived the 
Phoenician alphabet from Babylonian arrow - headed 
writing, did exactly the same with the Cypriote characters. 
Subsequently, however, he abandoned his theory in favour 
of Sayce’s. This .scholar recognized in it a member of 
what he called the Asianic family of scripts which have 
their origin in the Hittite hieroglyphics. 

The language of the Cypriote in.scriptions is a Greek 
dialect, and the characters, as we know them, cannot but 
represent a later type. Praetorius is, indeed, driven to 
admit that the real origin of the Phoenician alphabet was 
^ Ufher den Ursprumj des hinaandischen AipJiahets, Berlin, 1906. 
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an older form of Cypriote writiiiii. But there are .several 
grave objections to his theoiy. 

First, it is well known that the Pheeniciau alphabet Avas 
communicated to the Greeks of Asia Minor not later than 
about 1000 B.C. It is therefore inconceivable that the 
Phoenicians should have learned their writing from the 
Greek-speaking inhabitants of an i.solated island. On 
the contrary, Piuenico-Greek influence on Cypriote writing- 
can be shown Avitli at least e<jual probabilitv. 

Secondly, Plunnician is always written from right to 
left, and so are the oldest Greek iii.scriptions. The practice 
of houdropJuidon, or writing every second line in the 
opposite direction, is of later origin, and led subset|uently 
to the adoption of writing from left to right only. In the 
Cypriote writing the houdrophedon prevails. From this 
we infer (1) that the custom had come to Cyprus from 
the Greeks ; (2 ) that in the form as we know Cj’priote 
writing it must be of later d/ite than the beginning 
of the Ph(enician alphabet. 

Thirdly, a compari.son between Phceniciiui and Cypriote 
characters reveals a striking diflerence. Whilst nearly all 
Ph/enician letters otfer a side view facing towards the 
left, the Cypriote ones ofl’er the reader, so to speak, an 
open front, and can be shaped and read equally well from 
the right and from the left. Thus Phoenician differs 
entirely from Cypriote One of the most conspicuous 

Cypriote characters is the sign for .se, viz. or pj. The 
oldest form of the Phoeniciau shin, however, is w, whilst 
a later form is i4-l . This instance shows clearly the affinity 
of the Cypriote character to the later Phienician one, and 
that the former cannot possibly be the parent of the latter. 
Something similar can be shown concerning the Cypriote 
sign Z (?/) and the Phoenician (lamed)] or the 
Cypriote signs | — j (la) and the Phoenician -f (lav), later 
f. The resemblances in other letters are most difficult 
to detect. 
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Fourthly, Praetoriu.s maintains the syllabic character 
of the Pluenician alphabet, which would offer another 
argument in favour of its being developed from the 
Cypriote system. Now the latter eonsi-sts, as far as we 
know, of about sixty signs, so that .syllables of the same 
consonant but with a different vowel are expressed by 
()uite different signs, e.g. ^ ml, CD mo ; y ^ ^x( ; 
j- ia (or H); ie, etc. On what system these signs 
were condensed to the tweuW-two letters of the Phoenician 
alphabet does not become clear. If, as Praetorius maintains, 
these letters were in reality sjdlables, each of them would 
have at least the three vowels a, i, u, and perhaps two 
diphthongs besides. The question whether the Phoenician 
letters are syllabic or purely consonantic will engage our 
attention a little later. 

There is only one more theory to be considered, a theory 
which deserves the most careful consideration, not only for 
the name attached to it, but also because it is the most 
recent. Only a few months ago Professor Sayce read 
before the Society of Biblical Archaeology ^ a paper on 
The Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet ”. His analysis 
culminates in eight propositions, the main points of which 
are that the characters are of pictorial origin independently 
invented by persons who were acquainted with the Hittite 
hieroglyphics, that these persons were a West Semitic 
tribe of semi-nomads, who knew the ox and the camel, 
and whom the Babylonians called Amorites, and lastly 
that we must recover the primitive forms of the letters 
through their names. 

It is curious that Professor Sayce speaks in the heading 
of his paper of the “ Phoenician alphabet ”, yet it does not 
follow from his remarks that the Phcenicians were the 
inventors. Moreover, ho, also, uses the letters of the 
Moabite Stone as his base of operations. We might agree 


' Proceedings, vol. xxxii, pp. '2I5-‘22. 
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with liiin that ■■ the names prove them to have been of 
pictorial origin But the question of the names itself is 
still an open one, and as long as they are not philologicalh' 
explained, a real connexion between the name and the 
letter which it denotes cannot be established. Here, 
however, all is as ob.scure a.s possible. 

Alepli: so Sayce reasons, is generally taken as meaning 
an “ ox ” or ■“ head of an ox its Hittite hierogh'ph being 
From this sign the Phcenician is supposed to have 

developed. This is, however, as uncertain as can be. We 
do not find the remotest connexion between the form of 
the letter and its sound, nor why it should find its place 
at the head of the alphabet. ^ is supposed to have been 
developed from [/J ; but in Sayce's own opinion it has 

no Babylonian or Hittite model. The Phcenician sign for 
gimel (A ) does not, unfortunately, occur in the Ba'al 
Lebanon inscription. If it is meant to represent the 
camel, I would not, as Sayce seems to assume, see in it 
the neck as well as the head of the camel, but its hump. 
Yet even here one fails to .see anj’ connexion between the 
name of the letter and its nature. 

Without going further into details we will now briefly 
survey the results of his investigations, of which the 
most important are: (1) “The names were given to the 
characters before they became cursive,” i.e. they were not 
added later on from supposed resemblances to animals or 
other objects. (2) The Semitic dialect from which the 
names were derived was possibly a Canaanite one spoken 
in Northern Syria by a semi-nomad people which knew 
the ox and the camel. (3) The three characters zuyin, yod, 
and kuph reveal acquaintance with Hittite hieroglyphs. 
(4) To judge from the shapes of mem and Adn, the 
Phoenician pictorial .system of writing was a separate and 
independent invention. (5) He draws up an ingenious 
double column of the twenty-two Phoenician characters 
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headed by uleiilL-hetlt — ox and tent, gimel—ddleth = camel 
and door (of tent), he-icCnv = house with the nail, zayin— 
Iietli = weapon and fence, feth—yud = cake and hand. 
I'npli-lCimed = open hand (or arm) with ox-goad ; mem- 
nan = water and hsli, ‘ayn-pe = eye and mouth, mde— 
qopli = trap and cage, resh-shin = head and tooth. 
Lastly come sdmeJdi-tdv, which tind no place in the 
foregoing arran gement. 

Although this system is most fascinating, we must 
admit that it is also somewhat fantastic, and it is not 
without regret that I am unable to acquiesce in it. Is 
really ‘'the ox” and is he “the house of stone, brick, 
and wood ” ? Whilst in Sayce’s opinion feth (DtO) is the 
picture of a cake, and stands for Assyrian temi, “ to bake 
a cake of wheat-flour,” Lidzbarski ^ derives the same word 
from nyc: of the root *y£3, and translates it “a parcel”. 
One etymology is as acceptable as the other, yet one 
excludes the other. Coupling “ cake ” and “ hand ” is not 
more convincing than “ packet” and “hand” or any other 
object of daily use made by or carried in the hand. 
Sayce takes as ‘‘ bird-trap ”, connecting the root with 
Hebrew “11^ “ to hunt ” ; but -plde would be a participle of 
the Aramaic root s'da, which means “ to be desolate ”. In 
ydph he sees the liieroglyph of a “ cage ” ; Lidzbarski, 
however, sees in -plde the sign of a “ stair ” , and 

explains p (<p) as “headgear”. 

I cannot help thinking that all this is exceedingly 
unconvincing and makes one doubt the historic connexion 
of the letters with their names. Now, philologically 
speaking, the unity of the names cannot be maintained, 
nor is it even po.ssible to classify every one under a certain 
Semitic group. Several of them have a common Semitic 
ring, others sound Aramaic or Hebrew, and nearly all of 
them liave sufl'ered some moditication through phonological 


Ephemerix, ii, 128 set^q. 
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indiiences, so that the original form cannot longer be 
ascertained. Even the Greek forms of the names help ns 
little, as can be seen by the change of the gutturals int(j 
vowels, by the D = (9 and others. 

All those who have dealt with the (juestion seem to 
consider the invention of the alphabet as the deliberate 
work of an inventor or of inventors. I cannot share this 
view, and feel inclined to take the alphabet as the result 
of gradual evolution. This, as I believe, took its beginning 
with the isolation of the pure consonant from its con- 
comitant vowel. We know that in the pre-alphabetic 
period the smallest units of speech were ojien .syllables, 
and it was left to the Pluenicians to make the .split. 
How did they .set about it ? I am under the impression 
that they were led to do so by the peculiar nature of the 
gutturals in their speech. 

If we con.sider the .Semitic guttural letters we find 
a double pronunciation according to either closing up the 
windpipe or letting a stream of air pa.ss through. In the 
first case a slight pressure produces the aleph 
Jrnis), a .stronger one produces the Uiyn, and a still 
stronger one the gJiaiti, which is pre.served in Arabic. 
On the other hand, if the air current is allowed a free 
passage the result is ht, and with increased energy we 
produce lietk and /.7/d. which again still exists in Arabic- 
only. We thus gain two groups of three gutturals each, 
forming a climax of either retainint/- the air in the wind- 
pipe or letting it pa.ss through. Now Avhen uttering 
a sound in this way one will automatically produce it 
without any vocalic elements, and there is therefore no 
need to assume that some Pluenician p.sj’chologist fir.st 
speculated on the abstractness of the vowel and then 
detached it from its con.sonant, in a manner suggestive of 
Peter Schlemihl's separation from his shadow. A similar 
spontaneous detachment of the consonantic element was 
also possible with .some palatals and perhaps one or two 
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sibilants and liquids. But this is not e^■en necessary, 
since as soon as the pos.sibility of isolation of a few 
consonants became clearly understood the same process 
could systematically be applied to all others. The result 
was a ereat simplihcation of the system, and I should 
es en think that at this early period the alphabet consisted 
of considerably le.ss than twenti^-two letters. 

Xow as to the graphic expression of the consonantic 
sound, I see no necessity for borrowing picture-writing from 
anywhere. 1 am under the impression that the sign ^ is 
nothing but the outline of the open mouth looked at side- 
ways, whilst the point at the left side would correspond to 
the closed up windpipe. On the other hand, the sign for 
if shows a similar outline with windpipe open, whilst 
the perpendicular line was added in order to give the 
characters greater stability. The upper horizontal line, 
which is not essential, was probably added later on by 
a bend of the perpendicular line, thus So here also 
we probablj’ have gradual development from small 
beginnings. Thus the sign for heth (=i , as already 
suggested by the late Dr. M. A. Levy,' is but the 
strengthened ^ . The completely closed sign for ‘ayn, 
viz, O, perhaps arose from writing <|r with one move- 
ment and rounded off. The open mouth probably suggested 
the sign for VV . ‘‘row of teeth,” and this might have 
been done (juite deliberately as soon as a basis was given. 
The further increase of the number of letters was then 
a comparati\ely easy task. To speculate on the way 
they were invented is to my mind futile, and unless 
inscriptions are found older than that of Ba‘al Lebanon 
a solution of this (piestion is .scarcely to be hoped for. 

What I principally object to are cut-and-dried rules 
alleged to have been followed by the inventors of the 
alphabet. It is (piite possible that in one or two cases 


^ Photnizische i, p. 49. 
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the luime was evolved witli the si^n, but tins could oiil}- 
liappeii after several others had, so to speak, suggested 
themselves. It seems to me that the creation of the 
names of many letters were largely left to chance. In 
five of them, viz. alcph, ijimel, ildifth. lamed, and mmeldi. 
the first eomsonant is in the Hebrew spelling, followed by 
either of the liquids lamed or luem : sixteen names of 
letters, viz. hefh, he, irair, zaiiin, hefh, feth, yvd, Icapli, mem, 
7iWn, ‘ayn, pe, qdph, resh, .dim, and tdr. were formed by 
the addition of one consonant only with a long vowel 
between them. It seems to me that this second con.sonant 
was in most cases chosen at random, the selection being 
.supported by the result giving a complete word, as in 
bdh = house, yod = hand, etc.: the names he, Ijefh, feth, 
and lav probably never liad any meaning. In far the 
most cases, however, the name was given a posteriari as 
a help for the learner. 

The Phrenicians must have perceived at an early period 
that the modes of writing practised by the great 
conquering nations such as the Egyptians, Babylonians, 
and Hittites did not answer their purpose. For their 
commercial intercourse with their Semitic neighbours as 
■well as M'ith the foreign peoples of Asia ilinor and Europe 
they required a kind of shorthand writing which could be 
easilj’ learned by everybody. When this was procured, it 
was absorbed by its votaries so rapidly that even in 
Palestine and Syria each nation developed distinguishing 
features of their own. The writino' of the Ba'al Lebanon 
and later Ph(enician inscriptions differs from that of the 
Moabite Stone (ninth century p..c.), and this from the 
Aramaic inscriptions of the kings of .Sam'al in North- 
West Syria, known as the inscriptions of Zenjirli (eighth 
century b.c. ), and these again from the dudufi of the 
Siloam inscription (700 u.c.). The firm hold which the 
new style of writing held over those who adopted it is 
be.st illustrated by the inscriptions of Zenjirli. The kings 
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of Sam'al speak on several occasions of tlieir overlords, 
the kings of Assyria, yet their obedience did not go so 
far as to employ cuneiform writing. 

The independent origin of the Phcenician alphabet has 
not, as yet, been irrefutably disproved, and there is no 
sufficient reason to deprive the Phrenieians of the credit 
of having provided the world with a serviceable mode of 
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THE VEDIC AKHYANA AND THE INDIAN DRAMA 

Bv A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, U.C.L. 

rjlHE chief cause of the undoubted monotony of the 
is. of course, its es.seutiaih’ sacerdotal 
character. In the case of the va.st majority of the 
hymns there can be, and lias been, no doubt as to their 
purpose : tliey are prai.ses of the gods who are worshipped 
in the ritual, and the native commentator, whose work, 
with all its defects, has done much to render the study of 
the l{(jve<Iu fruitful, provides us with references to the 
passages in the Sutra where the ritual use of the venses 
is laid down. It is true that we cannot believe that the 
later ritual really gives us an accurate idea of the employ- 
ment of the hymns which make up the Samhita : without 
postulating any very violent change of practice, we can 
yet readily feel that the ritual has deviated from the 
form in which it must have appeared when the Samhita 
was brought into being, but at any rate it is certain 
that there was a ritual, and that the hymns normally 
found a natural place therein. All the more interest 
attaches, therefore, to the comparatively small number 
of hymns for which Sayana gives no technical ritual 
employment, and which have generally a dialogue form, 
or may legitimately be deemed to have that form. The 
Brliaddeviita ^ shows that the technical term for such 
hymns was Sainvada, but there seems no doubt that 

‘ Cf. li, .S8 ; IV, 44. 47 (dialogue of Indra and tlie JIariits) ; v, 163, 
1S4 (a dialogue of Agastya, Ya.'-ihtha, their .sons, and Indra, RV. vii. 33) : 
'i, 154 (dialogue of Yama and Yami, KV. x, 10): vii, 29 (dialogue of 
the seer and Indra, RV. x, 28) ; 1.53 (dialogue of I’ururava.s and Urva-ii. 
R\ . X. 95). vii, 140, given in ilacdonell'.s Index of Words (i, 192), is 
an erroneous reference to ■‘fiiiird.'.ii. 
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they could also be included in the more i^eneral term 
Itihasa and perhaps Akhyanad 

Now these hymns liave served as a main support of 
the very brilliant Akhyfina theory, which is associated 
with the name of Professor Oldenbero-,- and that theory 
until (ptite recently seemed to be becoinino- a fixed part 
of the theory of early Yedic literature. Although it owed 
its vogue to Professor Oldenberg. it had earliei' been set 
out by Profe.s.sor Windisch.'^ who has remained tirm to 
his belief in its genuineness, and has adduced evidence from 
Pali texts in its favour. Moreover, it has won acceptance 
by two critics who are by no means ready to accept 
without examination Profes.sor Oldenber^'s theories ; 
Professor PischeP and Geldner" adopt it as a basis of Tedic 
interpretation, and Profe.ssor Geldner, in a very careful 
investigation of the evidence, came to the conclusion that 
actually there existed at one time a literary work called 
the Itihasa., a term which, with some justice, he preferred 
to the term Akhyana chosen by Professor Oldenberg to 
designate the literary genus which he conceived he had 
discovered. Mention should also be made of the careful 

^ Thus RV. X, 9-5 was called a Samvada by Yaska, according to the 
Brhadfhrntd, vii. 154 (though, as Macdonell points out, this view cannot 
be found in the Xirnkta, v, x, 4b, 47 ; xi, 36), In iv, 46 the “Indra 
and Maruts” dialogue is described as an Itihiisa, and even if the line 
IS of doubtful authenticity (see Macdonell, i, 138) it shows that 
Samvada and Itihasa were natui-ally interchangeable. So in the Epic ; 
see M iiiternitz, VOJ. xxiii, 126. For Akhyana and Samvada cf. Xirnkta, 
XI, 25, duvasHuTudreiKi prahifCi jffittihhir asuraih f-cunuda ity (Ikhydnaniy 
and Brhadd* mfCi, i. 53, with vii, 154. 

- See Zl)M(b xxxvii, 54 seq<p ; xx.xix, 52 seqtp ; Liferafnr des altf-.n 
lad'ntn, pp. 44 seq., 125 seq., 153 seq. ; (i<iA. 1909, pp. 66 seqq. 

VtrhandL dt-r dd Pliilofofjtnrerf^ammlniujy pp. 28 seqq. ; J/dra 
Buddha, p. 128. On the other hand, Charpentier, VOJ. xxiii, 50, takes 
the Mara and Bhikkuni Sainyuttas as dramatic. 

VedixrJif^ S(adif-n, ii, 42 seiiq. (he so explains RV. iv, 18). 

^ Ibid., 1 , 284 seqq. (RV. x, 95) ; ii, 1 seqq. (RV. x, 102) ; 22 seqq. 
(RA . X, 86). It should be noted tliat Hertel, VOJ. xxiii, 346, claims 
to have converted Oeldner, but the treatment of RV. x, 95 in his 
lyjrtda, houiiauitar, p, 191, seems hardly adequate evidence of the 
conversion. 
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work of Dr. Sieg,^ who accepted the theory as the foundation 
of a valuable series of studies on the mythology of 
the Bfjveda, and in England the theory has won wide 
acceptance from its adoption by Professor ilacdonell in his 
SunsJcrit Literature.- It must suffice to add to the 
names of those wlio have adhered to the theory those 
of Professors Hopkins,^ Winternitz,^ and von Bradke.“ 
It is not without justitication, then, that Professor Olden- 
berg claims that his theory is tlie generallj^ accepted one. 

Nevertheless I must admit that it has never appeared 
to me even plausible, although it is impossible to ignore 
the great ability with which it is put forward and defended 
by its parent. Quite recently it has been assailed more 
or less independently by two scholars of high standing — 
by Professor Leopold von Scln-oeder,® who has rendered 

^ Die ^'.Kjen^foffe cles mul die itteJisehe Itiha-yfUradihon (Stuttgart, 

1902|. Sieg, at pp. 17 -eii., analyses the terms used ofthe.se narrative 
or dialogue hymns, and discusses the question of the existence of an 
Itihasa-Puiana as a collection, a fifth Veda, ivhich is asserted by Geldner. 
He arrives at a ijositive result, hut he admits that no .such collection 
had a finally fixed form, and, wliat is much more important, it must be 
noted that there is nothing to hint tliat the form of this collection was 
a blend of pro.se and verse. The parage in favour of Geldner's view, 
cited by Hertel, VO.T. xxiv, 420, from the Kaidiriya Hdsira, i, 3, is of no 
cogency, as it does not go beyond tlie expressions found in Vedic texts 
of mucli greater authority. Tlie dis|)ute,s as to the nature of a hymn as 
an Itihasa or .Samvilda are ex}»lained by him to refer to the question of 
the deity : see p. 27, a passage overlooked, as it seems, by 4Vinternitz, 
VO.T. xxiii. 1(13, for it is more s.itisfactory than the explanation either 
of Oldenberg, ZUMG. xxxix, SO seq., or of (leldner, Vtdi.^che Studien, 
i. 2!)2 seq. It may here be noted that Profes.sor Oertel, in a note to 
Dr. Hertel (VO.T. xxiv. 121), points out that A. Holtzinann in 18.54 
anticipated in some measure AVindisch's theory, and he holds the view 
that theie were " nicht nur vorbrahmanische fbVirl.su-Saminlungen, 
sondern aiich lest redigierte exegetisehe Sammlnngen" : see also AJP. 
XX, 44(> ; .TAOS, xviii. Itj ; xxiii, 325. 

- pp. 119, 120. 

" The (dreed Epic of Indin, pp. 26(T seqq., 386. 

^ In his (!e.-.chichte der iinJUchin Lih ndur, see i, 103 ; VOJ. xxiii, 
102 seqq. See also Rhys Davids, Biiddhi-d India, pp. 180 seqq. 

■’ ZDiKT. xxxvi, 474 seqq. ; xlvi, 445 seqq. 

® Mydtrinin und Mimus im Biijfeda (Leipzig, 1908). 


JEAS. 1911. 
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to Vedic scholarship the invaluable assistance of his 
editions of the MaitrO.yani Sarnhita and the Kailtaku . 
and by Dr. Johannes HertelJ who has cast quite a ne\v 
light on the fable literature of India by his researches 
into the earlier forms of the Pan ad antra and his publi- 
cation of the TantrdJchydyikd. But the opposition of 
these scholars to Professor Oldenberg is very far from 
being a mere negative : they object to the Akhyana theory 
— for so, in deference to Professor Oldenberg, we may 
continue to call it — not because it seems to them to be 
inaccurate, but because they think that they have a truer 
account to give of the hymns in question ; that in short 
these hymns are ritual drama. Dr. Hertel - claims that 
already his theory has prevailed over the view of Professor 
Oldenberg, but, so far as I can judge, his claim to 
have convinced Profe.ssor Geldner is not made out, and 
von Schroeder’s presentation of the theory has received 
severe criticism from Profe.s.sor Oldenberg,® while Professor 
Winternitz * in a very careful and lucid study of the 
whole issue has, Avhile admitting the validity of the new 
theory in certain cases, maintained that it merely pro- 
vides an alternative to and not a substitute for the 
Akhyana theory, which in certain other cases he still 
maintains. At first sight tliis via. media seems attractive 
and safe, but renewed study has left me still of the opinion 
which I expressed more than two years ago in a review ^ 
of von Schroeder’s Mysterium, tmd Miinus, namely, that 
neither theory affords a satisfactory solution of the facts. 

Professor Oldenberg considers that the hymns to which 
he applies his theory are unintelligible as they stand, and 
that from the beginning they must have been accompanied 
with prose explanations. We are not, of course, to think 
of the verses being composed as riddles which from the 

' VO.J. xv'iii, 59 seqq., 137 seqq. ; xxiii, 273 seqq. ; xxiv, 117 seqq. 

= VOJ. xxiii, 346. 3 GGA. 1909, pp. 66 seqq. 

■* VOJ. xxiii, 102 seqq. * JRAS. 1909, pp. 200 seqq. 
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first required a comment. We are rather to conceive of 
a form of literature which was essentially a mixture of 
prose and verse, and which was narrative in character. 
But with the natural liking of people for direct speech, 
the narrative everj’ now and then took the dialogue form, 
just as in the Homeric poems the poets show so marked 
a preference for the direct form. And in these passages 
verse urns normally used. It was not necessarily confined 
to these passages, but it might occur wherever there was 
a heightening of the interest or of the feeling. Now 
originally composed thus in mixed prose and verse, the 
fate of the Akhyana was a curious one. The verses 
remained fixed, and were handed down with little or no 
change, but the prose was allowed to change, each new 
narrator being at liberty to alter the form while retaining 
the sense, and the dialogues which are found in the 
Rgveda represent the verse of these Akhyanas, the prose 
having disappeared, whether before or after their in- 
corporation in the Samhita. But not only was there 
such a Yedic Akhyana, but it was, it is urged, probably 
Indo-European : there are traces of it in Celtic, there are 
traces of it in the Edda, and there is high authority for 
accepting it as explaining the genesis of the Homeric 
poems. 

Before examining the hypothesis in the light of Indian 
evidence, it may be well at once to say that from any 
standpoint the theory of an Indo-European Akhyana 
cannot be regarded as even probable. The Celtic evidence 
is late, and, whatever its value, on which I am happily 
debarred from pronouncing an opinion, has no cogency for 
Indo-European times. The evidence from the Edda has 
been discussed by many scholars, and the result of their 
discussions has been made available by the care of 
Professor Winternitz.^ It is clear from his review that 
there is great reason to doubt if there was a Norse prose 
1 VOJ. xxiii, 127, 130. 
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poetic Akhyana at all, and in any case even those ivho 
believe in its existence seem ready to admit that the 
theory of parallel development is far more likely than 
that of common ancestry. And coming to a ground on 
ivliich one can speak ivith intelligence, I feel utterly 
unable to discover any evidence of a Homeric Akhyana 
in the sense ascribed to it by Professor Oldenberg. 

We must indeed be cai-eful to realize precisely what 
the Akhyana is if we are to understand the theory. 
That a poem should have been prefaced by a prose 
introduction is in itself natural enough : at the court 
of the Homeric chieftain the poet might well discuss 
what he would sing to his audience, and if he had a new 
song tell them brieflj' what he was about to recite. Nor 
need we wonder if after his song he explained in prose 
obscure parts, or answered cjucstions regarding it. But 
the introduction and the explanation form no part of the 
poem : it is intended as a complete whole, and the poet 
does not interrupt his song to explain it. In the supposed 
Akhyana all is different : the substance is in prose, the 
prose is an essential part, and only the moments of supreme 
emotion are marked by outbursts of verse. That such 
a literary form is possible it would be idle to deny, but 
that it actually existed in Yedic times would, it seems 
to me, require cogent proof. 

It is perfectly time that the mixture of pi’ose and poetry 
is quite familiar to us in Indian literature. One regular 
path of entrance into Sanskrit is afforded by i\\& Hitopadesa, 
and there the mixed form exist.s in perfection. Moreover, 
we can safely accept the view that the form is quite 
old : without pledging ourselves to accept the views of 
Dr. Hertel regarding the precise age of the TantraldiyuAjilM^ 
it may be admitted that the prose-poetic form goes back 
beyond the beginning of the first century B.C., and how 
much earlier we cannot say. In a sense, too, the verse 
' Cf. Kirste, VOJ. xxiii, 388 seq. ; Thomas, JRAS. 1910, p. 973. 
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then does mark a heightening of the interest, for the 
verses often contain in suinmaiy form the point of the 
narrative. But the real similaritj’' to the Akhyana is 
intinitesimal : the essential nature of the verses is gnomic, 
anjdhing rather than dramatic, and this dramatic quality 
is precisely the striking thing about the verses of the 
Akhyana.’^ 

It is not therefore wonderful that Professor Oldenberg 
does not seek in the gnomic literature the evidence for the 
Vedic Akhyana. He finds it instead in the Jatakas, that 
strange collection of folk-lore which has played so con- 
spicuous a part of late in the reconstruction of Indian life, 
and of which it would be perfectly true to predicate the 
famous lines: hie liber evt in quo quaerit sua dogmata 
quisque invenit et paviter dogmata quisque sua. In 
the Jataka he finds the required phenomenon : they 
consist of verses set in a prose whicli is admittedlj^ not 
contemporaneous ; but prose was always necessary for the 
understanding of the verses, and we must therefore see 
in the Jataka actual examples of the Akhyana with prose, 
if not indeed the older prose, still with a prose which 
replaces a genuine prose. But, effective as was this 
argument in the hey-day of the vogue of the Jfitakas, it 
cannot now stand examination. It would, indeed, be 
premature to assert anything definitely of the collection 
as a whole : some parts may be on a par with the gnomic 
verse and prose of the Taut rakhga.y iku, but there is no 
cogent evidence tliat any part is a real Aklyana : there 
is no means of ascribing any date to the composition of 

' Cf. Hertel, YO.T. xxiii, 296. 299. It is impossible to ignore the 
complete distinction of the tyiies of the theoretic Akhyana and the 
actual Akhyiy ika, and Winternitz, VOJ. xxiii, 126, seems to overlook 
the fact. The Ktlfhoka Ujyinivvl. indeed, is somewhat more allied to 
tile Akhyana type than to the Akhyayika, but its source, tlie Taitiinya 
Bnlhmaiia, iii, 11, 8, 1, has no verses mingled with its prose, and so the 
Upanisad proves nothing for the early Vedic period which is the subject 
of this discussion. 
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the tales, and there is no answer to Dr. Hertel’s^ emphatic 
assertion that in view of our present state of knowledge 
of the composition of Pali texts — a question on which the 
comparisons of the Gathas which Professor Franke is 
can-ying out will ultimately throw much light — it is 
methodologically unsound to draw an}' argument from the 
text of the Jatakas. If we are to find any answer to 
the difficulties of the problem, it must be in the earlier 
Yedic literature, the relationship of which to the Rgveda 
stands on quite a diftercnt footing to that of the Jatakas. 

Now if we turn to the Yedic literature, it is at once 
worthy of notice that that literature contains no trace 
whatever of the recognition of the existence of the prose 
poetic Akhyana. Even in Yaska we find no hint that 
such a thing exists : on the contrary, when he tells us- that 
there was a nari'ative regarding Trita made up of what 
seems to be an ideal Akhyana form, he calls it a mixture 
of Rgvedic verses, of Gathas, and of Itihasa. But, indeed, 
it is not necessary to labour the point : it is beyond all 
doubt clear that there is no direct evidence in the Yedic 
literature for the existence of the Akhyana. It would 
perhaps be unfair to argue that the silence of the literature 
is fatal, but when one remembers how fond of analysis 

1 See Hertel, VOJ. xxiii, 278-81, .343. Franke, ZDMG. Ixiii, 13, 
shows in one case clearly (by a comparison of J. 507 and J. 539) that the 
existing prose and verse must be deemed contemporary (i.e. the verse 
was fitted into the existing prose when it was composed, not the 
prose inserted to replace a misMng prose), and he thinks it was often 
the case. "NVhat is important, however, is that the discrepancies of 
prose and verse are no reasonable evidence in favour of the piose being 
a replacement of an older prose which really was consistent with the 
verse. The prose is just as jirobably an original composition without 
any jiredecessor, and reflects a type of literature which is seen in its 
perfection in the Hitopadesa type ; see Hertel, VOJ. xxiv, 121-3. The 
type of mixed prose and verse is essentially originally one of prose in 
which verses are quoted, whether taken from the epic or the Sastras or 
perhaps the drama. The style in which verses are composed by the 
writer of the prose, as in the Campus, is decidedly later. 

“ iv, 6. This passage clearly distinguishes re, (/dtha, and itihasa ; 
see Hertel, VOJ. xxiii, 284. 
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the later literature is, the silence of the texts becomes 
a very formidable fact, and one for which no very adequate 
explanation suggests itself. It might, indeed, be thought 
that the form of literatui'e was very old and died out 
before the later texts came into being, but that line of 
argument, for which there seems to be little or nothing 
to saj’, is not of course open to Professor Oldenberg, who 
adduces the case of the Jatakas in his favour, and who also 
^aw in the Suparnadhyaya a case of the Akhyana. 

Another objection to the theory, and a serious one, is 
urged by Dr. Hertel. It is an essential part of the theory 
that the prose in some way was lost, for obviously it is 
not there, and indeed has left no tradition behind it, for 
Professor Oldenberg, unlike some of his followers, does 
not believe, and in this I agree with him, that the strange 
rubbish which is served up by the later texts to explain 
Akhyana hymns has any traditional value. But why was 
it lost ? It is, of course, simple and natural to answer that 
the verse was preserved by its form and the ease with 
which it could be remembered, but there is to set against 
these theoretical grounds the solid fact that there is a very 
fonnidable body of early prose which has not been lost. 
Even if the very earliest prose which really belonged to 
the Akhyana may be deemed to have disappeared, how 
was it that the prose which accompanied the Akhyanas 
in the daj^s of the Brahmanas has not survived ? More- 
over, the argument can be carried further. Not only have 
we the texts of the Bralimanas, evidently very carefully 
preserved from old times, but the Brahmanas and the 
Samhitas of the White and the Black Yajurvedas show 
clear signs of descending from a common source. It is 
not a case merely of the handling of a common material. 
No one who has compared the texts can doubt that there 
was at one time a pi'ose text of the Yajurveda which 
must have been carefully handed down until radically 
different schools developed their own individual texts. 
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We are thus carried farther tlian ever back to a period 
when pi'ose also was carefully preserved alongside with 
the Mantras of the Yajurvedas. The prose, as is well 
known, explains the Mantras and the rites which are 
accompanied by the Mantras, and the question inevitably 
presents itself, on what grounds can we claim that 
the lo.ss of the prose, which was an essential part of the 
Akhyanas, was a natural thing, when the prose of the 
Samhitas and Brahmanas, which is not half so closely 
related to the Mantras, is preserved, clearly and bet'ond 
doubt, with jealous care ^ Ingenuity will of coui’se suggest 
possible explanations, but logically what value can we 
ascribe to an ingenious device to explain the non-existence 
of that whose existence is unknown to tradition, and which 
had it existed would according to a very strong parallel 
case have been handed down to us i 

Of course, these theoretic arguments would have to 
yield if it were true that embedded in the Vedic literature 
itself there were, as Profes.sor Oldenberg asserts, two 
sjtecimens of his Akhyana, namely, the legend of .'iunahsepa 
in the Aitureija Bivlimii iia. ^ and in the Hdiiklaiyatio 
Srauta SuJm,- and the tale of Pururavas and Urvasi as 
told in the Bdu [xdha Brdhnui na It is, indeed, not too 
much to say that but for these passages the theory would 
never have seen the light, or at least have won any general 
acceptance. But what do these pas.sages really prove 
Nothing, I fear, which can help Profe.ssor Oldenberg s 
theory. 

It will hardly be claimed by anyone that the tiunahsepa 
legend in the form in which it appears in the Aitarrjjn 
Brdlimana is a sound old legend. The passage in which 
it occurs is admittedly late, and it is admittedly the case 
that the Bgveda verses which are put into the mouth of 
bunahsepa have nothing to do with the legend in the 
Briilimana, It is not claimed, therefore, that the story 
* vii, 13-18. - XV, 19 seqq. 
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illustrates a Vedic hymn bj’ showing it to be an Akhyana, 
but it is alleged that the actual narrative itself is in 
Akhyana form. But this view is not borne out by the 
facts. In section 13 of the seventh book of the Brahmana 
we find a dialogue in verse of the simplest gnomic kind. 
Narada, the great sage, is asked what are tlie advantages 
of having a son, and he replies in ten verses. The ten 
verses are continuous, and they follow naturally on the 
one verse of the question, nor is there any legitimate 
rea.son for doubt that we have simply liere a fragment of 
a gnomic poem, or rather poems,^ taken over bodily. 
Similarly, in section 15, where the next verse passage 
occurs, another little gnomic poem regarding the excel- 
lencies of energy is presented to us. The four verses here 
are separated by prose wliich tells of the wanderings of 
Rohita, the son of Haribcandra, but tliere cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the separation is artificial : they are 
taken over from a gnomic poem addre.ssed to one Rohita, 
whence it may be feared the name and existence of the 
elsewhere unknown Rohita are borrowed. So far there 
is no shadow of evidence for an Akhyana. Rather, we see 
in the Vedic text how mucli gnomic literature was floating 
about and how ready the Vedic writer was to weave it 
into a narrative, not indeed a beast narrative as usual 
later, but a narrative with human actors. In sections 17 
and 18, again, we find tpiite a ditt'erent phenomenon: the 
author has woven into his narrative some verses regarding 
Visvamitra’s adoption of Sunahsepa. It is utterly needless 
to suppose that this is a true Akhyana : everything is 
satisfied b^' our supposing that it was an independent 
poem worked into the text. It has no connexion with 
Hariscandra or with Rohita, and it can safely be said 
that if the story of 8unahsepa is a genuine Akhyana, no 
more extraordinary literary t 3 'pe ever existed. 

' Dr. Thomas is no doubt right in thinking that the verses are not 
from one poem. 
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To turn from the Aitareyo. to the tale of Purxiravas at 
least brings us into a region where the idea of an Akhj-ana 
is more open to argument. No question here presents 
itself of a gnomic poem, and we have what we have not 
in the A ifco’cyM Bmhiaumi — a case where the Akhyana, 
if real, would be a Rgvedie one. But, again, what are 
the facts ? Apropos of the Aranis, or kindling .sticks, 
whence the tire is made for the sacrifice, the Satapatho. 
Bruhmana^ narrates to us the tale of Pururavas and 
Urvasi — how Urvasi loved Pururavas, the mortal, and 
dwelt with him on a condition which the Gandharvas, 
Jealous of her preference for a mortal, induced him to 
break ; how Urvasi di.sappeared, and how Pururavas 
wandered distracted over Kuruksetra until he found her 
with her companions at the lake Anyatahplaksa. Urvasi 
appears to him, and then the text inserts vv. 1, 2, 14, 
and 15 of the hymn Rjveda, x, 95, with a brief word 
of explanation after each verse. Then follows a single 
verse, the sixteenth of the hymn, and then, without 
commenting on that verse, the text continues, “ This 
discourse in fifteen verses has been handed down by 
the Bahvrcas. ' Thereafter the story pursues its way 
untrammelled with reference to the Bgveda. 

Now it is right to point out that Pi’ofessor Oldenberg 
does not hold that we have here a complete Akhyana ; ho 
admits- that it has been curtailed for ritual reasons by 
the author of the Satapatha Brdhmatm, who was not 
interested in the Akhyana at all, and merely cited it in 
connexion with his theme. But surely the explanation 
f)f the pas.sage is .simple enough without adopting the 
Akhyana theory. The one thing noteworthy about it, 
which di.stinguishes it from the ordinary Brahmana 
pa.ssage of the legendaiy type, and such passages are 
legion, is that the text on whicli the legend is based 
happens to be one taken from outside the texts of the 
’ xi, 1. 2 OGA. 1907, jjp. 69, 70. 
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White Yajurveda, and therefore reference has to he made 
to it. And reference is made by citing four lines and 
explaining them not at all in the manner in which 
a genuine Akhyana would have been constructed, with 
additional facts between the verses carrying on the 
narrative, but simply by paraphrases of the text of the 
hymn in the regular Brahmana style ; nay more, in 
the explanation of the fourteenth verse the Brahmana 
seems to propose two different renderings of the original 
text, interpreting Pururavas' intention as being either to 
throw himself down, i.e. hang himself, or to start forth, 
presumably on his wild rushing over the earth. And 
it is quite in keeping with the Brahmana spirit that four 
verses out of fifteen should exhaust the energy of the 
compiler, and it may finally be noted that he emphatically 
refers to the Bahvrcas as handing down a hymn of 
fifteen verses : no hint of a pi’ose Akhyana seems to 
have crossed his mind.^ 

It seems to me, therefore, that the legend of Pururavas 
and Urvasi cannot help us to a real Akhyana. Whether 
the explanation of the hymn is really given to us by the 
Brahmana it would be too long here to inquire, even had 
I any conviction of being able to solve the problem : what 
is sufficient for our purpose is to note that the Brahmana 
presents us merely with an explanation of and introduction 


* There are several difficulties as to the !^alapatha passage. The 
mention of fifteen verse.s when the Ijymn has eighteen is \ ery strange, 
and not yet fully explained. Hertel. VO.T. xxiii, 340, thinks that the 
present text, which mentions v. 16 without commenting on it. is inter- 
polated, and that the fifteen verses refer to the first fifteen, the 
Brahmana having referred to 1, 2, 14, and 15 ; and this is not impossible. 
Winternitz’ view, VOJ. xxiii, 131, that the Brahmana does not cite 
the verses, but that the copj-ists saved themselves trouble by merely 
referring to the RV. , isceitainly untenable, for Hertel points out that 
the Brahmana has given its summary of the omitted verses in the 
prelude, and that the citation of vv. 1, 2, 14, and 15 only is deliberate 
and artistically necessary, thus also rendering needless Oldenberg's 
view of a shortening of the Akhyana. 
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to the dialogue ; it does not present us ^yitll a new 
literary type. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to examine one other 
class of evidence adduced hy Professor Oldenherg in 
support of his theory, namely, certain pas.sages in the 
Mahahlidrata , for Dr. HerteD has shown in detail that 
thej’ do not in the slightest correspond with the theoretic 
Akhyana ; the verses do not form points of .special interest 
in the narrative : in one case the ver.se and the pro.se 
narratives simply cover the same ground, while in another, 
that cited also by Hopkins,- the story of the Frog girl in 
Mii.ha.hli(7i.rcda, iii, 192, the version before us .seems beyond 
all question to be merely a ver.se-story rewritten in part 
in prose. The prose is full of reminiscences of the original 
verses, and though it is not obvious why it should have 
come down to u.s in its j^resent form, there are too few 
things known about the Epic to render the absence of 
a reply to such a question unnatural. There remains, 
therefore, but one argument of Profe.ssor Oldenberg's 
which seems to demand consideration, and that is his 
application of his theory to the explanation of Riji.edu 
viii, 100. The case deserves special treatment, because it 
is one of the few instance.s which are adduced by Professor 
Oldenberg which von Schrocder" regards as being a 
plausible argument for the theory. In the Sutufutha 
BrdJnnavii, iv, 1, 3, there is told a tale of the division of 
speech whicli runs as follows. After he had hurled his 
bolt at Yrtra, who in thi.s narrative is also Soma, Indra 
was afraid, thinking he had missed, and he with the 
other gods would not go to see how the missile had fared. 

^ VOJ. xxiii. 285 seq. The Pausj'akhyana. cited \>y Oldenberg in 
favour of his tlieory, is all in jn*ose — dialogue as well narrative : only 
three hymns and two citations are in vert>e; that i‘=i, there is no Akhyana 
at all in Oldenberg's sense. 

“ The Great Epie of pp. 206 seqq. See Hertel, VOJ. xxiii, 2S6, 

287, 345, and compare 17.sw« Purdorf^ iv, 10. 

^ My.iterinm vnd Mhnus, p. 340. 
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But at their entreaty Vayu ivent, and found Trtra dead. 
The dead Yrtra gave forth an evil odour, but Yayu 
purified him, and as a result of his services Yayu became 
the first Yasat of the Soma, or, in more intelligible form, 
obtained as his share the first cup of Soma. Indra 
desired to ha^•e a share of it, and Yai'u promised to give 
him a share if he made speech intelligible. But Yaj’u 
only -wished to give Indra a quarter, and Prajapati, to 
whom they appealed for his decision, awarded one-half 
to Yayu and but a quarter to Indra, ^vho accordingly 
made only a quarter of speech intelligible, the part 
spoken by men ; the remaining three-quarters, the speech 
of animals, birds, and reptiles, remained unintelligible. 
Xow in the Rgveclu, viii, 100, there is a strange hymn 
which seems to present nothing but a jumble of verses. 
The first six refer evidently to Indra and the Soma, 
and perhajis the next three may go with them ; the 
twelfth, again, is clearly taken from the myth of the 
slaying of Yrtra, while vv. 10 and 11 refer to Yac, 
the four parts of Yac and the noblest portion thereof, 
but in what sense it is impossible to say. The Anuh'a- 
muni gives us, as usual, no help; and the Brhuddevutd,^ 
which here is more full than the Anukrumuiu, is likewise 
useless. It asserts that the first three lines were spoken 
by Xema Bhfirgava in praise of Indra, though without 
seeing hiin ; then Indra revealed himself Avith vv. 4 
and 5, and the sage in joy uttered the next two verses, 
and in a’. 8 praises the bird — presumabl}" the falcon 
Avhich bears the Soma — and in A'. 9 the bolt of Indra. 
In vv. 10 and 11 ho praises .speech, and in aa 12 tells 
of a further exploit of Indra against Yrtra. It is oidy 
Avorth noting that no effort is made here to connect 
the passage of the SatapaiJm Avith the hymn. Oldenberg “ 
AA'ith great ingenuitA" reconstructs the sense : in a’. 1 
he sees as the speaker Yayu, and he holds that the 
^ vi, 117-23. “ ZDMG. xxxix, o8. 
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first nine verses show us the league of Indra and Vayu. 
and the tenth and the eleventh show us the result to 
speech of ludra’s faithlessness. The sense of the hymn 
was made good by the prose explanations and insertions 
which must be supplied before we can understand it. 

Xow if this theory is correct, we have indeed a real 
Akhyana. This is essentially a case where the hymn is 
not intelligible as it stands : the passages in prose, which 
we must assume to have intervened between the verses, 
would have given not, as in the case of the supposed 
Akhyana of Pururavas and Urvasi, explanations of the 
text, but would have carried the narrative over the breaks 
in the sense between the verses, while at the decisive 
points there would occur the bursts of verse which are 
postulated by the theory. Von Schroeder, indeed, is so 
much struck by the parallelism that he is reduced first 
to suggesting that the theory may really be justified for 
once in this case as he admits it imiy be justified in the 
case of the Jatakas, or in the alternative he throws out 
the wild suggestion that perhaps the verses wei’e added to 
the hjunn because of the Brahmana narrative. Oldenberg 
is perfectly justified in thinking the explanation much more 
wonderful than any Akhyana hymn theory could ever be. 

But does the Brahmana narrative really cast any light 
on the hymn at all ? In the first place, the Brahmana 
clearly puts Yayu in the position of the possessor of the 
Soma and Indra as him who begs for a share. In the hymn, 
accepting the view that the fir-st speaker is Vayu, and of 
course without that assumption the whole ground for 
the hypothesis of Professor Oldenbei-g disappears, A'^ayu 
appears as asking Indra to secure for him his portion, 
precisely the rever.se of the roles in the Brahmana. Then 
the hymn has no hint at all of the bargain between the 
two : instead it deals merely with the gi'eatness of Indra, 
whose existence has been questioned by some. It is from 
the some {nema) that the alleged seer Nema Bhargava 
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draws his feeble life. The two verses about Vac also fail 
to help: it is not said or implied that one part is intelli- 
gible. Finally, the last verse is nothing but a fragment 
from a speech of ludra in his fight with Vrtra, and it 
can only be made a part of the narrative by the theory 
that Indra proceeds to .slaughter Vrtra over again, for 
already in v. 7 he has driven his bolt into his vital 
part. It seems to me, thei’efore, that the parallel has no 
cogency whatever for the interpretation of the hymn. 
Of course, if every Rgvedn, hymn were admittedly and 
beyond question a complete whole, we might be driven to 
invent some Akhyaiia to hold the parts together ; but it is 
absolutely certain that verses have been added to hymns, 
and I do not doubt that the original hj-mn ended either at 
V. 6 or V. 9, and that the remaining three verses are waifs 
and strays which have been attached in late times. 

It is unnecessary to review in similar detail the theory 
as applied to other hymns. As Professor S. Levi ^ long 
ago pointed out, the difficulty in each case is that the 
dialogue as it stands is too clear to need the connecting 
remarks which the theory postulates. Yet the existence 
of such connecting remarks is of the essence of the 
Akhyana theory, which demands a literary type of mixed 
prose and verse. If the dialogue will run without any 
additions, then we have no right to say that there were 
ever any additions, or to deny that it was composed from 
the first as a piece of verse pure and simple and intended 
to stand on its own basis. 

But Professor Levi went a step further, and has claimed 
that already in these pieces of dialogue we are to see the 
signs of an Indian drama. The germ of this view is to 
be found in Professor Max Muller's remark apropos of the 
Marut hymn, Rgveda, i, 165, where he .said - as early as 
1869 : “ If we suppose that the dialogue was repeated at 

^ Le thidtre iiidien, p. 307. 

- Hymns to the Maruts, pp. 173, 173 ; repeated in SEE. xxxii, 183, 183. 
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sacrifices in honour of the Maruts, or tliat possibly it was 
acted two parties, one representiiio- Indra, the other 
the dlai'uts and their followers, then the two Yerses at the 
beginning and the three at the end ought to be placed in 
the mouth of the actual sacriricer, whoever he was. ’ 
Professor Levi ^ was yet more decided : he quoted the 
love of the Indians for music, .song, and dance ; the 
dialogue poems were not a poetic invention, they were 
reproductions of scenes actually before the poet’s eyes. 
The priests availed themselves of the drama as a means 
of bringing vividly before the people the majesty of the 
gods and their laws, and he recognizes in this primitive 
drama the restriction of the actoi's to three persons, but also 
the employment of a chorus, human or divine. Professor 
Levi's ingenious theory was curiously unfruitful for years, 
and it is only now that the support of von Schroeder 
and Hertel have again made it an object of serious 
consideration. 

It is, of course, essential to understand what is meant 
by the claim that ritual drama existed. In the first place, 
we must distinguish it sharply from a dramatic ritual. 
The ritual of the ancient Indian sacrifice was not in the 
least of the character of a mere series of songs of praise 
and prayer. It is full from first to last of ritual dialogues : 
sometimes they were of the simple.st character. Thus in 
tile Td.ittu'iyn Sdi/ihitd the sacrificer asks the priest, as he 
looks at the sounding holes which have been dug under 
the southern cart, “Is it well?” The priest answcis 
"Yes”, and the sacrificer utters the prayer, “Be it well 
for us both. " Besides such simple dialogue we have the 
elaborate dialogues in the Asvamedha rite, dialogues the 
ritual purpose of which is abundantly clear.’’ Then there 

^ Lf: thi'afre pj>. 333 j?cqq. 

' e.g , the .speecli of tlie Queen in Vajanaiuyi xxxiii, 18 seqq. ; 

of. the speech of the Brahmin student and a hetaira in the Mahiivrata, 
Kyhahi xxxiv, 5; Taittirlya SamhUd, vii, 5. 9. 4 ; my Aitareya 

Arfwyaka, p. 277, n. 15. 
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are the Brahmodyas ^ of the priests, a recognized and 
important part of the sacrifice. But this is not drama, 
for drama is essentially a representation, and the 

dramatic ritual is a presentation pure and simple. 

The point seems a simple one, but it is necessary to 
make it, for it at once disposes of part of the evidence for 
the dramatic theory Avhieh \ on Schroeder brings forward. 
Thus he claims as dramatic the famous frog-hymn of the 
Rfjveda, vii, 102. He sugge.sts that it was recited or 
rather sung by a party of Brahmins beside or standing in 
a pool or tank with frogs in it : nay, he goes further, 
and compares it with the Frogs of Aristophanes and the 
many other dramas of beast names of the Greek comedy, 
and suggests that originally the whole was derived from 
a mimetic frog-dance, the frog being one form of the 
vegetation spirit. Whatever the value of this hypothesis, 
the fact remains that the hymn as it stands is essentially 
nothing more than a rain-spell : it is not a dramatic 
reproduction at all, and to call it a drama is merely to 
confuse the issue. Then, iigain, as a case of drama is 
adduced the dialogue of Aga.stya and Lopamudra (Rgveda, 
i, 179), in which we are asked to see the old ritual for 
ensuring the fertilitj* of the fields when the corn has been 
cut. In this case it is really impossible to agree with 
xonSchroeder’s interpretation: sufficient perhaps to condemn 
it is the fact that it leads him to the singular view ^ that 
Lopamudra means that which lias the seal of disappearance 
upon it, doubtless a suitable name for the worn - out 
corn spirit, but a feat be\ond the capacitj- of the Yedic 
language.® But even if the theory were correct, there 

' Ludwig, Dcr Hiffi-erla, iii, 390.seqq. ; Bloomfield, JAOS. xv, 172 seqq. ; 
Ht/iijion of the Veda, pp. 215 seqq. 

- Op. cit., ]). 168. 

^ Oldenberg, GOA. 1901), p. 77, n. 4. He suggests that the sense is 
rather “die unter Verletzung (des rrata) (sinnlich) Erfreuende ”, which 
is very plausible, for in RV. x, 10. 12 we have pramudah in this sense, 
and so the root mud, in Satapatka, Brdlimana, xiv, 7. 1. 14 : strlbhih saha, 
modamCinah, 

JRAS. 1911. 


65 
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would still be nothing to carry us beyond a dramatic 
ritual, and of that, as we have .seen, there is abundant 
evidence in the ritual texts without excursions into the 
impossible. In the same .spirit the harmle.ss little hymn 
Rgverla, ix, 112, which has ever ^ been regarded as the 
utterance of a Brahmin while the .Soma is being pressed, 
showing his desire to win a rich patron even as other 
mortals seek other things to satisfy them, becomes a wild 
scene of revelry by a masked crew of vegetation spirits 
dancing to music and singing the song.- This is a mere 
case of imagination run wild, but even were it not, again 
we have but a dramatic ritual, and not real drama. 

Nor is there any proof of drama in the fact that dance 
was liked by the Yedic Indians. This is not denied for 
a moment, but von .Schroeder^ seeks to go further and 
prove that the hymns show that the idea of a god dancing 
was familiar to the Indians, and further that it was 
derived from seeing a god portrayed as so dancing on the 
primitive stage. The latter part of the theory is of course 
pure hypothesis, but it is just worth noting how singularly 
few references there are to the dancino- of gods. Usa-s 
is compared with a dancer, for it is only by forcing the 
meaning of iva that von .Schroeder can make out that 

^ Again neatly defended by Oldenberg, G<1A. 1900, pp. 70 seqq. 

- Op. cit., pp. 40S seqq. Op. cit., pp. 13 seqq. 

^ KV. i, 92. 4 ; Schroeder, p. 44. He repeats this view in VOJ. xxiii. 
8, n. 1, in respect of RV. x, 72. 0, where he seeks to show in the RV. the 
recognition of the cosmic power of ilaucing, and he compares the use of 
wfTTe or wy in Greek (e.g., I/, iii, 380, 381 ; Soph. OkJ. Tyr. 1078) and ut in 
Latin (e.g. Cic. i, 43. 104 ; dt Or. ii, 1. 2). The argument i-). 

liowever, very v'eak : in botli cases ira naturally is a comparative particle, 
and there is no ground for the unusual sense ascribed to it. It is no 
argument for the version of von Schroeder that nrtaii is used of Usas iu 
RV. X, 29. 3 : the comparison shows that Usas could be conceived a.^ 
a dancer, and nrtan is consistent with this. Von Schroeder sees dance as 
the sense of iiH throughout, e.g. in RV. v, 33. 6 : nrmmtni ndcimano 
dmartah, and so nrtu in ii, 22, 4 ; vi, 29. 3 ; viii, 24. 9, 12, etc., but how 
far he is right in doing so is a question of some difficulty. That the 
gods danced is of course in itself probable, and x, 124. 9 seems to show 
1 C of Indra. 
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she herself is said to dance, and the word nrtit is used 
occasionally of gods, but in what sense is doubtful. When 
it is said of Indra nrmnani nrtamdnah, it is hard to 
believe either that it means that he accomplishes his 
mighty deeds when dancing or that he acts in the dance 
his deeds. 

If the dance is insufficient to prove a drama, can any 
help be derived from the question of song ? Yon Schroeder ^ 
accepts and Hertel - lays great stress upon an argument 
which is somewhat hard to follow. It is laid down that 
verses were, as nowada3’s is the case, alwaj’s sung, that 
therefore it would be impossible to distinguish in the 
dialogue hj-mus the difterent roles unless the verses were 
sung by at least two persons, and that therefore each 
dialogue hj’mn presumes that there was the element of 
a drama, nainelj’, two actors, for we may willinglj^ admit 
that if we are to accept the fact that the rdles were sung 
bj' two persons, there may well have been appropriate 
action and, as von Schroeder adds, dance, making up all 
the elements of a primitive drama, if once the idea were 
grasped of representing in this form some action. But 
this theory of Hertel’s is open to the fatal objection that 
it assumes far too much. In the first place, we have 
absolutelj^ no knowledge how far a distinction between 
the expression of difterent speakers was desired at the 
very early daj’s wlien the Yedic hjunns were in process 
of production : no doubt if a single actor nowadays 
produces a play he depends on his vocal abilities to 
render his acting the several parts effective, but we cannot 
interpret the Rgveda in the light of a modern tour de 
force. In the second place, there is no evidence whether 
at the time of the Ryveda the verses v’ere sung at all : 
the theorj" that thej- were sung cannot be supported by 
any evidence before the Pratisakhj^as and the Srauta 

^ Myattriinn \ind Mimus, pp. 11-13. 

- VOJ. xviii, 04, 73, 137, 138; xxni, 274, 275. 
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Sutras, and the one thing we really do know that goes 
back to an early date is that there was a great distinction 
between Samans and ordinaiy Rc verses. The Brahmanas 
regularly use the word (jii'i, “sing.’ of the former, and of 
the latter the term iams, “ recite " ; exactly the difference 
between the two modes it is impo.ssible for us to say, and 
it is quite unscientific to assert that in the recitation of 
dialogue hymns differences of speakers could not be 
brought out if desired by the reciter. Hertel's argument 
depends for its force on the hypothesis that the difference 
of speakers must be made clear to the audience, and that 
it could not be made clear save by a change of performer : 
we neither know nor shall we ever know whether either 
of the hypotheses is correct, and this argument of Hertel 
must definitely be abandoned as posses.sing any weight.^ 

We are reduced, then, to inquiring whether there is 
anything in the dialogue hymns which sugge.sts dramatic 
performance. The chief hymns which come into question 
are those which first gave ground for Max Mtiller's 
conjecture, namely, the dialogue of Agastya, the Maruts, 
and Indra, Rgveda, i, 170, 171, and 105 ; the dialogue 
of Indra and Varuna, RV. iv, 51 ; the narrative of the 
flight of Agni and his return, RV. x, 51-3, 124; the 
dialogue of Sarama and the Fanis, RV. x, 108 ; that of 
Fururavas and Urvasi, RV. x, 95 ; of Yama and Yami, 
R\ . X, 10; and that of Visvainitra and the streams, 
RV. iii, 33. Then there may bo added three hymns in 
which Indra plays a part — the hymn of his wonderful 
birth, R\. iv, 18 ; the Vrsakapi hymn, RV. x, 86, and his 
dialogue with Vayu, if Viiyu it be, in RY. viii, 100 ; and 

1 Cf.^Oldenberg, (IGA. 1909, p. 6S. Hertel's criticisms in VOJ. 
xxiii, 274, 2io, do not seem to me effective. Tliey rest on modern Indian 
practice, and on assertions which assume that ou'r modern musical sense 
is^a criterion for ancient music, a view wliich the dispute regarding the 
c aracter of Greek music would .seem to render yet more dangerous 
" ere the Indian musical sense of the second millennium E.c. is in 
question. 
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finally the well-known Mudgala hymn, RY. x, 102. If these 
are reallj' to be regarded as performed by several performers, 
who adopt the roles of the gods celebrated, then we have 
a real drama, doubtless in miniature, but still a drama, to 
which the Aristotelian definition could M'ithout impropriety 
be applied. There is representation in speech and action, ^ 
and the real literary merit of some of the hymns and dramas 
is quite undeniable. Xor would there be lacking some 
evidence of the gradual advance of the dramatic art, for 
the dialogue of Aga.stva and the Maruts presents us with 
a miniature trilogy of a kind, and in the Suparnddhyaya 
Hertel - finds a fully developed drama, a historical link 
between the Rjveda and the later Indian world. 

The hypothesis is attractive, especially when set out 
with all the ingenuity of Profe.ssor von Schroeder ; but 
it must be admitted that it has one enormous dilficultj’ 
to overcome, and it oflTers us little help to overcome it. 
Why is the later literature wholly silent regarding this 
ritual drama ? Von Schroeder ® realizes the difficult}^ and 
he finds the solution in the theoiy that the Yedic drama 
is no feeble beginning : it presents the climax of a long 
stage of development, and it has no connexion with 
the later di’ama of India. Xo doubt we see in the Yatras 
the same root from which the Rgvedic drama sprung, 
but the one is literature, the other merely popular, and 
historical!}’ the A'edic drama is dying out when we find it. 
The refined taste of the Yedic priests who have handed 
us down the ritual could not bear the presence of dancing 

' It is of course true that the drama spring.s from tlie dramatic ritual, 
and that there must be a stage when the two .seem but one. But the 
essence of the two is di.stiiict. anil depends on the relation of the 
performers to the action. In the dramatic ritual they are actors them- 
selves seeking some direct end ; in the drama thej* consciously represent 
the action.s of others : thus the Maiuades who tore Pentheus to pieces 
performed a dramatic ritual, the actors of the Bacchai rejirenmt in a higher- 
form that ritual. As the ritual ceases to be intelligible, the possibility 
of drama emerges. 

■ VOJ. xxiii, 299 seqq. ’ Op. cit., pp. 70 seqq. 
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and singing gods on the stage, and only a few relics of 
the old literaiy drama have been admitted into the ritual 
books. The priests could, indeed, accept much that was 
popular, such as the chariot races,^ the shooting of arrows, - 
the use of the swing,® the popular abuse, ^ but thej’ could 
not in the long run see their way to incorporate the 
drama where gods appeared on the scene in their ritual. 
Moreover, stress must be laid on the fact that the ritual 
drama was in great measure a phallic drama, and phallic 
rites were hated of the priests. The Rgvedit “ itself 
detests the si&nadevas. 

This is all very ingenious, but it is hard to accept it 
as at all effective. To begin with, it is difficult for any 
student of the Vedic ritual to think that the priests 
were really people who would dislike phallic rites. It is 
absurd to deny that in some schools they were disliked ; 
it is notorious that the malflmna, which is prescribed by 
all the older texts for the Mahavrata rite, and which is 
clearly a fertility spell, is described by the late Sdnkhu- 
yana Srauta Sdtra as old and obsolete, and not to be 
performed.® All honour to the school of Sahkhayana, but 
it is a late school, and the Saunakins do not criticize the 
rite. Again, the Yajurveda gives us in its fullest detail 
the revolting practices of the horse sacrifice.^ But, indeed, 
it would be foolish to multiply e.xamples : the coarseness 
of the older ritual is unquestionable, and no strength 
can be laid on any argument which assures us that 

^ Cf. the Vajapeya, Hillebrandt, Vt^dische OpJ^tr, p. 142. 

' In the Vajapeya and Rajasuya. Hillebrandt, pp. 141, 145, 146 ; in 
the Mahavrata, Keith, SdnlchCtyaiia Arcotynka^ p. 82. 

•' In the Mahavrata, Keith, op. cit., pp. 77, 78. 

* Ibid., p. 79. 

^ X, 99, 3; vii, 21, 5. The sense is rather “phallus worshippers” 
than phallic spirits or deities, as von Schroeder, pp. 63-4. would prefer 
to take it. His suggestion that the name Krkadasu, in RV. i, 29, 
represents a phallus (cf. k«pkos) worshipper is as imiirobable as it is 
ingenious. 

” See my Aitareyrx Araiityaka, p. 277, n. 15. 

Hillebrandt, op. cit., pp. 149 seqq. 
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modesty was the cause of the obsolescence of the drama. 
Besides, what ground is there for assuming that the 
drama was inevitably bound up with phallic practices ? 
The finest of all the alleged dramas is, perhaps, that 
of Agastya and the Maruts, wholly devoid of phallic 
suggestion. Or again, what has the dialogue of Sarama 
and the Panis, or the tale of the recovery of Agni, 
to do with such topics, and the same remark applies to 
the dialogues of Yaruna and Indra, of Purtiravas and 
Urvasi, of Indra and Vayu, and in all probability to 
that of Yania and Yami, which seems to us an early 
morality, though von Schroeder^ finds in it a variant 
of the fertility magic which he sees in the Lopamudra 
hymn. It may of course be said that these dialogues 
have survived precisely because they were different from 
the ordinary drama of the time, but why should they 
have cea.sed to have successors ? Y'hj’ did the Yedic 
Indians come to the opinion that to present gods dancing 
and singing was improper, after they had long practised 
it, and had produced several fine poems by aid of the 
convention ? Surely, even if Indra and the Maruts 
became an unsuitable subject for the stage, Yisvamitra 
and the streams might have held the boards. After all, 
rather than lose ourselves in this wilderness of speculation, 
is it not wiser to recognize that the Indian drama did not 
terminate, for the .simple rea.son that it had not yet begun ? 

Hertel - has quite a different view of the development 

* MyMcrium und Mimus, pp. 270 seqq. This is a peculiarly gratuitous 
tlieory, and it is not supported in the least b 3 ’ the Esyasrhga and Santa 
storj', which belongs to a totalU’ different tj'pe of idea. 

■ VOJ. xxiii, 297 seq. Winternitz, VOJ. xxiii, 110, doubts the evidence 
of the connexion of the Vedic and the classical drama, and Hertel, 
\ OJ. xxiv, llS-20, finds a link in the Ilariramia, ii, 91, where it is 
said; tntra ycijne rartamdne !iunflfyt)m nafan tadd | inaharfims tosayam 
dua Bhadrandmeti ndmatah || But this is a veiy poor piece of evidence : 
the Harivamsn is a late text, and undouhtedh- contemporaneous with 
the classical drama, at least in its earlier stage, and that this text 
should recognize a lUiOi (it is not clear if “actor” is reallj’ meant, but 
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of the di’ama. He finds in the Siquii'iiiJdJii/iliiii , a late 
Vedic text, a drama in full form, ^howincj in its elaboration 
a marked advance upon tlie dramas of the 
Indeed, if his version were accepted, the piece would 
be a remarkable one, and his ver.sion and explanation 
are really of wreat inuenuity. But that. I fear, exhausts 
all that can be said in their fa\our. By a plentiful 
supply of stage directions. Iw adding a complete and 
elaborate list of dramatis per.soiw, and by careful trans- 
lation based on a preconceived theory, a drama can be 
made out of the Sui>ornai}}ojCiiiii. But. on the other 
hand, Oldenberg^ with e<jual ease can make an Akhyana 
out of it, and in truth for his theory there speak.s 
the fact that part of the tale is certainly narrative.- 
Naturally this doe.s not trouble Hertel much, for are 

there not the prologues of the Greek plays and the 

narratives of the heralds, all mere devices of the primitit e 
drama to avoid the necessity of explaining- things which 
the audience must be told, but which cannot conveniently 
be put in dramatically i There remains the hypothesis 
that both are wrong, and to this view I strono-lv incline. 

But von Schroeder* has still an argument left. He 
has seen with Hertel in three hymns dramatic monologues: 
the first is the boast of the drunken Indra, BY. x, 110, 
which he imagines had a place in the j^ei'formance of 
a Soma feast : the second is the mime of the medicine 

man, RY. x, 07 ; and the last the song of the gambler, 

RV. X, 34. The medicine man he imagines as coming 
forward in some part of a Soma fe.stival, and the .song of 
the gambler would find its place, accompanied by dances 
of the per.sonified dice and of Apsarases at the kindling 

it does not matter much) a.s tilling up a peiioil in the horse sacritice 
really does not help us to any conne.siou of the secular and ritual 
drama, rvhieh must rest on other evidence. 

^ See GCfA. 190‘J, pp. 71 seqq. 

- See Hertel, VOJ. xxiii, .331 .seqq. Op. cit., pp. 3Gl-9o. 
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d£ the fire of the Sablia, whicli served also as tlie place of 
dicing. It would serve as an interlude in the midst of 
the offering to recall the mind of the spectators to the 
dangers of dicing, and it would thus plaj' the part of 
a morality of the middle ages. The idea is bej'ond question 
ingenious, but we can say no more. The ritual is silent, 
nor can we readilv imagine that the Vedic stage would 
readily have witnessed the appearance of a drunken 
god, and we may be excused from belief in the dancing- 
dice and the Apsarases, just as we may be allowed to 
disbelieve in the dance of the Apsarases which we are 
told introduced the tale of Puriiravas and Urvasi, or in 
the curious farrago of non.sense which is represented to us 
as the inward meaning of the Mudgala .song.* 

What, then, are we to make of these dialogues and 
these monologues, and why arc they found in the Rgveda 
Sandiitd ? Unfortunateh’ that is a question which is much 
easier to ask than to answer, and it is one of those questions 
which seem to be likely never finalh- to be answered. The 
obscurit}' of the matter justifies to the full such attempts 
as those of von Scliroeder and Hertel, but the fact that 
we have no certain answer must not be deemed to be 
a reason for accepting any answer which is utterly im- 
probable. It must be remembered that the.se hymns do 

^ Winternitz, VOJ. xxiii, 137, admits the weight of Bloomfield's 
cnticjMn (ZDM(t. xlviii, 541 seq.) of Gehlner's ver-^ioii ( Sfiidien, 
ii, 1 seq.) of this curious hymn, to wliich I called attention in JRAS. 
1900, ]K ‘207. Mr. Pargiter. JRAS. 1910, pp. 13*28 ■''eqq. . has connected 
the hymn with the genealogy of Mudgala in the Puranas, and has seen in 
vtidhriHd {v. 12) and }ndrus> mi (v. *2) reterences to Vadhryasva, a grandson 
of Mudgala, and Indrasena his daughter-in-law. The ditficulties of 
the hymn do not. however, seem in the .slightest degree to be diminished 
by these assumptions, and that either nidhrind or hvlrn'-ntd is intended 
a.s a proper name seems ino-^t improbable. The M’hole hymn seems to 
me, as it did to Bloomfield, to be of mytliological content, and I do 
not think the Purriiiic genealogy re-ts on any Vedic trailition. Yii&ka 
alreaily evidently could not exjdain the hymn : see Siriikta. ix. 2, 3. 
Here may be noted Mr. Pargitei'.s attempt. JRAS. 1911, jfp. 803-0, to 
find a rational explanation of the genesis of the Vrsakapi poem, RV. x, SO. 
I fear that the explanation is more rational than probable. 
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not stand alone in the Bijfeila as being outside the 
ordinaiy category of prayer and praise. There are many 
hymns, certainly the overwhelming nnrjority.^ which were 
written for the ritual, hut there are others which clearly 
are .somewhat ditferent in character. Take for example 
the three hymns in the seventh Mandala - of the Rgreda 
which celebrate the deeds of Sudas under the guidance of 
Vasistha. These are beyond doubt occasional hymns, the 
tribe or family expression of jo\’ over the victories of the 
great king, one of the few who.se names are more than 
words to us in Yedic history. What essential difference 
is there between this hymn and the dialogue of Visvamitra 
and the streams < ® Each celebrates a historic event, and 
if Yisvamitra himself, as may be the case, is the author of 
jRgvnla, iii. 33, what difficulty is there in understanding 
the pre.servation of the hymn by his descendants ? Or, 
again, what is there to di.stingui.sh the dialogue of Yama 
and Yami from the philosojthic hymns in the tenth 
Mandala* except the form ? And why should the dialogues 
regarding the deeds of the gods be deemed any less suited 
for their praise in the ritual than the simple narratives 
which make up part of the Rfjveda ? It must be re- 
membered also that besides the formal hj’inns which had 
fixed places in the rites there was need of other matter to 
till up the pauses in the .sacritice. In the hor.se sacrifice 
Brahmin and warrior alike were called on to sing to fill 
up timed and ancient tales were among the things with 
which the period of mourning after the burial of the dead 
was made to pass.® Yor need we deny that it may be 
that hymns are found in the li<jveda which are neither 

^ Cf. Bloomfield, JAOS. xvii, 177. 

' Yii, 18, 33, 83. - RV. iii, .33. 

^ See X, 72, 81, 82, 121, 12?), etc. ; Macclonell, Sani<hrit LiUratnre-> 
pp. 131 seqq. 

Cf. HaVipatha BraJimfiini, xiii, 5. 3. 4; Tdifttriya Bmhmana, iii, 9. 
14. 4. 

^ Asvalfnjftnn G rliya Sutra, iv, G. 6. Cf. also Kafhaka Upanisad, i, 3. 
16 ; Winternitz, VOJ. xxiii, 132, 133. 
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intended for magic nor religious ends possibly the dicer’s 
songi falls within this category, though that of the 
medicine man is rather a magic spell. 

After all, when the slow growth of the drama in Greece 
is remembered, it will not seem so surprising that the true 
drama was tardy in appearance in India. Song dance 
and music are not, when all is said and done, enough to 
produce a drama, and the further steps required to reach 
that end have in all countries proved hard to take. But 
one conjecture mat’ be permitted as to the slow growth 
of the drama in India, and that because it raises a point 
of interest with regard to Indian religion. It is the 
view of von Schroeder - that the Vedic Indian was really 
an earne.st believer in the spirits of the dead and their 
leader Rudra, who appeared as wind and vegetation 
deities, and with whom he compares the Sileni, the Satyrs, 
the Lemures, and so forth. The jR<jveda ignores largely 
this side of religion, and in his view that is due to priestly 
preference for other religious manife.stations. But there 
is possible another view : it is at least as plau.sible that 
the advance in the greatne.ss of Rudra is due to the pro- 
gressive admixtiire of the Tedic Indian with the aboriginal 
population, a fact which I conceive is hardly open to 
serious doubt. It may be that in the hymns of the 
Rgvcda we have preserved not so much a priestly refine- 
ment as rather the expression of a less diluted Aryan 
belief. It is not necessary for us to denj^ that the ^’edic 
Aryan did believe in vegetation spirits, but it is a perfectly 
legitimate hypothesis that he cared less for them than he 
did for other sides of religion. And the hypothesis has 
the advantage of explaining why the true Indian drama 
appears so late. Recent re.search has shown, it seems to 
me beyond serious doubt,* that the Greek drama found its 

' X, 34. - Op. cit., pp. .53 seqq. : VOJ. ix, ‘233-5"2. 

“ See my note in the C/itMical Quarterly, iv, ‘283, 284. Ridgeway's 
theory of tiie origin of tlie drama from the festivals in honour of the 
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origin in tlie representation in literature of tlie rude folk- 
religion which portrayed the struggle between winter and 
summer : such contests of the representatives of the two 
spirits prevail even to-day in Greece, and it seems that 
Athens actually took the step from dramatic ritual to the 
actual drama, though the details of the fundamental change 
from presentation to a repre.sentation are wanting. Xow 
the first mention of drama in Indian literature is un- 
questionably that in the MahnblKisyn } wliere we are told 
how the slaying of Kamsa bv Krsna could be represented 
either in actual action or by mere words; the ijranthihis 
divided themselves into two parts, one representing the 
followers of Kamsa witli blackened faces, the other those 
of Kr.sna with red faces, and they expressed the feeling of 
both parties throughout the struggle from Krsna's birth 
to the death of Kamsa. The mention of the colour of the 
two parties is most significant : red man slays black man : 
the spirit of spring and .summer prevails over the spirit 
of the dark winter. The parallel is too striking to be 
mistaken : we are entitled to say that in India as in 
Greece this primitive dramatic ritual slaying of winter 
is the source whence the drama is derived. But these 
contests are in all likelihood no substantial part of the 
Rgvedic cult : when they appear as in the Ilahavrata - 
we are long past the time of the Rjvrdu proper, and vte 
need not be surprised if the litjcedn contains no trace of 
drama. How far back this drama goes — for it is clearly 
a real drama — we cannot say, but there is much to be 
urged for the theory that it developed outside the 
Brahminical stratum of the populace. The names of 
player and play alike and the technical terms of the 

is set forth at leiigtli in Ins work on tlie Origins of tlie Creek Drama, 
hut hi.s thesis seems to be still iniprohable as an explanation of the 
oiigin of trageiU-. 

’'teller, IndUrh, S/ndtui, xiii, :?.54 seqq.. 4SS seen. : my note, 
ZDMG, Ixiv, 5;?4 seqq.. ami cf. JRAS. 1908, p. 17-2. 

See my SriHkhflyaiia Arani/alcft, p. 78, 
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drama are too overwhelmingly Prakrtic to allow us to 
doubt its essentially popular origin, even if the Yatra 
were not theie to remind us of the roots of the drama in 
popular life. Tlie drama has its origin in religion, but 
rather in popular religion than in the higher cult : the 
parallel between Greece and India in this regard is too 
obvious to be overlooked. Dionysos is the great lord 
of the Greek drama, but he is no favourite in the 
Homeric age. 

O 
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CHINESE WRITING IN THE CHOU DYNASTY IN THE 
LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES 


By L. C. HOPKIXS, I.S.O. 

TT is the aim of the following paper to present to the 
readers of this Journal the problem of the origin 
of Chinese writing as it appears at the opening of the 
historical period in the ninth centuiy B.C., and to give 
some account of the new light thrown upon the subject 
by recent discoveries in North China. It is also my hope 
to show that there are reasons for endeavouring to stir 
an interest in this cptestion of origin, and some grounds 
for defining, as clearly as present conditions allow, the 
main features of what is already known of the problem, 
and indicating the lines along which fruitful investigation 
must advance. Especially valuable it should be to 
investigators of other primitive systems of writing to have 
a working knowledge of the rise and progressive changes 
of a script, probably of very ancient origin, certainly 
claiming a continuous history of 3,000 years, still in 
vigorous activitj’, betraying no signs of impending decay. 
The facts of such a life -history, properly ascertained 
and appreciated, might well contribute some illuminating 
sidelights or useful suggestions on analogous inquiries. 

Chinese is a monosyllabic language, and there is no 
evidence even tending to show it was ever otherwise. 
It has now numerous dialects which range from a mere 
difference of accent or burr to the point of complete 
mutual unintelligibility. Probably the existing variety of 
dialects is much larger at pi-eseiit than at the opening 
of the semi-historical period in the twelfth century B.C. ; 
but we do not know whether there once existed a single 
parent stem of all the later Chinese dialects, or whether 
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the ancient Chinese speech was itself only one of seYeral. 
cognate languages, coexisting in Eastern Asia, and perliaps 
contributing some ancestral features to the actual dialectal 
luultiformitj’. However the fact nia\’ have been, the 
present syllabaries, or aggregates of separate monosyllabic 
sounds, of the dialects vary much in richness, one of the 
poorest being the Kuan liua, the so-called Mandarin dialect 
of North China, which comprises about 425 syllabic units, 
while that of Hankow has only 31(]. 

If such a language, monosjdlabic and non-inflected, is 
to grow in some sort of correspondence with the growth 
of national life, if, that is, it is to add new words to its 
primitive and meagre stock, the increase must come either 
from outside or from within. But if the genius of the 
language will not admit the entry of words of hitherto 
unknown sound, then the only alternative is that the 
expansion should be effected by the free multiplication 
of homophones, old sounds with new meanings. This was 
the course followed by the Chinese speech before the 
earliest documents still surviving were written down. 
What we shall never know is whether the ancient 
Chinese homophones are to be attributed in all cases, as 
they certainly must be in many, to mere differentiation 
of meanings developed from a .single phonetic base, but 
the original relationship of which had faded from the 
consciousness of the .speakers of the language ; or whether, 
on the other hand, the.se homophones sometimes represent 
fundamental!}^ unrelated words, syllables, that is, identical 
to the ear, but expre.ssing meanings not merely dissimilar 
at a given moment in the life of the language, but 
meanings that had never been otherwise than independent 
growths. To take an example, the sound pronounced in 
modern Northern Chinese pai or pS (and probably pule 
in the ancient language) covers, among others, a group 
of characters hav ing the sign & as their phonetic element. 
Singly this element stands for the word pai (or pe), 
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■■ white.’ Witli various additions it represents homo- 
phonon.s .syllables nieaninir respectively “ hundred ”, “ a 
father's elder brother”. " cliief ‘•'tir ’, "‘.silk .stud's”, metal 
h)ir'. “to moor”, "to urev". Were these diverse senses all 
dm'eloped from one primitive syllahle pak. though no clue 
remains to the process of ditl'erentiation i Or were they 
alwavs separate “words ", always independent units of 
speecli, each due to a special formative impulse corre- 
sponding to its special .sense, but all expressed in one 
indiscriminate body of sound ? It is a ijnestion to which 
there is no answer. But tliis cliaracteri.stic feature of 
tlie Chinese language, a restricted plionesis coupled with 
a plethora of words (or of sen.ses, as the case may be) to 
each sj-llahic unit, was to prove a potent, a predominating 
force in determining the path of advance to be followed 
by the national writing. Vifwed from its later stages 
that path is seen to be the line of least intellectual 
re.sistance, not only for the producers of the stock of 
characters, but equally for the consumers, the readers 
of the body of visible tokens gradually accumulated. 

“Ce n'est que le premier pas <jui coute” is very often true, 
but it jn'obably applies less to the progre.ss of early writing 
than to most arts. It must always have been an easy and 
an obvious device to select certain natural objects and 
j)roducts of human handicrafts in order to suggest by 
drawing or carving their simple outlines the names borne 
by such things in the racial speech. But the .scope of this 
first achievement is narrow, and many words in the speech 
of even a primitive people do not easily allow themselves 
to be thus captured and imprisoned by the forces of 
pictorial art. When the early Chinese had amassed a small 
nucleus of these pictograms, and felt the growing need 
of other word-signs, it must have soon occurred to the 
individuals or the class concerned that by recourse to 
homophones the obstacle might be surmounted and visible 
shape be given to a previously' unwritten word. We may 
jR-is. I9II. 66 
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illustrate this by considerino- the itroup of syllable'^ 
mentioned above havino- the ancient sound y/uA'. Let us 
suppose that one of these words. • tir-tree, " had acajuired 
a graphic token, a character, but tliat none of the other 
words (or senses) so ju'onounced were tints eijuipped. The 
scribe desired to write the word •'chief ' or •leader ", having 
the same .sound pdl-. Why .sliould he not write pul'. 

•• a tir-tree '' The context wottld sliow well enough that 
•• fir-tree " was not meant, nor yet • wliite nor " hundred 
nor “ silk stutfs ". nor " metal foil nor '• moor nor 
■' urge ’ . Xo doubt some degree of confusion was non 
and again involved. But what will you have ? This is 
an imperfect and makeshift world, and we must often do 
the best we can with our materials, leaving perfection 
to the angels and the Bodhisatvas. 

That these loan characters existed in the earliest extant 
documents is known to all educated Chinese. They are 
designated in the analytic .system of the Han dynasty 
.scholars as the cla.ss of C7Co (//h// or Borrowed characteis, 
and appear to be generally ciuisidered as the latest device 
adopted lor the reduction of the spoken language to 
a written form, whereas they are probably one of the 
very first. 

If thi.s view is well founded, another of the •' six 
.scripts’ (or sixfold division of written characters), and 
far the large.st of them all, is merely’ an extension oi 
elaboration of the same principle of borrowing homophones, 
the class, namely, known as Hunh or Phonetic 

characters. This division oidy ditt'ers from the cruder 
device of loan characters by the addition to the borrowed 
sign of what maj' be called a graphic affix, being another 
character fitted to sugg’est that particular sense of the 
sound borne by the borrowed sign which was intendeel. 
The group already introduced above, having the conjectural 
ancient .sound 'pak (and tlic motlern ones yicti or yie) will 
serve as an illustration. Assuming the need of greater 
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precision was increasingly felt, we can see that a natural 
device was to add such then existing characters as those 
for “ man the horizontal digit representing “ one ”, 

" cloth '■ metal to the overworked sign pak, gradually 
felt to be inadequate, and by .so adding to suggest to the 
mind of the reader the particular word paJL intended, 
whether it were ‘‘ chief ”, or '• uncle ’, hundred ”, '■ white 
silk ”, or '• metal foil 

Thus regarded, the use of homophones, emploj’ed 
because it was an easy .system to adopt and a simple one 
to understand, was modihed later for the sake of precision 
by the selection of differentiating .symbols. But although 
thus modified, the princi^ile was e.ssentially the same, and! 
made its appeal to the understanding, as the borrowed' 
characters had done in the h'rst instance, mainly through 
the sense of sound, but reinforced by aj^proj^riate graphic 
tinger-posts. 

There is. however, another and more subtle contrivance 
to which the early pioneers cif writing had recourse, and 
though it never covered the same immense field that wa.s 
tilled by the phonetic cla.ss, perhap.s because it was felt 
to be too difficult and uncertain in practice, it deserves 
notice, partly because it is not clear why it need ever' 
have been brought into play. This is the method of ; , 
biuggestive compound.s. In this cla.ss no appeal is made' 
to the phonetic jninciple. But two existing characters 
were selected which. Avheii combined in a new graphic 
unit, would (theoretically) suggest to the reader the word 
required to be written. Thus, for example, the word hao, 
now usually meaning “good”, but the primitive sense 
of which wa.s jirobably “to love”, “to be fond of ’, was 
provided with a written counterpart by combining the 
sigms for “woman” and “child”, whereupon to eveiy 
right-minded person and upholder of family life would 
naturally occur the word huo, “ to love.” So by a slightly 
different selection, the word pao, “to protect,” acquired 
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a written form by the juxtaposition of the signs for 
■■ man ’ and '■ child 

But why, it maj- be asked, with tlie fruitful and facile 
principle of homophonie borrowing in full operation, and 
seemingly capable of indetinite expansion, should this less 
j obvious, less handy, expedient of suggestive combination 
I have come into use ^ The answer is not apparent, but 
, perhaps I may put forward the following as a possible 
solution. It is likely that the early coiners of characters 
were sometimes faced with the difficulty that a hitherto 
unwritten word did not admit of direct pictographic 
representation itself, while at the same time it belonged 
to one of the .smaller syllabic groups of which, as might 
sometimes happen, no unit had yet acquired a M'ritten 
form. In such a case no existing homophone would have 
been available, and we may suppose the method of 
sugge.stive combination might in consequence have been 
adopted as a kind of scribal phs- uller and counsel of 
de.spair, to which the character- maker was driven in 
default of his normal phonetic standby. 

But “ this, all this, was in the olden Time long ago ”, 
and when the Chou dynasty opened in n.C. 1122, the.se 
principles of formation for the written character must 
have been already ancient, for we find them exemplified 
in eveiy inscription attributed to the Chou and its 
predecessor, the Shang dynasty. Such inscriptions have 
been made available for re.scarch by the admirable 
labours of numerous Chine.se antiquarians in well-known 
collections of facsimile reproductions, most faithfully 
carried out and often annotated with wide and appo.site 
learning. Without their aid the Western student could 
' scarcely take the tir.st steps along this laborious and 
difficult line of inquiry. With them he can learn the 
conclusions reached by these highly qualified specialists, 
and judge for himself of their weight and validity. There 
is one point about these indispensable works, however, 
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on which some caution and reserve seem to be desirable.' 
It is the habit of Chinese authors on tliis subject to 
allocate the oldest inscriptions extant between the Shang 
and Chou dynasties according to certain orthodox views 
laid down as to the alleged diversitj' in the dominant 
princijiles and tendencies operating during these two 
periods, and exemplified, as native scholars believe, not less 
in written compositions than in the forms of their artistic 
preferences. Simplicity, severity, solidity characterized, 
they say, the dynasty- and times of the Shang. Accordingly 
they judge and cla.ssifv the shorter and, so to speak, 
cruder inscriptions as dating in most cases from this 
earlier dynasty. It may bo they are u.sually right in such 
an attribution. But it should not be o\ erlooked thatf / 
these legends have not furni.shed any internal andl ' 
independent evidence by which this opinion can be tested,' 
or a Chou attribution shown to be improbable. But in 
any case the legends in (piestion present the most archaic 
appearance of any Chinese writing that has survived to 
our times. The .symbols compri.sed in them fall into two 
categories, easily distinguishable. First there are un- 
doubted characters, ideutitiable as the prototypes of 
definite modern forms, such as those for “ father ". 

“ ancestor '. the different members of the “ Ten Stems 
used in the Cycle of Sixty, " make, "record, ’ “sacrificial 
\e.ssels.'’ Secondly, we find certain signs of enigmatic 
import, but having for the nio.st part an obviously picto- 
graphic origin. It ha.s been impossible hitherto to decide' 
whether these also are genuine characters (that is, tokens) 
of particular words) in very ancient guise, or merely' 
pictorial emblems of a symbolical or ipia.si-heraldic nature. 
Plate I gives six examples taken from Yuan Yuan’s Chi 
Kii Chili Chung Ting K'uun Shih, and the annexed 
explanations will illustrate the two classes indicated above. 

Leaving for the time these interesting but ambiguous 
figures, how may we shortly describe the other and much 
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larger class, known as ku wen or '• ancient forms the 
niiquestionable “ characters " of this archaic period of 
Chinese writing, which were supplemented rather than 
supplanted bj’ the introduction of the so-called Greater 
Seal character in the reign (as is affirmed) of King Hsuan 
of Chou, between u.C. 827 and 781 ? The Jen ven writing is 
a script in which fre(pient unmistakably pictorial elements 
point backwards to a time when all that was written 
or incised was pictographic. But that time had ahead}' 
been left behind, and the actual earliest forms seen are in 
the penultimate stages of morphologic decay. Corruption 
due to various causes, but in tlie main to the desire for 
ease and speed, had long been at work. Linearizing 
contractions, the replacing of imitative forms by con- 
ventional tokens, an impatience of the smaller valuations, 
negligence of alight but essential distinctions, the deadening 
effect of constant repetition, the natural preference of the 
scribe for simplicity of shape to fidelity to an uncouth or 
difficult original, — all these tendencies operated to produce 
the degenerate character of that last part of the archaic 
period which alone we know. As a result we have the 
distorted and linearized wreck of a primitive pictography. 

A great desideratum to the investigator in the .study of 
these early inscriptions is to secure a few umjuestionable 
dates a.s fixed points for conipari.son. It is the last thing 
he will find. It is not rare to read such an opening as 
■ It was the king s tir.st year, the ninth month, the day 
ting lidi’ , but which king is meant there is nothing to 
show. One well-known bronze tripod, indeed, exists at 
Silver Island on the Yangtze, near Chinkiang, which from 
internal evidence has been plau.sibly assigned to the reign 
of King Hsiian of the Chou dynasty, li.c. 827-781. It is 
known as the AVu Chuan Ting, or Tripod of AATi Chuan, 
and if I may venture to expre.ss an opinion on merely 
epigraphic grounds, we may provisionally accept such an 
attribution. Plate I, B, reproduces the inscription from 
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Yuan Yuan’s work above cited, and will help to illustrate 
the characteristics of Chinese writing at this stage, as 
above described. 

The mention of King Hsiian maj" fitly lead us to the 
consideration of the most obscure and least avouched of 
tlie changes undergone by the Chinese script since its first 
appearance in history, the alleged introduction, namely, 
during the same reign, of the modification known as 
the ta cliuun or Greater Seal character. Of this no 
examples are knoun to sur\ive bej’ond the inscriptions 
of the “Stone Drums ’, now kept in the Confucian 
temple in Peking, and the numerous individual forms 
found in the pages of the well-known dictionary SJmo 
Wen. And e^■en this statement is to put the evidence 
too high. For the assumption that the Stone Drum 
inscriptions are in the Greater Seal is, to a great extent, 
an inference conditional on the correctness of the dating 
of the Drums themselves to the reign of King Hstian. 
If, as some authorities hold, the Drums are some four 
centuries earlier, then their legends cannot be in the 
fireater Seal, uhich was not introduced till the reign 
of the above-named king. If, on the other hand, the 
Drums are reall}’ of much later date, as M. Cha\'annes 
believes, who would assign them to a king of Ts’in 
about li.c. dOO, the argument for deeming their legends 
to be sjn'cimens of the Greater Seal loses its force. 

There remain the forms adduced by the Sliuo Wen. 
As to these, it is to be noted that the author does not 
make use of the term rlnnin when speaking of them, 
but of dtoii teen, or “ Chou characters ”, reserving 

chnan to designate the characters of the later Lesser 
.Seal writing which formed tlie subject of his dictionary. 
The relevant pas.sage in the TFcu Preface deserves 

careful treatment. It runs as follows : ^ 'g ^ ^ 

la t ^ + S 1 -SC ^ M • “In the 

time of King H.stian the Chief Recorder Chou published 
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fifteen chapters in tlie Greater Seal cliaracter. wliieli in 
manv cases differed from the ancient fornix. Oh^erx’e 
that it is not liere expre-'dy said that tlie Chief 
Recorder Inviulfd these \ariati(jns (thoneh this is the 
general Chinese lielief), i.nt only tliat lie jaihlished what 
was apparently a collection of existing forms. Again, 
it is not certain whether Chun is a personal name or 
a .surname. Whether a family or a personal name, it 
seems a sufficiently strange <->ne. h.ir as the notes to the 
Sliuo in.oi Preface explain in detail, it means ' to draw 
out’', ‘'unravel", and carries aho a special application 
to the metliods of divination, having then the .sense of 
from omens ohsei'Ved. an oracular response 
given hy the tortoise-shell or the dnh plant to the pious 
iiirpiirer, as explained by the e.xpert dixiner. Is theie. 
perhaps, in thi.s statement of the Slnij> Wi-n some early 
mi.sunder.standing. some noxv indurated mystification ' 
It .seeiu.s possible, and I venture to put forxvarcl as an 
altei'iiative explanation the folloxving hypothesis. 

There is no need at this time of day to labour the 
great part plax'ed hy divination in ancient Chinese 
life. It is ex'eryxvhei'e admitted, and, as xvill he seen 
from the latter part of this paper, nexv and unexpected 
evidence on the subject has come t(.) light xluring the 
last ten years. I xvill only add here that, in my oxxn 
heliei, to the needs and airdiitions of the dix'iners caste 
is owing not only the x'enerable larcus-pocxis of forecasting 
the future, hut the incomparahly m<ne far-reaching and 
fruitful influence, the poxver to rec<)rd the past, the xery 
art of writing itself. 

But whether or not the professional divinei's devised 
and developed the system of written characters, it is 
certain that they must have heen at first among the 
most regular practitioners of the art, since xve noxx' knoxv 
that every act of divination was folloxved hy a record 
of the date, nature of the impiiry, and some indication 
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of the character of the response. Tlie responses, as 
announced by tlie diviner, were Icnown as vhon. This 
term, wlien occurring in the Tso Clnum. is found in 
modern editions written e.g. in the jJASsage on the 

second year of Duke Min. translated hy Legge " When 
Cli ino- Funo- . . . lieard the oracles coneernine Ch'ino'-Ke. 
she honoured him ' (Legge's Chissics, vol. v. pt. i. p. 131). 
But the SJtuo llV/i. under the ehai'acter ^ cJiou, writes 
S 0 h 5 > ■' Commentary [of Tso] on 

the Spring and Autumn Chu'-sic speaks of the divination 
response.s, saying,” etc., u.sing the character fg and not 0, 
for diou. It is thus clear that the first of these two 
characters was also undoubtedly used to write the word 
choii, an oracle or response, and for reasons too long to 
give here it is far more likely to have been the true 
scription than the second. 

The term chon vdn. then, may have really 

meant “oracle-writing and have C(.)me into use to denote 
peculiaritie.s of formation or tournurc. de\ eloped in the 
course of time l.)y the caste of (li\iners, the great eNjioneiits 
of the art and mystery of writing in Chinese antinuity. 
The true origin of the term may ha\e been gradually 
forgotten, and scholars of later date, in some access of 
hermeneutic passion, may have been responsible for the 
retrospective birth of a • Recorder ” named or surnamed 
“Oracle”, to serve thenceforward as tin; eponymous author 
of a novel form of character. (.)n this hypothesis the 
Recorder Chou was invented in order that he might 
himself invent the style of writing known sometimes as 
“Chou characters", and more often as the Greater (Seal, 
or ta eh no n. 

This last term chno/n, which is ne\cr applied to any 
other phase of the character but the Greater and Lesser 
Seal, also merits some ex 2 danation. The true or genetic- 
meaning of this word is “curving", “sinuous", and it is 
evident that it must have corro.sponded to some modification 
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of older and more angular forms. Tliat modification. 

I submit, must have been the chang'e of appearance due to 
the adoption of the -writing brush and the use of a liquid 
medium such as varnish. \^ hen these were first employed 
we do not know, but it was long before the modern hair- 
, pencil and Chinese ink had been introduced by the First 
Emperors General. iMeng Tien, about K.C. 21.5. The term 
[chuun. then, indicates the sweep of a brush in the 
formation of characters by in’d iu;l. in contrast with the 
•sharp precision of the metal style in cutting them. But 
it does not follow that the use of the term itself was 
contemporaneous with the novelty, and I doubt if any 
date previous to tlie Ts'in dymtsty (is.f. 2.5.5 to 206), 
mentioned in the Shuo Tre/i..s- Preface, can be i|Uoted in 
illustration of its application to writing. 

And here, had the time of writing been only a dozen 
years ago. this imperfect survey of the subject would have 
closed. But the present century has already furni.shed 
new and wt.’lconie discoveries. The first of these, indeed, 
dates from lfS70. but for some reason it did not for a long 
time excite the interc'-t due to an authentic, historical, and 
hitherto unstudied text. This is the “ Bushell Bowl”, with 
its inscription of 5bS characters. Tliis splendid anti(pie 
and invaluable document, which, it is believed, has never 
been described or tigured in any Chinese book, is now in 
the Victoria and AHiert Museum in the collection of Far 
Eastern metal-work in the Svaith Court of the Ground 
Floor, having been acipiired from the late Dr. Stephen 
Bu, shell, a much regretted iiieiidjer of our Society. 
Bushell bought it in the year 1870 in Peking under 
circumstances detailed in his Chinese Art, vol. i. pp. S4-7, 
where will be found photographs of the bowl and of the 
inscription upon it, together with a translation of the 
latter. After its afajnisition by the South Kensington 
Museum, it remained in a position of much dignity and 
seclusion, the world forgetting, by the world forgot. 
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Here, about a dozen years ago. I obtained acces.s to it, 
and remember spending some hot but happy liours in 
copying a few of the first columns of the legend, what 
time an attendant in those deserted corridoi-s, with a 
tolerant pit}’ for the futility of my proceedings, regaled 
me with personal experiences deserving a less divided 
attention than I was able to give them. 

In 1909 Profe.ssor E. H. Parker came on the scene and 
contributed an article upon the bowl and its inscription to 
the July number of the As 'udlf Qiurrterhi Review, following 
this up in the October nundjer by a Latin rendering of 
the inscription made at his request by the late Pere Pierre 
Hoang, otherwise Huang Peh-lu, of the Zicawei Catholic 
establishment near Shanghai. Jleantime Mr. Parker had 
himself published in the Tonn<j Pao. vol. x, Xo. 4, 1909, 
an independent English translation accompanied by very 
full notes, a photograph of the original inscription, and 
a transcription into modern Cliinese character. It is 
interesting to find that from the particulars supplied by 
the Chinese text Pere Hoang had worked out the year 
o90 H.C. a.s the eijuivaleiir of the date mentioned in the 
inscription for the casting of the bowl. 

In the present article, however, we are mainly concerned 
with the epigraphic aspect of the inscription, which is of 
much value for comparative purpo.ses. Thanks to the 
courtesy and efficient help of tlie authorities of the Victoria 
and Albert Mu.seum, I have been able to make a close 
study of the inscription in original, and also to gain some 
expert information which .supplements and partly corrects 
the particulars given by Dr. Busheli. This I now append, 
and hope in the following number of the Journal to 
publish in parallel columns a list of the characters 
contained in the in.scription, with their Lesser Seal 
equivalents, and .some additional forms besides. 

The bowl itself is not bronze, but jmre copper. Busheli, 
Chinese Art, vol. i, p. 34, writes : ‘'The inscrijition inside 
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AYOuld appear once to have been overlaid tvitli heaten e'old 
as scratches made throiigli the patina tvith a knife to 
bring out the characters produce lines of gliltm'ing yellow 
indicating a thick layer of gold. Tlie incrustation which 
covers the whole of the inside of the Ijowl. sd far as tin' 
inscription extends, is fmind. however, to be artificial 
and not what is ordinarily km.iwn as patina, naturally 
produced. The composition of this thick and obscuring 
coat is copper carbonate plus shellac and carbon. The 
pulverized carbonate mi.xed with melted shellac was applied 
over the inscribed porliun. and its surface may have been 
subse(|uently darkened by the carbitn i animal or vegetable 
charcoal) mixed with <.iil. Below tliis coating thi.n-e is little 
trace of oxidation, and tlie edges of the characters are 
curiou.sly fresh. It seems also mtt to be the fact that the 
characters were overlaid with gold, the traces of which, it is 
believed, result from the filling up of flaws in the casting. 

Turning now to tlie style of writing employed, how 
may we describe it in its relation to what preceded and 
what followed it' Indeeil, it is nut ' eiy easy to 
characterize it concisely. Bushell says of it {Chnirst' 
Art. p. S.t): ■'The epigraphy resembles closely that of 
the stone drums . . . although this inset iption is two 
centuries or more later than that of the drums. The 
lines of the characters are hrndy cut in the tinislied style 
of the official script of the peihtd, and present a document 
vhich may be compared with those of the Chtii'J, the 

canonical Book of Historv. 

A detailed coniparisun of the 1 owl characteis with th(‘ 
corresponding foims of the Twsser 8eal appears to me to 
bring out a rather close similarity betwein the two styles. 
In Certain instances, however, which perhaps weighed 
considerably with Bushell. the forms in the Stone Itrums 
and in the bowl are identical while (piite uidike those 
of the Lesser Seal. Such are the characters (in modern 
script) jjjj ijunij, LI '■ ^ ,/o, ^ irii. and li. 
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On the whole I am now inclined to believe that in this 
bowl inscription we have a hno example of the Greater 
Seal character. The date renders this probable, though 
not certain, since the ku ven, or ancient forms, un- 
doubtedly did not fall into total disuse, being found on 
pottery as late as the Han dynasty — witness a pot dated 
the 2nd year of 'Wu Feng, or b.c. 55, in the British 
Museum. Bushell, accepting the prevalent Chinese opinion 
of the Stone Drums as certainh' earh* relics of the Chou 
dynastt’ ’, which must date at ain- rate . . . before 
li.C. 770 ", bases his judgment of the bowl characters upon 
their close likeness (as he thought) to those on the drums, 
and hence. I presume, for he doe.s not ex|)licitly say 
so, con.sidered the writing of the bowl to he in the 
Greater Seal. 

I have reached the same conclusion, but by a ditferent 
route, which may he summarized in this way. Whether 
we regard the “ Recorder Chou " as a man or a myth, an 
author or an epont’m, we must accept the fact that the 
new fashion of writing, known later as the to. ctiuon or 
Greater Seal, came into usi.' in the ninth century B.c. 
From thi.s Greater Seal was developed, some .six centuries 
later, the Lesser Seal of the Ts'in dynasty, ‘‘by considerable 
contractions and alterations of the Recorder Chou's Greater 
Seal,’’ a.s the Sttuo irot’s Preface state.s. The later form 
was, then, the earlier form with numerous simpilitications 
and some radical alterations, and to a type such as is 
thus indicated for the Greater Seal the characters of the 
howl appear to conform very fairly. 


The Honan in.scbibej) Bones 

The French proverb that “ c’est l imprevu (pii arrive 
toujours ’ received a new and signal illustration by the 
discovery in 1(S99 of several thousand fragments of bone, 
inscribed in a 'cry archaic form of character, in the 
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province of Honan. These are destined eventualij’ to 
throw a flood of fresli light on primitive Chinese writing, 
but meantime they constitute a dense mass of difficulties 
and exasperating obscurities, brightened, it is fair to add, 
already by numerous rifts of welcome and stimulating 
illumination. 

In 1903 a Chinese official, one Liu T'ieh-j'iin. published 
six volumes of phototypic plates reproducing the in- 
scriptions of a thousand selected pieces among some live 
thousand aciptired by him. Liu did not attempt the task 
of transcribing the.se legends into modern guise, bet'ond 
a few commented on in his preface. But for those 
interested in this subject, and not themselves the possessors 
of a collection of such bones, the book is invaluable, 
though difficult to procure. 

But it is to the Rev. F. H. Chalfant of Weihsien. 
Shantung Province, that the Western student i.s indebted 
not only for the first published account and illu.strations 
of these curious relics gi\'en in his Eijrhj Chtitr-sf_‘ Wi-ifincj. 
1906, but for the fact that by his zealous and efficient 
efforts Were formed the fine crjlli'ctions now possessed by 
the British Museum, the Royal Scottish Museum, the 
Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, F.S.A., and the Museum 
of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society at 
Shanghai. And to the same gentleman my own gratitude 
is due for the ojiportunity of forming a cabinet of over 
eight hundred specimens, not one of which would have 
reached me without his disinterested aid. 

The find was made in the province of Honan in North 
China. The exact locality and the circumstances are more 
uncertain. M. Chavannes in a short but admirable article 
in the Junnui.l Amutique for January-February, 1911, 
on La Divination par 1 ecaille de tortue dans la haute 
auti(piite chinoise , cites the latest Chinese author on this 
subject, Lo Chen-yu, as asserting that the point is about 
2 miles ^^est of Chang Te Fu, a well-known city in North 
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Honan. No non-Chinese person has seen the place, and 
I liave sometimes wondered whether in fact the whole of 
these fragments have come from the same spot. 

Several thousand specimens have jjassed through the 
hands of Mr. Chalfant, and of all the.se, as well as of those 
illustrated by the above-mentioned Liu T ieh-ytin, he has 
prepared outline drawings with their legends in facsimile, 
in a large number of plates, read\' for publication. Funds 
alone are wanting for this, but unless some Maicenas will 
appear in the shape of an idle rich defying the death 
duties, or a learned society liberally interpreting its own, 
it is not easy to see how the much to be desired publication 
can take place. 

The find comprises fragments of tortoise-shell, of pieces 
of shoulder-blades, leg-bone.s, and pelvis of some ruminant 
(presumably sheep and oxen), as well as a very considerable 
number of small but well-executed amulets in bone and 
of various designs, and, lastly, many examples of bone 

cowries ". All these are in.scribed witli incuse cliaracters 
in a .script of a type <.>l.»viou.s]y more ancient than any 
hitherto known to us. Plates II to VI illustrate specimens 
in mj’ collection. 

What was the purpose of these inscribed fragments, and 
what have their legends to tell us concerning early Chinese 
writing ! Briefly defined, these bones are the vestiges of 
the ancient diviners' craft, and the records of their jiatrons' 
impiiries. 

It lias, of course, always been known that a system of 
divination by means of cracks produced in a tortoi.se s 
carapace by scorching was in regular use in ancient China. 
By these bone.s we can see exactly what was done and 
how it was done, whicli is more than could be truthfully 
said for the most celebrated Chinese commentators, who 
have not had this ocular evidence. I cannot do better on 
this point than to Cjuote a pas.sage from M. Chavannes' 
article above cited, referring the reader to Plates III and IV, 
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where from my own collection illn.strate the 

double proce.'^s described. 

■■ Sur plusieurs framnents/' writes M. Cliavannes, 

■■ d’ecaille de tortue, on remar(|ue. d'line part, de.s tron.s 
ronds ou ovales, de .5 a 10 millimetres de diametre. (pii ont 
ete pratiques avec un instrument tranchant : d'autre part, 
des traces de bridure. Le.s brtdures etaient destinees a 
provoquer, a la surface de l ecaille. des fissures qui, suivant 
leurs formes, etaient interpretee.s jjar I'augure : inais. pour 
que ces fissures pussent se produire plus aisement, on avait 
eu ,soin an prealable de fairo ici et la des trous qui 
rendaient l ecaille plus ai.se a fendre. " 

Plate III show.s a lione with a line of these holes, which 
are always -worked, at the deepe.st part, almost but not 
quite through to the further surface. In the three middle 
hole.s. and .slightly to one side of the vertical median line 
(never at the deepest point), will be seen the black spots 
produced by the touch of a hot iron. Apparently by the 
action of this hot iron were produced two very thin cracks 
in the surface on the opposite side of the bone. One 
reveals itself as the vertical median line of the hole ; the 
other, as a line joining the first at or about right angles, 
and running transversely across the centre of the unseen 
burn. Why the application of heat should pu'oduce such 
a crack, not on the surface where it was applied, but on 
the other, and witli sometimes a considerable intervening 
thickness of bone, I leave to some light-hearted osteologist 
to explain, for I cannot. Fig. 722 of the same Plate III, 
and, better still. Fig. 891 on Plate IV, show the normal 
result, which sums up in visible form the divining process 
known from the mo.st ancient times by the word It 

does more ; for I cannot doubt that IMr. Chalfant’s belief 
that it is the explanation and the origin of the character pu 

[>, is Well founded. 

Before passing to the epigraphic featuics of the bones, 
there is one peculiarity which de.serves notice, for it is, at 
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lirst sio-ht, very surprising. This is the .singular freshness 
of the inscribed surface, s, and the clearness of the incised 
cliaracters. For my part I .should never have believed 
that bones, which must by the most cautious estimate be 
2,500 years old, and are by the two Chinese authors who 
have described them, with whom also is M. Chavannes, 
dated back to some 600 years earlier, could have resisted 
decay, still less could have retained legible inscriptions. 
Yet they have done both in nearly every case. What is 
more, some of the burnt points present a blue-black 
brilliancy as though the searing were a tiling of yesterday. 
What is the explanation of the strange endurance of these 
unperished ti.ssues and their undimmed legends ? The 
explanation lies, literally, on the surface. Here and there 
in hard adherent incrustations ; oftener, falling from the 
cracks and the incised characters themselves, as a veiy 
tine powdery dust, we see the loess of Central Asia and 
Northern China, the time-defying, damp-destroying loess. 
In this soil these bones have always rested. And their 
loess is our gain — if the exactness of the statement may 
redeem its seeming triviiility, for under no other conditions 
could documents on such commonly perishable a material 
have retained through three millennia a desiccated vitality. 

And lastly, what of the writing itself, and how does it 
compare with the oldest inscriptions of the bronzes ? More 
than three years study of these relics has neither diminished 
their interest nor greatly lo.ssened the swarming difficulties 
and perplexities they pre.sent. But it has rendered it possible 
to make certain generalized statements “ on account ”. 

In the first place, with one or two exceptions, all the 
thousands of legends yet seen exhibit, in every sense, 
a homogeneous character, each more closely resembling 
anj^ of the same find than any of the find resemble 
inscriptions of a difierent origin. Notwithstanding this, 
there is a considerable range of variation, possibly corre- 
sponding to a greater or less anticpiity of type. 
jR.rs. I9II. 


67 
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In the next place, tlie part taken by pictooraphic form is 
(obviously such, though not always to be identified witli 
their precise natural or artificial prototypes) is greater 
than in any previously known Chinese script. 

But even so, the forces of convention, contraction, 
and corruption have already largel 3 ' changed the earlv 
simplicities of pictographic expression. Were it otherwise, 
these characters would not jwove so baffling, nor should 
we be obliged to admit that out of nearlv 3.000 
ditterent characters catalogued we can as \'et identity 
only about 600. 

Variants of the .same character occur .so often as to be 
the rule rather than the exception. The most fertile in 
variet}' are the members of the Ten Stems and Twelve 
Branches used for tlie C\’cle of Sixtj', as will be seen from 
Plate VI. 

This group illu.strates also another veiy interesting 
point, and one that, I think, constitutes a new fact in 
this studjn This is that the same word is found written 
in these documents, not merely with .several variations of 
the same character, but sometimes with different characters, 
or in other terms, that in .some cases (how manj", future 
re.search mu.st determine), in writing the same word one 
tjrpe of character was exchanged for anothei' type. I mean 
by “t^’pes”, forms which are of independent construction, 
neither derived from, or due to, the other thi'ough mere 
modification, omission, or addition of strokes. 

This point is so important that I mu.st break through 
the rule I have tried to oUserve, not to introduce characters 
in the bodj’ of the page. If the reader will refer to 
Plate VI he will see among the numerous variants of tztt, 


“a .son, ’ the forms 


^ ^ ^ 


Each of these is a type, 


each has variants, and none of the three ty’pes appeal’s 
derivable from either of the other two. And while it is 
quite true that in various instances the recognized Chinese 
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collections of old characters give examples of such different 
types, it could alwaj’s be supposed that they were gathered 
from bronzes of different periods, while here we have them 
used contemporaneouslj'. 

I liave an increasing belief that the existence of 
independent tj’pes, or as we may put it, of more than 
one character for the same word, explains the difficulty 
of deciphering these inscriptions. No wonder we cannot 
transcribe these undecipherable signs into their modern 
forms, if no such modern forms have ever exi.sted. How 
can we help being at fault if the fault is, in truth, an 
abrupt breach of continuity in the epigrapliic stratification: 
if one type has been discarded and another adopted without 
record of the change being left ? 

Many such changes are, indeed, known to Chinese 
scholars, who have used the term chin tzii, or 
“ characters ancient and modern ”, to connote them, when 
one constructional type has replaced another in historical 
sequence, even where in the case of compound characters 
the replacement is only partial, as when the character for 
“ hand ” is replaced by the character for “ hand holding 
a baton ”, e.g. in 11^: shoii, “• to take in liand,” in place of 
^Ij, which, but for this partial change of type, would have 
been the modern equivalent of the earlier form. In such 
instances of substitution in writing words, we may not 
inaptly illustrate the sequence of types by calling the 
later character the successor in title, and not the descendant 
by lineage of the earlier. 

The execution of the inscriptions deserves some notice. 
It is usually bold and clear, and often fine and even 
minute. Much freedom is att'ected in the treatment of 
compound characters, the right-hand half in one case 
becoming the left hand in another, even when the second 
example of the same character is repeated immediately 
after the first. An instance occurs in a very remarkable 
genealogical tree of, it would seem, a Wang, or king of 
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Chou, unless the Slumg ilynasty attribution favoured by 
M. Chavauiies is tlie true one. This freedoiu of composition, 
liowever, is found also in the ancient bronzes. What 
appear to be conventional abbreviations reduced to mere 
dots are not uncommon, and punctuate our exasperating- 
embarrassments with an ironic insignificance. 

The characters run in vertical columns, which usually 
follow each other from right to left, but sometimes from 
left to right. Their incuse surfaces are very commonly 
coloured with some foreign substance, usually black, 
sometimes vermilion, and occasionally, when the bone 
surface is very dark, with white, Tlie cutting instrument 
must have been a tine metal style, but this is far from 
having resulted in a dead uniformity of execution. We 
easily distinguish several marked differences of style, or 
perhaps here once again it may be the man behind ” that 
counts, and the varying style of the character be due, not 
to the character of the -style, but of the scribes who 
wielded it, 

A general comparison with the writing of the oldest 
bronzes proves that there arc many known characters 
common to the latter and the bones. A fui’ther and 
significant fact is that out of some 270 unknown and 
doubtful forms collected from bronzes by the late Wu Ta- 
ch'cng and publislied in his Shuo Wen Kit Chou Fu, 
I have been able to find no le.ss than 87 as occurring also 
on the bones, and there ai'e probably a good many others, 
On the other hand, by the kindness of IMr. Chalfant 
I have been supplied with a detailed list of characters 
met with in the Honan find, which are identical with or 
ditt'er \'ery slightly from the Le-sser Seal forms. From 
this list I have removed a number as not quite conforming 
to a rigid test of similarity, but even so there remain no 
less than 186, which arc to all intents examples of the 
Lesser Seal writino-. 

In conclusion, a few words remain to be said regarding 
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the difficult question of the date to be attributed to 
these relics. In the first place, are they all of even 
approximately the same date, or have we to do with 
some store of oracular archives extending over many 
centurie.s i It is probabh’ too early to speak confidenth’ 
on this point, but I incline to this latter supposition. 

M. Chavannes. however, appears to adopt definitely 
the opinion of the Chinese writers Liu T'ieh-jffin and 
Lo Chen-yll, who are positive that these bones are relies 
of the Shang or Yin dynasty. The frequent occurrence 
in the legends of what are taken to be the posthumous 
titles of a number of the sovereigns of that line, e.g.. 
Tsu I, Tsu Hsin, Tsu Ting, Tsu Kmig, Ta Chia, Hsiao 
Chia, and others, is obviously significant, and seems 
to have determined H. Chavannes' view. He writes in 
the before-mentioned article. Journal Asiaiique, Janvier— 
Fevrier, 1911, p. 134, Qui avait le droit de s'adresser 
a ces emperetirs defunts ^ Ce ne pouvaient ^tre que leurs 
descendants. Ces documents doivent done emaner d’un 
des derniors einpereurs de la dynastic des Yin. " But is 
this, after all, so certain ’ Let us see. 

We must remember that similar titles (for they are 
not personal names) are frequent on the oldest bronzes, 
M'liere thej’ are by no means always held to refer to the 
rulers of the Shang dynasty. But Avhat is of greater 
importance is that on these same bone fragments we 
find numerous instances of analogous couplets, in which, 
instead of the word isn, ancestor or grandfather, we 
find, as the first member of the couplet, the words fu, 
father, mu. mother, lishinf/, elder brother, iiii, woman 
(unless this should be taken as a variant script for mu, 
mother), and, strange.st of all and most common, jen, man. 
It would seem we mu.st consider all these groups together, 
and not isolate the “ ance.stor ” sub-group on pinnacles 
of Imperial distinction. The true explanation of this 
curious custom of describing certain categories of deceased 
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persons b}' terms ending in one of tlie “Ten Steins” or 
Denary Cycle, lies, in my opinion, in the very ancient 
rule of Taboo. The rule is stated in De Groot's admirable 
work, The RelujiQus Sy.'^tvin oj China., pt. iv, p. 1141: 
■'China’s history shows convincingly in all its books 
that it has always been obligatory for its people to 
abstain strictly from mentioning the fate-names of parents, 
emperors, and certain other superiors, as well before as 
after their death.’ This ab.stention from mentioning 
the personal name is, as I suppo.se, exemplitied in all 
the gi’oups specified above as occurring in the bone 
inscriptions, including the group of titles taken by IMr. Lo 
Chen-yu and M. Chavannes for those of Shang dynasty 
sovereigns, though, if my explanation be accepted, 
“ Ancestor I,” “ Ancestor Ting,” and the rest may be 
only the pious designations employed by any family 
fortunate enough to po.ssoss an ancestry, equally under 
the Chou dynasty as under that which preceded it. 

A consideration of a difierent order is the following. 
A fragment, now in the Royal Scottisli Museum, contains 
the name Ch’en Huan-tzu, • Now Chen 

Huan-tzu is a known lust<>rical personage, mentioned 
in the T.so Chnan under the t wenty - second year of 
Duke Chuang, where it is .stated that when the State 
of Ch’en received its first great blow Chen Huan-tzu 
had begun to be great in Ts'i. Legge (Chiuf'nv Cla.iisict<. 
vol. V, pt. i, p. 103) gives this date as H.c. 533. This 
bone fragment, then, cannot possibly be much earlier 
than that year, though it may be much later. 

And so we may tak(‘ leave of the question for the 
time, hoping that when we shall have been able to 
decipher the two Royal Genealogies that have been 
unearthed, we may once more prove the truth of the 
motto “ Ex oriente lux 




IdTK'XAl, Kii'i. As Sol Iijll 
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(Explanation to Plate I.) 

A. A’uan Yuan's explanation for this and the following five figures are 

given in inverted commas. The word translated “cartouche” is 
yn, ilji, which of course does not bear that meaning. I use it 
for convenience. “ Witliin a cartouche, between two footprints, 
a figure of a tortoise. (Below), figure of a sacrificial vessel. 
(Below the cartouche), the character father.” 

B. “ Within a cartouche, (on the right) a figure of a wine-jar, (below 

which) the character jj, ch'i, (On the left), a figure of three 
arrows on a rack.'’ 

C. “A son holding a standard." 

D. “ Within a cartouche, a figure of a goblet and of an arrow. (Below 

the cartouche), the characters ^ "J", /'« tiny, Father Ting.” 

E. “AVithin a cartouche, a figure of a son grasping an un.strung bow. 

(Below the cartouche), a figure of an upright halberd." 

F. “A son shouldering two .strinsrs of shells. (Below), the characters 

K T. /i( Father Ting.” The word “figure” is here 

omitted by Yuan. 


tK\I-I.ANATIi»' TO 1’TATK II, I 
Two TYl'ILM. Sl>K( IMES> OF BoNI. FllM.MIYNTs 

H. (jio. Two Aei'tical columns of cluiraftoi’'. Below the lahel four 
charaetei'^ written hot ixontally. of «hicli the left-hand one i' rnn. 
three. The reraaining three torm a <-on>tantly recurrinir formula 
as yet un'leci(ihtred. The two vertieal column", read, in modern 
script, fSc ^ h .ft ^ is clear that this is an 

inquiry about the year's harvest. 

H. C.Sn. This IS the obvei-se side ol the bone tigureil on Plate III. with 
the holes and scorched spots. It contains an inseri|)tion in fno 
entries or paragraphs. The upper one luii' in veitical columns, as 
follows !><%• H •?:!:•? 

The lotver entry runs ■ 0 ~ ^ . 

The inscriptions on H. OHO appear to reeoid an inquiry as to 
killing as a sacrifice to some jiersonage. the second character ot 
whose name is SUih, two dogs and two swine. But the second 
character, though ditTering only by a dot from that for nhih. m, 
swine, may be ‘•omc other term for sucli beasts. The formula 
, meaning, apparently, ‘^doubh- lucky," eon.stant on 
the bone.«. 

Plate II, B. H. 385. Fragment to illustrate tlie ocfurrence of a [licto- 
graphic character of a human figure -aith conventionalized and 
contracted head in profile, and left aim trailing bword or staff. 
Modern equivalent unknown. Behnv is (proliahly) h'j, grain. 
Above are i^htn followed by ^ c/imi, the latter one of the 
commone-'t of all the eharactei\s on the hones. In the right-hand 
column only it- ch'i and ^ yuntf are certain. 












(Explaxatiox to Plates III, IV, V.) 

Plate III, Three typical fragments, that on the right showing holes 
bored and touched with hot iron to produce cracks, sucn as those 
on H. T22. Notice on H. 72-2 the five characters ^ jjin. ^ > 

which would mean (if I correctly read the second) " Not to announce 
to Ancestor 1 ", 

Plate IV. H. .S91. Notice the typical occurrence near the fissures of 
the numerals — , “ > pictograph of .some 

large beast with horns or antlers and tufted tail. Possibly the 
famoiLS tailed deer Elaphitrm Darklii, now recently extinct. Below 
are 5. n , Fifth Moon. 

Plate V, A. Pan of a long' inscription, enlarged to show pictographic 
human figure holding what seems to be a sword. Modern equivalent 
unknown. 

B. Various inscribed bone amulets, slightly re<luce<l in size. 



(Explanation' to Plate VI. ) 

Several variants have even now been omitted fiom this list, which 

must not be taken as complete. 

The Tex Stems 

Ko. 1. Chia. The Seal Character and modern form of this have so far 
not been found in the bones. 

Ko. d. II'k or J/oii. In certain instances the scribes write this and 
.ffsii. the eleventh of the Twelve Branche.s, in an absolutely identical 
form. 

The Twelve Branches 

Xo. 3. Ti/i. Note the extreme simplification in some examples, which 
virtually reduces the character to the form of -y/nVi. arrow. 

Xo. 6. Sri/. Thi- lirancb appears iii proprin ptnona but rarely on the 
bones. Liu T'ieh-yun in the Preface to his T’kli Tiin Tmixj Kuti 
says that the character s-o/, with one doubtful exception, does not 
occur in his collection. It does, however, occur both in the specimen 
he cites and in several other instances. What is remarkable is that 
in certain cycle couplets where it ought to occur, such as chi-ssii, 
i and Jaui it is always represented by the character (zil. 

Conversely, in two of the very few instances of the occurrence 
of the character ssS, both in the couplet ji^ii fzit. the second member, 
as written, is .ssii. but mu~t stand for tzfi. Why the diviners should 
have exchanged these characters in this way is hard to understand, 
but the wolds n-sH and /zit may have been homophones in the region 
and period of the wnteis, as they are now in the Canton dialect. 

Xo. 7. ICh. X'ote the instance of the contraction of this character to 
a simple vertical stroke, identical n ith the third form of the stem 
C'/i/ri aboi e. The numeral ten is fietjueiitly thus contracted also on 
the bones. 
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XXIX 

TABLETS FROM TEL-LOH IN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 

By T. G. PIXCHES, M.R.A.S. 

rpHOUGH large nximbers of the temple-records of 
Tel-loh have been published, and notwithstanding 
that the}' are mainly texts of but little importance, 
linguistic and minor historical details, to say nothing of 
the questions involved in Babylonian manners, customs, 
and religious beliefs, require that as many of these 
seemingly worthless records of the people who used the 
wedge-formed characters of the Sumerians should be 
published as is possible. On this account I need not 
crave the indulgence of the reader for is.suing here these 
minor texts from the little Southern Biibylonian state of 
Laga.h Their content.s will be their own justification for 
claiming the attention of the student, as they have 
claimed mine. 

Among the tablets of the oldest period from Tel-loh are 
certain inscriptions on oblong pieces of clay which may be 
described as rough beads, pointed at each end, and pierced 
by a hole for a cord. In the Berens Collection are six 
such objects, varying in .size from 38 to 51 mm. in length 
by 28 to 38-5 mm. in greate.st diameter. The writing is 
large and sometimes rough, but i.s generally clear, as in 
the case of most documents of the early age of Uru-ka- 
gina, whose name they beai’. 

An object of thi.s class has already been published by 
me in the first volume of the Amherst Tablets, p. 14, with 
a suggested translation. The.se inscriptions are always 
identical with the exception of the .second and third lines, 
which are therefore, in all probability, names, as their 
forms suggest, though the third lino may in some cases 
give the title of an official. In the publication in que.stion 
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I have regarded the tirst line as meaning “ the lord of the 
fortification ”, and if we adopt this rendering the following- 
will be the transcription and translation of the six clay 
beads of whicli the copies are given : — 


1 . 

Ell nu-hada 
Zugu-niii 
gul-un 
Urii-hi- 
(ji-na 
Iwjal 
Sir- la 
2)ur- 

The lord of the 
fortification, 
Zagamu, 
the general, 

Uru-ka-gina, 

king 

of Lagas. 

4 . 

En nu-hada 
Lu-hi- . . . 
i’"^Ainar-izln 
Uru-l'u- 
cji-na 
lufjul 

Sir-la-jiur 

The lord of the 
fortification. 


En nu-hada 
Amar-'^KiA'- 
pi‘Sur-du 
Ui'u-Jm- 

iJl-iUl 

liujal 
Sir- la 
pur- 

The lord of the 
fortification, 
Amar-Kis, 
the official 
Sur-du, 
Uru-ka-gina, 
king 
of Lagas. 

• 5 . 

En nu-hada 
A inar-izin 
P''Lu-i(ji 
Ei’u-lu- 
gi-ua 
lug<d 
Sir-la 
jiu r- 

The lord of the 
fortification. 


3. 

En nu-hada 
Sur-<^^-Xin-X 
p^'-Dun-hara 
Eru-Jca- 
gi-na. 

I ugal 
Sir- la 

pur- inu ia 

The lord of the 
fortification, 
Sur Nin-X, 
the official 
Dun-bara, 
Uru-ka-gina, 
king 
of Lagas. 

Year 5. 

fi. 

En nu-hada 
Mevi-hara 
P^'Lu-a{l)-rnah{?} 
Uru-ka-gi- 
■na 
lugal 
Str-la 1 '* 
pur- 

The lord of the 
fortification, 
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Lu-ka- . . . 
tile otficial 
Ainar-izin. 
Ui'U-ka-g'ina. 


Aniar-izin, 
the otficial 
Lu-igi; 
Uru-ka-gina. 


Mesi-bara, 
the otficial 
Lii-aiiiah( ?), 
l^iTi-ka-gina, 


king king- 

of La<’'ak of LagaA, of Lagak 

C? 

It is to be noted that the order of the characters for 
the group coniposiug the name of Lagas in the last line 
of each text is. in every case, as elsewhere, 

(see especially Xo. 4). In other inscriptions, as in the 
Assyrian and Babylonian bilingual tablets, it is always 
»S'u'gnn’-/f,da' (see p. o70j. Against the rendering there 
suggested ('■' raven-city is the fact that the group never 
has the determinative .suffix for bird ”, but this is like- 
wise absent in the place-name Du-lugol-va (l.c.) also. 
Xotwithstanding' that dribn means '• raven (Heb. 3“iy, 

Arab. , ,T S)’ the renderings of >^*> 

it is not improbable that some other bird may be intended, 
as the fragment di.scovered by Ras.sam, 30(369 + 37958 
(see pp. 1057 ffi), implies. This text gives (lines 12-16) 
the Sumerian equivalents of the birds called erihu (not 
th'ihu in these lines), including the reed-er</.iit, the white, 
the black, and the wheat-field erlbu. The I'lribu. however, 
is represented (line 1 9 ) by anrjther group, nameh’, 

►ti, with the pronunciation of iig<i in Sumerian. This 
seems to indicate that, though the Sumerians distinguished 
between the drihii and the eribu, the Babylonians confused 
the two birds, probably in consequence of the likeness 
between their names. The erUni, both white and black, 
seems to have been the bird of Xergal, the god of war 
and plague. 


There is much doubt as to the rea.son why these ideo- 
gi’aphic grou^is were used to designate these and other 
birds, especially in the ease of those containing the 
element the general meaning of which seems 

to be “ brightness ’, or the like. If a bright colour 
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could be indicated by it, then we may, perliaps, be 
justified in regarding this character, followed by ’Ey, hur, 
as meaning “ crest in which case the familiar “ chicken ’ 
still so popular may be intended. The trlhu could be 
either white or black, it ate seed (fragment, 1. 16), it killed 
(as does the gamecock), and was then called a hurugu 
(1. 17), and the cock-bird (1. IS) was called bihinakku. 
The fighting-cock would naturally be the bird of Xergal, 
the god of war and battle. But could this have been the 
emblem of Lagas, and (as has been suggested) the origin 
of the Austrian, German, and Ru.ssian eagles ? 

What the inscriptions on these bead-like objects refer 
to, and how they are to be undei'stood, is uncertain. That 
they are addresses is not improbable, but they may be 
also simply indications of possession. They would in that 
case merely state that the objects — bags, in all probability 
— to which the}’ were attached were the property of the 
chief of some garrison (who.so name is given in the second 
line), that he had either a second in command (Xo. 1) or 
a secretary, or the like (Xos. 2-6), and that the king was 
Uru-ka-gina, ruler of Lagas. It is noteworthy that 
Amar-izin, the official mentioned in Xo. 4, appears as the 
chief personage in X'o. 5, sugge.sting a case of promotion. 
Xo. 3 has an indication of the } ear in the final horizontal 
wedge crossed by five slanting ones (as shown by Colonel 
Allotte de la Fujk^). This chronological indication is absent 
in the case of the other five objects of this class. 

The character represented by X in X^o. 3. 1. 2, is equivalent 
to the rare As.syrian in Ciineifonn xi, pi. 35 

(76-4-13, 1, 1. 6), and was there originally preceded bv 
mi, tidu. Both the pronunciation and the meaning, 
however, are broken away. It may be asked whether this 
combined group may not be a variant of with 

lal, inside. If this be the case the name might be read 
Bur-N in-a^ilal , the deity Nin-asihd being possibly '■ the 
lord of joyous festivity ’, or the like. 
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BeREXS, ih 


All iiiibakt_d clay tablet. 27 inui. hiu'li by 24 iimi. wide. 
iiiscTibed with live liiie^ ul‘ wi'itiny on the ob\er.«e and 
tliree on the rever''e. a liruad '-pace interxeiiine- between 
the sixth and seventh. Neatly made and well written, 
but somewhat daniaevd on the reverse. 




1. Uiu lain qo. tula 

2. 'uii qa. zida <ju 

3. d-5 qa zkla h.da. 

4. riu-uic 

5. ni-ilo.Tn svdkt.a qa. zida kala. 


34 qa of meal, 

20 qa. of [/H-ineal, 

G qa of line ( ?) meal 
the (work-)men ; 

24 V qa of tine (?) meal, 


G. rim- me 

7. [ziyja 

8. nungara 


Jimyn'ifO 


the Couriers. 

Taken away 
(by) the carpenter. 


This text is characteristic of the period and class to 
which it belongs. The supplies of meal were apparently 
for the food of the men referred to, but what was their 
occupation is not stated. By meal (1, 1), in all probability, 
wheat-meal may be understood. The rytt-meal (line 2) 
has still to be identified. That A't(Z«-meal was something 
superior may be surmised from lines 5 and G, where the 
quantity for the couriers is given — these had tinet^) meal 
only, no ordinary, and no i/R-meal. The carpenter who 
received the supplies on behalf of the others may have 
been the chief of the gang. Later on the amounts allotted 
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to eacli man was stated — so many qa each. Date about 
2600 B.C. This and the two following texts are apparently 
of the period represented in A'taherst Tablets, vol. i, by 
Xos. 4-15, which seemingly belong to M. Fr. Thureau- 
Dangin’s third and fourth series (see the notice of his 
Recueil de Tahlettes, JRAS., 1904, pp. 337 If.). 

Beeens, Ic 

An unbaked clay tablet, 27 mm. high by 26 mm. wide, 
inscribed on the obverse with four lines of writing in three 
cases ”, and on the reverse with the same number, the 
only difference being that the third line is separated from 
the fourth by a small .space. 


Reverse 



Obverse 


1. A.S di-es'i . PI.. 

1 jar of butter, 

:al-uiin) 

3. <ji qa zal-'nun 1 qa of butter, 

4. ^l-En-zu (for) the god Sin 

Reverse 

5. d-Xanna {'.) (and) Nannarf?), 

’7.2}a-rim (by) the courier. 

8. zi-ga Taken away. 

Butter would seem to have been delivered both by 
measure and by weight. In this case it appears to have 
been taken by a courier as an offering, possibly, to the 
gods Sin and Nannar, two forms of the moon-god. The 
second character of the first line of the reverse, however, 
is very doubtful. Date about 2600 B.C. 


•TRAS. 1911. 


68 
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BeEEXS, ii' 

An unbaked clay tablet, 29‘5 mm. bi^li b}’ 26 mm. wide, 
inscribed with four lines of writino- in three cases on the 
obverse, and four lines in four cases on the reverse. 


O^n'ti'yL 


Ih.n 



Ohcer-ii; 

1. [As dt']-c.s 

2. [ru/J-nun 

3 . A-ho.-mu iiu-hu.ndu. 

4 . o.s 



(of) [butjter 
Abainu the steward 
1 jar 


5 . u-dn-pa 

6. Be-li-ilu 

7. po.-rlrii 

8. ci-f/n 


Rcvcr-ie 

of uda^xi, 
Beli-ilu, 
the courier, 
has taken away. 


Though the first two lines are damag-ed at the beginning 
the restoration may be regarded as practically certain 
(cf. line 4 and Berens, Ic, 1. 1). 

The nature of the substance designated by tidapu is 
unknown. 

Though the name Aharau (‘‘my patriarch,” or the like) 
is Sumerian, the second name (in line 6), Beli-tlu, ” mj’ 
lord is God, is Semitic, and testifies again to the presence 
of Semites in Babylonia (apparently the little state of 
Lagas) at an exceedingly early period. As there is no 
double line, this latter person was possibly the courier 
who took charge of the udapa. Date about 2600 B.C. 
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Berens, 9 

An unbaked clay tablet, 45 inm. high by 35'5 mm. wide, 
inscribed with live lines or cases of writing on the 
obverse and the reverse re.spectivelj’. The third and the 
fourth of the reverse are divided fi’om each other by 
a space. 

Oh vent Reverse 



1 . Es iu8 n i n n il A (jii)'l lujulu 

2. ma a-si-ga 

3. Nipri^t-hn 

4. ki Ma-iii-to. 

5. ReS-ii-um 


230 gur of grain royal, 
by the ebb-tide ship 
to XitFer, 
from Mani 
Restium 


Reverse 


(5. £a-hu-ti 

7. Gir: Lugal-l'i-gula 

8 . 2^ Sur-(l-Ibi-'J-Ru-^i 


has received. 

Official ; Lugal-kigala : 
secretary : Sur-Isi-Bau. 


9. Iti ISe-il-la 31onth !Se-illa, 

10. viiL Ki-m(Ab^'^Gju-hnl year he ravaged Kimak 

The “ ebb-tide ” boat was probably one used when the 
river was low, and was possibly of shallow draught. To 
all appearance in this case it went from Lagas to 
Nippur. I have transcribed the name of the receiver as 
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Eebtium iu consequence of its Semitic appearance. Though 
more rare than the non-Semitic names, tliose of the 
Semitic section of the population sometimes occur, and 
among the examples known may he mentioned iSarrii^^-'di, 
‘‘the king is 1113 ^ god ’ ; Matiiiiii'>^ : Pl-sa-hali, “word of 
the seer(?)”; Ah i-milu"t, “1113' brother is the flood (?)” ;. 
Xuhalu">, “ palm-tree (?)'" ; Tuhu"‘, “the good”; Addu- 
6 a?i “ Hadad has created (him) ’ ; Mo.tini, Ahzcdw’^, etc. 
(Amherst Tablets, pp. 76, 78, 120, 14.5, 180, 183, 186). 
See also Berens, 2c, 1. 6 above. 

The name Lrigal-kigala occurs in Reisner’s Tempel- 
urkunden, 164^°, rev. 19. Snr-Isi-Bau, occurs in three of 
his texts, but it is doubtful whether tlie same man is 
meant. The date is Radau’s No. 39 of king Dungi. 

Berens, Sh 

An unbaked cla 3 ' tablet, 38'5 mm. high 63 ' 34'75 mm. 
wide, inscribed on the obverse with flve lines of writing 
in as many cases, and on the reverse Avith five lines in 
three cases. Well preserved. 


Obverse Re verst 



Obverse 


1. As sus u-gi kula 371 men 

2 . u gi((i)-ku for 1 da 3 ’ — 

3. eriin ma se-ka the grain-ship’s workmen. 

4. pa Sur-fJ- Ba-ti Secretary ; Sur-Bau ; 

5. nu-handa Lu-dug-ga captain : Lu-dugga ; 
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Reverse 

6. gir Lul-a-mu overseer : Lulamu, 

7. (lumu Lu-'^ En-lil-la son of Lu-Enlilla. 


8. Iti Izin-^l-Us-si 

9. nui 

10. ba-hul j 


Month Izin-Ussi, 
year he ravaged Ansan. 


The date corresponds ivith the 37th of Dungi, according 
to Radau. 


Beren.s, Qh 

An unbaked clay tablet, 38 mm. high by 31 mm. wide, 
inscribed with four lines on the obverse and the same 
number on the reverse, with a blank space of one line 
between the second and third lines of the latter. 


Obverse 



Ohve 


1. Esrai naSuS Sffiurlugala 

2. hi Ab-ba-mu-ta 

3. Lu-hal-lu 

4. su-bu-ti 


Reversi 



rse 

‘S guv 120 qa of grain royal 
from Abbamu 
Lu-kalla 
has received. 


5. su-su-dam 

6. sag e-ga-sur-ru 

7. 31 u Ki-mas^'‘] 

8. ba-lml j 


Reverse 

Delivered 

within the storehouse. 
Year he ravaged Kimal 
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Berexs, 10 


An unbaked clay tablet, 3G miii. high by 33 inm. wide, 
inscribed with six lines of writing in live cases on the 
obverse, and four lines in two cases on the reverse, each 
case in the latter separated by a widish space. 



1 . Ubii hnna ius 

irnina qa 

2. se gur lugala ] 

3. a hi lain-ga 

4. hi Du-(hi-tu 

5. Sur-'^-En-zu 

6. hu-ba-ti 


30 gur 297 qa of grain 
royal, 

the wage of the workman, 
from Dudu, 

Sur-Enzu 
has received. 


Reverse 

(The field of the flowing 

7. a-.uga-sogzal-lah) y head-water (?), 

8. a-dii-du-a (where) the water runs. 

9. Mil uS-sa Ki- . . . Year after Ki[mas] — 

10. mu nS-su-hi year after that. 

In the fii-st line, after are traces of the wedges 

of an ei’ased character, suggesting that the scribe had 
begun to write instead of Jy, and inserted the right 
form after the erasure. 

The reading htiiiga for is indicated by the 
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fragment 80-11-12, 106, reverse, from which I extract 
the following paragi'aph : — 

41 7^ »— I liun 'xi-ga-riO't, to hire. 

’Sl'fy ■ *~-'o.-pa-Kd&-GIS-j;iacl-dir ig-rum, hire. 

^7 jr~y; yy d-Jiun-ga ., hire, 

i^y j£Zy I i hun-ga hired man. 

My first reading of the first line of the reverse was 
ii-sag yy iSy^y «--hi-dir-suli , but this, on a 

more searching examination, seemed to be incorrect. 

For ztda. Avith the meaning of dhalu, ‘’to bring,” 

see Eeisner's Hymn-*. 88, rev., 13, 18, etc.; also 

means “to cross” (eteq)'). Elsewhere a-sog appears as 
a kind of field-produce, and has the prefix :ida, meal.” 

Line 9 may be completed ^y .fiiE ^ 4- 
mu uS-sa Ki-mas^'‘, “year after (the king ravaged) 

Kimas.” and this I have adopted. 

The date corresponds with Eadau's oOu of king Dungi. 

Berexs, 2b 

An unbaked claj’ tablet, 48'.5 mm. high b}’ 39 mm. 
wide, in.scribed tvith seven lines of writing in four cases 
on the obverse, and nine lines in seven cases on the 
reverse. IVell Avritten, but the text has suffered someAvhat 

Btreraf 
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on account of the soft surface and a certain amount of 
chemical action. 

Obverse 

1. Nis gi ga-gi ha (■)'\ 20 double cane-sections (?) 

2. tah-ba\ 

S. Sur-mh na-ga^ | Sur-&h-stock (?), 

4. i-p } - V 

5. As guv chip engiir-zii-ri 6 giir of dup-engiir-zari. 

6. Sur-kig-ga Sur-.sagga, 

7. cluviu Lu-i^ Ana sou of Lu-Ana : 


Reverse 


8. ga-nuna-ta 

9. U-ia gur chip 

10. Nam-ha-ni dup-kira-'\ 

11. “ go., f 

12. Agcda-ta 

13. zi-ga 

14. Iti mu-sa-chi 

15. mu d- Nti-mub-da. 

16. 4-a ba-tur-ra 


from the depot ; 

15 of chip 

Xarahani, the scribe. 

from the palace 
taken away. 

Month Mu.sudu, 
year the god Numukla 
entered the temple. 


This text is one presenting con.siderable difficulty on 
account of the unusual words. If my suggestion that 
gcigiO-) means “piece” be correct^ gi gugi would mean 
literally “ section-reed ”, and designate a kind of bamboo, 
as the prefix — gio.'iiu, “cane,” indicates.- For 

the substances referred to in lines 5 and 9, see note -. 


^ Cf. the British Museum tablet 177'>3 {Cunfi/orm Ttxfs, v, pis. 39 ff.), 
where woven stuffs are referred to; also Amhti'sf Tablets, vol. i, Xo. 7. 

- Lines 1 and 2 may, however, refer to reed-mats, not to reeds or 
canes themselves, and ihip-einjur-zmi is possibly to be translated 
“ water-channel clay ”, or the like ; the juxtaposition of the two reminds 
us that clay was used for bricks, and that, in the temple-towers, every 
seventh course of brickwork was separated from the rest by a layer 
of reed-matting. Diip in line 9 might, in that case, signify the superior 
kind of clay needed by a scribe — here Xamhani in lines 10-11. 
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The meaning of na-ga-qj is uncertain. Compare, however, 
na-da-ip, applied to animals (oxen).^ 

The date is a rare one, and indicates the 8th of the 
reign of Dungi — the 13th date of that king, according 
to Radau. 

Hardixg Smith, 83 

A baked claj’ case-tablet, unopened, 53o mm. high by 
47 mm. "wide, inscribed with six lines of writing on the 
obverse and five lines on the reverse. There is a wide 
space between the oth and 6th line of the obv’erse, and 
a still wider space between the 2nd and 3rd of the 
reverse, in which are excellent impressions of the scribe’s 
cylinder-seal. 


H.irdixg Smith, 83, with Traxscriptiox ixto late Babylonian 

Character.s 

Obverse Peverse 



® ^ ® ^ ^ T ^ ® Kx ft 


* Reisner, Tempi /urkiuHlm aus Telloh, .5, Mil. '20. etc. If these are 
Semitic words, tlie readings are probably nmjntum and nadalum 
res|jectively. 
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Ohvt 

1 . K.si! (’s O/.S .->'(/?( /’I -)|n 2 1 

93 'ja r 240 qa oi roj'al g-rain 

2 . Juqiiln} 

3. gir Lu-dlg-gu the official Lit-digga ; 

4. .ot.f gur ijir Sur-“iiij-<ja GO <jiir the official Sur-sagga ; 

5. u-scg Gi'himii-hii field of Galaina-ha. 

G. Ki Lii-dlni/ir-ni-t'i From Lu-dingira. 


Keversc 


7. Buqt Sii v-'^ Endddji- 

8. /.'<( qUi'H 

9 . Iti. 

10 . riiu<:'ii I'liidi 

1 1 . maJ-e nl-padu 


I'Seal of Stir-Enlilla of the 
I storehouse. 

Mouth .Su-uiuuua, 
year the oracle announced 
the supreme high-priest 
(if Xanuar. 


To all appearance the ttvo men, Lu-digga and Sur- 
sagga, tvere the depositarie.s of the two amounts of grain 
referred to, wliieh came from the field of Galama-ha, 
and was received from the hands of Lu-dingira. 

The seal-impression confirms the statement of the text, 
that the scribe who recorded the transaction tvas Sur- 
Enlilla. The three lines witli which it is in.scribed read 
as follows : — 

Sur-En-ld-hi Sur-Enlilla, 

dup-dira. the scribe, 

diLiiin I)i’g-Hi<i-idj son of Dug-.sagab. 

T1 le design on tlii.s cylinder i.s a common one. It 
represents the leading of the otvner into the presence of 
his god, apparently Sin, whose crescent, with the sun's disc 
within, occujjies the field above and in front of the deity. 
Sur-Enlilla stands before him, liis wrist held by another 
divinity or divine attendant. In front of tlie last-named, 
and facing the seated deity, i.s a small lion-like figure 
erect, and liolding with its forepaws a standard consisting 
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of five balls or discs — one at the top and two on each side, 
a little lower down. 

But one of the most important thinojs in this design 
is the deity’s seat — apparently a living goat, upon whose 
back he rests. Attached to its nose, and going over 
the shoulder of the god (though it cannot be said whether 
it descended to his left hand and was held there), is the 
cord by which the animal was led. Sur-Enlilla, the 
owner of the cylinder, was apparently, at the time (the 
end of the reign of Dungi), a comparatively young man, 
for Heuzey,^ Scheil,- and Delaporte^ have all published 
descriptions of another cylinder-seal belonging to him, 
used during the reign of Gimil-Sin, Dungi's grandson — 
fourteen or more years later. In this later design there 
are noteworthy ditterences : Sur-Enlilla enters without 
being led by a divinity, and simply faces the god with 
his hands folded or cla.sped, whilst the divine attendant 
stands in the rear with her hands raised in adoration. 
The seat of the god is, in this later design, not a living 
goat, but a seat with a goat's head for its back, and 
seated by the side of this throne is a lion. The bird 
with wings displayed occupies the ujiper field behind 
the seated deity, and underneath it we again see the 
lion which, standing erect, holds the standard in his 
forepaws. As this last is behind the god, he does not 
face t(j the right, but to the left, (dther examples of 
differing cylinders u.sed by the same scribe occur, and 
are of considerable interest. Whether the later ones 
are due to those first used having been lost, or become 
too worn, is uncertain. It is not improbable, however, 
that the scribes of Babylonia may have had fresh seals 
engraved from time to time, for various reasons — to 

^ T)< <:our< rtf « 1 } i_l\nhh'i . p. 300. 

■ fV Ep'uiraph 'tf ft ff ‘ Arch'-nloifif. A(>'-yrit}»u> 

•' Aaiflnnif df • f f>f L' ftrt Co/npt>s Efiidus de Vanuf'C 

1909, p. 013. 
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commemorate a new king's accession, or some other 
event. 

Harding Smith, 93 

A baked clay tablet, 49 2 niin. high by 44 ram. M'ide, 
inscribed with .six lines of writing in tliree eases on the 
obvei'se, and eight lines in six cases on the reverse and 
edges. Colour black. 

Ohvii':>€ 




Obverse 

1. As gun n innu rna-nasig 1 talent 50 mana of wool, 

2. gun udu Xeg tlie produce of the fatling 

sheep ; 

•3. As gun vAu mu-na sig 1 talent 30 mana of wool, 

4. gun udu us the produce of the service- 

sheep : 

5. I'Js gun nninu-lal-gi 3 talents 49 mana 

ma-na 

C. sig gun udu eiu -him Us of wool, the produce of 

the third service-sheep : 

Reverse 

7. JJ-ussa gun nhnin-es 18 talents 43 mana 


iwi-na 
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S. sig-hi-a the (various) -wools — 

9. nl^-la gun liinna-mtna 25 talents 52 mana 
raa-na 

10. Sur- 'l-Bn-u nii-imina Sur-Bau. 27, 51. 

ninnii-gi 

11. sigi-ba hd U iinina-lam His wool is deficient. Day 7th. 

12. S(ig gu-oh-hiid> Within Gu-abba. 

13. Mu en Mina Year Nina’s high-priest 

14. mas-e ni-paa.hi tlie oracle announced. 

The “ service-sheep ” were possibly those pastured for 

and assigned to the servants of the palace. As tis may 
be siinplj’ short for u&har, " wea\er,” it is not improbable 
that the servants (rsT were the weavers of the stuffs 
referred to. The figures in line 9 give the totals of the 
four entries, which may be regarded as enumerated in 
the order of qualitj'. Apparentl}’ these amounts were 
delivered into the hands of Sur-Bau, but the amounts 
ought to have made a total of 27 (talents) and 51 or more 
(mana) — line 10, and was therefore deficient (line 11). 
Though the day is given (line 11), the month is not stated. 
The city of Gu-abba has still to be identified. The year 
corresponds with the second (and last) certain date of 
king Ibi-Sin, and, freely rendered, is as follows : “ Year 
the oracle announced the high-prie.st of Nina (or Istar).” 

APPENDIX TO pi>- 1042 3. 

N.vmes of Birds, British Mu-seum, 36669 + 37958. 


1 D.S.i 

2 D.S 

3. . . . mun D.S 

4. . . . a-dim-ma D.S 

5. . . nin ( () D.S. el^s-se-inC] 


Determinative suffix standing for the Sumerian mitSen, “ bird.’ 
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6. AX-XIX-XEXXI (iiin) I),S. 

7. AX-XIX-XEXXI (uiina) D.S. 

8. AX-XIX-XEXXI (mina) D.S. 

9. AX-XIX-XEXXI (mina) D.S. 

10. AX^-XIX-XEXXI (mina) D.S. 

11. GIS-XUM-SIR D.S. 

12. SIR-BUR (biu'u) D.S. 


in I iii-i 

I- 1 {')- 

.... 

/iLtiiii I I'l 

iin-jio-inia 

in ( iin 

e-i’i-hn 


Mubeii" :^c60<- 





/ 





\ 



\ 

• X 


i 

•n 



r 

— rAISST" 










*jT 

e-- 




r; ■A'-^s— £. 


s ■?< 

■"A"-?® ^ 


>A gv -V. 


47 

fV- Ttg 



^ M 





,S’^‘0st. Ai ts'sss: SI 


■/»? A' ^ a e. 







^ 




1 . 3 . 

SIR-BUR-GI 

D.S. 

nn-'-i-h u 

14. 

SIR-BUR-babbar 

D.S. 

pi-su-n 

15. 

SIR-BUR-oU- 

0 G 

D.S. 

sul-m n 

16. 

SIR-BUR-A--umim 

D.S. 

r-fih zc-ri 

17. 

SIR-BUR-^mza 

D.S. 

lni-ru-(ju ( ') 

18. 

SIR-BUR-XITA 

D.S. 

hi-hi-ituk-hu 

19. 

U-UG-GA (u-ya) 

D.S. 

a-ri-hn 

20. 

. . bi-ib-i'i 

D.S. 

hl-ih-ru-u 

21. 

. . . -KUR 

D.S. 

ii-si-gu (?) 
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22. 

. -KUR 

D.S. 

a-rnur 

sig . . 

23. . . 

. -KUR 

D.S. 

aira-rlh 

. . 

24. . . 


D.S. 

muJ-ku 

- . . 

25. . . 



zu.l-lal 

(0- 

In the 

third line 

the word muii 

means ‘ 

• salt ”, but 


this does not help to determine the nature of the bird, 
unless a sea-fowl be intended. The incomplete ■word 
<i-(Unima ■water-protector ’’ or - protectress ") in the 
fourth line is rendered as sarrat I’ipri, “ queen of the 
region, " and hdlartU' possibly means “ she who gives 
\ oice ”, or the like, in Cu nci f. laser., XIV, 4, 10, and 
0 , K. 4368, rev. 13. The restoi’ation es'sepu in line 5 is 
based upon the rendering given elsewhere (Cuneiform 
Texts, XIV, G. obv. 12; 7, obv. 10; 14, S. 995, obv. 7) 
for the group expressing the Sumerian ■uui-bird in lines 
6 If. In the Cuneiform InscriiAions of Western Asia, 
IV, i, col. 1, 21-2, the essepm appears as a bird which 
'■cries aloud in the city” (esScpii sa ina dli isagr/umu). 
Though expressed by a long ideographic group, its name 
in Sumerian is given in every case simply as oiin 
{mina = ‘-ditto'', lines 7-10). It is unfortunate that 
the renderings in lines 7 and S are defective, as these, 
especially the second, might have enabled some identifica- 
tion to be made. It ■was a bird of evil omen (line 9), 
but that explanation does not greatly help. Indicated 
bj’ the same Sumerian name is the anpatum (1. 10). 
which has been compared -with the Hebrew 

rendered “ heron in the A.V. The Syriac Isi-*!, however. 
IS explained as the Gall us agrestls^ which is probably the 
true meaning. To all appearance it was a bird with 
a crest or “ ensign ’ ’ (-r <xi -4 ►>- ’^1, and its name 
begins with the determinative prefix for “wood” on 
account of ensigns or standards being made of that 
material. 

* tj (■\vitlioiit ill Cniiii/o,-in Ttxl.-.. XIV, 4, S. 9'.)0, obv. S 
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After the Gallus agrestis the ordinary farmj’ard fowl 
follows naturally on, and this, in fact, seems to be the true 
meaning of the word erihu, as is shown on p. 1043. The 
birds mentioned are, to all appearance, the “ fowl ” 
excellence {erihu, 1. 12), called hum in Sumerian (see also 
p. 570); the ‘''reed-fowl'’ (neiihu, or perhaps na’iri, if 
the last character be instead of in Sumerian 

hur-gi : the white and tlie black fowls (11. 14 and 15), 
in Sumerian har-hahhur and hiir gig', the “seed-” or 
“cornfield-fowl ’ (erih zeri, 1. 16), in Sumerian hur-se- 
umun ; the fighting-cock and the “cock” /m>’ excellence, 
called hihiiKxhhu. Eeference has already been made 
(p. 1042 f.) to this portion of the text, as well as to the 
confu.sion in the inscrijitions between erihu, “ fowl,” and 
drihu, “raven”; and it may hei’e be noted that this 
confusion probably exists in the larger legendary fragment 
of the history of the king whose name I read as Kudur- 
lahgumal and regard as Chedorlaomer. If this be the 
case, we ought probably to road, not drihi, but Srihi 
muttabrihu irdmii, “ he loveth the winged fowl,” and in 
the next line drihi nrhiv tabbik martian, “the loud- 
crying fowl, pouring forth gall” (i.e. “bitter” or “fierce 
defiance ”). But besides these, he favoured also kalbu 
kasis NERPADDA, “ the dog crunching the bone,” and 
.str/ats«u axcel hubbdtu»i tabik [? anti], “the great serpent 
of the robber which pours forth [? poison].” All this 
would stamp the ruler in question, whether Chedorlaomer 
or anyone else, as “ a sporting man ”, whose taste lay in 
the direction of dogs, game-birds, and snake-charming — 
things which evidently appeared undignified in the eyes 
of the early Babylonians. 

Except the “raven ” (Sumerian uga, Semitic Babjdonian 
drihu) in 1. 19, the remaining bird-names are either 
unknown or exceedingly doubtful. Bibri in 1. 20, 

Semiticized as bibrd, possibly had as its ideograph 
mi one of the meanings of which might possibly 
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be “ joyful bird ”, but more information is needed. The 
iiiuslcu was also known as the saqatu"^ and gumgammu. 
Its Sumerian name was gir-gid-da 

U.S. = aril,-, lout; foot " (Cuneiform Texts, XIV, 4, 
19-21). Zalhd in the la.st line is apparently to be 
completed as zcdhdlu ; see znllalu belo^Y. 

In addition to the aboee may be mentioned the 
following bird-names from K. 4229 : — 


1. t<M 

•3. IeT 31 

4. T? ^yyyy 
• 5 . 




3T4I 

Vr 


I? 


m- < 


1. na-an-tum D.S. man- .... 

2. U-KU-KU D.S. zal-loAu qaq-[qa-ri] 

3. U-KU-KU-BA-BAT D.S. it-be{?) i-nam- . . 

4. a-ia-u D.S. a-«-[R<']® 

5. KI-SAG-RAK D.S. i-gl-ru-u 


Also tlie following, from an incomplete copy tvhich 

I made, and to whicli no number is attaclied : — 

1 - 1 < 3 : ^ 

•i - 1 -r <3: h Vr 

•3- Vy 

i- r *^1 <3: ^ 

1. is-sur kiri za-an-zi-z[i-tum 

2. is-sur me-o D.S. a-ra-hii-u 

3. is-sur ,sa-di-i D.S. il-lih-va-a 


4. is-sur ap-pa-ri 


ni-qu-du 


' Caneifonn Texts, XI\', l.'I, 9101'2, has snrl the pronunciation 

of the wliole is given as i'jiriisi. No. SlITS.'i on pi. 12 has simply i'jira. 

- Cf. Ounafonn Texts, XIV, 14, S. 99(5, obv, o. 

“ Possibly the Heb. rendered “ vulture ", “kite ”, “ falcon ”. 

■* Probably a mistake for Vy<- 

Probably a mistake for ha-an-zi-zi-tu'^^ = pihiqqi “ Istar's ax.” 

-TRAS. 1911. 69 
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The rendering of these four is “bird of the orchard”, 
“bird of the water”, “bird of the mountain and “ bird 
of tlie marsh ”. The araha is apparently not connected 
either with the dribu, "raven,” or the trlhu, “ fowl.” It 
is apparently this bird whose name occurs in W.A.I. ii. 
pi. 37 ; C.T. XIV. pi. 4, 1. 18. and was called glrgiJum in 
Sumerian, and had another name, zaahu, in Ass\’rian. 
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DOCUMENTS SANSCRITS DE LA SECONDE COLLECTION 
M. A. STEIN 

By L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIX 
{Cotittnued from the July Journal, p. 7T7.) 

Ch. YII, OOlD 
Dasabalasutram 

Un folio (papier), slanting brahmi, 367 X 80 mm. 
Meme format, meme ecriture que les autres fragments 
Ch. vii, 001. Xumero d’ordre, au ver.so, pen lisible. 

Une feuille de la meme pothi, qiii fait partie de la 
collection Paul Pelliot, contient la tin du texte ; elle en 
inditjue lo nom ; elle a ete jjubliee par 31. S. Levi, avec 
les references palies, dan.s I’article cite du J.A. 

L’oixlre et la description des tatlidf/afahulus different 
dans les nombreu.ses .sources. Outre Anguttara, v, p. 33, 
voir Maha.vyidpatti, § 7 ; Dhannasaingraha , Ixxvi, et 
refO-ences ; Muhdrastu, i, 159; MadhganialMvatdra, vi, 
211; AatasdlLasrikd prujndpdramitd, Ch. 0079(/,fol. 675 ; 
Bodliisnticahhunii ; Abhidharmakosa, Burn., fol. 4386. 

[.sthajnafi casthanatali yat tathagatah sthanani ca 
sthanato yathribhutain j^rajaiifiti asthanan ca.sthanatali 
idam prathamani tatliagatabalam vena balena samanvagatas 
tathagato rhani samyaksainbuddhah udaram arsabham 
.sthfinain pratijanati brfilimain cakram vartayati parisadi 
[sajmyaksimhanadain nadati • 

punar aparain tathagato titanagataZ/pratyutpamnani 
karmadharmasaniadanani sthana[t]o hetuto vastuto vipa- 
katas ca yathabhtitain prajanati yat tathagato titanagata- 
pratyutpannani karmadharinasaniadjinani sthanato hetuto 
vastuto vipilkatas ca yatliabhutam prajanati idam dvitiyam 
tatliagatabalam yena bale[na] ptirvavat 
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punar aparani tathfi^ato dhyaiia\iinok>asania(llusania.- 
pattinam sainklejavyavadana\ ya vasthana\ isiiddlii n yatha 
[B] [bliutani prajanajti yat tatlia[;;at<)] yavad iidaiiDtrtiyain 
tathaoabala[in yeiia bale]iia pui-vavat 

pnnar apai-ain tathay-atali pai-a''atvanain indriyapara- 
varatani yathabhutam prajaiiati • yat tathagatali parasatva- 
iifim yavad idain caturtliain tathagatabalain yeiia balena 
[purvajvat 

punar aparam tatliagatah parasatvanaiu naiifidhiinukti- 
tain yathabhutam prajanati yat tathilgatah pa[rasa]tvanain 
uanadhimu[kt]itam yathabhutam prajanati idam pahcamain 
tathagatabalam purvavat 

punar aparam ta[thaga]to nanadhatukam lo[ka]m 
anekadhatukam yathabhfitani prajanati • yat tathagato 
nanadhatukam lokam anekadhatukam yathabhu[tam 
prajajnati idam sasthain tatliagatabalam purvavat 

punar aparam tathagatah sarvatragaminim pratipadani 
yatha bhutain prajanfi[ti 

COLLECTION M. A. STEIN : Kha, i. 199 b 
Fragment du Gunararvantastotra 
MS. sur papier. Central Asian Upright Gupta 
(ft'. Macartney, set ii. X(t. 3). Deux fragments d'une 
teuille numerotee au recto 12. Dimensions primitives, 
d20 X 60 mm. 

Particularites : confusion du jihvamiiliya et de I'upa- 
dhmaniya ; redoublement de -s (vissaya, gatissu), de 
!/ (gguna) ; la sifflante palatale .s, transcrite tantot tantot 
hi ( 0- Scribe negligent ; rdCite pour d arte. 

Le Gunaparyanta est connu par le Tandjour, Bstod, 
fobs. 229b-34(e ; auteur Ratnadasa ( = Triratnadasa ; voir 
P. Cordier, Cat. du foiuh tihitahi, 2'"''-’ partie, p. 10 ; 
F. W. Thomas, AUmia Kern, p. 407). En outre, une 
stance de ce stotra est citee, sans mention de source, dans le 
commentaire du Bodhicaiyavatara (p. 488, 1.13, Bibl. Indica). 
Metre Cikharini. 
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[12 a] 


[12b] 


toil 


[yata-] 

h ^ prajfifi tatvam bliajati karunii saiTivr[tim atas 
tavabhim nihsatvam] jagad iti yatlia- 
I'tbam viinrsatali yiida tv avisto bhu[r dasabala- 
jananya kai'u]na\a tada te bhu- 
rd a te - suta iva pituh preiua [jagati]| — — 

— — ] sah ® ksatagatir avapno- 

ti paraiiiain udirnaklebsa ^ bda^ svaliita [-— - — 

— ^ w ^] te • iti pi'aptum bodliim sthi- 
raviliitaviryena bhavata na nirda [ — — — w 

^ laghutvain tu gamitah 3 [ ] ^ 

smrtijuanagrasta vividhagunani [ — w ^ — 
^ — — ] bsa lx)dbor upakarana- 
tam eva bhavatah tatlia liy ebhi [ — — w w w 
^ ^ — — ] rgavissaya ggunanain 
t[u] ksetrain gatissu vilnto jannia vi [^ — H — 

— — — ] sail- vyasanasatasani- 


T'eraion fibefainc 

gait .slad ^es rab doii dam bsten ciii sfiiii rje kun rdzob 
bsten mdzad pa !' 

[232?;] I de slad doii bzliiii dgons mdzad kliyod la sems 
can mchis pa ma lags kyan i 
! gaii th.se khyod ni stobs bcu bskyed pai thugs rje dag 
dan Idan gyur pa | 

i de thse hgro ba hams thag rnams la khj'od byams bu la 
pha byams bzhin j 33 

I hgro ba gtubs® dan non mohs has pasbyah chub mchog 

thob ma mchis la | 

' ^ oil' 12 1. 3 . hire ■' Voir 1. 1. 

^ Cf. I'in. 1, '2. et ci-cle.s'sus 1. 2, rimrmtfih. 

II seiuhle liien qu’on doive lire hdn ? 

'' Trente e.st lisible ; je re&titue 34 d'apres la version tibetaine. 

' La version tibtitaine du commeiitaire du Bodliicarr-avatara porte : 
gaii gis ijes rab don dam dan ni kun rdzob thugs rje bsten par bzhed. 

* Xj'll. r/fiiijK. Correction de F. W. Thomas. 
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! non mons phyogs pas ran la sinan par bgj'id pa an 
thob bgyur nia lags pas | 

; de slad khj’od kyis bj’an chub brhes slad brtson hgrus 
brtan pa mdzad pa na 1 

I non mons nes par ina bsregs ran g\'i duin bn bzliin du 
yaii bar mdzad [ 34 

1 khyod kyi non mons dran dan mkh 3 'en pas bzun pas 
3 mn tan sna thsogs bgrub | 

] non moiis j’aii bar gyiir pa b\'an chub rgj'ur j'an ne 
bar bgyur lags te 1 

1 hdi Itar de jds kh\-od bio 90 I gol \'ul can du j^an ma 
bgj’is la 1 

! hgro ba ruams su skj-e ba brgjmd pa an j’on tan 
rnams kjd zhiii du mdzad i 35 
hgro ba non mons gj’ur daii sdug bsnal brgj-a dag bj'uii 
has bcom pa jds | 

I rtsol daii bral zhiii mgon ma mchis pas gaii dan gaii 
du spj'od bgj’id pa | 

! hgro ba de ni non luohs dgra thul klyod kju thugs 
rjes spyod pa na | 

I srid pa len dan gtoii dan gnas pa dag la mna bdan 
mchis pa lags 1 36 

3'ata[12A]h prajua tatvani bhajati karuna samvr[tim atas 
tavabhun nihsatvam] jagad iti jmthavtham vimrsatah 
jmda tv fivisto bhu[r dasabalajananjui karujnajai 
tada te bhud arte suta iva pituh pi cma [ jagati 33 
na bodhim nihklejsah ksatagatir avapnoti paramam 
udirnaklesa(s ca) svahita[karano nopalabhajte 
iti prapjtum bodhim sthi[l 2 ii]ravihitaviiyena bhavata 
na nirda[gdhah klesa lava i]va laghutvarn tu gamitah 3[4] 
smrtijnanagrasta vividhaguna[ni — ^ ^ — 

laghuklejsa bodher upakaranatfim eva bhavatah 
tatha hj^ ebhi[r no buddhir adhikavisarnsajrgavisaya 
gunanam t[u] ksetram gatisu vihito janmavis[arah 35 
] sair vj'asanasatasam [13 a] 
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Noun connaissoiis la stance 33 par le Bodhicaryavatara ; 
les autres stances ne ae peuvent restituer qiie par conjecture. 
Je crois du moins avoir I'encontre le sens. 

Le tibetain donne pour 34 : “ Celui qui en a fini 
(bas-pa = zad pa am mtha dag) avec la passion et 
a brise I’existence, n obtient pas la supreme illumination 
. . . , ' et pour 35 : “ Yos passions, euveloppees par 
I’attention et le savoir, produisent diverses qualites ; les 
passions, devenues legere.s, tournent meme en cause 
d'illumination ...” 

'Sih udlnaiJdeso pi : 

35(( ijuijan ispatt iparatCi lit {ijamttdli) ? 

35c' no = na. 

COLLECTION M. A. STEIN: F. XII, 7 

S.\DDH.^RM.iPL’ND.ARlKA 

31 S. sur papier, Brahmi, Central Asian L^pright Gupta, 
32 feuilles completes 390x 1 18 mm., nunierotees au recto 
5-37, un grand fragment de la i'euille 38, un petit de la 
feuille 39. Fait probablement partie d’un second volume 
ipotlii) du Saddharma. Le chap, xl se termine fol. 10 : 
xii. fol. 14 : xiii, fol. 26 ; xiv, fol. 37. 

1. Becension iju'on pent appeler “ Central Asian ”, 
distincte do la vulgate du Nepal, et connue par les frag- 
ments de divers 3ISS. acquis a Kashgar par 31. N. F. 
Petrowski. utilises par 31. H. Kern dans son edition de la 
Bibl. Buddhica. Le SCitra est nomine dans nos colophons 
Siidrlho r mapn undartlca muJiaradidyasutraratna (ch. xiii) 
(Kashgar: Stiddliornw pundarika mahCirainu vuitidya- 
xnira)-, voir Kern, Versl. en 3Ied. der K. A. von 3V., 
d*" serie, viii, p. 312, Amsterdam, 1907; JRAS. 1907, p. 432. 
Nos lectures concordent sou vent avec cellos des fragments 
de Kashgar. En outre, et le fait est digue de remarque, 
la recension “ Central Asian " omet la fin du ch. xii, comme 
tout les traducteurs chinois Kumarajiva et Dharmaraksa 
(voir Kern, p. 256 de son edition). 
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2. Meme ecriture, ou peu s en faut, que la A ajracchedika 
de Dandiin-Uiliq, qui se distingue netteinent. coniine on 
sail, de Macai'tne}’, i, 7, et ii, 3 (Steins Aiieient Khotan. 
p. 295, et planclie cviii) ; nieine eniploi du visarga cuinme 
ponctuation^ (particularite assez repandue) ; meme double 
tres long trait vertical pour isoler les stances, ce qui semble 
plus caracteristique (D iii, 13(', premiere ligne ). 

Notre MS. presente normalement la forme verticale de 
e suscrit (Macartnet', set i. No. 7, que le Dr. Hoernle 
con.sidere comme cursif), mais sans la courbe. Toutefois 
fol. 8a, 5 (sarve) et fob 11b, 2 (ryahuxiijena), on a une 
forme apparentee a celle de I’Upright Gupta indienne (par 
exemple, Weber, No. 1). La Vajraechedika de Dandan- 
Uiliq a normalement cette seconde forme. Plusieurs 
formes de a initial : types de 3Iacartney, i, 7, et ii, 3. 
Quelquefois la verticale est separee de la partie de gauche : 
quelquefoi.s la partie de gauche est rattachee, par le bas, 
a la verticale. 

Deux formes de a, au moins. La longue est marquee, 
ou par la demi-boucle, a mi-hauteur, a droite, comma 
dans les Macartney, ou par une seconde verticale qui porte, 
dans la partie superieure, un trait suppleinentaire. 

I {Ir^yd, xiii, st. '39, fol. 21a, 1) se distingue nette- 
ment des Macartney, et s’apparente au Bower 1. 

Le hli est forme, comme dans les Macartne}’, par une 
courbe de droite a gauche, a laquelle dont souscrites, 
parfois sans contact, les deux ‘ virgules ” dans un mouve- 
ment de haut en bas. 

Le c comporte la meme courbe de droite a gauche, et 
une boucle, point toujours ferinee, de gauche a droite et 
remontant. On remai-quera que, dans le groupe not 
{panca), le n est souscrit au c. 

Le k hesite entre la forme du Macartney, i, 7, et celle 
des “Documents” de Hoernle (pas de contact entre la 
partie superieure et I’inferieure). 

' Bower ; Vajracchtdilcd du Japoii apud Max Muller, plaiielie 2, etc. 
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Tous ces caracteres accusent peiit-etre ]a nature cursive 
de I'ecriture, oxcepte la double verticle de d, qui parait bien 
post-Gupta (Dighwa-Dubauli, 761 a.d. ). encore qu elle soit 
amorcee dans le IVeljer, Xo. 2, et developpee dans le 
Horiuzi siecle d'apres Hoei-nle') ; exeepte le i, qui, au 
contraire, est arclia'ique. 

Les cliitfres sont tres archa'npies : le 4 doit etre compare 
a Biihler, table xii, cols. 8 et 10; le 5 a col. 9 (avec un 
trait horizontal, terinine en boucle. au-des.sus); le 10, col. 6, 
inais oriente de gauche a droite et de haut en has ; le 40 
parait isole. 

Xous dounons ci-upre-; l.i traii'Criptiou I' de.s stances dn ch. xi. 

du debut du ch. xii. et 3’ des stances linales du ineme chapitre. 
Notre MS. numerote les stances, mais sans additionner les differents 
groupes de stances ; d'oii. dans la partie finale du ch. xii. la divergence 
avec I'edition de H. Kern. 

L'orthographe est hesitante, irreguliere. 

Le visarga (que nous transcrivons : comme signe de ponctuation) est 
souvent omis. L'anusvara est place a tort et a travers (par exemple, xi. 
St. Tb : xii, st. '28), remiilace parfois le visarga. double paifois le vi>arga ; 
OyaffiiiiJi pour ayaldh, etc. 

On a marthyi. et nmdilhi/t : wlhynhhil^at et wMhyahhiimt ad finent. 
.xi. St. 18: 13b, 1. 3), e pour ai. o pour nil, et reciproquement (hetaulj. 
ponilnrlha). tt pour t . soit dans le corps du mot {i-a-dti'n, xiii. st. 30). soit 
au debut d'un pfida (xi. st. 14, 17, 33 ?), ynu/nmt et iiaidlaml (Hb), 
■-■nrrri et mrrrn. 

Les lectures hlukpna (xii. st. 2. of. xiii, .st. 101, cf. Kern, p. 271. 
1. 11: mnniijrin (xi, st. 9); tntnka (xi. st. 2.')|, ynlinkn (xii, ll.\. 1| 
{ = yntfakii) •, t)-{ = tri]; bhikfiDiniii (et hliikxiliinm) : oomuie aussi kalpi-, 
kfdjtfsiin, knlpfi^ini {fluantsmi, Kern, p. 2.~>2, n. 11). mfdi dilruynsmi, sont 
dialectales ou ‘‘ gathiques ". A noter la lecture ''Jdiih (°slhehhih viml- 
ynkfhhih) constante pour le pracrit hi-, I'iiiqieratif kiliiinlii, sanscritise 
dans la vulgate : mahynm au lieu de mama. 

A titre d'exemples, quelques variantes non fournies par les fragments 
de Kasgar. 

ClI.trTKK XI 

st. 3b. vulgate i/nd (o-it. 
st. 4 a. sarve mnmn. 

oc. snddlmnnn.-^nmrnk-^fDialutu Karn: yathd (saddharma, dans notre 
texte). 

J't. Ob. hotyah. 
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^t. 

6c. 

tatha. 

St. 

7d. 

iohhanti ya^haiva padnidh. 

St. 

8c. 

bohhanti ti^fhaufi 

St. 

8d. 

huhlki/it:n>:}'a yafhdndhaknram. 

St. 

9b. 

loka vinCi yakCtudm. 

St. 

9d. 

raft pravCift iha. 

St. 

llD. 

cyara^Ciyam larott yah. 

St. 

14b. 

ynir lyn sohhitd hhnh. 

St. 

16d. 

ntsahanfi. 

't. 

17b. 

na tad hhavnt't dnskarani. 

‘'t. 

18b. 

m iisfind. 


Les fautes de copi>te sont u^^ez nombreii^es : par exemple--- 
Chapter XI 

St, 1. JamaU'ta pour ua jnn’tn. 

St. 2. dharmomayhr'i \io\\Y (Utanna yam ^ra. 

St. 7. ut->uka>'d pour uti-nJ:afd. 

St. 10. cinf^iiafha pour cnifetha. 

««t. 27. daymmi pour ddha^mi. 

'•t. 30. '^aiiutinkhan tu ■^fathayata pour 'kham ra6 (afJidyata. 

St. 37. °nadi^na^ii pour 'uOfhf.sn. 

Chapter XII 

fol. lOu. 1. 2. rUiurifa pour rirahifa. 
t’ol. 11 a. 1. 7). nnokal pfind. 

1. 0. hhayarnto dhlrndf rmp'd:>u saddhi pour i/uiti''^ mdbhi [dhi" 
s‘cxpU<pie peut etre par adhundtrn , 1. 8). 
rol. llJB. 1. o. hhimaka pour hhd/tftkn, 

St. 2. >aiii>f}iah/sy<hna pour .•-am-''ahisy(tma. 

4. ‘^rariyrma [)Our ‘^rctrlydufi. 

"t. 10. ksapik-^ydma pour kptmit^ydma. 

St. 14. dnrakn pour dharaka. 
st. 10. ctvrat pout tlcni. 

Ch. VITER XI, AD FINEM 

atha Ivhalu bha<;;avriin tasyfun vela.v'ilm ima gatha 
addliyabliasat 

ayain agata iiirvrtako inaliarsi i-atiiamayam stupa 
pravisya nayakah 

siavaiia[8A]itha dliarmasya iinasya bliiksavah ko 
dharmaheto jananeta viryain 
bahukalpakotiparinirvrto pi sa nama adyapi srnoti 
dliarmam 
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[2] tahi taliiih gaccliati dharniahetauh sudurlabham 
dharma ina ye varupam 

pranidhanam etasya vinayakas 3 ’a nisevitam purvva- 
bhave[3]su asi 

parinirvrto pi [imu] sai’vvalokam paryanthate sarv- 
vadasaddisa&u 3 

ime ca laaliyam balm atmabbavaiii sabasrako[4]ty(> 
yatha ganigavalikiih 

te dliariiia[kr]tyaHya krtena agatamh parinirv^rtam 
drastum imam viiiayakam 4 
cchoritva. ksetia[o]ni svakasvakani tatlia [srajvaka 
iiaramaruna 9 ca sarwe : 

ihagata sarvvi saddharmahetaub yatba ciram [tjistbiya 
dba[G]rmauetri 5 

etesa bu[ddliaiia] iiisidanartba babulokadbatuna sabas- 
rakotayab 

samkramita me tatu sarvva[7]satvan rddhibalena pari- 
sodbitas ca G 

etadi'si utsukava ixyain mama kaintliain prakase ima 
dharmainnetri 

ime ca [8] buddba stbita aprameya dnimamuli sobhanti 
\'atbaiva padiiulb 7 

dnimanudakotiya anantakani siipliasanastbebbib vi- 
[SBjnfiyakebbib 

sobbanti dipyaiiti ca iiityakalam buta^ano va yatba 
andliakare <S 

gaiulbo maimjfio dasasu disasu pravayate lokabitaiia 
santike 

[2] yeiia ime murccbita sarwasatva, vatena vayanta ca 
nityakrdam 9 

mama nirvrtasmi ko liy eta dbarmaparyaya dbarayet 
ksipram vj’abaratu[3]vacalokana[tbana sammukhamlO] 
pa[r]i[ii]irvrto yam buddluib prabbutaratano muni, 
siliaoadain srunet ta.sya [vyajva.sayani ya kurvvati 11 
[4] abam dv’itiyo babavo [imas ca yjil kot[i]ya agata 
nayakanam 
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vyavasaya srosyama jinatmajiinam ya ^U^alle dha[.5]i’- 
iiiain iinain prakasitum 12 
a[liam] ea tena Vjhavi pftjita sada prabluitaratiias ca 
jina svayambluil.i 

yo gacchati di^^a vidisa[()]s ca iiityaiu siunanaj’a 
dharinam i[inain ejvarupaia 13 
ime ca ye agata lokanayakain vicittrita sobhati yer 
iyaip iiiahi 

te[7]sa pi puja vipula anal[p]aka krta bliavet siitra- 
prakasaneiia 14 

aham ca drsto iba asanasnii bliagavams ca vo va 
stln[8]ta stupaniaddliye 

ime ca anve balmlokautivakfili ve agatain ksetrasahas- 
rakotibhi 15 

cintenatha yuyam kulaputiaho [9 a] sarvasatvaiiukam- 
paya : 

suduskaram idam sthanani utsahenti vinayaka 16 
bahusiitrasahasiani yatha ga(m)gaya balikah 
ttas caiva [2] yah j^i-akaseta iia tad duska(i'a)kam 
bhavet 17 

j'as ca sumeru hastena addhyalambitva paninam : 
ksepeta ksetrakotisu na tad bhavati dudvavam IS 
[3] yatho[ Jimam tpsahasr[hn padangusth]ai[na] kaippayait 
ksipota ksetrakotisu iia tad bhavati duskaiam 19 
yas ca bliavagra tistlieta dhariaain bha[4]se naro iha 
anyasutrasahasrani na tad bliavati duskarain 20 
nii'vrtafsya mama loke pasca kale sudaiune 
ya iinain dlmraye[5]t sutram bliased va tain sudus- 
karam 2 1 

akasadhatuh yat aarwani ekanmstisiiii praksipet 
praksipitva vraje duvain na ta diidvaraka [6] bhave 22 
[yas tu idrsakam sutram nirjvrtasmi mayi tada 
pasca kale likhed vapi idain duskarakain ljhave[t] 23 
prtbividhatn[7]s ca yah sarva nakhaprantasmi prak- 
sipet 

praksipitva ca gaecheta brahmalokain ca aruhet 24 
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na ta duskarakaiii asya iiapy asya viiya [ 8 ] tatakam 
ta duskarain karitvana sarvvalo(ka).s\’ ihagrato : 25 

ato dudvarataram tasya nirvitas\’a mania tadii ; 
pascakfile idain su[9R]tram vacaye yo muliurttikaui 26 
na ta duskarakani blioti kaipe dilyasmi yo naiah 
maddhye gacche adaliyantas tmabharam ca grlini- 
yfit 27 

a[ 2 ]to duskaraiutaram tasya niia rtasi’a niamatyayat 
dliarayitva imain sutramm ekasatvam pi d’avayet 28 
dbannaskaiidhasaliasrani asiti yas ca [3] dharayet 
sopadesa[n 3 'atlia] pi[o]kta[n desa]\-ait pran[i]koti- 
nam 29 

na eta dudvarain bhoti tasini kalesmi bhiksunam 
\ineyac chravaka [4] nialyam yas cabbijfiasu sthapa- 
[yet] 30 

tast’aita duskaratarain 3 'a imam sCitra dliarayet 
sraddliadlied adliimuc\’'eta bliasej’a ca punal.i (punah 
31) [5] 

kotisahasrabalia[va]h a[rlia]tve j’as ca sthapaj-et 
sad abliijiia mahabhagil j’atbil gamgai’a valikab 32 
ato balui[G]tarain karma karoti [sa] nnaro[ttam]o 
nirvrtas^’a yo nialya siitram dharetimani varam 33 
lokadhatusahasrosn bahu me dlianiia bhfi[7]sitah 
adj-api cahain bbasami buddhajfninasj’a karanam 34 
idain tu sarwastitresu agram siitram pra-ucj’ate 
dhareti j’O [8] imam siitram dliareti jinavigraliam 35 
iihasatlia vaca kulaputril sainmukhan tu statliagatah 
I’o iitsaluiti v'lisma [10a] l usma pasciikale smi dhari- 
tiim 36 

mama prij’am krtam bhavati lokamlthenasu sarv'vasuh 
durdbaranam idam siitrain j’o dlmreta muhu[ 2 ]rtta- 
kani 37 

sainvarnitas ca so bhoti lokanatbobhili sarvvasah 
saiiro saiitiiya so blioti ksipriibliijnas ca bodhiya : 38 

dliuravabas ca [3] so bhoti lokaiiathaiia [aujrasali 
dantabliumim anupraptah sfitram dhareti yo imam 30 
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caksurbhiitas ca S(3 blioti loke .saina[4]ruinaiius[e] 
idain sutram praktlsitva nirvrtasya vinfiyake 40 
vandaniyas ca so blioti sarvvasatviiiia panditah 
pascime kali [o] yo bhfi'^i sutraiii eta m(uh)iirtta- 
kam 41 [ 

saddharniapondariko niabavaitiilyasutraratnai stupadar- 
saaaparivaitto iiauiai[6]kadasamab .sauiapta[h 11] 

Chapter XII 

atha klialu bhaisajyavaja bodliisatvo maliasatvali maha- 
pratibbiiiias ca bodliisatvo iiia[7]hasatvali te vimsadbodhi- 
.satvakitasahasrapariviii-ab bbagavatali puratain iiiia vtica 
bhasinsul.i alpotsu[8]ko bhagavan bliavatv asmi sthane 
vayam etad dhanuapaiyayain tatlmgatasya parinirvrta- 
syaiuiasiiii sahai lokadliatfiu : [IOr] desayisyaiiiah sampra- 
kasat’isyanial.i ki capi bhagavam krurah kakkhat[a]s 
tasmiin saiaayai paseiinai kalai satvli bliavisyanti parittaku 
[2]salaiuLilii adhiuiftnikainl.i lab]iasatkarasa[)n]nisrtal.i 
akusalamrilapratipaunainh durdaiiu'di kataiikrdi adliiinuk- 
tiviharitaml.i [3] anadhimukti[ba]h[u]l[ab] api tit [khaki] 
puuar bhagavam vayam ksaiitibalam iipadarsayitva tasmi 
.sa[ma]ye : pak-ime kfUe [4] imani sfitram u(d)de[ks]y[a- 
mah dhara]y[i]yvamah vacayisyamah dekiyisyamah sam- 
prakasayisyamah likhisyamah [5] satkarisyamo : [guru- 
karisyama]h manayisyainah pujayisyrimah kiiyain ca 
jivitam ca vayain bhagavain [larityaktvfi [0] imam eva 
guna[ ]sutram praka[sa]yisyamah alpotsuko bha- 

gavam bhavatu : 

atha khalu tatah pavisayah pai'ica [7] bhiksusatani 
saiksasaikisanam bhiksunam te ekasvarena bhagavantam 
etad avocur vayam api bhagavam utsahama imam [8] 
dharmapaiyaya[m] tathagatasya pariiiirvrtasyaimasmi sahe 
lokadhato samprakasayitum apy anyasu lokadliatusu [11 a] 
atha khalu yattakams te bhagavatah kfivakamh seksa- 
seksii ye te bhagavata vyakrtaii uttaiayam samyaksam- 
bodhau : te sarve ye[2]iia bhagava[m]s tenopasamkramisuli 
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iipasamkrainitvaip bha^avatah piidau sirasa vanditva 
bhaoavato ca pradaksiiukrtvafijali[ni] pranama[3]yitva- 
.^uviiiatrani [bh]i[ksusaha]srani bhajiavantaiu etad avocur 
alpotsuko bliagavain bliavatu ; vayaiii apiinain dhanna- 
parya[4]yaiii tatlia<;atas\'a paiiuirvrtasyaiinasmi salie 
kjkadliatan : sainprakasayisyamab apy aiu’esu lokadhatusu 
tat kasya [5] hetaur iniastni [bliagajvam sah[e] lokadliatau 
adliiinanikah satvain anokalpaiiabalmlal.i alpakusalanndali 
[0] nityavyapaniiacittah [ ]>api vankajatikah 

atlia khaht mahaprajapati bliiksuni bliagavato dhima- 
[Tjtnnsvasa ; saddlii bliiksunisabasraibbih saiksasaiksabhir 
bliiksunibhih sardhaiii nttliayasanad yt-‘iia bhagavains 
teiianijali[ip] pra[iH]n;lmayitva bhagavato bhimuklia 
bliagavato dhiuiatiain mukliani avalokayanti sthitam 
abhut atha klialu bhagavfups ta[llj:]yvil velaya niaha- 
prajapati gottainiiu fiiaantrayati siiia iiia lieva tvam 
gotami dannnanasviiii sthitas tathfigatain avalokayasi 
iifdiam tatlu'i[2]gatena nainadheyajjarikirttaiiavyakaranena 
\yrdvrtrup : anuttaiAyilin sainyaksaiiibodhau ; iyau ca 
sarvvaparisad vyiikrta : api tu klia[3]In punar gauttaini 
saf[vva]parisad vyakaiancna me gautami iyaiu parisad 
v\’akrtaiinttarayain samyaksambodhau ; ajti tu gauttami 
ita[4]s tvaip c-yutfun sainaiia a[impu]rvena saparivara 
istribliavain vivarttayit\ a asbitrisanain buddliakotinayuta- 
^atasa[5]ha^il•a saiitike bodbisatvo [dharniajbhaiiako bha- 
visyasi imany api te sad bhiksuiiisaliasrani saiksfisktiksanaip 
bliiksniiyaiii tvav('[d]va sardliain tesa buddbanam bbaga- 
[\ atani] saiitike dbaiinabbatiakain libavisyanti bodbisafcvab 
tatas ca parena bodliisatva catya pai-ipCirayi[7]tva pascime 
.samucclivaye sarvasatvapriyadaisano iiaiiias tvaiu tatliagato 
I'ba samyaksainbuddlio loke bliavisyasi : vidyacarai.ia[S] 
sampaiinah sugato loka vid aiiuttarapurusadamyasarat liili 
sil.sta devaiiianusyaiiaiii buddbo bliagavaiim. 

atha khalii te bodliisatva raahasatvaiph samasamgitya 
ekasvarena bbagavantam ga[13B,3]tbabbir adhyabhasi[nsu] 
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[a]l[p]ot[suko bhag-avain] bhavilhi atra : va\-ani ti sutrani 
parinirvrtasya 

hubliei-avi kali ksayat ti pa'ciiiie [4] sutraiii iJam vista- 
[i-ata pi'aka>a]yet 

akrosa tfltana bbiksiiia dai.K.ki iiuKl^arananiiii ca 
balauain sainstlialiisya[5]iiia adliivasi-'^-ama na[ya]ka 2 
durbuddlihiain ca vaiikiliia kitba baladhiiiiaiiiiiani 
aprapte piaptasainjulaa,m bliik':u[(j]nrun kali pascinie 3 
aran\'a[v]r[ttaka ]tye kainstha pravaviyfina ca 
samlckliacarita asmai evam vaksyanti duniiati 4 
rasesii [7] grddhal.i fitpruic grhina[in] dlianiia desayi 
satkrtas ca bbavi>yanti : sadabhijfia yathaiva te 5 
raudracittas ca dustfi's ca oT[8]liacitta vicintakah 
aranyaguptiin pravisitva asinakain parikuttakah 6 
asinakaui eva vaksyanti labliasatkaiaiiib[14A]srtainli 
tirthika. vadimc bliiksu svaiii kavyani desayi 7 
svayain .sutiaai grantliitva labha&atkarahetavo : 
parisaya iiia[2]ddhye bhasanti asinakain parikutUtkamli 8 
lajaiiam rajaputianain rajfimatyaiia ca tatlia 
brabmanagTliapatiiiani ca [3] anyesam caiva bhiksunam 9 
asiiuikaiiiin avaina bhasanti tirthikam vaca carayi 
sarvva vayaiu k'-apiksyaiiia goravaina iiiaha[4]rsiiiali 10 
ye ciisma[in] [kut]sayisyaiiti tasmi kalesini diiriiiati 
line buddhii ti vaksyanti adhivasisyama sarva[5]sa 11 
kalpasainksobbi bhi[ksinasiiii] diiruiiasiiii iiialiabhaye 
yak-^^arupa baliu bhiksu asinakain paribhasakrim 12 
[ojgoravaina tu lokain[dr]e utsahania sudiiskaram 
ksantiya kaccha bandhitva sutrani etat prakasayit 13 
anarthika (ka)yena [6] jivitena ca nayakiih 
arthika vayain bodbaya : tava niksepadarakainh 14 
bliagavan eva jiliiati yadrsfih pa[8]pabhiksavah 
pasciine kiili bliesyanti : sandluibhasyain ajanakaml.i 15 
bhrkuti vivrat sodhavyani aprajhapti punal.i puna [14 b] 
niskalana viharebhyo tipakrosa bah[u]vidha 16 
ajhapti lokanathasya smaranta kali pasciine 
[bhjasisyaina imam sutrani pa[2]risanmaddliyevisai'adah 17 
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ua^arenv atha gminesu yc bhavisyanti [ajrthikah 
uatvam iratvaiu sva dasviima niksopain tubhva naya- 
[.3]ka 18 " ' 

[prjesana tava lukeiidra [^ajtatam ka[m'i]uia te mune 
alpotsuko bliavrihi tvain santipmptah sunirvrtah 19 
sarve ca loka[4]pi';ldyota acjataiu [y]e da>a [djisfi : 
^atyavaeam prablia>ruiia adhiinuktita janatha 20 ;| 

saddharmapondarike inahavc'tii[.5]lyasutraratne utsaha- 
[parijvartto iiilina dvlida'amab sanifiptah 12 

COLLECTION A. STEIN, Ch. 0079b 

Fragment d en Mahayana.se'tea 

MS. sur feuille de palmier ; une feuille de 424 x 45 mm., 
mimerotee au recto 292 ( 0 1 sept lignes, 85 aksaras 
environ. 

Preliistoire de Maitreya racontee par le Bouddha a 
Ananda. Le jeune brahmane Bliadrasuddha se prosterne 
'levant le Bouddha Jyoti[r]vikriditabhijha : “ S’il touche 
des pieds ma tete je deviendrai un Bouddha semblable 
a lui.” Comparer le Durenidana, etc. 

Un specimen intere.ssant, et nouveau par plusieurs parti- 
cularites, d'ecrituro gujya. Les caracteres, tres bien formes, 
•■'Ont tre.s cur.sifs ; dans I'enseinble, ils rappellent ceux du 
Bower iii, mais .sen di.stinguent nettement comme aussi 
de ceux de Ch. 0079a. Le d'jcument nieriterait une etude 
approfondie. 

1. a. deux formes [atha, a, jiarait nouveau. 

'2. c {(ra//uVift. a. 7). ef. Ch. ((079.\ 

3. kha, avec le trait liorizoiital de Bower iii {khalu, a. 8). 

4. Jn. forme nouvelle { Jrakt/i a, 7). 

fj(( a, 8. 1), 4). 

d. thd, avec lo trait central incomplet [ntha^ a, o ; tathdgata, a, 7). 

7. fJd, comparer Bower. 

/AU ** tliree-prong’ed.” comparer Bower. 

9. /vf, avec la eourbe au has [dCimhi^ a, 4) comjiarer Bower iii, Buhler, 
table ill, 1-2, 82, et vii. 1. 38. 

lo. /«, “ long-limbed ” {khahi, khalrd^ a, 3, hka, a, 4, praiildhho^ b, 4). 

. lAS. 1911. 70 
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11. ya et sa, avec une large boncle a gaiicUe a. 7. d^-^aka. a. 3. 

'n't^tCi. snddko, a, 4. Ci^cari/a, a, *2) : comparer pour le vy. Bu\ver. 

]v, p, 42. Hoernle, lud. Anf . 1S92. p. *549. 

12. kra {rikrldita, a. 3, b. 3), 

A 

1. paragas tvam atah asamasaina lokalianrllio ninittaiali 

vinsiyakah pravarabuddhe ’ karu t[e] 

iiyas[i]dat atha kha[i]v [a]- 

2. yusmaii aiiando bliagavamtain etad avocat a^eai’vain 
bhagavan yavad ayam maitreyo bodliisatvah j^ratibhana- 

sampannal.i sakab sakah sivacca - 

gabhirapadadhai'iiiadesakal.i yavad aiiusandliipada- 

•3. dbamiadesakali bhagavan aha na klialu punar 
anaiida inaiti-eyo bodhisatvo main etaibi saininukhani 
g'iltliabhir abhisUivati. bhutapurvam anandatite dhvaiii 
dasasamkhyeA'ah kalpal.i paripurnrd.i yadasit tena kaleiia 
tena sauiayena jyotiviki-iditabhijiio na- 

4. ina tathagato rhani sammyaksainbuddho loka udapadi 
vidyacaraiiaaampannah sugato lokavid aimttarah puiuHi- 
damyasarathili sasta ddevainanusyanain biiddlio bhagaviin. 
atha klialu ananda tena krdeiia tena saniaj’ena bhadra- 
suddho naina brahinanadarakn blind abhiihpali 

5. prasadiko darsaniyah paraniasubhavarnapuskalataya 
samanvagatah atha so ntarapanainadhyagato draksit tain 
jyotivikriclitabhijhain tathagatam arhantain sannnj-ak- 
sambuddham santendriyain santainanasam uttamadania- 
sainathaparainaparainipraptain 

(5. paiaioadaniasainathaparainaparamipraptam niigain 
jiteudiiyain hradain ivaceham vipmsannam anavilain 
suvarnayupani ivabhyudgatam sriyan (?) rajainanain 
tapanianam virocainanam dvatnnsadbhir mahapurusa- 
laksanais sainanvagatain atha tain drstvil tasvaitad a- 

7. blind fiscaryam yavad divyo yani tathagataki'iyo 

* II n'e-.! pas difficile de reconstruite un morceau A’ltrya — 
paragas tvam atah 

asama^anialokabandho niruttara vj na yakah pravarabuddhe. 
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jvalati varnena jvalati tejasa jvalati sryaya jvalati 
laksanair atha khalu bhaclrasuddho brahmanadaraka evam 
aha aho ham apy evam eva ca jvaleyam varnena tejasa 
sriyaya laksanai[s ca] 

B 

1. atha khalu bhadrasnddliasya bralnnanadarakasj'aitad 
abhtid nv aham atmanani bliagavatah prajnapav’eyam 
atha khalu tasminn eva samaye bhagava[t]kumje ^ prthi- 
vyam nipatitah tasyaitad abhut sa ced aham anagate 
dhvanidrsah syani yadrg jotivikriditabhijnas ta- 

2. thagato rhain sannnyaksambnddhah sainsprsatu mam 
esa tathagatas caranabhyain atha khalv ananda jyotivi- 
kriditabhijnas tathagato bhadrasuddhasya brahmanadara- 
kasya cetasaiva cetahparivitarkam ajnaya yenasau bhadra- 
suddho brahmanadarakas tenopasamkramad upa- 

3. samkrainya bhadrasuddhasya biahmanadarakasya 
kayani caranabhyain sprsati sma samanantarasprstas ca 
khalu punar ananda jyotivikriditabhijhena tathagatena 
bhadrasuddhasya brahmanadarakasya kayam carana- 
bhyamm atha tasminn eva samaj'e 

4. nutpattikadharmaksantipratilabho bhud atha khalv 
ananda jyotivikriditabhijuas tathagatah prsthato valokya 
bhiksusaingham amantrayati sma asya punar bliiksavo 
bhadrasuddhasya brahmanadiirakasya na kena cit kayas 
caranabhyain sprasta- 

5 . vyah tat kasinad dhetor eso hy anagate dhvani 
tathagato bhavisyati atha khalv finanda tasminn eva 
samaye divyain caksum purvakarmavipslkajain prati- 
labhamti sma purvakarinavipakajam divyam srotrain 
paracittajhanain purvanivasanusmrti rddhi- 

6. vikurvitain ca pratilabhati sma atha khalu punar 
finanda bhadrasuddhasya bi'ahmanadarakasya tatah pa 


Lecture plua. que iloutcuse. 
(To conflniH'rL) 




XXXI 

THE LINGUAL LA IN THE NORTHERN BRAHMI SCRIPT 

Bv H. LUDERS, Ph.D. 

JT is generally supposed that the lingual la is a very 
rare letter in the inscriptions north of the Narmada 
before the time of the Guptas. From the Sanchi in- 
scriptions Buhler ^ quotes one instance only: Ydll- 
vuluiniJMyd in B - 344 (El., ii, 378, No. 199) : the ll 
is reproduced in Bidiler's Indische Palaeographie, table ii, 
41, xviii : 3 the form of the letter is practically the same 
as that appearing in the Allahabad Prasasti. The second 
instance is furnished by the word AlUvdydm in the 
inscription B, 43 tJBBRAS., x.k, 269 f.), the find-place 
of which is unknown, but which must come from Northern 
India ; there is no reproduction of this inscription. A third 
Id is found in kdlacdlusu in the archaic Mathura in- 
scription B, 94 (EL, i, 396, No. 33). According to the 
reproduction of this inscription in the Ep. Ind.,^ there 
seems to be a great ditference between the Sanchi and 
the Mathura signs. But this is actually not the case. 
Two beautiful impressions before me clearly show that 
the sign in the plate has been “ corrected In reality 
the long line .slanting upwards, which in the reproduction 
forms the tail of the hi, is not connected with it, but is 
the i-stroke of the ti of the mutilated word 2^'>'dti[!}fhdpito'] 
in the next line. The whole difierence of the two signs 
thus consists in the greater cursiveness of the Sanchi sign. 

’ EL. ii, .SOS. 

- B refers to my ‘‘List of Brahmi Inscriptions from the earliest times 
to about .i.D. 400" in the Kp. hid., vol. x, appendix, where further 
references may be looked up. 

See p. 3.3, n. 1. 

^ The sign given in Buhler’s Pidnuoyrajihie, table ii, 41, xx, has been 
taken from the reproduction in the Ep. hid. 
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This certainly is a short list, hut I think I can show 
that the apparent scarcity of the letter is due only to 
misreadings of the texts, and that on the contrary tlie 
la occurs in the Brahmi inscriptions of Xorthern India 
just as frequentlj’ as in those of the western and southern 
parts of the countiy. 

In the Jaina inscriptions from Mathura we often find 
the name of a ijana which we are accustomed to read 
Koltiya, since Btililer first established that reading. Doubts, 
however, tvill arise when we take, e.g., the word supposed 
to be Koftiyato in B, 28 (EL, i, 395, Xo. 2S). and compare 
the form of the second letter with the ordinary form 
of the ta find the Ua in the Mathura inscriptions. Just 
as in the Asoka alphabets, the fa generally consists of 
a semicircle open to the right; see the “archaic” in- 
scriptions B, 94 (EL, i, 396, Xo. 33; dyayopato)-, B, 95 
(EL, i, 397, X'o, 35; ayagapata) : B, 100 (EL, ii, 200, 
Xo. 5; ciyagapatp)-. B, 103 (EL, ii, 200, Xo. 8 ; ayaguputu ) ; 
B, 105 (EL, ii, 207, Xo. 30; ayagapafo) ■. B, 107 (El., ii, 
207, Xo. 32; ayagapafo'), and the Kusana inscriptions 
B, 16 (El., ii, 201, Xo. 11; Grahacffena.)-, B, 32 (El., i, 
384, Xo. 5; hnhfubiniya'); B, 37 (El., ii, 203, Xo. 16; 
hutumhiniye) ; B, 56 (El., i, 386, Xo. 8; Inifpimhimyc). 
Sometimes, however, a vertical bar is added at the top 
of the character : this bar is <juite distinct in B, 34 
(El., i, 385, Xo. 6; hutpihiniyc-) \ B, 121 (EL, i, 389, 
Xo. 14; Iciifuhiniyr-), If an /-stroke is added to the 
character, it is often hardly possible to say whether the 
first or the second form is u.sed ; see B, 38 (El., viii, 181 ; 
kufiye); B, 39 (EL, i, 385, Xo. 7; Kxmmrahhati) \ 
B, 42 (EL, i, 387, Xo. 9; °Cefiye) : B, 45 (EL, i, 396, 
Xo, 30; kutihini'p : and there are some more cases 
where the character is not <juite distinct, although probably 

^ Not kiiihfahinlya^ as Biihler read. 

More probable than kuhimhiniy^^ as Biibler reatl. 

^ The lower part of the /* is mutilated. 
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tlie first form is used ; see B, 30 (El., ii, 202, No. 15 ; 
IniJarahlnilje')-, B, 38 (EL, viii, 181; trepitahaftya) \ 
F). 70 (El., i. 388, No. 12; kafubhiiye^) : B, 73 (El., ii, 
205, No. 22 ; [ku^fahanie). As regards the origin of 
tlie bar, whicli does not seem to have been noticed by 
Biihler, it appears that it was First employed only in 
ligatures with na, m. and ta, in order to avoid the 
fusion of the upper line of the subscript ta with the 
base-line of the superscript letters, and that later on 
it was considered an essential part of the character, and 
was thei'efore added to the letter also when it stands 
alone or as superscript letter of a ligature. Accordingly, 
in the ligature tta the bar of the subscript letter is 
always quite distinct, whereas the superscript ta is some- 
times plain, as in B, 85 (EL, i, 390, No. 18 ; silapatto), 
and sometimes furnished with the bar, as in B, 24 (El., i, 
382, No. 2 ; Bliattisiniasya)r 

Now if we look again at the second sign of the word 
read KottiyCdo by Biihler, it appears at once that it cannot 
possibly be tta. That sign has a distinct seri/ never found 
in a genuine ta. Moreover, there is no vertical bar in the 
middle of the sign, and its upper portion at least has not 
a semicircular shape. On the other hand, the sign is 
practically identical with the Sanchi form of the la. The 

^ Xot kufnhnuyc, as Buhler read. 

- The thi of Jaynhlvtfhi^ijn ii» B, 3:^ (EB, i, 384, No. 5) is quite 
indi^inot and uncertain. There is only one inscription at Mathura 
where the fa is supposed to liave quite a different toim. In B, 118 
(ET.. ii, *20S, Xo. 33), which in several respects is an abnormal inscription, 
Buhler rca<l in the tirst line in the second line 

kuf'thini Here the two letters supposed to be fi and ft do not vshow 
tlie semicircular form occurring in all other inscriptions, and both of 
them have a se?’//‘at the top. There can be little doubt that the second 
word reallv i'^ kii'/ihiai or kuflirhii, tlie third letter being quite peculiar. 
It is true there occiu> a less cursive form of dn. in this inscription in 
htulitna^, but anybody familiar witli the Mathura records knows how 
otten different forms of the same letter are found side by side in these 
inscriptions. The first word may be '"padima or ^padima^ though on 
comparing the letter witii the di in Diudyt the former alternative would 
seem to be the more plausible one. 
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only difference lies in the apjiendix at the bottom, which in 
the Scinchi funn seeni-s to be a straight line, while here it is 
slightly curved. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the true reading is Koliyato. And in turning to the other 
inscriptions that contain the name of thi.s yonu, we tind 
that the reading everywhere is Koliya or Kolrya} not 
Kottiya as assumed bj' Biihler. 

Almost the same form as in B, 28 appears in B, 32 
(El., i, 384, No. 5 ; Koliyato) ; B, 17 (EL, ii, 201, No. 12 ; 
Kol\%\ya . .) ; B, 29 (El., i, 383, No. 4 : Koliyato) : B, 84 
(El., i, 389, No. 15 ; KoliyCito) : B, 54 (EL, i, 391, No. 21 ; 
Koliyato)', B, 75 (EL, i, 392, No. 22; x, 117, No. 11 ; 
Koliyato) ; EL, x, 110, No. 3 {Koleydto) ; El., x. 111, 
No. 4 {Koliyato). Often the sign is stretched in a vertical 
direction ; see B, 18 (El., i, 381, No. 1 ; Koliyato) ; B, 27 
(EL, i, 382, No. 3 ; Koli[ydto^) ; B, 39 (EL, i, 385, No. 7 ; 
Koliyato)', B, 77 (EL, ii, 205, No. 24; K[(>']liydto) ', B, 121 
(EL, i, 389, No. 14 ; Koliyato) ; El., x, 112, No. 5 (Koliye). 
The .same form is found also in B, 122 (El., ii, 209, No. 37 ; 
Koliyato), but the i-stroke is attached here to the middle 
of the letter, becau.se there was no room for it at the toj). 
In other cases the sign is stretched in a horizontal direction ; 
see B, 47 (El., ii, 204, No. 20 ; Koliyato) : B, 56 (El., i, 38G, 
No. 8; Koliye). In B, 53 (El., ii, 203, No. 18; K[oYiyatt>) 
the la shows a very large hook at the bottom. Of B, 19 
{Arcli. Sun-. Rep., iii, 30, No. 2) and B, 22 (ibid., iii, 31, 
No. 4) no reproductions have been published except the 
drawings by General Cunningham, which are quite mis- 
leading. I have two impressions of B, 19, which .show 
that the name of the yana is much damaged, but there is 
just enough visible to make it certain that here also it was 
Kol{iyato\ the la. being probably- of the vertically' stretched 
type. Of B, 22, which seems to be lost now, I ha\-e 

^ It is often very difficult to distinguish between the signs for 
medial ^ and e in these inscriptions, but in some cases the e seems to be 
certain. 
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a rubbino’ which distinctly reads Koleydto, the sig'u for la 
reseinhling that of B, 56. The form Koliya or Koleya 
tlms being established hi all cases where it is possible to 
check the reading, it has, of course, to be restored also in 
those inscriptions of which no reproductions are available, 
as in the short fragment B, 124 (Vieniia Or. Journ., iii, 
233, note 3 ; Koliya), or where the letter in question is 
(■ntirely lost or quite indistinct, as in B, 20 (Ao-cli. Surv. 
Rep., iii, 31, Xo. 3: Ko\liyuto']): B, 25 (El., ii, 202, Xo. 13; 
[KolijyCdo)'. B, 36 tEI., ii, 202, Xo. 15; [KoU]ydto^)-, B, 73 
(El,, ii, 205, Xo. 22 ; Ko\liydto^). The form Koliya is 
in perfect harmony with the traditional KocUya found in 
the Stliai'irdvali of the Kalpasutra, da and la being inter- 
changeable letters. The later commentators give Kaufilia 
as the Sanskrit equi%aleut of the name, and this form lias 
to be substituted everywhere for Kanffika in my List of 
Bralimi Inscriptions. 

There is another name in the Mathura inscriptions 
containing a la that has not been recognized hitherto. In 
B, 116 (EL, i, 397, Xo. 34) Biihler read Aya-Hdtfi[ye'] 
hide', in B, 16 (El., ii, 201, Xo. 11) Arya-Hdtjuhiydtu 
kulato ; and in B, 48 (El., i, 387, Xo, 11) Aryya-Hatiki- 
ydto Icidato. A look at the photolitliographs will be 
sufficient to show that here again fti has been misread 
for li, and fta and fi for la, the true readings being 
Aya-Hdliye, Arya-Hdhdiiydto, and Aryya-Hdlakiydfo.' 
Taking into account the phonetic laws of the later Prakrit, 
in this ease also the form of the name of the kula 
perfectly agrees with Hdlijja, the form used in the 
Atlaivirdrall, though it is hardly in favour of the 
assertion of the later commentators that Hdlijja goes 
back to Skt. Hdridraka. 

^ According to the photolitliograidi only the upper portion of KoH i'' 
preseiA ed. 

- The true value of the sign in B, 16 seems to have been recognized 
later by Buhler himself: in liis Indiacht table iii, 39, iii, 

lie gave a (a that apparently the sign occurring in B, 16. 
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Tcvo more instance.s of the occuireiice of a hi are found 
in the iMathnra iirscriptions B, 29 (El., i. 8So, Xo. 4) 
and B, 53 (El., ii, 203, Xo. 18). In B, 29 Bidder read 
inaiiikimisya [yi] . . I read, from an 
impression, KhuIainUiii-^i/d manikara^yii dliTtii, "of the 
daughter of the jeweller Khalamitta {Khaddm itra).” The 
la is here just as di.stinct as in the word Kol 'tijato in line 1. 
In B, 53 Bidder read Sara.si/a SrumanaJcuputnif^ija Gofti- 
kasya lohikukdraka.vya, "'of the worker in metal, Gottika, 
the Siira, the .son of Sramanaka.” In my “ Epigraphical 
Xotes ” {Ind. Ant., xxxiii, p. 104 f.) I have tried to show 
by a comparison with another in.scription that tiura is the 
real name and yotfika a qualifying epithet. I have then 
connected yoftiku. with Skt. yo-dhiku, “member of a Panch.’’ 
But in that I was wrong-. The impression before me ^ 
leaves no doubt that the second letter of the word is the 
.same as the second letter of Koliydto in line 1. The 
reading yoUkasyu, therefore, is certain, though I am at 
present unable to offer an explanation of the term. 

In my opinion the la is clearly extant also in the word 
Kuhdaxyu in the in.scription of unknown origin edited by 
-Mr. Banerji in EL, x, 110, Xo. 3. The distinct hook at 
the base-line of the .second letter of that cvord makes it 
impossible to read da as done by the editor. 

The frequent occurrence of the la in the Mathura 
insci iptions proves that the common opinion that this 
.sign was Ijorrowed from the .southern alphabets can no 
longer be upheld. There is absolutely no reason why it 
should not ha\ e formed part of the Bridimi alphabet from 
the very beginning. And this is fully contirmed by the 
Asoka inscriptions. Bidder {Iiul. Pal., p. 37 ) has noticed 
that there is a modification of the da in the representative 
of Skt. diidi or dull in the fifth edict of the llelhi- 
Sivalik, Matlda, and Radhia inscriptions, and in the 
lepiesentatii e of Skt. daudadi, which elsewhere becomes 

^ The ie[)iot(iJction in the Ep. hid. is inuccurate. 
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duvadasa, in the sixth edict of the Mathia and Radhia 
inscriptions. The sign is formed by the addition of a dot 
at the loiver end of the vertical of the da. Btihler thought 
it possible that it ivas meant for la. What kept him from 
speaking with more confidence on this point was probably 
the belief that the l<t was properly restricted to Southern 
India. Now, when this opinion has proved to be erroneous, 
we may safely assert, I think, that the sign really is la. 
And there is nothing to prevent us from considering the 
sign of the Asoka inscriptions the original form from 
which the cursive forms of the Mathura inscriptions have 
been developed by changing the impracticable dot into 
a hook. 

Bvihler's statements, however, have to be modified also 
in other respects. The la is far more frequent in the 
Asoka inscriptions than was assumed by him. In the 
Radhia inscription we have clearly the la in didi (v, 3) 
and dnvulasa° (vi, 14), as stated by Btihler. But it is 
just as distinct in (’lake (v, 11). It is therefore a priori 
very likely that this word was written in the same way 
also in v, 5, and I think I can recognize, if not a dot, at 
any rate a thickening of the lower end of the vertical of 
the sign, so that here also the reading elukd is the more 
probable one. Moreover, if Skt. dvudam has become 
diivdluxa in vi. we should expect to find the la also in the 
representative of Skt. paiicadasa in v, 8 and 10. In fact, 
the la is quite distinct in pamnalaxaih in v, 8, and I am 
almost sure that in v. 10 also we have to read pamnalasdye. 
the lower end of the sign again being thickened.^ 

The state of things is the same in tlie Mathia inscription. 
Here also the la has distinctly a dot in dui'dlasa^ in vi, 1, 
and in parhnalaxdije in v, 11. In dull in v, 3, elakd 
in V, 6, and pariinalasaiii in v, 0, the letter shows the 

^ 111 the khn also we find often only a thickening of the end of tlie 
Mertical instead of tlu‘ dot, at any rate in the plate ; see e.g. the second 
nilakhitan^e, v, 11 ; pntivekhninis vi. 15, etc. 
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thickening, and only in v, 12 the pliotolitliograph would 
be rather in favour of reading echikr. But I think it (piite 
possible that here also the true reading is fhil-p. and I hope 
that Professor Hultzsch will soon clear up this point with 
the help of iinpressious. 

In the Delhi-Sivalik inscription we have distinctly dali 
in V, 4, as recognized by Biihler, and even more distinctly 
elulca in v, 8. In v, 17 elahe is more probable at any rate 
than edalce. But the representative of Skt. 'chiJa seems to 
show da : pfuii/njdustnh in v, 12 ; parhno.dasO.ye in v, 15 ; 
duvadust.d in vi, 1. 

Only three of the test-words are found in the Delhi- 
-Mirat inscription. In v, 11 the reading elake is absolutely 
certain, but in v, 5 we have pariinadamiii, and in v. 9 
probably iKiriinada^dijc. In the Allahabad inscription 
only dudl is found in v, 21, probably with the da, be.side.s 
pamcadasarh, which has preserved here the original 
dental. None of the words occur in the preserved portion 
of the RampCirva inscription. 

There may be some more in.stances of a la in the Asoka 
inscriptions, but the reproductions available are not 
.sufficient to decide this point. In the Jaugada inscription 
ii, 6, e.g., Buhler read Coda Puiiidiya, but to judge from 
the plate there is a considerable diti’erence in the .shape 
of the two signs .supposed to be da, and I should not feel 
surprised if the first one on clo.ser inspection should turn 
out to be la. 

The question of the la., of course, is not merely a 
palmographical one. If the sign occurs in the pillar 
edicts of Asoka and in the ilathura inscriptions, we may 
safely conclude that the sound also existed in the Old- 
Ardhamagadhi and in the Old-Prakrit dialect of Mathura. 
This is in perfect harmony with certain facts in the 
language of the recently discovered Buddhist dramas.^ 

* Brmhttiicki huddhistischer Dranten, Preuss. Turf.aii-E.'cpeditionen. 
Kleinere San.skrit-Texte, Heft i. 
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Here we find la in duUma° and luvalX (Hag. 8), AYhich 
are Old-Sauraseni, and in ( 2 )a)vi'uldlirii (frag. 62), whicli 
probably belongs to the same dialect. Moreover, the la 
is the regular representative of da between vowels in Pali, 
and it thus appears that it formed part of the consonantal 
systems of most of the Old-Prakrit dialects. I think it 
can be shown that in Sanskrit, also, the la was far 
more widely used than is commonly supposed, and that 
in several eases the neglect of the evidence furnished 
by the inscriptions has led to wrong etjunologies. But 
a discussion of this question lies outside the scope of the 
present paper. 
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THE 256 NIGHTS OF ASOKA 

By J. F. fleet. I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

yX an article entitled “ Vyutliena '25(5 published in 
the Jourrml Asiatiqiie, 1911, part 1. pp. 119-26. 
31. Sylvain Levi ha.s reopened tlie subject of that record 
of AsOka which we have, in various recensions, at 
Sahasraiu, Kupnath, and Bairat in Xorthern India, and 
at tlie Brahmagiri hill, Siddapura, and the Jattihga- 
Raniesvara hill in Mysore. He has taken us another 
step towards the right understanding of the record, by 
showing that the words niisu and <irnim, Yvhich stand in 
one of the opening elause.s, cannot mean mriAid, ‘ in vain, 
wrongly’, and (i.mriAnj., ''not in vain, not wrongly’, and 
do not represent the ablatives of mi^ha, ‘ false appearance, 
fraud, deceit’, and its converse aiainlio, but stand for 
mimT and omiml, Pali forms of the Sanskrit nominatives 
plural mih'oh. ' mixed ’, and <i mi ^rdh A not mixed’. But 
we cannot agree with liim in taking the word deva in 
the same clause as denoting ‘ kings ’ ; in a record of 
Asbka deva can only mean ‘ a god Nor can we agree 
with him in his interpretation of the geneial purport of 
the record. 

Our reasons for ditfering from 31. Levi will be made 
clear farther on. where I shall show the real meaning of 
the crucial word which gives the solution of a jjroblem 
which has perplexed us for more than thirty years. It 
is necessarj' to notice first a proposal which he has made 
for explaining why the number of nights mentioned in 
this record in connexion with Asuka is exactly 256. His 
case on this point is as follows. 


Compare Professor Hiiltzsoh's remarks, p. 1114 below. 
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The Buddhists divided their year into three seasons, 
eac-h consistine- of four montlis : Heuianta, the cold season 
Grishina, the hot weather ; and Var'^ha, tlie rains. And 
their canon prescribed that the fully admitted members 
of their Order, the monks and nuns, .should spend three 
out of the four months of the rainy season under .shelter 
in a .settled abode : iillini^ out the rest of the year by 
wandering about the country, without any fixed re.siclence, 
supporting them.sclve.s by collecting alms. 

M. Levi has laid down (loc. cit., p. 120) that the 
Buddhists, less concerned than tlie Brahmans with 
astronomical exactitude, liad preserved an ancient year 
of 360 daj’s, divided into 12 montlis each consisting of 
30 days and subdivided into two half-months each of 
15 days. He has adduced two statements as proof 
of this. He has cited a Buddhist tale, the Sardiilakarna- 
vadana, not unjustly described by liim as '‘an encyclopajdia 
of Buddhist science", as .vuniniing up the calendar by 
.saying that '• 30 days and nights make one month : 
12 months make one year ’. And he has cited (p. 121) 
a work entitled Kalakalasutra, characterized by him as 
a “ veritable religious calendar ”, in respect of which he 
tells us that it names the three seasons as “ winter, .spring, 
and summer ’ (s/c): that it defines them as each compri.sing 
eight qiiinzdiiies. which term has been used by him here 
as denoting a period of fifteen days 0 and that it takes 
the quinciihif, the half-month, as its unit of time. He 
has reminded us that it is in fact the half-month which 
regulates the life of a monk. He has observed that, 
measured in this unit, the 25G nijihts of Atioka give 
exactly 17 elapsed half-months and so account for all but 
one, the last, of the 18 lialf-nionths wlncli were to be spent 
in the wandering mendicant life. He lias understood our 

^ In accordance, of course, with its literal meaning, ‘a fifteen apart 
from its conventional use to denote a fortnight, a period of fourteen days 
and nights. 
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record as teaching that everyone, high or low, must adopt 
that life if he wished to attain heaven. And he has taken 
it as showing that AsOka, in mentioning to his subjects his 
256 vivdsus or ‘"nights which he had spent away from 
home” (see p. 119), was pointing out to them that he 
was onl^’ preaching what he himself practised ; he was 
conveying to them that he himself had led the wandering 
mendicant life of a monk for seventeen out of the eighteen 
pre.scribed half-months ; and he addressed them at the 
beginning of the last half-month, without waiting till the 
completion of the full term, becatise he wished to speak to 
them in the actual character of a wandering monk, before 
the arrival of the time when he would return to his fixed 
place of abode, where, without doubt, M. Levi has said, the 
secular life would receive him again. 

This proposal, advanced by il. Levi, naturalh’ commands 
attention. But, well as it may lead, it does not stand 
examination. 

There is no question about the existence in India of an 
ancient year of 360 days, divided into 12 months each of 
30 days. It is well established. It was a Brahmanical 
sacriticial year, known as the mvnna year, from sii, ‘to 
press out the Soma-juice for libations in making sacrifices’. 
It was not a lunar year : because no lunar period is 
measured by 360 days. It was, therefore, either a purely 
artiticial year or a \ ery vague solar year.^ And in either 
case it appears to have been bound to the course of the 
seasons, somewhat I'oughly, by the intercalation of an 
additional month of 30 days in every fifth year, or of 
a period of 35 or 36 daj’S in every sixth year. 

’ It is ill fact (letiiieil in tlie Xuluinisutra as a sidereal solar year, 
based on an understanding that the sun travels through each of the 
"27 nnkdialrai or divisions of the ecliptic in IdJ days; but ive may 
fairly conjecture that this definition, which is of course not correct, is 
only an r-.r po^f /(irfo exjihinatioii. For my reference to the Xidanasutra 
I am indelited to an article by Mr. R. Shamasastry, which I have seen 
in manuscript, on the geneial subject of the Vedic calendar. 


.IR.IS. Hill. 


71 
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This ancient year of o60 days has by no means died 
out even yet. It is treated in the a.stronoinical hooks; 
it is used in tlie astrology for the purpose of determining 
the “lord of the year ’’ and the "'lords of the months’:' 
it is probably still used to regulate Yedie sacritices : and 
it has given its name to the civil day, — the day running 
from sunrise to sunrise, — which is known both as the 
mvana day and as hhu-dimm, ‘the earth-dat-, the 
terrestrial day But it was a Brahmanical .sacriticial 
year. And, even if it was ever used as a praccical 
reckoning for other purposes and as a calendar year, 
which we may well question,- the books and the inscriptions 
make the point abundantly clear that, from before the 
time of AsOka, the calendar year of all sect.s and classes, 
used for general purposes both religious and civil, was 
the synodic lunar year. 

It is the lunar half-month, the period technically known 
as the paksha, which regulated the life of the Buddhist 
monks. And the Kalakalasutra, if it speaks of this 
period as a period of 15 days, only says what might be 
expected, though the statement is not exactly accurate.-" 
The synodic lunar year of the times with which we 
are concerned contained 18 pn /,■,?//«.« of 15 days against 
6 paJcshas of 14 days, — the proportion rising to 20 
against 6 in the year with the intercalated month ; with 
the result, in any term of years, of a great preponderance 
of pakshuv measuring 15 days, which is, indeed, the case 
in the later calendar also, in which the puksha may 

' In this case without any rectification by intercalation. 

Even apart from the sjtecial natme of the sclmna year, there is 
a great difference in calendrical value between (1) a year of 3(i0da\s 
adjusted annually by an addition of five or .six days at the end of it, a•^ 
w-a.s done by the Egyptians, and (2) a year of 360 days in which any 
rectification was deterred for at least five yeais, when the error had 
amounted to not le-^s than an entire month. 

M. Levi tells me that the Kalakalasutra is known only in a Chinese 
translation, and that the expression rendered hv liim bv ntiinzaine is 

10 + 5 days 
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consist of 14, la, or 16, or occasionally of even only 13, 
days. It would be onlj* natural to define a palcsha for 
general purposes as a period of 15 days: and it is in fact 
so defined in the Kautiliya-Arthasastra : but there would 
be no intention of implying, and no one conversant with 
the calendar would infer, that a term of n 2 }akshas would 
measure 15?i days. 

The statement in the Sardidakarnavadana, that “30 day- 
and-nights are one month: 12 months are a year”,- is 
neither peculiarlj- Buddhist nor exclusively aucient : it 
runs through the later books also. In the work which 
we are citing, it is made in the course of a long and 
interesting passage which treats of the nalcshatras, the 
the length of the daytime and the night at 
different times of the year, the divisions of time, the 
measures of distance, and various other connected topics.® 
It is found twice : first in a table of the divisions of time 
from the tatksliana up to tlie year (beyond which this 
work does not go) ; and again in another table which 
gives them from the niimesha up to the year." The 
statement is a purely ash’onomical definition. It is 

^ Ed. Shamasastry, p. lOS : — Paiichadasraboriitrah paksliah | . . . . 
dvipaksho masah | 

“ The words are : — Trini«ad zahoratranvreko masah | dvadasa masalf 
saihvatsarah. 

See the Divyavadana, ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 63S ff. The Sardula- 
kariiavadana was translated into Chinese in the first half of the third 
century, a.d. : see M. Levi, loc. cit,, p. 120; and Cowell and Neil, 
op. cit., pp. 055-0. ^ye ^ant very much to know exactly how much ot 
the text of the a.stronomical, etc., part of the work, as we have it in 
Sanskrit, stands in the Chinese translation ; and any Chinese scholar 
who would enlighten us on tins point would confer a great favour on all 
who are interested in the Hindu chronography and astronomy. 

^ Op. cit, 044, lines 0-13. From the details that are given, the 
tafh-^hruia of the Hiirdulakarnavadana works out to of a second. 

’’ Op. cit., ]). 045, lines 3-0. The value of the ‘ a twinkling 

varies according to ditlcrent authorities: here it "works out to -//o' of 
a second. Another table (op. cit., 044, lines 20-2) gives the divisions 
from the ak!>hinimi}^hn, ‘the twinkling of an eye', up to the mithfoia 
(48 minutes) : here the works out to of a second. 
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correct for both the solar year and the lunar year treated 
astronomically^ But it does not apidy to either of them 
as a calendar year : nor does it set up a calendar year of 
360 days : it has no more hearing on the calendar than 
has our legal definition of the lunar inonth as a period of 

28 daj’S,- or our customary rendering of the term palislui 
by ‘ fortnight 

In the period to which our record belongs, the calendar 
year, the synodic lunar year, was treated as alwat’s 
measurino- 354 days as consisting of twelve months, and 
384 daj’s when an extra month was intercalated.® To the 
intercalated month there were always assigned 30 days. 
The other montlis were arranged to consi.st of 30 and 

29 days alternately : and tliere were assigned only 

14 day.s to the third and .seventh pahhas of each of tlie 
three seasons of four month.s. It i.s thus easily reckoned 
that 17 or half-months measured not 255 but 

only 251 daj^s, or perhaps 252 days in a year of tliirteen 
months. And so the particular signiticance attached 

’ In the earlier Hindu astronomy the solar year measured 301) 
civil days ; in the later astronomy it mea.suren Stio'do .such days + x 
(a small traction which varies according to the particular authority). 
In both cases it tias divideil astronomically into Id equal parts (mean 
solar months, the use of which e.xisted in India long before the intro- 
duction of the signs ot the zodiac) e.acli =— or ~ /|.g match 

^ 1*2 12 
the division of the ecliptic into 3G0 degree^, 'which, again, was in use 
long before tlie introduction of the sign'') into 360 equal parts (mean 

. • 1 1 1 V , 3W -i- .r 

a.stronoinical solar nay<i-) each -- -:7. or . — ~ 

' d(>0 UbO 

In the lunar reckoning the unit is the mean s\ nodic lunar montli : 
this was taken at 29'ol6I*2 . . . mean ci\il days in the earlier astronomy : 
in the later astronomy it measures 20'o30oS such days + y (a very 
small fraction which vanes according to the particular authority). In 
either case, the astronomical lunar year measures 12 of these units ; 
and the unit i-i divided into 30 equal parts or mean lunar days, 
technically called {the tiflii is the time in wliich the moon in her 

monthly course increases her distance from the snn round the circle by 
twelve degrees). 

Bhidcsfouf: ti Comm^nfftries, 23rd ed., vol. 2 (18.'54), p. 178. 

In the present calendar, which is regulated by true instead of mean 
or uniform time, the lunar year of twelve months consists of 354 or 355 
day^, and the year of thirteen months consists of 383, 384, or 385 days. 
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by M. Levi to the mention of the 256 nights — namely, 
that Asoka selected as the occasion of his addi’ess the 
beginning of the last subdivision of his absence from 
home on tour as a monk — does not exist. The number 
could not be explained from any such point of view, even 
with the solar year ; this year was treated as always 
consisting of 366 days and 17 half-months in it would 
be 259 or 260 days. 


It has been neeessaiy to say this much in order to bring 
out the point that the specification of 256 nights in con- 
nexion with this pronouncement of Asoka has no relation 
to the calendar : the 256 nights do not mark any division 
or total of subdivisions of the year, either lunar or solar. 
But it could hardly be denied that it has some very 
particular significance : otherwise, why should use have 
been made of an expression which conveys no definite 
idea as to an exact period without some kind of a mental 
calculation, instead of the plain words “ somewhat more 
than eight and a half months ” ? 

The real significance of the 256 nights is found in an 
interesting coincidence the nature of which I have pointed 
out on previous occasions.' The coincidence exists, un- 
changed. But we have to note some corrections in the 
literal interpretation of the record and the chronological 
application of it. We must take the matter step by 
step ; and I must recapitulate some things already said 
in previous papers : but I will do so as briefly as is 
practicable. - 


' See iny article entitled “The Last Words of Asoka ” in this Journal, 
1909. 981 if., and iny note hearing the same title in 1910. 1301 ff. 

" In order to avoid the necessity for several notes, I may say here 
that anything previously advanced by me which is distinctly opposed to 
anything said here is to be treated as cancelled. 
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The topic of the record is panil'rarivi, ‘energy, exertion, 
zeal, diligence’ in the study and piactice of morality and 
religion.^ And the pronouncement of AsOka begins thu.s:- — 

“ Thus saith Devanaihpiya : — ( TliPn; are) two and a half 
years and somewhat more, during which I, who am an 
Upasaka, did not display much zeal for one year. But 
{there is) one year, with the balance (of tlmt period), 
during which I, who have betaken my.self to the Samgha. 
have displayed much zeal : and during this time gods 
and men, who had not (previously) mixed in Jambudipa, 
have now been made mixed. For tliis is a result of zeal : 
and it is not to be reached by high rank (alone) : for even 
the great heaven may be attained by a lowly person who 
di.splays zeal.” 

The first point to be noted is that Asoka. when he made 
this pronouncement, was an Ujtasaka, a lay-worshipper ; 
that is, an ordinary secular adherent of some sect, 
not belonging to the clerical class of it.'' A Buddhist 

^ See iiiy remarks in tins .Journal. 1909. OSOff. *. and compare Professor 
Hultzseh. pj). lll.t-lO below. 

- e ha\e six texts of the record: they represent two it not thiee 
recensions of it : and thev have to he used to supplement and explain 
each other. Our chief guides are the texts at Sahasram, Pa'ipnfith. and 
the Brahmagiri hill, and after them the Siddapura text : the Bairitt text 
is much damaged ; and the .Tauiuga-Kainesvara text is quite fragmentarv. 
On the comparative merits of the published reproductions of the 
Brahmagiri text, which is in some respects the most important of them 
all, see my remarks in thi.s Journal. 190.S. S1.3, note -2. and 1909. 1012. 

For the Riipnath text, reference may be made to tlii- Journal, 1909. 
lOl.J : but the reading given by me there may be susceptible of improve- 
ment in a few minor details. 

As regards the translation of the opening clauses, the words “for one 
year are supplied by the Brahmagiri and Siddfipiira texts. On that 
point and on the use of biimi, ‘I am', see Professor Hultzseh in this 
.Journal, 1910. 14o. For the ]ia.ssage about tlie gods, men. and .Jambudipa, 
see hi.s note, p. 1114 below, and some lemarks on it by Mr. Laddu. 

There is a question as to whether the Tlripnath text descriiies him 
as a Savaka, SiTivaka, a disciple, rather than as an Upasaka : see tins 
.Journal, 1909. 1011. But the xvord is marked so clearly as itjiaxake in 
the Sahasram, Bairat, and Siddapura text.s, that I think that we must 
take it to have been used in the other texts also. The detail, however, 
is immaterial : the point is that AsOka w'as not a monk. 
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Upasaka was one who had pronounced the formula : — 

I take my refuge in the Bhagavat (Buddha), and 
in the Dhamma (the Faith), and in the Samgha (the 
Order).” ^ And he was one who had not relinquished the 
liousehold life ; in the sense that he had not become 
entitled, as a fully admitted monk, to lead the wandering 
mendicant life, nor, apparently, to wear the yellow robe. 
At the same time it is highly YU'obable that Asoka, in the 
circum.stances in which (as we shall see) he was living, 
assumed the garb of the sect to which he had attached 
himself : and that would account for the statement of 
I-tsing about an image of Asoka dressed as a Buddhist 
monk.- 

The record does not actually state the sect to which 
Asoka had attached himself as an Uphsaka : nor does it 
name the Samgha, the Order, to which ho had betaken 
himself. But the clue is furnished by the Bhabra edict. 
Asoka, addressing a Saingha which is plainly the Buddhist 
Samgha, there .says: — “Ye know, Sirs I, how great are 
my reverence and favour towards Buddha, the Dhamma, 
and the Saingha : everything. Sirs!, that was said by the 
Ble.ssed Buddha was truly well said: and that, Six-sl, 
which would appear to me {to he rffevred to hi/ the icoi'ds 
of scrqit are): ‘Thus the true religion will be of long 
duration,’ — that I feel bound to declare.” ® And the edict 
goes on to mention by name certain texts, unmistakably 
Buddhist, which the king commends to the monks and 
nuns for con.stant .study by them. 

Asoka, then, at the time when he made the pro- 
nouncement embodied in our record, was an Upasaka, 
a lay-worshipper, of the Buddhist faith. In view of this, 
the reference to gods. men. and Jambudipa, is perhaps to 
be explained as a confession of belief in the tenet that the 

^ See this Journal, 1909. 10l‘2. 

- Takakusu, Ihcords of (h*^ Ihiif/ion, p. 78. 

^ See thifs Journal, 190S. 494 ; and Professor Hult/.sch in 1909. 728. 
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Buddhas come down from the cele>ti:il city Tu>liitapiua. 
and become incarnate, not in any of tlie other three 
continents, but in Jambudvipa. India ; and. tve may add. 
in tlie Iladhyade^a. the iMiddle Country, but in any 
particular city thereof according to individual clioice.^ Or 
there is perhaps an allusion to a habit tvhich the Buddhist 
gods had — particularly the gods of the Tu.shita and 
Tra 3 'astiiriisa heaven.s — of coming down to the earth 
and mingling freelv with mankind.- Or, again, Asoka 
maj”^ have meant to ,sav that Iw his zeal he had made 
Jambudvipa an ideal Buddha-countiy, in which there was 
no practical difference between gods and men.® Po.ssibh', 

' See the Nidfiiiakatha. in tlie Jntaka. ed. Fausboll, vol. i. pp. 47, 4i1. 
line 3 flf. 

“ Sometime.s they were sent as niessengeis, in fact as ‘’angels" : for 
instance, a sculpture at the Bhaiaut Stupa bears the label ; — Arhad- 
gupta, a son of the gods, having descended, announce.? to the great 
a.ssembly the {ajiproachinij) conception of the Blessed One : " .see Ind. 
Ant., vol. ’21, p. 233, No. 80. Again, the nymphs of the Trayastririisa 
heaven «ere sometimes sent to tempt ascetics: see, e.g., the story of 
Alambusa and Isisihga, .Jataka, No. 5’23. And, when Dutthagamani of 
Ceylon lay dying, a god came from each of si.x heavens, with a chariot, 
seeking to induce the king to repair to his own abode ; ilahavariisa, 
ed. Geiger, 32, 63 f ; Tumour's tran.slatioii, p. 198. 

In connexion with the Trayastriiii.sa gods, the following passage seems 
interesting : ilahaparinihhanasutta, tins .Journal, 1875, p. 70f. ; trans- 
lation, SBE, vol. 11, p. 31 f. When Buddha had arrived at Vaisiili on 
his last journey, the Lichchliavis came out to greet him, riding in 
magnificent vehicles and arrayed in various clothes and ornaments. 
Seeing them, Buddha said to the monks who were with him ; — 
“O brethren!, such of you as liave never .seen tlie Tilvatiriisa gods, 
gaze upon this company' of the Liclichhavis, behold this company’ of 
the Lichchliavis, compare this company of the Lichchhavis, even a.s 
a company of the Tavatiriisa gods !" 

The Buddhist books frequently mention dira-mnnn%m-h'iho, “ the 
world of gods and men ”, and pttjCt sa-dera.maiitf.md, “ the population of 
gods and men”: see, e.g.. Maliaparinihlianasutta, this Journal, 1876, 
p. 232 ; and Suttanipata, pp. 14, 32, 48, 100, and verses 1047, 1063. 

® This is a detail in the description of Sukhavatl. the Land of Bliss, 
the abode of a former Buddha, AiiiitaOha, whicli is sketched as an ideal 
Buddha-country' in the larger Sukhavativyuha : SBE, vol. 49, part 2, 
P* • " And in tliat world there i.s no difference lietween gods and 

men, except when they are spoken of in ordinary' and imperfect parlance 
as gods and men : ’ compare pp. 12, 62. This work belongs, of course. 
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however, some text may be found hereafter, giving 
a quite specific explanation. 


The next point is that, since AsOka was a declared 
Buddhist when he made the pronouncement embodied in 
this record, the record belongs to quite a late stage in his 
career. 

We know from the 13th rock-edict that Asoka's 
thoughts were first directed towards the culti\ation of 
dharma, dhamma. moralitv in jreneral and the dutv 
of a good king, by the miseries that attended the war 
by which, in the ninth year after his anointment to 
the sovereignty, the Kalihga countries were added to 
liis dominions. But the 7th pillar-edict, framed in the 
twenty-eighth year, shows that he was then still treating 
all the various sects with the impartial tolei’ation and 
encouragement which furnish the special topic of the 
12th rock-edict; and that, even if he had then begun 
to have any leaning towards the Buddhists in particular,^ 
he had at least not yet identified himself with them. 
Our record therefore dates from at any rate not earlier 
than the twenty-eighth year. 

Against this position, arguments have been based on 
a passage in the 8th rock-edict which saj’s ; — ‘‘ In time.s 
gone by, the kings went forth on pleasure-tours, on which 
there were hunting and other similar amusements : this 

to the Mahayaiia school : hut the idea may well have been an early one. 
The term used ill the work for a “Buddha-country” is Bnddhn-ksketra. 
The text, Anecdota Oxoniensia, 1883, p. 42, of the passage quoted above 
in translation, runs : — Na cha tatra lokadhatau devanarii va manush- 
yanaiii va nanatvam = astyzanyatra sam^Titi-vyavaharena deva-manush- 
yav =iti sariikhyaih gachchhanti. 

^ The possibility is suggestefl by the occurrence of the word samgha in 
this edict for the first time: but there is nothing really definite in it : 
see this Journal, 1908. 493, note. I think, however, that there are 
extraneous indications that Asoka did favour the Buddhists from a fairly 
early time. 
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king Devanariipiya-Pij’adassi. Ijeing toii-years-aiiointed. 
went to s(iy)thvd}i I : therefore {thfre uoic) tliis tonringf 
for dJinTiima. ' ^ 

The argument, based on the use of the term saiiihodJn . 

■ true or perfect knowledge is tliat this passage, taken 
with that in the 13th rock-edict, sliow.s that AsOka felt 
a preliminary call to Buddhism in the ninth year after 
his anointment to the .sovereigntv, and was detinitelv 
converted to that faith in the eleventh year. But there 
i.s really nothing in it. The use of the term ^ahihodJii 
is not in any \vay peculiarly Buddhist.- There was also 
a Jain samhodhi? There was general miiihodhi too.'* 
And the pa.s.sagc means simply that AsOka had then, in 
the eleventh year, realized fully the propriett’ of cultivating 
dlioinma, and of adopting the course indicated by the 
subsequent context of the j)as.sage, which explains the 
nature of the said dharnmcydfd or touring for dhamma : 
it says : — “ On this touring for dJunnmo this is what takes 
place: the interviewing of Bamhanas (Brahmans) and 
Samanas, and the making of gifts to them : the inter- 
viewing of Elders, and the di.stribution of gold to theln ; 
the interviewing of the people of the country-side; the 
inculcation of dliamma : and the making of inr|uiries 
about dh<rnim<i. ' 


As has been indicated above, the topic of our record 
is the inculcation of zeal, energy, or diligence in the study 

^ For thu text ot this juissago accorthiig to tlie (^itnar ver«'ioii. 
reference may be made to this Journal, IhOS. 4SS ; 1007. My 

suggestion, made on tlie latter occasion, that .''fnhfo denotes Buddha 
as ‘'the Tranquil One” aixl that in tlie ^^OIds nyCnja Mimhodhiik 

we have a metrical (luotation, is cancelled (see note 2 on p. 1097 above). 

“ It is not even the only Buddhist term : hodhi and hodha were used in 
just the same sen^e. 

I need hardly do more than point to the fact tliat Buddha and 
Sahdmddlia were appellatioiih of the Jam Tirthaiiikara« : see, e.g., the 
Kalpasutra, ed. Jacobi, 10, 1-23. 

^ See this .Journal. 190S. -4-S9. 
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and practice of religion, as the means whereby even the 
humblest person might attain heaven. The record does 
not inculcate a general adoption of the wandering 
mendicant life. It does not even mention that life. But 
it does recommend the practising of something which it 
calls vivdsa: Asoka says: — “And by this same token, 
as long as j’our food la.sts you should make vivdsa 
everywhere.” ^ And the postscript added to the record by 
the persons who drafted it refers to Asoka himself as 
having made vivdsa when he uttered his pronouncement. 
We have to determine next what this vivasu was. 

The passages which mention Asoka as having made 
I'ii'dsa use a verb vivas, and present the past participle 
in ta in the Pali forms vividha, vnutha, vyU.ilai ; the verbal 
noun vivdsa. : and the participial form vividha used in the 
neuter in the .sense of vivdsa. They run thus: — 

Sahasram : — lyaiii cha savtine vivuthena du\ e saparitna 
lati-satii vivutha ti 200 50 6. 

“And this address (yvas dcliivvetl ov coutjtusvd) by him 

^ When I ^\ent out to India (in ISOTh one oi the liist sights ^hown 
to me was that of a man. reported to me to liave been a wealthy 
merchant,, who had Mithdrawn from the world to >pend his remaining 
in tlie jjractice of religion. He was living m the upper part of 
a small edifice of laterite bricks and chuuam, or some such materials, 
about seven feet high, on the fore-'hore at Bombay. The edihce consisted 
of a pedestal supjioitmg a small square cell in ^\hleh there wars just room 
enough for him to sit crouched, with his knees dn^Mi up to his chin. 
Three sides of tins cell were built in : and he sat w ith his face away 
from the fourth side, over which there hung a screen which could be 
lifted up so as to see him and touch Ins hack. And he remained there 
all through the daytime, engaged in meilitution ; coming out for a short 
time at night to eat whatever food might have been placed for him 
on the ground near his cell. How long he lived thus before the end 
came. I do not know. 

I do not suggest that this stylo of life was adopted by Asoka or by 
any ])eople following his injunction'^. But it is obvious that anyone 
applying himself to the rirO^^n (e\])luined faither on) which Asoka 
recommended, could not work to supptnt himself, but must depend 
on \oluntary contributions : and that his r/n7sef, or his life, must come 
to an end with any failure of supplies. We must, I think, take 
dhCilef = dhCirah, in it-« most customary sense, ‘food'. 
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(Devanaiiipij’a) who made I'lvam: tlie virutJias (were) 
two hundred and fifty-six niglits (and in figure^) 256. ’ 
Eupuath: — Yyutheiia savane kate 200 50 6 sata vi\ asa 
ta ( for ti or II).- 

“(This) addre.ss was compo.sed by him wlio made 
vivcisa: the vivdsas (icere) 256.’ 

Brahmagiri ; — lyaiii clia savane savapite vyuthena 
200 50 6. 

“And this address was delivered by him who made 
vivdsa 256.” 

The words vivdsa, vividha, etc., are understood to be 
formed from vi -f vas, ‘ to dwell and have been applied 
by Dr. Thomas as meaning that A.soka was travelling 
about on a religious tour by way of a contrast M'ith the 
pleasure-tours of his predecessors ; by M. Levi as meaning 
that he was making the nine-months tour as a wandering 
mendicant monk ; and by me as meaning that he was 
living away from home in religious retirement. But 
there is a little difficulty which has been overlooked. 

The Sahasram text tells us distinctly that the vivdsas 
of A^dka were “ 256 nights ” : it uses, as Dr. Thomas 
showed, the word Idti, = rdtri, ‘a night’. And it is 
easy for us, with that text before us, to know that 
nights are intended, though they are not mentioned, in 
the other texts also. But persons reading those other 
texts had no such guide : the Sahasram version was not 
available to them. There is nothing on the surface in 
those texts to show what the number 256 was intended 

' Tliis name, an appellation of Asoka, is to be supplied in each te.xt, 
from the opening clause of the pronouncement. 

- The word mta for gata = satani may be regarded as more or less 
redundant: by literal translation the text would mean “256 hundreds*’. 
But this usage is a frequent one in at any rate the later records : we 
have a pointed analogy in the Torkh^le record of a.d. 813, in snihvatsara- 
kttdni 735 j for sariimtaarCih '733 : see Kpi. Ind,, vol. 3, p. 54, text line 2. 

Regarding the pos.sibilitx* that the final ta may be a mark of punctuation, 
see this Journal, 1909. 1004. 
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to denote. It might suggest daj-s ; it might suggest 
years : or, with vivas taken in any way in the idea of 
■ to travel ’ or ‘ to dwell away from home it might quite 
reasonably suggest yojanas or some other measure of 
distance. In short, the Rhpnath and Brahmagiri texts 
are, on the surface, so wanting in particularization that 
it is not surprising, on the whole, that Dr. Thomas, who 
first broached the idea of a nine-months tour but had 
not at that time recognized the word lati, ‘nights’, 
interpreted the record as saying that Asoka, in the 
course of a missionary or propagandist tour of that 
duration, made “ 256 changes of abode 

There must, in fact, be something inherent in the 
meaning of the terms civdsu, vivutha, etc., as used in this 
record, to give at once the required indication of nights 
to readers of the Rupnath, Brahmagiri, and similar texts. 
And we find the explanation in a line of a Buddhist 
verse which I quoted in a discussion of this record 
some years ago, but have recalled only recently. When 
the aged Pihgiva, having learnt from Buddha “the wav 
to the other shore ”, had returned to his own preceptor, 
Bavari, the latter asked him how he could endure to 
stay awaj’ from Buddha. Pihgiya replied : — “ I am not 
away from him, even for a moment;” and added — 

Passami naiii manasa chakkhuna, va 
rattindivahi brahmana appamatto I 
namassamano vivasemi rattiih 
ten = eva mahhami a\ ippavasaih II 

Following Dr. Fausbdil, I took the third line of this 
verse as using the causal of vl + vas, ‘ to dwell ’, in 

^ Ind. Aiif., 1008, p. *2'2. Subsetiuently, in his; iiuicle ‘'Les Vivasrili 
(VAsoka " in the Joiintfil A'iiafiquf^, 1910, part 1. pp. 507-22, he showed 
us that we have the word hlft, 'nights', in the 8ahasram text: and 
on this occasion he corrected his rendering into ‘'250 days passed by 
Asoka away from his home *' in the course of a religious tour. 

" Suttanipfita, ed. Fausboll. p. 2US, verse 1142. 
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the sense ‘to cause to pass away', and as meaning 
‘ worshipping I spend ti)e niglit ' Proi'essor Kielliorn. 
liowever, pointed out tliat tlie line uses the causal of 
ri + ‘to shine', and that the words n>ean^“ wor- 
shipping I cau.se the nigdit to grow light ". or in other 
terms '■ I woiship the wliole night, until the night grows 
light (i.e. till daybreak)'".'- But the sense remains the 
same ; and we may render the ver.se thus ; — 

“ With diligence. O Brahman !. ni'dit and dav, 

I see him in my mind, a.s with an eye; 

Adoring him I sjjend tlie livelong night ; 

And so. methinks. I do not leave his side I " 

This u.se of ci + ro.s supjjlies at once what seems to be 
Avaiitiug in the Rupnath and Bralnnagiri texts. We see 
noAV that, a.s used in this pa.ssagc. and vivutha as 

a noun, mean in thenrsidves, Avithout the accompaniment 
of any word for ■ night ', '.spending a night in Avorship’; 
or putting it conversely, thej' mean ‘ a night spent in 
AA'orshijA ’ ; and the jAarticiple vyufha, vijutha, 

as an adjectiAe, means ‘one Avho has spent a night in 
AA'orship And Ave can noAV translate the three texts: — 

Sahasram : — “ And tins addre.s.s (vxik delivered or 
composed) by him (Devanampiya)'* Avho sjjcnt nights in 
Avorship : (h ts) nights spent in worship (ivere) tAvo hundred 
and fifty-six nights {o.iid in fiijtires) 256. ’ 

Rupnath : — “ ( Tins) address Avas composed by him Avho 
.spent nights in Avor.ship ; {hm) nights .spent in AVorship 
{a-ere) 256.” 

‘ This Journal. 1904. gO. 

“ Ibid., 3H4. 

■' Dr. FiiusboU's tran'latioii. SBE.. vol. lu. ]iart '2. j). 201, verse 19 
(1141). runs: — ‘‘I .see him in my mind and Mith m\' eye, vigilant, 

0 Brahmaiia, night and day : worshipping I spend the nigl'it, therefore 

1 think I flo not stay away from him. ’ The word translated b\' 
• vigilant is rtinjaineirlr, ; hut it is customary to render appumada b\' 
‘diligence . Alter chriXlchnuil the text has ivi, = ini : not dm. 

‘ See note 1 on p, 1104 above. 
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Bralimagiri : — “ And this addi’ess was delivered by him 
wlio spent 256 nights in worship.” 


This meaning of the crucial terms 7;ivas<i, vivutlia, etc., 
puts matters in a clear light. It goes far towards 
explaining why this period in Asoka's career was not 
stated in months, though it amounted to somewhat more 
tlian eight months and a half. And it di.smisses the idea 
that the record speaks of AsOka as travelling, either as 
a monk leading the wandering mendicant life, or as a 
king conducting a propagandist campaign or making 
a clhammayCitd, a state progress for the general purposes 
of morality and religion. 

So far, then, the position is that, when Asoka at some 
time quite late in his career made the pronouncement 
embodied in this record, he had spent 256 nights in 
worship as a Buddhist Upasaka or lay-worshipper. But 
it is still to be made clear why the number of the nights 
mentioned as having been so spent by him is precisely 256, 
and, in fact, why this period, 'running to so long a time, 
was stated in nights at all. And we have still to get 
round the difficulty that no ancient Indian king could 
adopt even sucli a course as that, and continue to hold the 
reins of government in his hands or hope to recover his 
throne again if he had temporarily absented himself from 
his duties, any more than he could live or even pose as 
a wandering monk for eight and a half months without 
losing his sovereignty. We must note some more points 
before we can understand the case fully. 


Not only was Asoka's address pidilished at places in his 
own dominions, but also it was sent out to foreign parts 
and published there. This was done in accordance with 
a wish expressed by him in the addres.s itself ; — Aihta pi 
cha janaihtu ; “ and let the very ends know it ! : ” or. as 
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Professor Hnltzscli has preferred to say : — And let even 
(my) neiulibours know it ! " ^ 

It Avas thus sent to a place named Isila in the northern 
part of the territory now known as iMj-sore, where it was 
incised on rocks at the Brahmao;iri hill, at Siddapura, and 
at the Jattinga-Rainesvara hill.- It was sent there by the 
high officers of a province in Asoka's dominions, and was 
intended, no doubt, for the special information of a 
Buddhist settlement located at or near Isila : and the 
officials who sent it naturally transmitted it, if only as 
a matter of courtesy, through the local officials of the 
State in whose territory that place was situated. This we 
learn from a preamble attached to the Mysore text.s. Avhich 
says:® — “From Suvannagiri, in the name of the Prince 
and the High Mini.sters, the High Ministers at Isila are to 
be asked whether they are in good health, and are to be 
thus informed : ’’ and so it introduces the address itself, 
which begins ; — “ Devanariipiya i.s.sues a precept.” 

We can hardly doubt that the Suvannagiri thus 
mentioned as the place whence the addi'ess was sent out 
was also the place where it had been delivered, and was in 
fact the place where Asoka had passed the whole of the 
256 nights spent in rvorship. And it is easily located. 
It is one of the hills, still known as Suvarnairiri, Souao-iri, 
surrounding the ancient city Girivraja just below Rajagriha, 
Rajgir, in the Patna District, Behar, in almost the \ eiy 
heart of Asoka's dominions.^ 

For the rest, in this connexion, if AsOka was alive and 
reigning when the communication was sent to Isila, it is 
surely strange that it was .sent in the name of some of his 
officials instead of going in his own name. 


' This .Journal. I'Jltl. KHO. 

‘ For the exact positions of the.se places, .see this .Journal, 11(09. 997 f. 
■" For the text of the [ireamhle, see this .Journal, 1909. 995. For the 
force of varhaiitiiri, “ in the name of”, see ibid., 1.9(1. 

^ See, fully, thi,s Journal, 1909. 998. 
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Finally, we know from the Dipavaihsa,^ endorsed by its 
coinmentaiy the Maliavamsa,- that Asoka was anointed to 
the soverei(;nty 218 years after the death of Buddha; 
meaning, of course, not exactlj’ on the 218tli anniversary 
of the death, but at some time in the j'ear 219 current 
(218 expired): also, that he reigned for 87 j’ears. This 
latter statement, again, we naturally interpret as meaning, 
not 37 years to a da\’, but 37 j-ears and some additional 
time not amounting to more than about six months. 

These figures take us on into the year 256 current, 
which would be cited in the usual manner as the year 
255 (expired). And 256 days from that point carry us 
into the year 256 (expired).® 


We can now straighten out the whole matter, and see 
the course of events, as follows; amending as shown on 
p. 1111 below tlie chronological table given by me in this 
Journal, 1909. 28 : ■‘— 

Somewhat more than two and a half years before the 
time when Asoka delivered the address embodied in our 
record, he became an Upasaka or lay- worshipper of the 
Buddhist faith. This was when he had been reia-nino- for 
about 35 years and 3 months from his anointment to the 
sovereignty, and in the year 253 expired after the death 

^ Efl. Oldonherg. 0. 1 ; 5. 101. 

- Etl. (Teiger, T). *21 ; 20. 0. For the point that the Mahfivamsa was 
written as a commentary on the Dipavaihba see this Journal, 1909. 5, 
and note. 

This is tlie position whether we accept or reject my view (see this 
Journal, 1909. 22, 201 that Buddha died on Kiirttika sukla S (instead of 
the full-moon <lay of Vaisakha) and Asoka was anointed to the sovereignty 
on Jyuishtha sukla o. 

We have to split uj) the “two and a half years and somewhat more” 
of our recoid into (1, at the beginning) one year, (2, at the end) 256 dav- 
and-nights, = eight and a half months and five days, and (3, in the 
middle) the remainder, = ten months and a little more. 


JRAS. 1911. 


72 
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of Buddha. After a year of no special activity, he then, 
in the year 254 exph-ed, when he had reigned for about 
36 years and 3 months, became zealous in the study and 
propagation of the faith to which he had formally 
attached himself. Some ten months or so after that, in 
the year 255 expired, when he had reigned for 37 years 
and about one month, he followed a not infrequent custom 
of ancient Indian rulens, and abdicated, — apparently by 
his own hand installing his grandson Dasaratha as his 
successoiA — and withdrew from the worldh- life to spend 
his remaininoT davs in religious retirement.- He selected 
as the place of his retreat the hill Suvarnagiri, Sonagiri, 
on or near which there would seem to have been a head- 
quarters settlement of the Buddhist Order. And there, 
a little more than eight and a half months later, this 
address was delivered by him to members of the Order 
gathered round him in quiet on the 256th night after his 
withdrawal from the world and in the year 256 expired 
after the death of Buddha. 

In this we find the real significance and interest of the 
256 nights. The agreement in the figures of the nights 
and the years is no accidental coincidence. It is one the 
possibility of which was foreseen from not long before the 
time when it might occur, but which could only come 
about in a certain happy contingency ; namely, provided 
that the royal recluse, who had reigned for thirty-seven 
years and was therefore well advanced in life, should 
survive long enough : and we can well realize the eagerness 
and anxiety Avith which the event was awaited, when the 
time had once draAvn near enough to give the reason for 
reckoning out exactly in nights the time which Asoka had 

^ See this Journal, 1908. 484 f. 

The custom of ancient Indian rulers to which I refer is thoroughly 
well established. For historical and literary instances already cited, see 
this Journal, 1909. 983 f, ; 1910. 1307, note 1. As further literary 
instances, we may now conveniently quote the cases of Pandu and 
Dhritarashtra : see pp. 084, 686, above. 
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Years of the era of the death of Years of the anointment of Adoka 
Bnddha on Karttika snkla 8. on Jyaishtha snkla 5. 

237 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 246 

— ; 19 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, b.c. 245 

253 ended K:irttika su. 7, b c. 230 j 

< — , 35 ended Jyaishtha su. 4. B.c. 229 
Asoka became a Buddhist UpTisaka at about 

35 years and 3 months, in b.c. 229. 

254 ended Karttika ,su. 7, b.c. 229 

— 36 ended Jyaishtha su. 4. b.c. 228 
Asoka became a zealous Buddhist at about 

36 years and 3 months, in B.C. 228. 

255 ended Karttika su. 7, B.c. 228 

< — 37 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, b.c. 227 
Asoka abdicated and passed into religious retirement 
at the hill Suvarnagiri, Sonagiri, at about 

37 years and 1 month, in b.c. 227. 

256 ended Karttika su. 7, b.c. 227 | 

Aisoka made his last pronouncement at Suvarnagiri, Sonagiri, 

256 nights after his abdication and 
256 years after the death of Buddha, at about 
37 years and 10 months, in B.c. 226. 

' (38 ended Jyaishtha su. 4, B.c. 226) 

257 ended Karttika su. 7, b.c. 226 | 


spent in seclusion.^ The address was delivered by him on 
the 256th night because, by living through that night, he 
was completing in his retirement one day for each complete 
year tliat had elapsed since the death of the founder of the 
faith which lie liad adopted, and the permanence of which 
he sought to ensure. 

Further, the topic of the address is an expansion of the 
last words of Buddha himself : — “ Work out your salvation 
by diligence'”" We can hardly doubt that this, too, was no 
mere coincidence, and that we have here the latest formal 
pronouncement, if not actually the last words, the dying 
speech, of Asoka, too,^ delivei'ed in imitation of the last 

* It was probably at some time towards the end of the eighth month 
that the coincidence which might occur was recognized. 

" See this Journal, 1909. 1015 f. 

■’ Dying speeches are not altogether unknown. For another highh' 
interesting one, that of DutthagamanI king of Ceylon (died about B.c. 85. 
roughly), see the Jlahavanisa, ed. Geiger, 32. 16-62 ; translation by 
Tumour, pp. 194-8. 
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pronouncement of Budcllia, and reduced to writing and 
published just after his death by tlie higli otficers of tlie 
province within the limits of which he passed away, who 
added the final clause mentioning the 256 nights. 

It may be observed in conclusion that we can point, not 
merelj’ to the localitj’, but perliaps to the actual abode in 
which AsOka ended hi.s days. We may find it in a cave- 
temple on the hill Suvarnagiri, Sonagiri (see lad. Ant., 
1902. 71), measuring- forty feet by fifteen, which in 1820 
contained a Jain image and a .stone couch, and was 
occupied, probably with a view to the same end, by 
a Vaishnava ascetic of the clasS known as Bairagis. 



AriSCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


A Second Note on the Bhabra Edict 

In his Inscriptions de Pit/adasi, vol. i, p. 26, M. Senart 
pointed out that the dialect of the Girnar version of 
AsOka's edicts exhibits a large number of instances in 
which the letter r has not, as usual in Pinkrit, been 
assimilated to a preceding or following consonant. 
Nobody seems to have noticed the fact that a few similar 
cases occur in the Bhabra edict. As a reference to the 
facsimile in the Jourmd Asvdiqnc, 8® serie, vol. ix 
(1887, part 1), p. 498, tvill show', we hnd there 
in line 1, prasade (1. 2), sarve (1. 3), and 
(.ddiipretahi (1. 8p In the last instance the r is expressed 
bt' a horizontal dasli tvliieh makes the p look like li. 
In the same way the r is marked in apralaranamlii 
(hitherto read ap<d) at Girnar, edict xii, 1. 3, which looks 
exactly like idnd. The same horizontal dash, but added 
before the other component of the group, I tind in 
[Ajiiicf/iTH at Girnar, edict xiii, 1. 9, and it is affixed at 
the bottom in dhruvo, edict i, 1. 12. In the same line 
the reading seems to be trt, not ti. In the rock-edicts 
at Jaumida I have noted the following similar cases : 
dr<dd((di, edict i, 1. 2; Pi>i<(drasine, ibid., 1. 3: s[«]rc<f;*«, 
edict ii, 1. 4 ; drasmiitii, edict iv, 1. 3 : and protfu'cdayamtu, 
edict vi, 1. 2. 

I avail myself of this oppoiiunity for proposing a con- 
jectural restoration of the Queen’s edict at Allahabad. 
After the two w'ords she ndni in 1. 4 {Ind. Ant., vol. xix, 
p. 126) the impressions which arc in my hands appear to 
read [/(cjctoii . . [nu] . . , which may be the remainder 
of the tw'o words herdtii viaati. If I am right the third 
sentence of the Queen's edict would have to be translated 
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as follows : — Thus is the request of the second queen, 
the mother of Tivala, the Kaluvaki,” 

E. Hultzsch. 


A Fourth Note ox the Rupxath Edict 
Thanks to the united efibrts of various scholars, the 
riddles which the quaint and ambiguous wording of this 
edict has propounded to posterity are being solved 
gradually. A recent part of the Journal Asiatique 
(Jan.-Feb., 1911) contains an article by M. S 3 'lvain Levi 
(pp. 119 ft’.), in which he discusses the meaning of the 
fifth clause of the Rupnath edict. He shows that misd 
cannot correspond to the Sanskrit mrishCi, the Prakrit 
equivalent of which is onusd, but must mean mih’dh ; 
and he arrives at the conclusion that tlie word dcra does 
not refer to either gods or Brahmanas, but to kings. His 
I'evised rendering (p. 125) runs: — 

“ The kings who up to this time had never mingled 
{xcith men) in Jambudvipa have now been made mingled 
{with them).” 

M. Levi’s explanation of mwd is sure to meet with 
general acceptance, and, on the strength of it, the trans- 
lation of tlevd bj’ “ Brahmanas ’ must be given up. The 
meaning “ kings ” max' appear to suit the context, but 
communications made to me in private letters b\’ M. Barth 
and Dr. Fleet make me unable to accept it. The xvord 
cleva is not used anywhere ekse in the Asoka edicts except 
in the title Devdna-ihjwiya, xvhere it certainlj' does not 
mean “a king”, for which the word raja is regularly 
emploj’ed. Consequently it maj’ be presumed that cleva, 
in the Rupnath and cognate edicts refers to the “ gods ”. 
I would therefore translate the Rupnath pas.sage as 
follows ; — 

“ Those gods xvho up to this time had been una.ssociated 
{tcith men) in Jambudvipa liave now been made associated 
{with them).” 
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The corresponding passage of the Saliasram edict — in 
respect of which the Mysore edicts are very helpful, 
in dissolving the compound misam - deva into misa 
devehi — would run thus: — 

“ Men in Jainbudvipa who up to this time had been 
unassociated with the gods have (note) been made 
associated with the gods.” 

The ily.sore edicts would read as follows : — 

‘‘ But men in Jainbudvipa who up to this time had been 
unassociated (are now) associated with the gods.” 

Although these three passages admit of a close translation, 
their actual bearing remains at first sight obscure. 
Luckily the different versions supplement and explain 
each other. It will be observed that the second and 
third passages mention both “ men ” and “ gods ”, while 
the Rupnath edict speaks only of “ gods ”. The actual 
purport of the three passages seems to be this, that at 
the time of the Rupnath edict (dCini = Sanskrit idanim) 
Asoka had become convinced that, as he expresses it 
later on in the .same edict, “ even a lowly person may 
attain even the great heaven if he is zealous.” 

In his partial translation of the Rupnath edict M. Levi 
agrees with M. Senart in taking ctiya afhdya (1. 3) in the 
sense of “for the following purpose” (p. 125). Btihler, 
Dr. Fleet (this Journal, 1909, p. 1014), and Dr. Thomas 
{Jouriud Asiatiqiic. x*’ serie, vol. xv, 1910, part 1, p. 510) 
were of opinion that the next sentence represents the text 
of an address (sCivane, 1. 3) delivered by Asoka himself 
on a previous occasion, and (juoted succinctly by bim here. 
But a glance at the pai'allel passages collected by 
Dr. Thomas himself on the next page (511) will suffice 
to show that M. Senart was right, and that here, as well 
as in 1. 5, the word sCivane refers to the whole of the 
Rupnath edict itself. 

I do not find myself able to agree with M. Levi when 
he follows Dr. Thomas in assigning to the verb jxdcujnati 
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ia the Rupnath edict the iiicaiiin"' of '■ travelling ahont . 
In explaining doubtful words we ought to ivly on 
parallel passages of the edicts themselves, whenever we 
can quote .such, rather than on the language of the 
ViaayupitalM or any other extraneous guide. As 
pointed out by Dr. Fleet in this Journal. pp. ItSO-hJ. 

pulMniati must be understood as a .synonym of the palo- 
kamtifi, “to exert one’s self, to be zealous ". which stands 
as its e(juivalent in the Sahasram and Baii’fit versions. 
The correetnes.s of Dr. Fleet's view is established by 
the following similar pa.s.sage of the tenth rock-edict 
(Girnar, 1, 4j: — 

dukarahi tu kho etaiu chhudakena vu janena u.satena 
va aiTatra agena partlk[r]ainena .savaiii parichajitpii, 

“ But it is indeed difficult either for a lowly person or 
for a high one to accomplish this without great zeal 
{and without) renouncing everything.’’ 

This reminds us very strcmgly of the Rupnath edict 

(1. 2f.):— 

no clia esa mahatata p[a]potave khudakena pi pa[ka]- 
inam[i]nena sakiye pifvijpule Jjatpi) svage arodheve {rrad 
aradhotave). 

“And thi.s cannot be reached by ( pc < ‘so us of] high rank 
(alone) ; (hut) even a lowly person may attain even the 
great heaven if he is zealous.’’ 

Finally, I would suggest a fresh explanation of the word 
vCdata. in 1. 4 of the Rupnilth edict. Bidiler tlwl. Auf.. 
vol. 22, p. 305) took it to be a corruption of para Ira. The 
assumption of a \ iolent change of this description becomes 
unnecessaiy if nlhda is (.’Xijlained as an equivalent of 
vdratah, “ in consequence of an occasion, ” i.e. “ where an 
occasion presents it.self.’’ If, as proposed by Biihler, the 
syllable re is supplied at the end of the preceding word, 
the translation of the whole sentence and of the next 
one would Vje as follows: — 

“ And this matter must lx; caused tu be engraved on 
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rocks where aii occasion presents itself. And it must be 
caused to be engTaved on stone pillars (where cer) there 
are stone pillars here (in my dorniniunx)," 

E. Hultzsch. 


A Note ox the Auove 

Professor Hultzsch kindly showed me his note on thi.s 
obscure passage and informed me of the ditlevent views 
regarding its rendering. His translation, as it now stands, 
leaves some words still obscure. I would suggest for 
those ambiguous words a more definite meaning-, which. 
I believe, is free from objections, and will remove the 
•obscurity of the pa.ssage in cjue.stion. 

There are two other versions of the llupnatli edict 
which are sufficiently well preserved to helj? ns in under- 
standing the right meaning of this pas.sagc. The three 
passages are : — 

(a) llupnatli : 

(h) Sahasram : Tf ^ . . • . flcT 



(c) Brahmagiri : 3liT%5T 

The important words are and and they admit 

of different interpretations. 

I think the gods referred to by AsOka are no others 
than the ancient Hindu gods, the Buddhist gods being- 
only a few of those gods retained by the followers of the 
Buddha, a.ssigning to them an inferior and modified 
position. Asuka was at first a follower of Bnihmanism. 
and though later on he showed himself more inclined to 
the Buddhist teaching, he never preached any sectarian 
exclusivism. It is thei-efore more natural to take the 
worcl in its usual meaning of the Hindu gods than to 
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see iu it the meaning of tlie deified teachers or gods of 
other sects. This meaning will further be supported by 
the interpretation of the word TtfsTilT. 

I humbly beg to difler from Professor Hultzsch, who 
appears to take the word to mean “ men in this 

world If we supph’ the word in (a) before 

and 'HtoT, as we mu.st, the passage would, according 
to him, mean that Asoka made the gods associated with 
men, which they were not before. This meaning, I think, 
cannot be attributed to Asoka, who recognized all the 
sects and the moral principles of all of them, because this 
recognition on his part shows that he did not mean to say 
that the doors of heaven were newly opened for men by 
him and that before his time men could not get to heaven. 
In connexion with this, it may further be noted that the 
position of the word which is immediately 

connected with the word only in (c) — where, too, 

it comes after — cannot help us in defining the 

meaning of The word is only a locative 

of place, and means nothing more than “ in Jambudvipa ” 
or perhaps “ in my kingdom ”. Since the men who were 
made by Asoka a.ssociated with the gods were not ordinary 
men, the question comes who then could they have been ( 
I think they were the previous Buddhas, and possibly the 
great teachers of other sects as well. They were not 
associated with the gods before his time by the different 
rival sects, and he claims as the result of his zeal in 
preaching again.st “ the censuring of other 

doctrines,” and “the laudation of one’s own 

doctrine, a mutual recognition of the gods of the rival 
sects. The Eupnath edict simply says that the gods were 
unmixed before his time, and they were made mixed by 
him ; i.e. before his time the ditferent sects recognized 
only their own gods or deified teachers, and consequently 
had uninixed gods, Init through his non-sectarian zeal the 
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rival sects were made by him to recognize the gods of one 
another (cf. rock-edict 1 2). The translation of the Rupnath 
passage would therefore be : — 

“ In Jambudvipa the gods (of the tvell-hnoini Hindw 
■pantheon) who up to this time had not been associated 
(n'itti men like Gautama and others) have now been made 
associated with them (hy me through my non-sectarian 
ceal).” 

In conclusion I maj’ state that the sentence referred to 
by Professor Hultzsch to determine the purport of this 
passage does not affect my translation. On the contrarj* 
it supports my view that Asoka’s zeal was non-sectarian, 
and that he simply repeated his conviction that the doors 
of heaven were open to all who were pious, whether they 
were of high rank like the Brahmanas and Sramanas or of 
low rank like the tiudras and Sravakas, whether they 
were rich or poor. 

In obscure passages like this, 
and I offer this interpretation with the hope that if it does 
not meet with general acceptance it will at least lead to 
further discussion on the points raised by me. 

T, K. Laddu. 


Bkiha.spati and Tisha’a 

It was impracticable to include in the July number 
my remarks on Mr. Keith’s comments, given therein at 
p. 794 ff., on my previous note on Brihaspati and Tishya. 
I therefore say now what I should have liked to say then. 

It is the case that the regents of the iiakshatras have 
not been selected on astronomical lines, and that only 
Jupiter among the planets properly .so-called (that is, 
excluding the sun and the moon) is open to be treated 
as one of these regents. But there cannot be anything 
unscientific in deciding that Jupiter is the regent of the 
nakshutnt Tishya, if a good i-eason for doing so is shown. 
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That, however, is just Avheve the crux is. It must first 
be shown that the Brihaspati of the Taittiriya-Brahiuana. 
3. 1. 1. o, and the Rig-Yeda. 4. 50. 4. is the planet Jupiter 
or it.s regent. But I must agree that I have not proved 
tliis point, if the space-relation which seemed to me to 
belong to tlie word ahhi in the tirst-named pa.ssage may 
not be pre.ssed. And 3Ir. Keith has certainly shown good 
cause for denying to uhhl in tliis pa.ssage an independent 
prepositional value, and for finding the compound \er}) 
<ibh t-mrii-hJra with tlie meaning • to attain posses.sion ’ of 
such-and-such a thing, and so ‘ to become lord ’ of it. which 
sen.se it has in tho.'^e of the other passages indicated by 
him which I am able to see in their oi'iginal texts. I can 
only say that, in taking so jiihaJjIttivc. as the verb and ahlti 
as an independent word, I followed the text as given in 
the edition available to me. 

The question of the Tishya of the Rig-Veda, o. o4. 18, 
which I identify with the star-cluster which some writers 
have called "tlie historic Praesepe”, stands quite apart 
from the question of the identity of the Yedic Brihaspati 
with the planet Jupiter. Mr. Keith says that my case 
here rests on a wholly unnatural translation of the verse 
just mentioned. I gather tliat his objection is based more 
on logical than on grammatical grounds, though it embraces 
both, and that its es.sencc is that the spirit of the Veda 
recjuires a, couipari.son, not a contrast ; so that, instead of 
my “ rvealth which does not disappear as Tishya does 
disappear from the sky ” we must understand " wealth 
which disappears not, just as Tishya does not disappear 
from the skr' ” . 

I contend that a contra.st may be as appropriate as 
a comparison, and that we must be guided by circumstances 
in dealing with any particular pa.ssage. Here, the object 

The literal translation, as the rrords stiinrl, is ‘'not, which, dis- 
appears, Tishya, .as, from the sky". I liave sliglitly altered my 
rendering so as to avoid the future or sulijunetive (“ wealtli wliicii will 
not disappear ) to wliicli Mr. Keitli iias objected. 
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of comparison or contrast, as the ease may be, is mentioned 
as Tishya ; and we must consider what we can determine 
as to the nature of Tishya. 

Mr. Keith apparent^ rejects Sayana’s explanation that 
Tishya is the Sunl but only observes that it must be 
some bright con.stellation " : he does not point to any 
particular constellation. 

Max Muller translated (SBE, 32. 326), on the same lines 
with Mr. Keith, “ such thoii.sandfold wealth as never fails, 
like the star Tishva from heaven ”, and suogested 
(ibid., 331) that Tishya “ought to be a star which does 
not set Apart from any other objections, this would 
limit our held of choice of the .star to circumpolar- 
regions not farther than about 85'’ from the north pole ; 
and it is difficult to hnd in that part of the heavens any 
or-b sufficiently notable to provide the comparison. 

Others, it seems, have proposed to take the Tishya of 
this passage as being the same with the x\vestic Tishtrya, 
which is identified with the Bahlavi and Persian Tishtar, 
Tir, and so with Sirius. And Sirius, though it is not 
a star which does not set, is certainly a very notable 
object in the sky in India, though by no means uniquely 
so, and (except of course in cloudy weather) does not 
disappear from sight when it is above the horizon. 

This latter pr-oposal may well seem to have something 
substantial in it. But, without offering any opinion on 
the possibility of a connexion between the names Tishya 
and Tishtrya, I will only say that I cannot accept the 
identity of the tn-o objects if Tishtrya is Sirius. Apart 
from the point that Sirius has its own well-established 
name, Lubdhaka, ‘the luurter’, at any rate for the 
astronomical period, the iranie Ti.shya is too thoroughly 
well connected from a very early time — apparently at 

* Sug;ge.sted, I imagine, by tlie well-known snhairCinisu, ' thousauil- 
rayecl ’, as an epithet of tlie sun, along,~itle of the word -vahcurin, ' (wealth) 
a thousandfold’. 
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least the eightli centuiy B.C. — with the nakshatra which 
is otherwise known as Pushya, for me to be able to 
take it as denoting anything but the nakshatra even 
in the Rio-- Veda. 5. 54. 13. For it to has'e this meaning 
here, we need not think that the Yedic Hindus already 
had the full list and sj’stem of the naksliatras when 
the verse was composed, or credit them with anj’ scientific 
astronomy. But their writings seem to show plainly that 
they watched the skies more or less closely : and individual 
.stars and groups of stars, with their surroundings, must 
have become objects of attention long before the time 
when they tvere selected to mark the monthly course 
of the moon. The nakshatra Tishya distinctly either 
consists of or includes the star-cluster Praesepe, or else 
consists of three stars which make an area which embraces 
that object. Prae.sepe is liable to disappearances which 
were a subject of attention by the Greeks and Romans 
from at least the fourth century B.C. There could, surely, 
be nothing unnatural in even a Vedic poet likening wealth 
to anything evanescent, transitory, or fugitive, — (did not 
Solomon say that “ riches certainly make themselves 
wings; they fly away as an eagle toward heaven”?), — 
and expressing a hope that the wealth to be given to 
him might not behave in the same fashion. And in 
view of its nature, which makes it become lo.st to sight 
not only when the sky is cloudy but even when the 
atmosphere is not quite clear, Praesepe may be fairly 
characterized, I think, not simply as liable to occasional 
disappearances, but as the “ notoriously unstable ” thing 
which, 3Ir. Keith says, is needed to justify the contrast, 
instead of a comparison, which I propose in the inter- 
pretation of the verse. 


J. F. Fleet. 
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Ratanapunna : Yadanabon ; Mandalay 

Mention has been made on p. 793 above of the Pali 
Ratanapunna, = Sanskrit Ratnapurna, ‘ full of jewels or 
precious things AA’hich becomes in Burmese Yadanabon, 
as the literary and official name of Mandalaj', Avhich city 
was founded by King Mindoii Min, who moved the seat 
of government to it from Amarapura, immediately on the 
south. 

Sir Alfred Irwin tells me that this name of the city 
is notified in inscriptions in raised letters on wooden 
signboards affixed to the twelve gates of the city. The 
notices are identical, except for the names of the gates : 
and he has given me the text, transcription, and translation 
of the notice at the east gate, as follows : — 

Text 

1 ojjo ^ oosql 

2 00 GoqjS 6 C|a5 

3 ^ ^o5 cB COgjS \ G|o5 

4 co^<5;co s 3 o 6 9 

5 J 61§ 00^ €|CO^Og(S 

6 G^ ^6 GOq 5 §3 o85 odols 

Transcription 

1 Thaggajdt 1221 ku Kason 

2 labjdgyaw 6 yet ne 

3 nj’in 3 gyet ti gyaw 7 yet 

4 Taninla ne aAvin 4 nayi 

5 2 pad achein ti Yadanabon 

G Shwe Myo Daw Gyi U Teik Taga 

Translation 

The Head Top Gate of the Great Golden Royal City, 
the Heap of Precious Thing.s, founded after three beats 
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[3.0 a m.] on tlie night of the Oth, at 4 nayi, 2 pad 
[1 In’. 48 min.] of the entry of Monday tlie 7th, day 
of the wanino- moon of Kason in the year 1221. 

The details of the date given in this notice answer to 
Mundaj', 23 May, a.d. 18d9. On the other hand, the 
Sasanavaiiisa sat’s (p. 1.51 f.) : — ‘‘And tlien our virtuou.s 
king, when the Sakkaraj iynar) 1219 had arrived [in 
a.d. 1857], founded in tlie neighbourhood of the liill 
named Mantala the royal place named Katanapunna, just 
as Mandhatar founded Rajagaha and Sudas.sana founded 
Kusavati. ’ Putting the two statements together, we may 
infer (T suppose) that the general plan of the cit}' was 
laid out and operations were begun in 1857, and the 
founding of it was completed in 1859 by the installation 
of the gates at about dawn on 23 May. 

The "hill named Mantala” .seems to be “Mandalay 
hill ", an isolated hill, within the cantonments, which 
rise.s to a height of 954 feet from the level plain on 
which the city stands. 

Whether the name Ratanapunna, Yadanabon, was given 
to the city as only a literary and official name from the 
tirst, or whether the intention rvas that the city should 
actuall}' bear that name, and, if .so, in what circumstances 
the name Mandalay came to be substituted, is not apparent. 
However, the interesting point is that the name was given, 
and that we have in this fact a survival, to even modern 
times, of a fancy which led the Burme.se of bygone days 
to attach Pali appellations to their principal cities and 
territorial divisions, and in various cases to select names 
which were already established and had become famous in 
India. As a result we have in Burma and its neigh- 
bourhood literary names of places and di.stricts such as 
Ayuddhaya, Ayuttaya, or Yodaya ( = Ayodhya), Dvaravatl, 
Kosambi, Maharattha, Mahiriisakamandala ( = Mahisha- 
mandala), Sunaparanta, Suvannabhumi, Vanavasi, and 
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Yonakarattha : for details and other instances see Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko’s translation of the Po-u-daung inscription, in 
Ind. Ant., 22. 4 ; a note by Sir Richard Temple, ibid., 
p. 28, where, in addition to mentioning Ratanapunna, 
Yadanabon, he has given Ratanapura and Ratanasihgha 
as analogous names of Ava and Shwebo ; Mrs. Bode’s 
introduction to her edition of the Sasanavariisa ; and 
a note by Dr. Burgess on “ Fabricated Geography ” in 
Ind. Aid., 1901. 387. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Sauxdaranaxda Kavya, VIII, 35 
In this recently discovered work of Asvaghosa — see 
the excellent edition contributed by the discoverer, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad SAstri, to Bibliotheca Inclica 
(No. 1251, 1910) — the verse viii, 35 reads as follows: — 

[su- for fT5 ?] ^ 

Trf[T]f^ icTMT I 

II 

The la.st two lines are known as part of a verse of 
Bhartrhari (i, 82), which in the Suhhd-dtducdl (3380) is 
attributed to Kalidasa and Magha jointly. 

TtfM '?frfisrrft 

f 1 

flTSIH II 

Peterson in his note to the verse remarks that the verse 
recurs in the Pancutant ra, Textits Ornatior (ed. Hertel, 
Harvard Oriented Beriex, i, 145), and also with the 
beginning '^^71 in the Huvedayananda 

(ref. not given). Aufrecht’s indexes refer to Siibhd.dta- 
inuktdvali, xvi, 2, where the reading is nearly as in 

73 


JBAS. 1911. 
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the Kuvalai/ananda : and Bohtlingk cites {Indixchf 
Sprache-, ad 4677) further Suhhd^itdrnara , 11a, and 
a verse {hid. Spr.- 7124 = Panca- 

tantru, ed. Kosegarten, i, 202-3), in wliich the two lines 
KV . . . are also contained. I need not dwell upon any 
minute variations of lection. 

The composite character of the verse will be felt by the 
reader, when his attention is called to it ; and, in fact, the 
‘’it is for this reason that ’’ confesses that the two 
preceding lines are a quotation. 

The ascription to a joint authorship is to be credited, 
therefore, to the Subhufitdirdi as a true tradition. But, 
as the iirst half-verse is plainly original in the passage of 
the Saundaranaiida , we must substitute for Ktilidasa the 
name of Asvaghosa and perhaps replace Magha b}’ IcaJcif. 

F. Thomas. 


Dravida Praxayama 

How it came to mean “ a circuitous or devious mode of 
speaking or acting” (JRAS., 1911, p. 513). 

I have seen many a Brahmin of the Tamil country 
perform his morning and evening ablutions and say his 
prayers. Before applying his right-hand lingers straight 
and direct to the nose to commence the act of prdndijdma, 
he moves them round his head (producing a sort of 
clapping sound with the middle finger and the thumb) 
and brings them back to their normal position, apparently 
an unnecessary preliminary to the act of jjrdndydmu, 
which is, hence, humorously de.scribed as siro-vestana- 
praiidyCima] and I have also heard many a Nambutiri 
Brahmin of Malabar frequently use the expression in his 
witty references to the customs, manners, and ceremonies 
of the foreign Brahmins or the Brahmins of the other side 
of the Western Ghats. These tw'o classes of Brahmins 
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regard each other as thougli they were sprung from 
different stocks, and the divergences in their customs, 
manners, and ceremonies are many ; ^ and even the knots 
of their sacred strings are differently made. 

K. R. Y. R. 

Malaeak. 

June 1, lUll 


Scraps from the Shaddars.axa 

It seems almost presumptuous to ask that another 
instalment of what some may regard as airy nothings 
may find a local habitation in a Journal renowned in the 
haft iqlim as a repository of solid learning : and yet, on 
the other hand, may not the vivid contrast tend to 
enhance the lustre of the latter? This aspect of the case 
deserves consideration, and may help to reconcile our 
learned readers to the presence of what might otherwise 
arouse resentment. That deeply interesting material 
abounds in the old writings from which these scraps 
have been collected is undeniable ; but the trouble is that 
the quarrying of it is in the hands of an enfeebled 
septuagenarian ! 

Almost the whole of what is presented below was 
gathered from the Veddntahulpaturuparimala of Appaya 
Diksit, published in the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series in 
1895-8. 

9. The dictionaries assign three meanings to the word 
viz., “ tent,” “ petticoat,” and “ perfumed powder” ; 
but there is another of a much le.ss prosaic character. In 
Bhdniatl, 1. 1. 4 (p. 101 of the Bih. Ind. ed.), the 
announcement to a father of the birth of a son is described 
as an expression which the 

author of the Kalpataru explains thus : 

xKz: ^ ^TE'Rt ii 

1 JR AS., July, 1910, p. 632. 
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This is slighth" amplitied in the Fiiriinula (p. 142) : 

^TPfTTnTT: II 

In tliis connexion, then, 'pafav<J.-<a is a cloth bearing the 
impression of a neAv-boi’n son’s foot, which, for this 
purpose, has been smeared tvith red lead(?). and its 
ceremonious presentation to the expectant father is said 
to have been a custom peculiar to the people of the Lata 
country. What di.strict bore that name it is difficult to 
sat’ ; but from the f;rct of its being mentioned in I-tsing’s 
Record of the Buddhist Reldi'iou together with well- 
known provinces of ^N’e.stern India, and from its inclu.sion 
in a similar list in BrUtatsi.inihitd, Ixix. 11, we may 
reasonably assign it to some part of the west coast. 
(See Dr. Takakusu's notes on pp. 9, 187, and 217 of his 
translation of the Record.) 

Amala-iianda. to whom we are indebted for the former 
of the two definitions, was himself a native of Xasik in 
Western India ; and we may perhaps claim the author of 
the Veddntdiid’ltirnKnii as a Westerner, since he, too, 
mentions the SJ »1 as a joy-producing 

ceremony. (See Bombay ed. of 1901, pp. 807-8.) 

Before leaving this subject I would point out a mis- 
lection in the passage of the BhCinKift from which I ha\e 
([noted, where the author clearly intends to show that 
a Briirido witne.ssing the birth ceremony tlu,‘re described, 
in the house of on Ariju hiiiijiuoje. he did not 

uiiderxhnid. would nevertheless appreciate its significance 
by beholding the beaming countenance of the father to 
whom the amajuncement was made. We should therefore 
certainly read '• “ a Dravida 

who does not understand the language of the Aryas ”, 
instead of the unmeaning 

which we find in the text of the Bd). Iiid. ed. and in that 
of another to which I referred. 

10. Anyone who will take the trouble to look up the 
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river in the St. Petersburg le.xicon will find that 

it was inserted there on the authority of a statement in 
an essay of Colebrooke’s, 'where he describes an inscription 
on copperplates found at Bednur in the Mysore State. 
These purported to be the record of a grant made by 
the ancient northern monarch Janamejaya during an 
expedition to .South India, where “he performed a sacrifice 
. . . at the confluence of the river.s Tungabhadra and 
Haridra ”. Inasmuch as the aforesaid king is believed 
to have flourished thousands of years ago, the supposed 
grant was naturally regiirded as “ unauthentic ” ; but the 
otherwise unknown Haridra w'as rightly admitted to the 
St. Petersburg and Monier-Willitims’ lexicons as a genuine 
stream. 

Proof of the existence of a river of that name is 
incidentally furnished by Diksit (a native of South India) 
in a passage on p. 140 of the Puri wfliere, in order 
to show that a figurative expre.ssion is intelligible even if 
it contains terms which are unfamiliar, he declares that 
a man who had no knowledge of the Haridra, yet, on 
hearing someone speak of a herd-station on that river, 
would at once perceive that that was the name of 
a particular stream and that the herd-station was on its 
bank. He puts it thus ; — 

There is no mention of the Haridra in any English 
work on ancient or modern India to which I have had 
access, but it is probably one of the numerous rivulets 
which feed the Tungabhadra, and may no\v be known by 
another name. 
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11. Those who are interested in the dice-play in vogue 
in ancient India will lind a good deal of information 
regarding it on pp. 211-13 of the Parimula. The author 
treats of it under the heads of lauL'ika and vaidiku, each 
of which is fully explained. 

12. Diksit was evidently a man of profound learning, 
and, like Yaeaspati Misra some centuries before him, had 
a thorough grasp of all the .systems of philosophy, orthodox 
and heretical. The Mimainsa would .seem to have been 
a .special favourite, and on every possible occa.sion he 
pours forth his knowledge to such an extent that one 
would often suppose the Purlnuda to be an exposition 
of the Parva rather than of the Uttuno Mimamsa ' 
Thanks to the Benares editions of Kumarila, it has been 
possible to verify the thirty quotations from his treatises ; 
but it is otherwise in the case of the citations from Guru 
(i.e. Prabhakara) and his great exponent fialikanatha, 
whose writings have been very imperfectly preserved. 

About live years ago, in response to an impiiry of mine 
regarding the identity of a who is quoted on 

pp. 195, 308, and 623 of the Sdstrudt/tikd, Professor 
Ganganatha Jhfi (our greatest authority on Mimamsa) 
sent me the following information : “ The nihiindhakdit'a 
referred to by the oldest writers on Mimamsa is perhaps 
the .same asihe vr it tikdr a, spoken of in tha Shai'tirahhdt^yii. 
The name of this writer is probably Bhavadiisa, who is 
mentioned in Slokarurtika (p. 21). As a rule, only works 
dealing directly with the Kutras in their natural order are 
called nihandhas, other kinds of treatises being called 
prcdcarands. So this nibandha must be a commentary 
on the siilms.” 

On p. 128 of the Purhaala a nihundhuim by Guru is 
cited, and we must therefore assume it to be his Brihati 
(mentioned in par. 7 of these “Scraps”), which is an 
exposition of the sutras “ in their natural order ” ; then 
on pp. 148, 149, and 573 there are references to 
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a which in the last instance is expressly 

assigned to Guru. It is hardly likely that Prabhakara 
wrote a filed on his own nihandhana, and we may 
perhaps assume that the compound is a karmadhdraya, 
and that the Brihcdl is indicated as before. On p. 148 
there are two quotations from Salikanatha’s Rijitvimald, 
and the first of these being preceded by the words 

it looks as if this, too, may 
be a work dealing directly with the sfitras of Jaimini. 
But of that I have at present no means of judging. On 
the next page Diksit quotes a verse which I have traced 
to iSalikanatha’s Pralearumipancikd, better known as 
Sdlikd ; and to the same source, according to the author 
of the Tattvadlpana (a commentary on Pancupadikdvi- 
lurann), we must assign the verse , etc., 

which i.s quoted on p. 121 of the Parimala and on p. 32 
of the Dlpana. It is not traceable, however, in the 
Benares edition of the SCdika. In like manner a verse 
which Diksit himself, on p. 187, attributes to the 
Taitt irlyavartika, is not to be foxind in the Anandasrama 
edition of that work, nor can I trace that on p. 331 of 
which he makes Manu the author. There is much more 
of interest in relation to books and quotations that might 
be drawn from the Parinuda, but lest it should weary the 
reader I will mention one only. On p. 562 the first line 
of a verse is quoted thus : 

and with IjtWi for '^1%: it is cited in 
the same manner in the early part of the Kdvyuprakdsa. 
The first half of the line is found, too, in Abhinavagupta’s 
comment on the Dh ranydluka (p. 16). Can anyone tell 
us who was the author of it ? I have tried in vain to 
trace him. 

13. On p. 475 Diksit quotes the mantra beginning Avith 
the words and it may save some- 

body’s time if I point out that it forms the opening part 
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of TS. 2. 3. 12. 1. I found to iny co.^it tliat Ptofessor 
Bloomfield had overlooked it when compilini; Ids Vedie 
Concordance. 

14. In the Kalpdtura, p. 4.S-i, 1. 10, Ainalfinanda nuike.s 
use of the word In the FKrtrniiJn this is 

slightlj’ modified and explained thus : 

lifter: ll Tliere is nothing 


to show how this meaning was arrived at, and it is 
doubtless an instance of the nyaya ■ 

I hope that on some future occasion I may be permitted 
to bring forward some points of intere.st from the Xyaya- 


darsana. 


G. A. Jacob. 


An Ahom (Shan) Lege.nd of Cre.^tion (from an 
OLD MS.) 

I saw in tlie Journal two years or more ago an Ahom 
(Shan) cosmogony text, literal translation word by word, 
follotved by a free translation with comments ; all b}' the 
hand, I think, of Dr. G. A. Grierson. I have not the back 
numbers of the Journal here in camp with me and cannot 
give the exact reference. The translator professed that 
he had no extensive knowledge of the Shan language, 
and that he leaned on a Hindu, who had been deputed 
by the Government to learn the Ahom dialect, for 
his interpretation of the text. I pay no disrespect to 
Mr. Grierson’s great learning when I say that no 
accurate or satisfactory translation of a difficult MS. can 
be obtained in that way. He himself would be the first 
to admit it. 

Recently, through the good offices of the Govornment.s 
of Burma and Bengal, I have received copies of the Ahom 
MSS. with translations by Golap Chandra Barua. Among 
them is a transhxtion of this cosmogony. That the latter 
has a good knowledge of modern Shan is seen from his ^ 
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translation o£ more recent Shan compositions. With his 
translation of thi.s cosmogony, however, I am far from 
satistiecl. The translation i.s too free and abounds in 
paraphrases. I think I can improve upon the two 
translations given, but do not flatter myself that I can 
reach perfection. The cosmogony is old and has apparentlj' 
suflered at the hands of careless tran.scribers. At this 
distance there is no means of determining the tones, and to 
know the tones is as essential in translating a Shan MS. 
as it is to know the lettei-s that spell out the words. Not 
infrequently a word may have two or more meanings 
according to the tone intended. Sometimes the tone can 
be determined from the context, sometimes it cannot. In 
the latter cases no certain translation is possible. These 
tones can be reco\ered only from the now Hinduized 
Ahonis of Assam, if indeed they have not forgotten them 
themselves. 

As to the date when this cosmogony was first written 
I cannot venture a conjecture. The literary stj le is that 
of a badly written summary which can scarcely be said 
to ha\e any style at all. It is as though the writer 
had taken down in as few words as possible the more 
important points of a long foreign legend which he did 
not fully understand. In paucity of thought and baldness 
of style it is like a child's first letter — “ I am well. 
I hope you are well. I have a cat.” All this in striking 
contrast with the modern Shan writer's skill in spinning 
lines and weaving sentences. I see here an interlacing of 
Hindu and Shan mythology. Indra, the sovereign god of 
the universe, comes at once before tlie footlights. He has 
hei’e his Hindu character — not the petulant storm-god 
sending storms and thunderbolts for every peccadillo, as 
seen in modern Shan literature. The crab-dragon-elephant 
world-upholder is also from the Hindu. They were made 
by the creative word of God. This again is a Hindu 
conception. Then we have another source of creation. 
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the celestial eggs. This is (juite in liarinony with Shan 
ti-aditions. It is probable that this cosmogony was tirst 
wi’itten when the Hindu mythology was new to the Shans, 
and imperfecth' understood, and when the art of writing 
had not attained its present perfection. 

That the Ahoms (Shans) of A-s.sam had an alphabet 
when thej' conquered that country earlj' in the thirteenth 
century of our era is now known as a practical certainty. 
How soon thereafter this cosmogony was written, I would 
not pretend to saj-. I place it, however, at a very early 
period. The language used as well as the thoughts 
expre.ssed indicates this. My Shan assistants, one a 
Hkamti .Shan of Xorthern Burma close to the border of 
Assam, and the other a Burman Shan of Eastern Burma, 
could both read easily some of the more modern Ahom 
MS.S. as soon as ttiey became familiar with the form of 
the letters, which clitfer in some respect from tlieir own. 
But when they came to this cosmogony they tripped over 
nearly every word. 

It is curious that the spider-myth with the threads of 
his web interwoven to form the firm sky is also found 
among some of the American Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico (U.S.A.). The American Indians may have come 
originally from what is now Eastern China or Korea, not 
so very far from the early home of the Slums. I think 
Mr. Grierson said in his comments on this cosmogony that 
it was also a Babylonian myth. Among the Buddhist 
Shans of Burma the legend has been forgotten, if indeed 
they ever heard of it at all. The local cosmological 
traditions are borrowed, through Buddhism, from India. 
And now for my tentative translation of the cosmouonv 
itself. 

Thus it was in the beginning : 

under the sky (or heaven) there wa.s no place ; 

neither was there anyone to rule the world. 

There was only a great body of surrounding water. 
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Not yet was there the sky (heaven) called the abodes above ; 
neither had anyone joined the heavens overshadowing the 
world. 

All things were in a condition empty and chaotic ; 
there was not even the beginning of night and day ; 
no one gleamed to illuminate the sky, 
or to give light to the world, 
for day and night were void. 

The winds blew and there were storms. 

Into the storms the God, Sao-Ing (Indra), entered. 

Then the God dwelt in the sky (or heaven) ; 
he dwelt in the sky by himself alone. 

He had a mouth to utter sounds (speech)." 

How long ago that was is now unknown. 

Afterward the God awoke (or aroused himself) ; 
opening his eyes he saw the empty world of gloom. 

All below the sky was in confusion ; 

empity regions of the sky were round about the world. 

There were no spirits, male or female, nor men. 

The God said : “ I dwell alone ; it is not good ; 

I dwell in the sky with no one with me ; 

I dwell alone with none to help me : 
there is no one to speak of my glory.” 

Then the sovereign God (Sao-Ing), with bowed head, thought 
within his heart ; 

he contemplated within himself (lit. in his belly), 
and said, “ There shall be innumerable worlds.” 

From meditation he brought forth bright words, 
like clusters of flowers drooping from their stem. 

These brightly beaming ones came forth afar, 
radiantly from his heart came forth afar as shining gods. 

They waited for the word of the sovereign God to instruct 
them. 

* The translation before me say.^, ‘‘ He had no mouth to speak. He 
had no head, no name, no arms, and no hands.” But his name has 
already been given, and a few lines below “ he opened his eyes ”, “ he 
thought in himself ” (lit. in his belly). That Indra was a huge paunch 
is an indecorous and unnecessary supposition. 
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Asking for instruction they bowed before him every one. 

We know not (said they) when the sun shall rise (i.e. we know 
not anything). 

At that time the sovereign God gave them their forms ; 

Then one became a world-crab spread out below, 
below upon the water Avhere he dwelt. 

Unknown is the size of his mighty bulk. 

One became a world-dragon coiled upon the crab. 

One became a male elephant of shining tusk placed on the 
dragon . 

One became a mighty mass of white rock in the north 
(Mount Meru). 

Again, one became a world-crystal about the sky. 

Coming forth from it nothing could be seen : 
there was darkness without even an insect. 

Again, one became an immense diamond glittering : 
unknown its immeasurable size, attaining (equal to) the world, 
exceeding anything in the world in size. 

At that place (the top of the diamond) 
the sovereign God dwelt alone. 

Again, one became a great male golden spider. 

Letting fall his excrement it became 
the dust of the earth before the sky. 

Going back and forth his web-form became the tirmanient, 
and the highest part his throne. 

The web of the golden spider interwoven became the sky, 
thick and strong as the dAvelling-place of men. 

There there were to be innumerable countries 
and rulers (abodes of spirit-kings). 

In all the vault of heaven no one ruled, 
it was without a king, 

like a dense wilderness silent of men (desolate). 

There were only mountains of A'apour and ice everywhere. 
Thereafter the God said, “ I know there are eggs ; 

I know not what spirit or brahman caused them to be.” 

They are suspended from the sky like honeycomb. 

Then the world was desolate, with no ruler in the expanse, 
the sky suspended like a swarm of bee.s. 
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The web of the golden spider interwoven 
became the sky round about the earth. 

In this sky were the golden yolks (eggs), 
and the yolks (eggs) spread out (extended) afar, 
afar they appeared in brightness, suspended like bees 
living under eaves protected from the wind. 

They made a rumbling sound, 
they buzzed like a swarm of bees. 

Then the God caused the golden eggs to have young (be 
fertile). 

There would come from the eggs world-rulers called kings, 
who would shelter (protect) as rulers the peoples of the world. 
The God saw the mass of white rock in the north, 
ascending taperingly toward the sky. 

He put the eggs at the brow of the mountain above the sky, 
and sent Hsai-hpa (the god of light or heat) to cover them. 

He hovered over them years and months without ceasing, 
■warming them for ages, but they rumbled on 
like the trumpeting of elephants. 

They rumbled day and night incessantly, 
with noise enough to make mountains fall into valleys from 
fright. 

Because ncnn pu lairk,' life's elixir, had not been 
sprinkled on the eggs, they were firm. 

Therefore the eggs never hatched to become men (rational 
beings). 

Hsai-hpa with his heat could not hatch the eggs. 

He left them and came to a distant world, 
a world of ice like ponds frozen solid. 

The ice chilled and killed the golden spider. 

He (his blood) became nam pu, latvk, life’s elixir, 

and his body (himself) became one of royal race (of gods), 

dwelling in the brahman heavens. 


1 In Ijoth of the translations referred to these words were translated 
“ambrosia", which is quite good, but I prefer “elixir”, as coming 
perluips a little nearer the meaning here : mini, “water"; pu, “grand- 
father” or “old age"; Intrlc, “to shed as a skin”; a serpent, for 
instance, is supposed by the Shans to renew its life when it sheds its 
skin. Hence, the meaning is clear ; “ the life-renewing liquid.” 
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He came bringing nam pit laick during three 
full years and a period (or four j'ears). 

He came down to administer nam pu laick to the golden eggs, 
that they might hatch and become kings 
to rule over all worlds. 

The celestial eggs hatched every one, and the brood 
of kings dwelt in harmony like flakes of snow, 
taking their refuge in a cave (of Mount Meru). 

Afterward the gases rising from the eggs became wind, 
blowing through the sky at will. 

The hot exhalations shattered and became lire, 
which was blown away and fell from the sk>'. 

The eggs hatched and became kings, 
great rulers were they in the celestial cave. 

The vapour of the eggs became a cloud 

who came into the sky as a lord of wind (a sky-god). 

The blood of the eggs became water 
in the height above the sky, 
it became water darkening the sky. 

The gods were radiant as shining gold, 
brightly shining in the sky : 

they of the golden eggs beamed radianth' in the north. 
Through the whole sky they shone brighth-. 

The God, Sao-Ing, sent them forth, 

they of the celestial eggs came forth in splendour. 

This, because nam pu laick had been administered to the eggs 
from whom came the jewels incomiiarable (the gods). 

The winds no one yet controlled ; 

backward and forward they blew beneath the sky. 

Of all the water no one had yet made rivers ; 
it was a vast revolving depth above the sky. 

All the drift of cloud and vapour no one yet controlled. 

They floated about in the midst of heaven. 

The shells of the eggs broke and became birds. 

They flocked together according to their kinds. 

In that former time no one had given them names or dominion ; 
they dwelt within a cave (of the mountain). 

Thereafter the God came down and gave them their names 
and reign. 
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Speaking to all who came from the golden eggs, he said : 

“ I name one of you the lord of all space ; 
the queen of the air shall be thy mate. 

I give you life’s elixir to lengthen your life. 

1 give you great riches that you may not want. 

Long ago 1 sent the golden spider 
whose web overcast became the sky. 

Below in the seven worlds (of men and spirits) 
thou shalt have thy sway. 

There the winds for ever blow. 

The glorious moon and sun I give to thee 
to shed their light in every place. 

1 give innumerable shining ones, the moon and stars. 

All together I give to thee. Swiftly and ceaselessly shalt thou 
pass through the world. 

Thou shalt come to the realms below the brahman heavens. 
Coming free in the sky overcast thou shalt choose thy 
dominion. 

I shall establish kings to rule in all the world. 

I shall cause the race of men (to be created) everywhere to pay 
thee tribute. 

Go thou to every country to receive their homage. 

I send thee to hold sovereign sway in every place. 

Thou shalt be lord and all peoples shall be thy servants. 

In every country are great riches that the 5 f may not want.” 

To one (he said), “ I name thee lord of the golden rocks ; 
thou shalt reign in splendour with the queen of gems for 
thy wife. 

You came from the very heart of the golden eggs. 

Go thou to rule the desolate water-world. 

As a hidden king choose a good country for they reign, 

I give thee the waters of the north ; 
over the rivers shalt thou have dominion. 

All things below the water shall minister to thee. 

Thou thy dark world shalt rule, 

and innumerable peoples shall pay thee tribute.” 

To one (he said), “ I name thee, golden yolk-egg celestial, the 
lord of life’s origin, and appoint thee to rule in splendour ; 
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the queen of nain pu lawk, of life’s continuance, shall be 
th>' mate. 

Thou shalt rule over the spirit-world, 

over the spirit-world shalt thou have dominion. 

I give thee great riches, the clear sky and the wind, 

the lightning and the golden thunderbolts, 

the rain and the clouds — over them thou shalt rule. 

I will go before thee to create man. 

Thou shalt he lord of all beneath the sun. 

I give thee all countries of spirits and of Shans (men). 

They shall deliver all to thee to rule for ever. 

You all, when the golden eggs hatched, became kings and 
queens. 

I want you as rulers to mutually assist one another. 

“ One of you I name elder brother moon-god, reigning in 
splendour.' 

I give thee for thy wife the (pieen of the clouds. 

Thou the glorious moon and stars shalt rule. 

Thine is a kingdom of great glory. 

I give thee the whole realm of the sun 
and nam pu lawk, the life-renewing elixir, 
to lengthen life for thousands of years. 

With long oars hearken ami know my words — 

I give a drum whose heats shall resound afar. 

One end is of silver and one of gold. 

I give a flying horse saddled and liridleil. 

Thou shalt circle the world in radiant flight, 
daily coming and .going in splendour. 

Every fifteenth day thou shalt cast off thy shield, be full. 

Then wilt thou decrease in size 

and after thirty days begin a new lunation. 

Changing from the darkened moon thou shalt increase again. 
Let all the heavenly ones revolve without collision. 

Daily will your positions be changed. 

^ I have written tUe-.e names as deseriptive plira^es rather than as 
proper names with capital letters and literal translations as : Ai-Lang- 
Uon-Hseng-Kong-8aw-Hpa- Eai - Xang, Elder - Brother - House - Moon- 
Gem-Illnstrious-.Spoon-Celestial-Reigmiig," which is too Oriental, and in 
English may mean much or nothing and is ngly to boot. 
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The younger I name the lord of glory (the sun). 

To thee I give the queen of mist. 

Thou shalt enter the overcast and rumbling sky. 

I give thee the precious nam pu lawk, life’s renewer, 
to lengthen life for thousands of years. 

To thee also I give a flying horse saddled and bridled. 

Thou shalt ride forth in splendour with thy glittering shield. 
Thou shalt go down at evening-time, and riding through the 
Armament quickly encompass the great mountain and 
rise again. 

Eising early thou shalt send thy light to all. 

Every year shall thy course be changed ; 

sis months southward, six northward, thy course shall be. 

Neither of you (moon and sun) shall dash against the other.” 

To one (he said), “ I name thee the lord of the sky-circle ; 
and the queen of light shall be thy wife. 

Thou shalt rule the wind blowing 
back and forth beneath the sky. 

I give thee the three royal drums of the resounding wind. 
Thou shalt dwell at the sky’s horizon in the north. 

If the wind is silent beat the drums, 
then will the wind blow swiftly. 

I will cause the god of snow and vapour to be under him. 

The wind shall resound everywhere 
to give comfort to all living things. 

If there is no wind to give them strength they suffer, 
they repine in weakness, and hold no converse together. 

Thou shall give the air to be within their hearts 
that they may breathe and live. 

Through the air men shall understand one another’s words. 
With thy elixir thou shalt make the trees ever green. 

Thus shall all beings on the earth be blessed.” 

To one (he said), “ I name thee the lord of dreams, 
with the queen of echoes for thy mate. 

You both clad in royal robes must not be indolent. 

The dream-spirits of men innumerable I give to thee. 

Thou shalt dwell in the western sky (as the god of night) ; 
over against thee there will be men everywhere.” 


•IRAS. 1911 . 
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To one (he said), “ Thou the youngest shall reign in the world 
of men. 

I make thee king of a hundred umbrellas 
(a great and glorious king) of wide rule. 

Now having created you all I will return 

to the highest part of heaven to live there for ever. 

I will look down upon your abode (the earth) ; 
there rule and trouble me not. 

At the beginning of the year you must sacrifice an elephant 
and offer bulls and buffaloes to the gods. 

And now farewell.” 

The great God returned to heaven, 

and the kingly race of men 

with upturned faces saw him depart. 

Disliking to obey they transgressed his words, 
for the God had departed from them. 

Thereafter for all coming time they dwelt firmly 
(the present order became firmly established). 

AY. CoCHRAXE. 


The Date of Buddhadasa of Cevlox from a Chixese 

.SOURCE 

The Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian after leaving Chang’an 
took five years to arrive at Mid-India. He I'esided there 
for .six years, and it was three years more before he 
arrived at Tsing-cliow (Beal, Buddhist Records, vol. i, 
p. Ixxxiii). Of these last three year.s he spent two yeans 
in Ceylon (loc. cit., p. Ixxi.x), and cibout 337 days on his 
adventurous voyage home from that island to Tsing-chow 
(loc. cit., pp. Ixxx seqq.). HLs arrival in Ceylon may 
therefore be placed shortly after 411 A.D., since he left 
Chang’an in 399 a.d. (loc. cit., p. xii). 

Unfortunately he does not tell us the name of the 
reigning king of Ceylon, but we may be able to 
identify him satisfactorily from Fa-Hian’s description of 
a few notable events which took place during his stay 
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there. He tells us that the “ tooth-relic ” was always 
brought out in the middle of the third month, and after 
being carried in procession to the Abhaya-vihara it was 
there exhibited to the people for ninety days, after which 
time it was replaced in its receptacle in the city (loc. cit., 
pp. Ixxv-vi). 

This is the first point of importance. Fa-Hian was in 
the island after the tooth-relic had been brought over 
fi'om India, in the ninth year of King Sri Maghavarna 
according to the Mahavamsa (Wijesingha, Mahdvamsa, 
p. 154). The pilgrim goes on to tell us that “ Forty li 
to the east of the Abhaya-vihanx is a mountain, on which 
is built a chapel called Po-ti (Bodhi) ; there are about 
two thousand priests in it. Amongst them is a very 
distinguished Shaman called Ta-mo-kiu-ti. The people 
of this country greatly respect and reverence him. He 
resides in a cell, where he has lived for about forty years. 
By the constant practice of benevolence he has been able 
to tame the serpents and mice, so that they stop together 
in one cell, and do not hurt one another” (Beal, loc. cit., 
p. Ixxvi). 

This is the second fact, and is of greater importance 
than the former, since we read in the Mahavamsa — “ In 
the reign of this raja [i.e. Buddhadasa] a certain priest, 
by name Maha DhammakathT, translated the Suttas (of 
the Pitakattaya) into the Sihala language ” (Wijesingha, 
loc. cit., p. 158, with his correction of note 7). It is 
very probable that Ta-mo-kiu-ti is to be identified with 
Dhammakathi. This identification has already been 
noticed by Mr. Wickremasinghe {Ep. Zeyl., vol. i, pt. iii, 
p. 83), but he has made no use of it in his note on the 
Sinhalese chronology {Ep. Zeyl.). 

Lastlv, Fa-Hian, talking about the Mahavihara, says 
that whilst he was in Ceylon (“ at this time ”) the king 
“ desired to build a new vihara for this congregation 
of pi’iests”, and he describes the ploughing of the 
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boundaries and the pi-esentation of the land to tlie monks 
(Beal, loc. cit., p. Ixxvii). The Mohuvamsa (p. 158) sa 3 ’s 
that Buddhadasa “ built at the Mahavihara the parivena 
called Mora”, and provided for it in eveiy waj'. We 
thus see that Fa-Hian’s visit to Ce 3 don is probabl 3 " to be 
placed in the reign of Buddhadasa ; that is, of course, if 
we hnd that the dates of that monarch's reign include the 
3 'ears 411-13 a.D. Dr. Fleet has shown (JBAS., 1909, 
p. 351) that the accession of Buddhadasa is placed b 3 ' 
the author of the Mahavamsa at 870 3 'ears 3 months 
10 da 3 's after the Xirsana of Buddha. 

If we take the date 544 B.C. as the initial point for this 
part of the Mahavamsa, we get the date 328-57 a.d. for 
his reign of twent 3 '-nine 3 ’ears. This does not agree with 
Fa-Hian’s date at all. 

On the other hand, if we accept Dr. Fleet’s theoiy 
(loc. cit. supra, pp. 323 seqq.) that 483 B.c. is the initial 
date, we get 389-418 A.D., which suits the date of the 
pilgrim. I therefore think that we ma 3 ' assume on good 
grounds that the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian visited Ce 3 don 
during the last 3 'ears of King Buddhadasa, for whom we 
ma 3 * accept the date of 389-418 a.d. until we have definite 
proof to the contraiy. More important still is the 
additional evidence which we thus obtain that, for the 
earlier part of the Mahavam.sa, the date of 483 B.C. is 
to be regarded as the date of Buddha’s Nirvana. 


Edward K. Ayktox. 
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Dialogues of the Buddha. Translated from the Pali 
of the Digha Xikaya by T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids. Part II. (Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 
translated by various Oriental Scholars and edited 
by T. W. Rhys Davids. Published under the patronage 
of His Majesty the King of Siam. Yol. III.) pp. viii 
and 382. London: Henry Frowde, 1910. 

Under the editorship of the late Pi'ofessor Max Muller 
and the patronage of that enlightened Buddhist king, the 
Kino- of Siam, the tirst volume of the Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists — a highly velcomo sequel to the great series 
of the Sacred Books of the East — was published in 1895. 
A second volume, containing the first part of the Dialogues 
of the Buddha, translated by Professor T. \\. Rhys Davids, 
followed in 1899. As no more was heard since of this 
scries of translations, which had promised to become so 
useful a help to the study of Buddhism, we had given up 
all hope of its ever being continued. Thus it is that the 
second part of the Dudogues of the Buddha, now lying 
before us. comes as a mo.st plea.sant surprise, and Professor 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids are to be heartily congratulated on 
the completion of this second instalment of the translation 
of the Digha Xikaya. Xothing indeed seems to me, at 
the present stage of Buddhist researches, more needful 
than crood scholarl}- translations of the principal texts of 
Buddhism. And certainly nobody could be more com- 
petent to give us exactly such translations as are needed 
than the two scholars to whom we owe already so much 
of our knowledge of Buddhist texts, and who combine true 
scholarship with an enthusiastic love of their subject. 

The Dialogues of the Buddha, translated in this volume, 
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are among the most interesting and vahiaide of the wliole 
collection of the Digha. The volume begins with No. xiv, 
the Mahapadana-Suttanta, which is translated “The 
Sublime Story ”, but which I should prefer to translate 
“ The Great Di.scourse on the Wonderful Feats (of the 
Buddha) This Sutta is of great historical importance, 
for it proves that the whole Buddha myth was already 
fully developed at the time of the composition of this 
Sutta and of the compilation of the Digha Nikaya. Here 
we find the dogma of the six Buddhas, forerunners of 
Gotama Sakyamuni, who lived in difierent ages, who had 
all the same miraculous birth, showed the thirty-two signs 
of a great man, and were owner-s of the Seven Treasure.s. 
The thirty-two signs are enumerated in full detail. Every 
one of these Buddhas has three palaces, every one has 
three visions of Old Age, Disease, and Death, and a fourth 
vision of a Holy Life, every one conceives the Nidanas, 
enters the homele.ss state, thinks of keeping the True 
Religion ^ to himself, but is persuaded by god Brahman 
to preach this Religion to all that have ears to hear, turns 
the Wheel of the Law, visits the Heavens of the gods — 
in short, the Buddha legend with nearly all its details was 
not only known to the author of the Suttanta, but even 
transferred to every one of the si.x predecessors of Gotama 
as a clhdmmuta or “natural thing” in the life of every 
Buddha. I believe with the translators that all these 
theories are considerably later than the Arahat ideal. 
But if so, shall we not have to revise our hypotheses 
about the date of the Nikayas ? According to the ti’ans- 
lators “ we find in this tract the root of that Birana-weed 
which, growing up along with the rest of Buddhism, went 
on spreading .so luxuriantly that it gradually covered up 
much that was of value in the earlier teaching, and finally 
led to the downfall, in its home in India, of the ancient 

' I do not think that we can find a better translation for Dhamma 
than “ Religion ” or “ True Religion ”. 
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faith But is it really only “ the root of that Birana- 
weed ” and not rather the “ Birana-weed ” itself that is to 
he found in the Mahapadana-Suttanta ? 

lYhile this Sutta is more important for the history of 
Buddhist literature, the next one, No. XV, the Maha- 
Nidana-Suttanta, or “Great Discour.se of Causation ”, is 
a discussion on one of the most important points in 
Buddhist teaching, tlie doctrine of Paticcasamuppada, in 
which the translators see one of the greatest steps in the 
progress of philoiBophic thought. This is very different 
from Professor Deussen’s ’ view, who sees in it only a late 
and insignificant dogma of the school. But however high 
or however low we ma\' estimate this theory of Nidanas, 
certain it is that in view of the prominent place the 
doctrine is given in all the books, it must belong to early 
Buddhism, and it seems to be — whatever its merits may 
be — the philosophy of early Buddhism. 

But by far the most important of all the Suttantas in 
this volume, and, indeed, in the whole Nikaya literature, 
is the Maha-Parinibbana-Suttanta, “The Book of the 
Great Decease,” as Profe.ssor Rhys Davids translates, or 
“ The Great Discourse on the (Buddha’s) Passing Away ”, 
as I would rather translate. This Sutta has already been 
translated by Professor Rhys Davids in vol. xi of the 
Sacred Books of the East (1881). But it is needless to 
say that a new and revised edition of the translation of 
such an important text is by no means superfluous. The 
Introduction and notes contain also many new contri- 
butions to the study of this most valuable text, in whose 
history so many points remain still to be cleared up. In 
fact, if we could write the history of this one Sutta it 
would be the history not only of the Digha Nikaya, but 
probably of the whole Tipitaka. As the very suggestive 
list on p. 72 shows, there are no less than thirty-one 
different passages of the Sutta, making up nearly the 
^ Allyemeine Oeichichte der Philosophie, i, 3, p. 163 f., 1908. 
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whole of the text, wliich recui- in other books of tlie canon. 
If we could hnd out the exact mutual relaticm of these 
texts, we should gain a very good insight into the com- 
pilation or composition of the hooks from which they 
are taken. Certain it is that tlie diti'erent pieces of tlie 
mosaic forming the Suttanta belong to different ages 
and .stages in the development of Buddhism. Putting 
aside all those parts whicli do not refer to the Parinib- 
baua itself, it is, I believe, not dithcult to distinguish at 
least five strata of literary development in those para- 
graphs only which refer to the legends of the Buddha’s 
last illne.ss, his decision of passing away at the end of 
three months, and his death. 

In ii, 21-0 (the paragraphs are those of the new 
translation in the present volume) the story of the 
Buddha's first illne.ss that la.dell him in Beluva is told. 
Here the Buddha addre.sses to Ananda those beautiful and 
remarkable words in which he .sa\ s that “ the Tathagata 
has no such thing as the closed fist of a teacher, who keeps 
something back ”, and that ‘‘ the Tathagata thinks not 
that it is he who should lead the brotherho(xl or that the 
Order is dependent upon him”, and that he did not think 
it necessary to leax e any instructions concerning the Ordei', 
but that his fullower.s should be •’ lamps unto themselves ”. 
In this wonderful dialogue the Buddha speaks to Ananda 
entirely like a human teacher to his pupil, without the 
least trace of a half-god or of a llsi about him. 

This is (juite in keeping with v, i;3-14, where we read 
how Ananda stood leaning against the lintel of the door 
and weeping at the thought of his master iJassing axva}', 
whereupon he is called in by the Buddha, who kindly 
addresses to him the words : Enough, Ananda, do not let 
yourself be troubled ; do not weep 1 Have I not already, 
on former occasions, told y<m that it is in the x ery nature 
of all things most near and dear unto us that we must 
divide ourselves from tliem, leave them, sever ourselves 
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from them ? etc. Spirit and tone in the two passages 
are the same. But it seems to me impossible that the 
same author wlio wrote these two passages in which there 
is so much warmth and feeling, and in which the Buddha 
is so entirely human, with nothing of the superhuman, 
whether half-god or thaumaturg, about him — that the 
same author should have written the paragraphs iii, 7-12 
and 34-41, in which the Buddha, after having fixed the 
time of his death at the end of three months, boa.sts of his 
Iddhi powers that enable him to remain in the same birth 
for an seon, and upbraids Ananda — more after the fashion 
of an angry Rsi of old than as it behoves a Buddha — for 
not having taken the hint thrown out by him, and asked 
the Master to remain in this life for an leon. This 
tradition is probably not much older than that of the 
Council o£ Rrijagaha in the Cullavagga, where Ananda is 
reproached by the Sangiia for not having asked the Master 
to remain in this life to the end of the Kalpa. A much 
older tradition is that recorded in iii, 48-51, that the 
Buddha, like a yogin (.see for instance Bhisma in the 
!8antiparvan), was able to fix the time of his death, but 
where nothing is said about his being able to live for 
a Kalpa. A mere expansion, in fact only a silly multi- 
plication, of the feat related in iii, 41, are the paragraphs 
iii, 42-7, where Buddha tells Ananda that he has thrown 
out the suggestion of his being able to lemain in this life 
for an mon on no le.ss than fourteen former occasions 
(nine times at Rajagaha and five times at Vesali). 
Finally, the paragraphs iii, 13-33, where the eight causes 
of an eartlujuake, the eight kinds of assemblies, the eight 
positions of mastery, and the eight stages of deliverance 
are enumerated, are clearlj' interpolated from the xVnguttara 
Nikflya.’^ The inteipolation in this case is all the more 

' For the two last Suttantas of the Digha Nikaya, which are entirely 
in the style of the Auguttara Nikaya, see Airs. Rhys DaviiLs, above, 
j)p. 550-60. 
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evident, as the beginning of iii, :14 joins perfectly well 
with the end of iii, 12. 

Moreover, there can liave been no ti.\ed canon of sacred 
books in existence when the dialogue of ii, 21-0 was 
vvu'itten, in which Ananda .sav’S that he had taken comfort 
from the thought that the blaster would not pa.ss away 
until at lea.st he had left instructions as touching the Order, 
and in which the Bhikkhu.s ai-e told to be lamjrs unto 
themselves ” and to rely upon no other refuge but the 
Dhamma. On the other hand, the sermon on the “ Four 
Great Authorities ’ (iv, 7—11) presupposes a canon of 
Suttas and Vinaya texts, and such expressions as 
haJiusmta, vinui/tidhayv., and mCitiL'CidJiunl. which can 
only mean learned in the Suttantas, versed in the Vinaya 
texts and in the Summaries” (wliether the latter be the 
sources of the Abhidhamma texts or already actual 
Abhidhamnia texts), presuppose even a threefold canon, 
a kind of Tipitaka.* And the passage vi, d (‘when I am 
gone, Ananda, let the Order, if it should so wish, abolish 
all the lesser and minor precepts ”) can only have been put 
into the mouth of the Master by adherents of a sect 
who actually wished to abolish some of the minor rules 
of the Order. 

Again, the pas.sage ii, 21-0 certainly excludes any kind 
(jf Buddha-worship. A teacher who is made to say that 
he does not even want to be a leader of the brotherhood 
can hardly have yet become an object of vvmrship. On the 
other hand, in the ‘Mirror of Truth” (dhiuntiidddsa); 
taught in ii, (S-9, we find the beginnings of a Buddhist 
worship, a kind of litany which is still recited at the 
Patimokkha.- And the well-known tinal pas.sages of the 
Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta refer to the worship of Buddha 
relics and the erection of .stupas. Thus the Maha- 

^ See Coplestoii, linddhism^ p. 45 f. 

See Herbert Haynes in Wienf-r ZtitKchrift fOr dit Knnde des 
Mor<jtnfand,s, x, 242 ff., 1806. 
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Parinibbana-Sutta is very probably a late and enlarged 
version of a very old and much shorter Parinibbana-Sutta. 
But all this is typical for the composition or compilation 
of the whole Digha Nikaya, and even of the whole 
Tipitaka. In the whole collection and in every one 
collection (for all books of the canon are collections) we 
shall have to distinguish several strata of Buddhist 
thought and literary activity, separiited from each other 
probably by centuries. Only a very small portion of the 
Mahii-Parinibbana-Suttanta can belong to the earliest 
stratum of Buddhist literature, and its final redaction must 
have taken place at a comparative!}’ late date, as late as 
any of the latest parts of the Pali canon. 

Nor can any of the other Suttantas in this volume be 
referred to the earliest literature of Buddhism. Both 
No. xvii and No. xviii, the Mahasudassana-Suttanta 
and the Jana-Vasabha-Suttanta, are (as the trans- 
lators have already pointed out) mere expansions of 
passages in the ilaha-Parinibbana-Suttanta. No, xvii is 
a regular Jataka. The Jataka No. 95 in our Jataka 
Commentary is only a short summary of the Suttanta or, 
as there are some textual ditferences, of a slightly different 
version of the Suttanta. No. xix, the Mahagovinda- 
Suttanta, is also a Jataka. All these Suttas, as well 
as the two following ones. No. xx (Mahiisamaya- 
Suttanta) and No. xxi (Sakkapanha - Suttanta), 
are mythological. They lead us into the worlds of the 
gods, and are meant to show that the very gods owe all 
their heavenly bliss only to their having been good 
Buddhists in some former life, and that even the highest 
gods know how to appreciate the religion of Buddha. 
The most interesting of these Suttantas is No. xxi, “ The 
Questions of Sakka. ’ It must have been as edifying to 
the Buddhists of old as it is curious to us moderns to read 
how Sakka, the king of the gods, hardly ventures to 
approach the great Buddha, wherefore he first sends the 
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lieavenly inusiciaii Paficasiklia to sol’teii the lieart of tlie 
Exalted One (which the said iiiiisician, straiieel\' eiioue:h. 
does by a love-son<;) : to see liow Sakka. after heine 
introduced hy Paficasiklia. is received hy tiie Buddlui in 
a very kind hut conde.scendino; manner : liow Sakka 
learns that it i.s onh’ through the reliyiun of the Buddha 
that the highe.st states nuiy he attained ; how the gods 
questions are answei'ed h\- tlie blaster, and the king of 
the gods, having ac([uired all the ha}> 2 )iness of a jiujiil of 
the Buddha, finally, in an outbreak of higliest entliusiasni. 
pays homage to the Sujireme Teacher. Tin- translators, 
comparing the Buddhist Sakka with the Vedic Indra. 
conclude tliat it is evident tliat Sakka and Indra are 
quite ditfereiit conceptions ". No doubt they are if we 
think of the Indra of the Vedic liymns. But tlie Buddhists 
were probably not the tiist to degrade the king of the 
god.s. Indra is a menial of Si\'a in tlie Sai\a legends, 
and of Visnu in tlie Vaisiiava legends. Conniare tlie 
Paficendropakhyana in the First Book of the Mulnlhlun-nta . 
where Indra is treated with irony approaching to contenqDt 
by god tfisa and jninished for his want of resjiect towards 
the latter. But even in older Brahmanic myths and 
legends, e.g. the Xahusa myth { MohuhlKuritu . v, 11-17), 
Indra has to flee fi'om Vrtia. \\hereU])on Xahma takes 
possession of his throne, which India indeed afterwards 
regains, hut not without the help of Visnu, and only 
because Xahusa has otlended the great Ilsi Agastva, In 
another Brahmanic legend, when Indra laises his arm to 
fling his thunderbolt against the Bsi Cyavana, the god s 
arm is jiaraly.sed hy the latter, and he is frightened to 
death by the monster Jfatla (Intoxication) created by the 
.same Bsi. And in more than one Ejiic and Pauranic myth 
Indra is humbled by one oi- other of the great Ksis. In 
the Krsna legend, too, it is Indra who gets the woi'st of 
it when he send.s down a storm to punish Krsna, and this 
hero holds uji tlie mountain Govardhana like an umbrella 
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to protect himself and the cowherds against Indra’s 
showers, whereupon Indra liumbly acknowledges the 
supremacy of Krsna-Yisnn. And just as Sakka is made 
to sing the praises of tlie Buddha in our Suttanta, so is 
in the Yisnu-Puiana a hymn to ISri put into the mouth of 
Indra. It is. I believe, rather this Epic and Pauranic 
than the Yedic conception of Indra that should he 
compared with the Sakka of the Buddhist texts. 

As literaiy compositions these mythological Suttantas 
are rather inferior. In this respect the two last Suttantas 
of this volume rank higher. No. xxii, the Maha- 
Satipatthana-Suttanta, is a well-finished dialogue. 
But it is only an expansion of the tenth Sutta of the 
Majjhima-Nikaya, and is therefore called the “ Great 
Discourse on the Setting-up of Mindfulness”. The last 
Suttanta in this volume, the Payasi-Suttanta, is one 
of those few dialogues in the Nikayas which are not 
mere discourses of the Buddha, only interrupted now and 
then by words of approval or by a “ yes ” or “ no ” of the 
interlocutor, but real dialogues that may well be compared 
with those of Platon. But the question is whether this 
dialogue is originally Buddhist. Professor Leumann’^ has 
fully discussed the Jaina parallel to the Paya.si dialogue, 
the legend and dialogue of Paesi, and has already pointed 
out how curious it is that the Buddhist Thera Kassapa 
should defend the soul-dogma against the unbeliever 
Payasi. I also believe with the same scholar that in many 
respects the Jaina version of the story is the better of the 
two. Certain it is that the dialogue is not only perfectly in 
accordance with the Jaina teaching, but that the questions 
of Paesi are also logically connected with the introductory 
legend. For Kesi (corresponding to the Kassapa in the 
Buddhist Suttanta) is here said to be aholiiyu and 
annajivi, that is, “near the goal” and “believing in 

' Actes du Ceme congres internat. des Orientaliste.s, term en 1883 
a Leide, iii, 2, 467 ff. 
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soul (jivu) as ditfereiit (unyd) from body ’■ It is a pity 
that tlie translators do not refer to the Jaina parallel 
at all. 

Thus everything tends to show that the Digha Xikaya 
is by no means one of the earliest and most original 
productions of the Buddhists, but that on the other hand 
it is one of the most important woiks for the history of 
Buddhist literature. All students of Buddhism and Indian 
literature will therefore be thankful for this new con- 
tribution to our knowledge of these texts. For we have 
here not only translations of sometimes very difficult 
texts, but also introductions and notes which are full of 
suggestive remarks on points of Buddhist teaching and 
on literary questions. May we not have to wait too long 
for the third and final volume I 

M. WlNTEKNlTZ. 


Compendium of Philo.sophy, being a Translation now 
made for the first time from the Original Pali of the 
AhhicVtammattha-SdnyaJm, with Introductory Essay 
and Notes by Shwe Zan Aung, B.A. Revised and 
edited by Mrs. Rhys Davids, pp. xxvi and 298. 
London : published for the Pali Text Society by 
Henry Fro wde, 1910. 

This book is the result of tlie joint labour of a Western 
philosopher and Pali scliolar, Mrs. Rhys Davids, and 
a Burmese Buddhist scholar, Shwe Zan Aung, B.A. 
Mr. Aung has had the advantage of studying Abhidhamma 
or “ philosophy ” ^ under the learned monks of Burma. 
Burma has always been a seat of Abhidhamma learning. 
“ Bhikkhus from Ceylon come now, as iti days of old, to 

’ Mrs. Rhys Davids now considers “ philosophy ” to be the be.sb 
translation of the term Ahhidhamma. And if. as I think, JJhamma is 
best translated by ‘•religion", Ahhidhamma may well be taken as equal 
to the “ philosophy of religion". 
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study philosophy under the Theras of Burma, so renowned 
are the latter for proficiency in this subject.” But 
Mr. Aung is also versed in Western philosophy, and, besides, 
his whole manuscript has passed through the hands of 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, who had also written a translation 
of her own of the Ahhklluonnudihu-SangaJia and sent it 
to Mr. Aung, who collated it with his own translation. 
Thus the translation now before us is, in the best and 
fullest sen.se of the words, the result of Eastern and 
Western effort combined. 

The work here translated is “ a primer of psychology 
and philosophy ” which, as we are informed by Mrs. Rbys 
Davids, has been studied in Ceylon and Burma for 
probably eight centuries. It is ascribed to a teacher 
named Anuruddha, who is said to have lived earlier than 
the twelfth and later than the eighth century .\.D. In 
Burma it is “ classed under a group of cla.ssical summaries, 
or compendia, entitled Let-than, or Little-finger Manuals, 
nine in number, and having, most of them, an exegetical 
literature belonging to each Avork This compendium 
has been commented on more than any of the others. It 
treats of the same subject-matter as Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhi-magga, but has a different object in view. The 
Visitddlti-magga is ethical in its end, while the Ahltidhum- 
mattha-Sangaha is psychological. “ The two works are 
thus to some extent mutually complementaiy, and as such 
still hold the field as modern text-books for students 
of Buddhism in Buddhist countries.” The text was 
published in the Journal of the Pali Text Society as earlv 
as 1884 by Profe.s.sor Rhys Davids. 

To the ordinaiy Western reader it will seem strange 
that these endless dry and terse categories, filling page 
after page, interrupted only by mnemonic summaries in 
which the subject-matter is still further condensed, should 
be termed “ philosophy ”, and .stranger still that a book con- 
sisting of hardly anything but dry lists and summaries — the 
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mei’est skeleton of a system — should rank as one of 
the most important treatises on philosophy in Buddhist 
countries. In fact, I much doubt if the book itself would 
convey any meaning to a Western mind had not Mr. Aung 
himself, in a well-written Introductory Essay (pp. 1-7G), 
given a brief resume of the teaching contained in the 
Compendium, and added numerous explanatory notes to 
his translation. But even so, it needs such a sympathetic 
student of Buddhist thought as ilrs. Rhys Davids to 
discern in this crudest outline of a system a psychological 
and ethical philosophy which after all deserves to be 
placed side by side with the best etibrts of the great 
thinkers of the world. 

The Editor herself anticipates “ that tlie cursory reader, 
even if not unversed in our own psychological method, 
will not get past a feeling of repulsion and impatience 
But I am sure this feeling will give way to a feeling of 
respect for the.se earnest, if somewhat pedantic, Buddhist 
thinkers, when that cur.sory reader has read the Editor’s 
Preface, especially her tine remarks (pp. xvii— xxiv) on 
the merits of the Buddhist way of analysing mind, on the 
close alliance between psychology and ethics in Indian 
philosophy, on Buddhist “my.sticism ”, and on the parallelism 
between Herakleitean and Buddhist philosophy. 

\\ hile the Editor’s Preface will probably be to moat 
Western readers (as it was to the present writer) the most 
intrinsically iiitere.sting part of the book, the Appendix 
(pp. 220-85), which contains Mr. Aung’s extensive notes 
on .some of the mo.st important technical terms of Buddhist 
philosophy, will be found extremely u.seful by all students 
of Buddhism. More especially I would point out the 
very lucid and highly instructive discussions on the vexed 
question of the Paticcasamuppada and on the true meaning 
of the term Samkhara. Three useful indexes add to the 
usefulness of the volume, for which both the English editor 
and the Burmese author deserve our best thanks, and on 
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the publication of which the Pali Text Society is to be 
heartily congratulated. 

M. WiNTERNITZ. 


The Vedas and their Angas and Upangas. Vol. I. By l 

Eehari Lal, B.A., Shastri, iI.R.A.S. Lahore, 1910. T 

The alternative title of Mr. Behari Lai’s work, T]ie r 

Themuj-ui^ of Knowledge Divine and Teuipoi'u?, indicates ' 

not inadequately the purpose with which he has written. i 

We are all familiar with the strange works found in old | 

libraries which expound all science, human and divine, in 1 

the light of the Bible, and which in each generation < 

reinterpret the holy scripture to make it conform with the ! 


ideas of the day. So Mr. Behari Lal reinterprets the 
Rgveda, and finds in it the tenets of his own creed, which 
seems to us to be allied to that of the Bhagavatas : he 
believes in the reality of matter, of the individual soul, 
and of a personal divinity, and all these he finds in the 
Rgveda as properly interpreted. 

Proper interpretation nece.ssarily involves the throwing 
to the winds of philology and of native tradition alike, 
and the resort to mysticism. AVe must satisfy ourselves 
with mentioning but a few of the author's conclusions : 
there is no human or animal .sacrilice in the A'^edas ; 
edahheta means uiKiguhjda, i.e. using in a proper way to 
acquire merit, i.e. giving it away ; avadgati denotes the 
marking with colour of the limbs of the animals given ; 
mdinm means bran, not flesh ; the legend of Sunahsepa 
means that the individual soul supplicates the Almighty 
(lod to save him from bondage. On the other hand,'- 
there is held to be no trace of ancestor-worship in the 
A'^edas, but transmigration ^ is essentially a part of the 
A'edic belief, as it is of Air. Behari Lal, and its existence 
is proved and its ultimate acceptance by the Western world, 

^ pp. -l:29-52. 

7 A 


pp. 309-402. 
JRAS. 1911. 


- pp. 253-308. 
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as by Pythagoras, is asserted. It is rigbt to add that the 
author is well ac(juaiiited with the texts with whicli lie 
deals, and might luive done good work liad lie accepted 
more orthodox principles of interpretation. 

It is hardly necessary to say more as to the work, but 
as a second volume is promised, perhaps we may remind 
the author that Profe.ssor Max Miiller was professor, not 
at Cambridge but at Oxford. 

A. BEKKIED.tLE KeITH. 


History of Caste ix India. By Shridhar V. 

Ketkak, Ph.D. Vol. I. 

This volume is based on a thesis presented for the 
degree of Ph.D. at Cornell University, and is deserving of 
the favourable decision given by the authorities there. 
It is one of the most lamentable results of the present 
methods of University teaching in India, that students 
there are not incited to interest in the history of their 
own country. So far as the examinations deal at all 
with the literatute or history of India they lay stress on 
the grammatical and literary side rather than on the 
critical methods of historical inquiry, just as they used to 
do in England half a Century or more ago. They are 
a test of memory rather than of thought or method. It 
is encouraging to find a student trained in the semi- 
German methods of an American University producing 
such work as the essay under review. 

This volume is the tirst of an intended series of volumes, 
each one to be devoted to some particular aspect of tbe 
question of ca.ste. In this tirst volume the evidence of 
Manu is collected and discussed, and a .somewhat discursive 
introduction gives us glimpses of the author’s views. This 
method seems awkward. In di.scussing any historical 
problem so large and intricate it would be much more 
convenient to have begun at the beginning. The author 
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liimselE has seen this, and excuses his method by the 
plea that the law book of the Manavas is authoritative 
on the matter of caste. But is it always so — for the 
periods before and after it reached its present shape, as 
much as for its own period \ Is it not probable that, like 
all other ancient and sacred codes of custom, it also was 
the outgrowth of a .school rather than the work of 
a single author, and contains phrases and paragraphs of 
veiy different dates ? The author, indeed, admits as much 
(piite early in the book, only to ignore it afterwards. He 
uses ilanu as a homogeneous work, and supposes that the 
author of it was a Magadha Brahmin, who wi’ote it 
between 227 and 320 a.d. This date, in his opinion, is 
that of the earliest period at which certain tribes 
mentioned in ilanu can have been known in the valley 
of the Ganges. But that would only give us, not the 
date at which the text as we now have it was actually 
constituted, but only a terminus a quo. The latest 
editor of the existing text may, for all that this argument 
shows, have lived a good deal later — at any time during 
the period in which the tribes were thus known. And 
though on p. 96 he uses expressions in Mann as evidence 
for “ his time and his locality ”, on p. 52 he blames authors 
who do not use Maiiu (and the epics and the dramas) as 
evidence of customs current many centuries before it (or 
the epics or the dramas) were written. 

The introduction has many acute observations, but the 
above is not the only inconsistency. At p. 29, when 
comparing (most properly) European customs with Indian, 
the Swedes and the Germans are called civilized nations. 
But on p. 23 another nation, generally acknowledged to 
be quite their eijuals in civilization, are mocked at as 
“ casteless barbarians ”. 

Again, on pp. 90-100, we have a well-considered and 
convincing argument that no one of the four varnas 
(lit. “colours”) was a caste in the technical sense of the 
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term. Yet on p. 5 the Brahmins are called a caste, and 
the many hundred caste.s into which they are really 
divided are called sub-castes. Our author attaches very 
great importance to the exact u.se of the terms involved. 
He discusses the exact usage of each native word {jCtli, 
vartid, saiiib'kdra, dliarma, etc.). He gives a definition 
of the Anglo-Indian word ca^tf (which, as is well known, 
does not correspond to any native word), and yet in the 
use of this term, so important in the discussion, his 
practice is not in agreement with his own definition. 

After the introduction the author gives us in succession 
a summary of the views expressed by Manu on each of 
the most important considerations to be considered in the 
history of caste. So far as I know, this has not been done 
before, except in a fragmentary manner. It is here quite 
well done, and at sufficient length ; and the treatment 
will give permanent value to the work. The writer is 
apparently a young Maratha Brahmin. It is a disadvantage 
that his work is mainly apologetic of the orthodox position, 
but it is also an advantage to us to have the Brahmin views 
on this important matter so ably and uncompromisingly 
expounded. We shall look forward to the later volumes, 
especially those in which the periods earlier than Manu 
are to be treated. 

T. Wb Rhys D.vvids. 


Hebralsche.s uxd ar.amaisches Worterbuch zum Alten 
Testament. Mit Einschaltung und Analyse aller 
schwer erkennbaren Formen, Deutuno- der Eio'en- 

O O 

namen sowie der masoretischen Randbemerkungen, 
und einem deutsch-liebraischen Wortregister. Von 
Dr. phil. und theol. Eduard Kuniu. 8vo ; pp. vii, 
663. Leipzig, 1910. 

In the Index to Part I of his Lehrijehaudc Professor 
Konig compiled an almost complete Hebi'ew vocabulary, 
lo supplement this, and thus to convert it into a real 
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dictionary, was but one step. Students o£ Hebrew will be 
grateful that this step was taken, as it resulted in the 
production of a work the distinguishing features of which 
are terseness and reliability. It represents the final stage 
of the same author's studies, which aimed at following up 
tile intrinsic {lo<jisc]i-psycholo//ische) connexion between 
the various modifications in the meanings of words. This 
method, the author considers, furthers the progress of 
Hebrew lexicography, as well as of semasiology in general. 
He also remarks in his preface that he thought it his duty 
to pay attention to the demand for the explanation of the 
proper nouns in the Old Testament, a demand incompletely 
responded to in previous works of the same kind. This 
was to be supplemented by a critical treatment of the 
multifarious (juestions connected with Hebrew lexicography. 
A higher aim than this cannot be conceived, and although 
no one perhaps is better fitted to achieve it than the 
author, it cannot be denied that the difficulties still to be 
overcome are enormous, particularly as regards the first 
item. The obscurities in the original meaning of Hebrew 
words are frequently so great that thej’ are almost 
impenetrable. The development of word meanings does 
not always proceed on strictly logical lines. The original 
meaning of Hebrew roots is in many cases entirely lost, 
whiLst the cognate languages are of little or no aid to their 
recovery. How, then, is the logico-psychological method 
to be applied ? In spite of all this one cannot but agree 
with the author that a Hebrew dictionary cannot be 
compiled without constant recoui’se to the other Semitic 
languages to their widest extent, and Arabic in particular. 
Unfortunately it is not unnece.ssary to lay some stress on 
this need, as there are .still occasional voices raised, even in 
academic circles in this country, which declare an isolated 
study of Hebrew possible. 

As to the arrangement of the work one can only applaud 
the author’s system. Obscure forms, in which the Hebrew 
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language abounds, are inserted in the places assigned to 
them by their initial letter in the alphabetical order of the 
articles, but they are accompanied by references to their 
roots. No one will, of course, expect finality in this 
respect, as the derivations of very many of these will 
remain a matter of dispute. Needless to say that this also 
applies to the meaning of many words the etymology of 
which is free from doubt. This will best be illustrated by 
the few stray remarks following here. 

Dn'ixnn'i Xo. xxxiv, 10, which the author derives 
from v' is probably a denomiuativum of and 

therefore only indirectly connected with that root ; “lllX 
is not “ belt ” (Gartel) in general, but ■' a tight-titting loin- 
cloth ( ,1;!)”, see Robertson Smith in JQR. iv, p. 280 ; 

which Professor Konig derives from seems 

to be an enlarged form of (analogous to The 

resemblance is obvious. This derivation might also throw 
some light on the meaning of the disputed word 
(Ezek. viii, 17), which Konig takes to signify “a branch”, 
against Gesenius-Buhl. A further parallel is given bv the 
expre.ssion D’Sjy (Hos. iii, o), and thus reveals 
a whole concatenation of ideas and actions connected with 
Baal-worship. has scarcely anything to do with 

V but is probably contracted from Is not the 

first syllable of mutilated from p-t, Arab. ^ ■ 

Professor Konig's somewhat hesitating derivation of HT 
from nn is not encouraging. Tin? word must have some 
connexion with Arabic Lagarde’s derivation of the 

verbal stems of from Arab. J can hardly be 

assailed. Even the Pcj'el conveying the idea of 

(mentally) blinding, belongs to the same group. It is 
therefore not obvious why the author has divided this 
paragraph into two separate ones. Whether ^30 is 
derived from ^33 as Konig does, is, to say the least, 
doubtful. May it not be taken as contracted from 
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7’lS3S:? The author’s remarks on tinn and nsnna are 
thoroughly acceptable. This root is probably identical 
■with Aramaic HIS and “to fly.” 

The author him.self will not expect that the student 
agrees with all he says, but he is suggestive and stimulating 
on every page of his book. This in it.self is a merit of no 
mean signiticance. 

H. Hirschfeld. 


IxiTiA Aaiharica. An introduction to spoken Amharic. 
Bj’ C. H. Arjirruster. Part I : Grammar. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1908. — Part II: English- Amharic 
Tocabularv, with Phrases. Cambridge : Universit'v 
Press, 1910. 

The series of work.s treating of Amharic, the chief 
commercial language of Abyssinia, has, together with 
the increased interest which European states take in 
the Empire of the Negus, considerably increased in past 
years. 

Among the publications of recent years on this subject 
one of the most important is that by Armbruster, who, 
having lived in the Sudan for many years, had there and 
in Abyssinia many opportunities of studying the living 
language on the spot. Thus he was able to collect 
material about the Amharic language which had never 
been gathered before, and could give as examples for rules 
many sentences which he had heard spoken by the natives 
themselves. 

These great advantages resulting from Armbruster’s 
practical knowledge of the language are confronted by 
some few disadvantages resulting from the same fact. 
IMany a correct and valuable example has not been very 
clearly explained from a linguistic-historical point of view, 
many a grammatical rule has not been sharply enough 
defined. (For details I refer to my discussion in Oriental- 
istinclie Literai'urzeiiung, 1911, coll. 73 seqq.) 
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As a concession to the pfactical employment of this 
work, the author has liainlled material in vari(nis parts of 
the book which it would have been better to collect under 
one heading. But this defect is of little consequence 
compared with the many advantages of this work, and we 
owe great thanks to the writer, who, during seventeen 
years service in the Tropics, untiringly devoted his few 
leisure hours to scientific observations and work, and we 
congratulate him on the great success which the two 
volumes of the Initia Arnhurica have had. 

In a short introduction the writer tells us, in a few 
words, how the Amharic language has spread, of its 
dialects, and the historical place it occupies among the 
Semitic languages. Then he gives us, in the very 
instructive paragraphs 3-8, a very detailed description of 
the phonology of the language. In these paragraphs there 
are numerous excellent data which he has collected. I was 
very pleased to observe that Armbruster, without havincr 
any knowledge of my work, arrived at the same results as 
I did in my “ Proben aus Amharischem Yolksmunde 
supported by many observations of the pronunciation of 
Aleka Taje, formerly lecturer at the Oriental College, 
University, Berlin. 

The treatment of the nouns and verbs, and many 
examples, will be especially welcome to those who are 
beginning to learn Amharic without having any previous 
acquaintance with a Semitic language. Detailed tables 
show how, for instance, the suffi.xes are attached to the 
ditferent forms of the nouns and verbs. In like manner 
Armbruster gives numerous paradigms for the forms of 
the regular and irregular verbs, and all the verbs beine- 
repeated in an appendix of aliout 200 pages in leiudh this 
is perhaps an exaggeration of attention to the subject. 

The science of the accentuation is especially difficult, 

‘ In “MitteilungendesSeminais fur Orientalische Spraclien ", tome x, 
Berlin, 1907. 
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because, as in the Italian language, the accent seems to 
glide over the whole word with equal stress, and it requires 
keen observation to comprehend the correct accentuation 
of the word and sentence. If Arinbruster, when showing 
the accentuation, sometimes gives rules engendered by his 
own observations, which do not correspond with observa- 
tions made by others and mj'self, this must be attributed 
to peculiarities of dialect formei'lj’ unknown to us, and in 
this he has rendered us a great service. Here I should 
like to mention one. In the provinces of Godjam and 
Matsha the relative sentence has the plural form of the 
noun. In Amharic one generally says “ he who has 
gone” =ja]iSda, “those who have gone” ^jahedu, but in 
both the abov'e-mentioned provinces Armbruster has also 
heard yahedotsJi for the latter (i.e. the plural ending of 
the noun ; cf. man = -s-ait; men = scat ofeA). 

Armbruster’s treatment of the syntax is wholly sufficient 
for pi’actical purposes. With regard to the position of the 
difficult parts of the sentence, it must be remarked that 
the examples given by him are not alwaj’s taken from the 
language of the educated, but from everyday colloquial 
language. 

The very exact manner in which Armbruster gi^'es his 
transcription is particularly advantageous. These are 
not merely circumscriptions of the written words, but on 
the contraiy render every word exactly as it is heard. 
Hereby all the variations of the seven series of the vowels 
of the Amharic and its consonants are distinguished with 
great accuracy. 

It is gratifying to remark a similar delicate accuracy in 
the second volume of the Initia Amhnrica, the English- 
Amharic dictionary. This work serves a purely practical 
purpose, and hereby discharges its duty exceedingly well. 
Almost every word necessary for everyday language and 
correspondence is contained in the book. 

A great number of phrases taken from the living 
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language have been added to the list of words. Here, too, 
we are in man}' cases made acquainted with dialectical 
peculiarities. 

The third volume of the In dia A ndiarica, which 
handles the English— Am harie conversation, i.s in the press, 
and will, it is to be hoped, appear before long. 

In conclusion, I should like in the name of all our 
colleacrues to thank aeain the writer ha’ his excellent work, 
and to express the hope that he may in future continue to 
enrich our science with many an interesting work. 

El'gex Mittwoch. 

Berux. 

Aur/ua, lOJl. 


Die .VLTEN SElDEXSTR-tSSEX ZWI.SCHE.V ChIX.I UXD Si'RIEX. 
I. Yon Albert Herrm.wx. Heft XXI : Quellen und 
For.schungen zur alten Gcschichte und Geographie. 
Mit einer Karte. Berlin : Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1910. 

Tliis brochure of 130 pages i.s a contribution to one of 
those bypaths of research full of interest to the student 
of bygone tiiue.s, whether his favourite study be history 
or geography, and, in this case, fascinating to the Sinologue 
as well. Herr Herrmann well say.s that ' in der Verkehrs- 
geschichte des Altertums hat kaum ein Handelsprodukt 
eine so hervorragende Hollo gespielt wie die Seide ”. 
.So valuable was silk in those olden times that it was 
described both in old Rome and ancient China as worth 
its weight in gold.^ 

Aristotle appears to have been the hist to notice the 
silkworm in Western literature (Hist. Anirii., v, 19 
(17), 11 (6)), which he describes with fair accuracy 

' Vide Hirtli's China and the Soman Oriiai/, p. 22.) and n. 2, where 
he cites “Vita Aureliani, c. 45, in Scrip//. Uid. Aug., quoted by 
Friedlaender, l.c , vol. iii (5th ed., 1881)." and also alludes to the 
Shuo-wen (see Wylie, p. 8). 
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considering his va^ue knowledfe of the creature. 
Tliat tliere was a lar^e trade in silk between the East 
and the West is well attested by the veracious Chinese 
historians. By the trade in this coinniodit}' the Chinese 
doubtless first acquired (b.c. 1"20) their knowledge of 
the distant countries of Ta-ts‘in (Syria) and T‘iao chib 
(Babylonia). The Parthians and otlier nations were the 
intermediaries between the Chinese and the inhabitants 
of the countries named above in this trade, and certain 
products of these We.stern nations reached Cliina as the 
result. One of the few foreign words in the Chinese 
language (the sum-total of these till just recently was 
only 282) is due to this intercourse with Parthia. It is 
the name of one of the products thus obtained, viz. benzoin, 
which is described as Parthian. 

No book on tliis ancient intercourse would be complete 
without at least reference to Chang Ch‘ion and Pan Ch'ao 
of the two Han dynasties. Our author in his trans- 
literation of Chinese names follows the French spelling 
of M. Chavannes and renders these as Tschang K ien and 
Pan Tsch'an. Chang Clrien was “ the first explorer of 
Western countries about 120 B.C.’’ He introduced foreign 
hemp into China. The other famous traveller, the general 
Pan Ch‘ao (at the close of the first contuiw), despatched 
Kan Ying on a mission to Syria ; but the latter only 
reached the coast of the Persian Gulf, where he was 
dissuaded (probably by the employers of Syrian ship- 
owners) from proceeding further, and thus giving 
information to their merchants as to the price of silk in 
China, on which such enormous profits were being made. 
The Hou-han-shu tells us this profit was 10 per cent., and 
the Chin-shu that it was 100 per cent. 

It is impossible to notice all the subjects touched upon 
in this pamphlet, but amongst them are such as the 
reasons for the late contact between the Chinese and 
the civilization or culture of the West, the beginning of 
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the inter-Asian intercourse, the faults incident to the first 
commercial intercourse of the Chinese and the consequences, 
the historical works of Ssti-nia Chden, the Annals of the 
former and latter Han dynasties, and other Chinese works. 

Our author refers to Dr. Stein's researches and discoveries 
in Turkestan, where he obtained about 8,000 MS.S. and 
documents, or portions of such, in nearly twelve different 
writings and speeches. Doubtless, as the full results of 
these and other archseoloo'ical discos'eries are made known, 
our knowledge of these ancient commercial routes and 
dealings will be further increased. 

J. Dver 


Les Dermer.s B.tRB.ARE.s : Chike, Tibet, JfoxGOLiE. 

Par le Commandant D'Ollone. 5^ edition. Paris : 

Pierre Lafitte & Cie, editeurs, 1911. 

This book is one of the re.sults of the ‘Olission D’Ollone”, 
The Mission D Ollone is one of those .scientific expeditions 
which our French neighbours know so well how to equip 
and send out to add to our knowledge of things but 
partially known or wholly hidden from We.stern ken. 
The author was the leader, but he was ably assisted by 
three of his compatriots — two lieutenants (since promoted 
to captaincies) and a quartermaster of the Army (now 
a sous-lieutenant). The.se were the principal members, and 
they were accompanied by Annaniites and Chinese. Being 
s(j military in its personnel, the approval of the Mini.ster of 
M ar was obtained ; and, on the other hand, to prevent 
umbrage from what might be considered too much of 
a military character to a scientific expedition, the Mission 
was put under the official patronage of the French 
Geographical Society. Financial aid was forthcoming 
from le Ministere de ITnstruction and that of the Colonies, 
as well as from the Government of Indo-China and a couple 
of learned societies. 
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Thus armed and provided, three years (1906-9) were 
spent in exploration, tnavel, and research. After two 
months in Cambodia, Cochin - China, Tonkin, and the 
borders of Kwang-tung, they proceeded to Yunnan, and 
here, as an instance of tlie great and rapid changes that 
are taking place in China, it may be noted that this 
journe}’ took the party sixteen days on hor.seback, though 
now, on rail, on a different route, it can ho accomplished 
in two. 

Travelling into unknown regions, scaling precipitous 
heights, diving into deep valleys, discovering customs of 
the aborigines, bringing to light Lolo and Miau Tsz books, 
finding subterranean rivers, shooting rapids, tramping on 
foot, riding on Inirseback, astonishing the unsophisticated 
natives with the marvellous performances of automatic 
fire-arms, making friends with savages, with infinite tact ' 
surmounting opposition by craft meeting craft, ferreting 
out the history of these primitive tribes, travelling with 
the Dalai Lama, attacked by Tibetans — ^what more could 
travellers hope or wish for ? I 

All this is written in a pleasant style, and the accounts 
of little - known people afford much pleasure in the 
perusal — in short, this is a most interesting book of travel. 

All the members of the mission braved dangers and 
undertook tasks that might well appal the ordinary man. 
As one instance of their perseverance under difficulties the 
leader at one time sot himself for half a month to try to 
gain an insight into the Lolo wi'iting. A Lolo taught him, 
hut he spoke no French, so another Lolcj interpreted the 
first one’s knowledge into Chinese and then an interpreter 
turned the latter into Fi'ench. The Frenchman sums up 1 
the result of such a mode of study by .saying, “ Mais j’avoue 1 
qu'il demande une certain dose 3e patience ! ” One would t! 
think so indeed. 

Our French author agrees with Baber in do.scribing the 
Lolos as a tine race ph 3 ’sically. Of them he says, “ C’est 
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uu peuple qui jouera un role dans les destineos de 
rOrient. ’ 

Strange tliat in the midst of the Chinese Emp ire the 
aborigines are able to enslave Chinese to labour for them. 
Th^eudal system is in vogne amongst these tribes, and 
the Commandant describes their so cial system s, with their 
noble.s, serfs, and slaves. 

Xo book about a country, it has been remarked, is 
complete without pictures, and nowadays that the sun is 
enlisted on the traveller's behalf to be his artist, we get 
life-like bits which the skilful eye of the voi/ugfinr has 
detected as typical of the .scenes which pass before his eyes, 
relieved by groups or single figures of the inhabitants, 
true to life as well. This book is beautifully illustrated 
with finely executed peeps of the country traversed, and 
the natives in their peculiar dre.ss and their houses and 
temples. 

Our author had less difficulty in taking photographs 
than some travellers have. In fact, the Lolos were eager 
to pose before the camera. He ascribes this to the pains 
which he took to explain the matter to them, and says he 
has found his plan effective in both Africa and Asia. But 
this does not appear to take into account the super.stitious 
fear which no amount of explanation will overcome. For 
example, we have a distinct remembrance of the intro- 
duction of photography into China, and how this dread 
possessed the souls of not a few, who feared that a 
presentment or theins elves o n the ph otouraphic plate would 
detach one of the seven animal spirits they possessed, and 
tlm, thus a bstracted from t hem, would prove disastrous. 

The Commandant appears to have formed a just estimate 

of Chinese character, institutions, and the state of the 

^ . 

c ountr y, and a ^truthful idea of thes e is reve.-iled eveiyjiow 
a nd then . For example, “ En Chine tout est delabre, mais 
presque rien n’est vieux.” 

What does the author mean by saying that the last 
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emperor of the Miiiu- Dynasty (“le dernier empereur deS 
la dynasty des Ming '’) fled to the Hang Yi fu in Kwei { 
Chow and made it his capital at the Manchu conquest ? 
The last emperor committed suicide at Peking when all [ 
seemed lost. 

It may be noted that the goddess ■' Avalokitecjvara ” on 
[). 211 is the same deity as “ Kwan-yn, Deesse de la 
Mi.sericorde ” on p. 223. Tlio two are identical now in 
Northern Buddhism, whatever may be thought of the idea 
that they niaj' have been of separate origin. {Vide Eitel’s 
HaiidhdoJc of Cliinefie Buddhism.) While in a critical 
vein, it may just he remarked that one mi.sses an index, 
which the size of the hook and its importance demand. 

The ill-fated Lieutenant Brooks was met by the author, 
in the se wilds of Chin a, shortly before his tragic end. 

Dr. Stein’s interesting and important discoveries in 
Turkestan, it is noted, have been followed up by the 
French in the person of M. Pelliot, whom our author 
likewise met. 

But it is impossible in a short review to notice all the 
salient points of interest in this work which merit attention, 
such, for instance, as the wonderful sculptured rocks, and 
many other things which, with an eye open for what is 
new and strange, our author describes. 

We await with interest the publication of the full 
results of this mi.s.sion — geographical, topographical, 
philological, ethnographical, etc. These results are thus 
summed up : “ 8,000 kilometres d'itineraires. dont 2,700 
absolument nouveaux ; 2,000 photographies de types, 
costumes, monunrents, paysages caracteristiques ; phis de 
200 mensurations completes ; _46 vo cabulaires de dialectesl 
^^n chinois ; 4 dictionnaires d’ecritures indigenes jusqumla i 
inconnues ou indechitirees ; H’l' manu.scrits lolos ; 225 
inscriptions r elatives a I’histoire, en chinois, sanserif, 
tibetain, mongol, mandchou, arabe, lolo ; les monographies 
a peii pres introuvables de 42 villes, de nombreux objets 
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de collection, armes, utensiles, poteries. iiiomiaies, peintures, 
etc. . . . entin des observations abondantes. L’ensonible 
de nos dociiinents ne pourrait etre piesente en inoins de 
sept volnmes. dont la publication est di-ja coinniencee.” 

J. Dyer B.all. 


A Chine.se-English Dictionary in the Cantonese 
Dialect. By Dr. Erne.st John Eitel. Revised 
and enlarged by Immancel Gottlieb Genahr, of 
the Rhenish Missionary Society. Hong - Kong : 
Kelly A Walsh. 

The Cantonese is one of the most important of the 
languages spoken in China, and is not simply a dialect 
of a standard language, as the word dialect, which usage 
and custom has linked with it, might lead one to suppose. 
It is the standard language itself of a population falling 
not far short of that of Italy, and has a number of distinct 
dialects of its own. 

, It is the speech of the larger number of the inhabitants 
of the Canton or Kwong Tung Province, which contains 
a population of well on for thirty-two millions. Nor is its 
use confined to the one province, for it is spoken in some 
parts of the neighbouring Kwong Si Province, and there 
are also numerous Cantonese to be found scattered over 
different parts of China, while the great majority of 
Chinese who emigrate to our British Colonies and to 
foreign lands are natives of the Kwong Tung Province. 

Cantonese has traces (as some of the other Chinese 
languages also have) of the ancient speech of China, still 
preserved and in daily use in some of its sounds. Our 
first intercourse with the Chine.se was with the speakers 
of this language, as for many long years Canton was the 
only port where trade with foreign nations was permitted. 
It was not, however, till after many years of intercourse 
that a Cantonese— English Dictionary was prepared. The 
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author was Samuel Wells Williams, LL.D., who was 
afterwards Secretary of Legation and Charge d Affaires 
for the United States at the Court of Peking. It was 
based on a small Chinese lexicographical work, and was 
a great boon to all students of Cantone.se. 

It was an octavo volume of 7 28 pages; but the limitations 
of typographical work in China at that time necessitated 
the use of poor paper, which tore easily, and there was not 
a sufficiently small fount of type readily av'ailable to be 
used for the phrases given as examples, or the exigencies 
of space prevented its employment. This latter especially 
was a great drawback. The definitions were also all put 
one after the other in a ma.ss, followed by the examples, 
with no attempt to classify them ; but notwithstanding 
these inconveniences the book was a most useful one. 
After fifteen or twenty years it was difficult to obtain 
a copy, and two or three times the original price, if not 
even more, was paid for one, and students considered 
themselves fortunate to obtain the book at even such 
an enhanced price. 

Twenty-one years after the issue of this “ Tonic 
Dictionary ”, as it was called, a German Sinologue prepared 
an enlarged and revised Cantonese-English Dictionary, 
which he described as essentially a new dictionary based 
on Kang Hi’s Imperial Dictionaiy and Dr. Williams’s 
Tonic Dictionary. Progress had been made in the study 
of the Chinese language during the nearly quarter of 
a century between the publication of the first Cantonese- 
English Dictionary and the completion of the issue of the 
second ; and notably during that period the monumental 
work of the Rev. James Leggo, D.D. (late Professor of 
Chinese at the University of Oxford), on the Chinese 
Classics had been produced, as well as Sir Thomas Wade’s 
Tz a, Erh Chi, and these were largely av’ailed of by Dr. Eitel 
for examples of the classical use of words and for official 
and documentary Chinese. A small fount of Chinese type 
jRAs. 1911. 76 
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was employed in the body of the dictionaiy for the 
phrases quoted and examples given. Dr. Eitel also used 
an excellent plan of dividing these examples into Classical. 
Mixed (i.e. words that were in use in both the book- 
language and in eveiyday speech), and Colloquial. The 
book was in these and in some other respects a great 
advance on the earlier work. 

The disposal of the whole edition, the added knowledgi; 
of Chinese, the new terms being rapidly introduced into 
the language, have all combined, after more than thirty 
years, to render an eidarged and new dictionary of 
Cantonese necessary. The first part of this has now 
appeared. 

The reviewer has known all the authors who have had 
a share in the making of this dictionary in its different 
editions. Dr. Williams was a diligent student of Chinese, 
an ardent reader of Chine.se hooks, and posse.ssed a good 
knowledge of Chinese idioms. After retiring from China 
he became Professor of Chinese at Yale. Dr. Eitel was 
a classical scholar of Chine.se and an expert in Chinese 
Buddhistic terms. Mr. Genahr knows the language of the 
books well, is a good Chinese scholar, and also speaks 
Cantonese like a native, having learned the languaofe in 
his youth. It need therefore .scarcely be said that each 
has been well qualified for the arduous task, and the result 
of all these past and present labours is a masterpiece of 
lexicographical work. As the second surpassed the first, 
so the last excels its immediate predecessor. 

The enlargement alone has been considerable, as the 
half, all that has been yet issued, is more than twice 
the size of the one of 1877, which was a large octavo of 
about 1,100 pages, whereas A to 0 in the pie.sent volume 
takes 696 pages quarto. As an in.stance of the additions 
made in some cases we may note that under the word 
ft inq, “win d,” the former dictionary had only half an 
octavo page, while in Mr. Genahr’s dictionary nearly 
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a page and a half of the quarto size is taken up with 
examples, etc. In short, 20,000 new entries have been 
made in the whole work. 

As an improvement it may also be noted that, where 
necessary, definitions are given, as, for example, in the case^ 
oi fung-sliui, dismissed in the old dictionary with the single^ 
word “ geomancy”, while Mr. Genahr gives us eleven lines) 
conveying in a condensed form an account of what\ 
fung-sliiii really is and means to the Chinese. 

The jumbling together of classical terms, ordinary book- 
language words, and colloquial phrases in the first 
dictionary was remedied in the second, as the examples 
given were separated into the three above divisions; but 
still there was a confused mass to meet the eye, as every- 
thing was crushed into one paragraph. 

The pi'esent dictionary follows what might be styled 
the ground-plan employed in Professor Giles’s Mandarin 
Dictionary, for each phrase and sentence quoted is given 
a fresh line, to the great advantage of the student. 

Mr. Genahr has done well in accepting two new divisions 
for his examples, viz., book phrases which are not used in 
conversation, and tech nical fo r the phrases, mostly those 
introduced of late years, from the employment of foreign 
science, arts, and manufacture. M any of these words I iave | 
been borrowed from the Japanese or invented by the j ^ 


Chinese themselves 
facilities for the 


for the lan guage gives exceptional 
of new words, excelling the | 


A 


making 


G erman by f ar in this respe ct. 

When the dictionary is completed facility in finding the 
words in the body of the book, after looking them up 
under the radicals at the end, will be found in the plan, 
also adopted from Professor Giles’s Dictionary, of giving 
each character a numboi’. A further number under each 
character also refers to that dictionary, so that much time 
and labour will be saved in this reference by those wishing 
to consult it and who do not know Mandarin. 
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It is impossible with the space at our disposal to point 
out all the excellences of this latest interpreter of the 
Chinese to the foreie-ner, and it may appear almost 
invidious to call attention to defects in this admirable work. 
But it does seem a pity that jy jnisle adinij ortlio^raphy of 
some of the Chinese sounds should be still retai ned in this 
splendid book, and further that the e.xtended knowledge of 
the whole system of tones in Cantonese ( which adds much 
to the beauty of tlie language and its comproliension), and 
which has been attained of late years, has not been availed 
of to the full. Ill the former respect Mr. Geniihr unfor- 
tunately glories in copying the Great Ma ster Conf ucius, 
w ho was “a transmitte r, ii nd'^n ot la maker " (Confucian 
dialects, vii, 1), and is waiting till a perfect system is 
devised by someone to represent Chinese sounds by an 
English spelling. In the meantime he gives good advice 
on the subject. He says : “ Let the beginner . . . not 
follow the pronunciation given in dictionaries or hand- 
books if he finds such to clash with that of his teacher, 
provided he has a good one, but copy the latter. The 
correcp pronu nciation must Joe Jearnyd_from t he lips of 
a Chinaman, no matter how good or bad a dictionary or 
a handbook may be.” 

The mistake of the old dictionary in describing the 
variant tone of the upper even as a middle tone has not 
been corrected. It is higher than the upper even and 
not midway between the upper and lower even, as 
erroneou.sly described. Professor Parker’s statements about 
this and other variant tones are tlioroughly reliable. 

J. Dyer B.vll. 


L.v Grande Artere de la Chine : Le Yangtseu. 
Par Joseph Gautremer. Paris: E. Guilmoto, 1911. 
The intending reader must not be misled by the title of 
this book. It is not with the river itself that it is chiefly 
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concerned, but with the commerce of that vast tract of 
country known as tlie Valley of the Yangtse. This is 
a big enough task in itself, yet M. Dautremer attempts 
to crowd into the 295 pages an account of the histoiy, 
religions, commerce, industries, government, and racial 
characteristics of the Chinese nation ; and, moreover, he 
deals in a tinal chapter with guilds, secret societies, and 
the T'ai-pdng Rebellion. The result is disappointing. So 
far as his commercial information goes — and apparently 
this is the I'O-ison d etre of the book — it may be found in 
a more complete and, in manj' instances, more up-to-date 
form in the admirable Trade Reports issued by the 
Imperial Maritime Customs. Xor does the author make 
any useful or novel additions to the existing extensive 
literature devoted to Sinology. 

The most interesting passages are those in which he 
touches on matters which he had peculiar opportunities of 
studying while Consul in China. For instance, in discussing 
the histoiy of the foreign concessions at Hankow, no one 
is better qualified to describe the vicissitudes of what is 
now the French Concession, since it fell to the lot of 
M. Dautremer to take the leading part in establishing his 
country's claim to this area. When Hankow was opened 
as a treaty port in 1861, settlement areas were granted 
both to Great Britain and to France, but, beyond erecting 
a consulate, the French took no steps to avail themselves 
of their full rights until about thirty-five years later. 

There follows an appreciation, tempered with criticism, 
of the part played in the development of Hankow by the 
late Chang Chih-tung. To the initiative of this famous 
Viceroy — great reformer and patriot but disastrous financier 
— were due the various enterprises that have placed 
Hankow in the front rank of the world’s centres of 
commerce. The Pai-Han Railway, the Han-yang Arsenal 
and Ironworks, factories at Wu-ch‘ang for cotton, silk, 
and sewing-needles, and the germ of the railway that 
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some day will join Hankow to Canton are all part of 
the legacy he left to Central China. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of the fir.st item on this list. 
By the completion of the Pai-Han Railway the heart of 
the Empire was brought not only within two da 3 -s’ travel 
of the metropoli.s, but also within three weeks of the 
capitals of Europe. 

International intrigues and jealousies, such as inevitably 
accompanj' undertakings in China which require the help 
of foreign loans, much embarra.ssed some of the Vicerot^’s 
reforms. In this respect the Pai-Han Railwaj’ was no 
exception, and no doubt its inner hi.stoiy would make 
intere.sting reading if our author does publish it, as he 
hints he maj’. 

It is instructive to learn reasons why French commerce 
is not more successful throughout the world and in China 
in particular — 

“On pent donner beaucoup de raisons cle notre effaceinent : la vraie 
est, je crois, que nou«» ne somines pas negociant«. nous ne sommes i)as 
commer9ants, nous ■•'Onimes des terrieus et des guerriers, et la preuvre 
en est dans nos occu[)ations coloniales ; nous y restons toujours, comine 
les Espagnols, une inaniere de conqui'^tadores. A cela s’ajoute le 
manque de perseverance, de patience, et la pear de ii>quer. Enfin la 
plaie de la France, au point de vue du commerce exterieur et du 
developpement des affaires uvec Tetranger, c'est Teconomie avare qui 
sevit sur toutes les classes de la population. Cette fureur d'economiser 
qui nous rend tidies chez nous, biise I'esprit d'entreprise et d'lnitia- 
tive per&onnelle. Aussi, tandis que <les pays nioins riches que 
le notre, comme TAlIemagne et le Japon, prennent dans les affaires 
du monde une place de jdus en plus considerable, nous reculons.’’ 
(pp. 270-1.) 

Few obser\X‘rs of Chinese life will agree with the 
caricature presented on p. 26 — 

“ >Si le Japon est le paradis des enfants, on ne pent en dire autant de 
la Chine ; aussi, dans ce dernier pays, les enfants craignent, mais 
n'aiment pas leurs parents. Ceux-ci les devent en vue de la continuite 
de la famille, non pour eux-memes et pour les reiidre heureux. La 
tendres.se n’est pas le fort du Chinois . . , En Chine on voit d'affreux 
petits magots empaquetes dans plusieurs couches de vetements, avec 
des visages graves, presque melancoliques ; ce n’e.st pas etonnant, 
personae ne leur sourit jamais.” 
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For me, during two years spent in China, the children 
alwaj's possessed a peculiar charm. Their quaint ways 
and air of happy contentment made them objects of never- 
failing interest, and what struck me forcibly was the 
affection lavished on them by their parents. But, in order 
to bring an authoritative contradiction to M. Dautremer’s 
statement; I will quote from an essay on this subject by 
a distinguished writer long resident in the country. He 
says — 

“They are highl\- intelligent, quick to see the merry side of things, 
brimful of healthy animal spirits, and exceedingly companionable. . . . 
On the whole it ma}' be said that Chinese children are neither better nor 
worse, neither more or less delightful, than the children of the West, 
and that child-nature is much the same all the world over. Among 
their most conspicuous qualities are their good-humour and patience. 
Chinese children bear illness and pain like little heroes . . . Another 
interesting characteristic of Chinese chddren consists in the fact that 
good manners very often appear, at first sight, to be innate rather than 
acquired.'’ (R. F. Johnston, Lion and Dragon in Northern China, 
pp. 2i5-53.} 

Le Yangtseu bristles with inaccuracies. To pick out- 
a few: the statement (p. 13) that “il est generalement 
admis que les Chinois sont venus des environs du Tarim ” 
is certainly an exaggeration. Nor is it in accordance 
with the opinion of the best authorities to state that “ la 
fabrication du cloi.sonue et de I'email a toujours ete tres 
florissaute en Chine " (p. 44). There is good proof that 
cloisonne was fi rst introd uced from the West as late as 
the t liirteentj i . century, and also that the Chinese learnt 
the art ^ painted enamels some four hundred years later 
through imitating examples of Limoges ware brought 
by the early French missionaries. On p. 202 the author 
commits an anachronism of not less than two and a half 
centuries by associating Kublai Khan with the date 1552; 
and his reiterated statement that the tea trade with Great 
Britain has ceased scarcely tallies with statistics published 
by the Chinese Customs which give a total of 129,269 piculs 
exported to this country during the year 1910, and show 
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that after the Kussians and Americans we are the largest 
receivers of China tea. 

There are eight reproductions of pliotographs. and a map 
comprising Central and Southern China, entitled ■Province.s 
Chiuoises riveraines du \angtseu' . The photographs are 
excellent, but it is difficult to see what connexion .some of 
them bear to the letterpre.ss. For instance, the frontis- 
piece is the well-known view of the Hunchback Bridge at 
the Summer Palace, near Peking, and i.s here not very 
appropriately de.scribed as type do pout chinois . The 
next picture is one of an ornamental p‘ai-lou from the 
same source, and it is labelled “ Monument eleve a la 
memoire d’une veuve fidele ”. Several textual errors 
that might cause confusion are to be found ; for instance, 
“Hankeou” for Houkeou (p. 3), “ Siao-Kou-Chou ” for 
Siao-Kou-Chan (p. 8). 

In conclusion, it is only fair to the memory of the late 
Mr. Archibald Little to correct the very incomplete and 
misleading history of steam navigation of the Upper 
Yangtse to be found on pp. 6, 7. The first stage in this 
history should be recorded as taking place in 1889, when 
Mr. Little arrived at Icliang with a stern-wheeler — the 
Ruling of about 500 tons. It was his intention to fulfil 
the condition imposed by tlie Chefoo Convention of 1876 
that Chungking should be opened to foreign trade as soon 
as “.steamers have succeeded in ascending the river so far”. 
However, after six months .spent in futile endeavour to 
overcome the opposition of the Chinese authorities, and in 
vain appeals for the support of the British Government, 
the scheme had to be abandoned. The Chinese effected 
a sort of compromise by buying the Ruling, and for man}' 
years she was employed running between Hankow and 
Ichang. 

In 1895 the Treaty of Simono.seki formally converted 
Chungking into an open port, and thus were removed 
many of the obstacles that had rendered the first attempt 
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abortive. Mr. Little -was not slow to return to the project 
nearest his heart. First having enlisted the .sympathy of 
the then British Minister at Peking, he ordered to he built 
in Shanghai a twin-screw steamer having a speed of 
9 knots. In this ve.ssel — called the Leecliuen — he left 
Shanghai on January 15, 1898, and exactly one month 
later started from Ichang on the memorable voyage that 
opened the L^pper Yangtse to steam navigation. Chung- 
king was reached in eleven steaming days, or, including 
delaj's, in exactly three weeks. Unfortunately it was 
necessary on several occasions to call in the aid of trackers. 
Failui’e to carrv out the vovage entirelv under the vessel's 
steam is to he explained by the insufScient power of her 
engines, and by the fact that the season was the one least 
favourable for fighting the rapids. 

However, next yeixr Mr. Little established beyond 
question his claim to the honour of being the first to 
demonstrate the navigability of the Upper Yangtse by 
a cargo-carrying steamer, for in June, 1899, he succeeded 
Avithout help in reaching Chungking with the paddle- 
steamer Pioneer, taking only eight days over the trip. 
This liistoric vessel now figures on the river as 
H.M.S. Kiiitslia, having been bought and converted into 
a gunboat by the British Government at the time of the 
Boxer rising. Thus the Pioneer was given no opportunity 
of proving a commercial succe.ss as a freight cai'rier. 
Disaster quickly overcame the next merchant steamer 
that attempted to negotiate the rapids. The German 
ship 8iiiht<inn<j left Ichang on December 27, 1900, and 
got no further than forty miles before she was Avrecked 
and her captain droAvned. 

After this catastrophe the river above Ichang Avas left 
to the foreio-n gunboats until October 19, 1909, Avhen the 
SS. Shutunr/ reopened the mercantile steam naAigation of 
the Upper Yangtse. ^Yitll a large freighted fiat in toAv 
.she succeeded Avithout mishap in reaching Chungking in 
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sixty-five steaming hours. Since then the Shutung has 
continued to ply between the two ports to tlie great profit 
of her owners. It is a noteworthy fact that this last 
enterprise was initiated by Chinese, and was financed 
by them. Perceval Yetts. 


M1.S.SION FIIAXCALSE OE Chaldee. Xouvelles Fouilles de 
Tello, par le Commandant Gaston Cros, publiees avec 
le Concours de Leon HeL'zev, IMembre de I’lnstitut, 
et Fr. Thureau-Dangin. Premiere livraison, public 
sou.s les auspices du Ministere de I'lnstruction Publicpie 
et des Beaux-Arts et de I’Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres (Fondation E. Plot). Paris : Leroux, 
1910. 

In this publication of 104 pages and five plates we have 
an interesting account of the latest di.scoveries at Lagas, 
with an indication of the present state of the ruins. 
There is no doubt that the late M. de Sarzec, when acting 
as French consul at Bagdad, made a most important 
discovery when he came upon these ruins, which have 
been well and systematically excavated, and one realizes 
what noteworthy primeval show-places Turkey will 
possess when the ruins of the old foundations of Babylonia 
have been properly worked out and prutcvti'd. 

The great value of this particular .site is that it contains 
remains dating from the pre-Sargonic period, going back, 
possibly, as far as 4000 years B.c. This is probably due to 
the state of Lagas having early lost its political influence, 
whereby the importance of the capital disappeared, 
though the place may have remained the head-quarters of 
a political resident. The palace, however, with its massive 
brick masonry, evidently continued, even then, still 
habitable, and that and the other buildings were preserved, 
throughout the centuries, practically as Gudea had left 
them. But the work of Commandant Cros is best 
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summarized upon the indications of M. Leon Heuzey’s 
Preface. 

Deep sounding.s luive been effected in the palace-mound 
(A) to determine the relationship of the early constructions 
of Ur-Bau and Gudea with the much more modern Adad- 
nadin-ahe dynasty ; the north and north-east part of the 
terrace of the mound of the Maison des Fruits” has been 
cleared, revealing stairways, sloping canals, and reservoirs, 
with a series of early objects of historical interest. Upon 
the west slope of the tablet-mound (V) remains of con- 
structions revealed themselves, together with a number of 
interesting pieces belonging mainly to the time of Gudea 
and the kings of Ur. Finally, another mound. occup3'ing 
a central position in the ruins, has been attacked, and its 
exploration has resulted in .several interesting finds. 

Descriptions of the objects figured are given, one of 
the most interesting being that entitled “ La Peche de 
Gilgames ”, which represents a nude or tight-clad and 
belted figure carrying, at the end of a stick resting on Ins 
right shoulder, a ci'ab, and, suspended from his left hand, 
two fish. This bearded and ringletted figure, which is 
common on the cvdinder-seals, I should prefer to call, as 
Heuzej’ does once, simply" “ the Baby lonian Hercules ”, 
until proof that he is really' to be identified with Gilgames 
comes to light. 

M. Francois Thureau-Dangin gives, with his usual 
thoroughness, copies and translations of some of the 
inscriptions found — the tablet recording the destiuction of 
Lafas ; that referring to the Elamite incursion in the time 
of En-e-tarzi ; and the inscription of Arad-Nannar, the 
great minister and chief of Lagas during the reign of 
Gimil-Sin of Ur, under whom he held the governorship or 
chieftainship of many' cities which are enumerated. The 
summation of results is by Commandant Gaston Cros (who 
gives also extracts from the diaiy of the diggings) and 
the description of the auti(juities by M. Heuzey. The 
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heliogravures are perfect, and j’eproduce the carved shell 
portrait of King Ur-Xina ; the alabaster bas-relief of the 
h.sheraian returning with his catch ; the beautiful but 
mutilated female head with blue fillet round the forehead 
and blue eyebrows ; several heads of statuettes, one being 
a bearded deity with horned hat ; and views of the regions 
of the stairways and the reservoirs. 

It is a work of considerable interest and value, and 
a welcome addition to our knowledge. Xoteworthy as 
a discovery are the deposits of dried fish, illustrating not 
only the numerous tablets referring to offerings of fish 
(mostly published by M. Fr. Thureau-Dangin — cf. also the 
Amherst Tablets, vol. i, Xo. 1, and Hr. Harding Smith’s 
tablet in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, 1905, p. 76), but also the statements of 
Herodotus concerning the fish-eaters of Babylonia. 

T. G. PlNCHE-S. 


Hie Gutternamex ix dex babvloxischex Siegel- 
cylixder-Legexdex, zusammengestellt und bearbeitet 
von Dr. Joseph Krausz, mit zahlreichen Beitragen 
von Profes.sor Dr. Fritz Homjiel. 8vo. Leipzig: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1911. 

Though these inscriptions have attracted a certain 
amount of attention, and all A.ssj’riologists recognize their 
value, no satisfactorily classified study of them, such as 
has been done for the proper names in the contract-tablets, 
has hitherto appeared. The present work of 128 pages 
(including the indexes') therefore fills a gap in the subject 
of Babylonian lingui.stics and arclueology. 

The commonest formula of these cylinder-inscriptions is 
that which gives the name of the ownei’, that of his father, 
and then the god whom he worshipped. There are many 
departures from this arrangement, however, one of them 
being given on p. 3, quoted from a cylinder in the 
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de Clercq Collection : “ Banilu"*, servant of the goddess 
Xin-Eanna, son of Knsala,” instead of “ Banilu™, son of 
Kukrla, servant of Xin-Eanna ”, but this is not the usual 
arrangement of the clauses. A similar order of wording 
occurs in the case of Xo. 122 of the same publication, 
([uoted, in part, on p. 10, as one of the examples which 
describe the owner as being servant of two gods, and not 
one only. 

The classification of these little inscriptions enables 
us to become acquainted with the facts — social, depart- 
mental, and mj’thological — which are to be learned there- 
from. Whilst some give the name of the man, his father, 
and the god whom he worshipped, others have the 
names of gods onl}’ ( genei-ally two, but sometimes more), 
and several bear short invocations. Interesting are the 
inscriptions of the common type which show the deity as 
patron of the family : “ Dagan-abi, son of Ibni-Dagan, 
servant of Dagan ” (p. 25) ; “ Libit-Sin, son of Sin-tayar, 
servant of Sin and the goddess Nin-gal ” (p. 31). Does this 
also exist in the case of the quotation from the de Clercq 
Collection, X’o. 237 (p. 30), where the formula “ Sin-tabal, 
son of Zinu, servant of Sin ” occurs ? As is generally 
accepted, Sin is derived from Zuen, the transposed Sumerian 
En-ou, and Zinil (given in the genitive form Zint) shows 
the original spelling with c instead of s, and the name itself 
would find its parallel in Mardiika, “ he of Merodach.” 
An index of names of gods, and another of the persons, 
adds to the value of the book. Among Professor Hommel's 
notes may be especially mentioned that upon Martu or 
Amurrio, on pp. 5G-S. There is no doubt that the 
connexion between Babjdon and the West {Aniurru) goes 
back to an exceedingly early date, and Hommel regards 
tbe west-Semitic influence in Babylonia as being possibly 
Chaldean or east- Arabian — perhaps even east-Tigritic 
Aramaic. 

There is sometimes a certain amount of inconsistency in 
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the readings, which the addition of the original text of the 
inscriptions might have obviated — and it would certainly 
have added to the value of the book. Nevertheless it is 
an exceedinglj’ useful monograph. 

T. G. PiXCHES. 


Ch. -Guile. Jaxxe.au. Uxe Dyxastie Chaldeexxe: Les 
Eots d'Ur. Paris: Geuthner, 1911. 

The discovery, several years ago, of large numbers of 
tablets at Lagas belonging to the period of the kings 
of Ur from the time of Dungi to that of Ibi-Sin, has 
satisfactorilj^ perfected our knowledge of the history of 
that period, though many doubtful points have to be 
cleared up, notwithstanding the lists of year-dates found 
at Niffer and published by Professor H. V. Hilpi’echt. 
It is to throw light on certain points of the history of 
this period that the present little book of 61 pages has 
been written. 

The importance of the kingdom of which Ur was 
the capital at this time is emphasized by the fact that 
Ur-Engur (or Sur-Engur), king of Ur, the father of 
Uungi, bears not only the title “king of Ur”, but also 
calls himself “king of Kengi-Ura”, or, in Semitic, “Sumer 
and Akkad.” What were the exact boundaries of this 
tract at the time is doubtful, but in all probability it 
covered about the same extent of country as the Biblical 
vShinar or ancient Babylonia. The same titles are given 
to his immediate succes.sors, and the small texts quoted 
by the author testify to tlie reality of their claims. From 
the documents (juoted M. Janneau gives the following 
as the names of the minor rulers (jxdesis, or, better, 
iikike) under the kings of Ur : — 

Ur-abba, during the reign of Ur-Engur, 

Lukani, from the year x until the 29th year of Dungi, 
Lu-andul, from the 29th to the 32nd year of Dungi, 
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Ur-Lama I, from the 32nd to the 40th year of Dungi, 
Alla, from the 40th to the 41st j'ear of Dungi, 

Ur-Lama II, from the 41st year of Dungi to the 3rd 
of Bur-Sin. 

During this period Gudea and his son Ur-Nin-Girsu 
flourished, but the latter -was not invested with the title 
of issahii of Lagas until after Dungi assumed divinity 
in his 24th year. Interesting notes concerning this 
deification, as well as that of Gudea, are given. 

All the points referred to are supported by quotations 
in the footnotes, which add mueli to the value of the 
work. Several texts with transcriptions into the Assyrian 
character and into modern script, and translations, are 
given, and there is a complete translation of Hilprecht’s 
colophon dates. Though the book is not extensive, the 
author deserves thanks for his very suggestive work, 
and likewise the publisher for the enthusiasm with which 
he furthers Assyriologj’ and similar subjects in France. 
The book is dedicated to M. Aristide Briand, and has 
a characteristic introduction by the Rev. Professor Y. 
Scheil. the first translator of Hammurabi’s Code. 

T. G. PlXCHES. 


LES CiVILISATIOXS PREHELLEXIQl'ES DAXS LE BaSSIX DE 
LA Mek Egee. Etudes de Protohistoire orientale, par 
Rex^ Dussaud. Avec 207 gravures et 2 planches 
hors texte. Paris: Librarie Paul Geuthner, 1910. 

In this interesting account of the researches around the 
flEgean and their results, we have a very useful handbook, 
and the numerous picture.s furnish a serviceable foundation 
for comparison with the art of the nations around. The 
degree of civilization which the peoples of Crete, the 
Cyclades, Cyprus, and the mainland of Greece had attained 
in those prehistoric times Avas considerable, and their art 
had reached a very high level. The same satisfactory 
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progress, however, had likewise taken place on the Asiatic 
mainland — more especially Babylonia — as far back as 
2,500 years B.C. and even earlier. The great ditlerence 
between Babylonian art and that of the Aegean, however, 
was that whereas the former never attained to classic- 
excellence, the latter developed into that school which 
produced the masterpieces of ancient Greece. With i-egard 
to Assyrian ait, that was cut otf after it had reached its 
highest point, when the kingdom was brought to an end 
by the attacks of the Babv-lonians and the Medes ; but 
for that the artists of Assj-ria might have attained 
a renown second only to that of Greece and Bome.^ 

In the numerous pictures in the work now before us 
the reader is struck with the number of forms and the 
variety of their ornamentation, together with the vigorous 
action of tlie human figures, contrasting with the products 
of Babylonia and Assyria, in which povertj' of form and 
ornamentation is a characteristic. Possibly this is to be 
explained by the fact that the Assyrians were scenic 
artists rather than decorators. 

Comparing the architecture with that of Babylonia and 
Assyria, the arrangement of the rooms in the palaces 
would seem to have been much more elaborate, and also 
more practical. There was a much greater regard for 
privacy, and some of the chambers were entire!}- shut otf, 
instead of being accessible from a courtyard, or by passing 
through another room or rooms. It seems also probable 
that the houses in the Semitic states referred to were 
rarely more than ground-floor high (the Babylonian houses 
of more than one story, mentioned by Herodotus, were 
probably late), but the porcelain plaques from Cnossos 
show houses of one or two stories, the latter havintr 

^ It is a satisfaction to note the autlioi-'s statement tliat it was in 
Britain that tile art of (iieece tvas first acknowledged to be superior to 
that of Rome, and that this countrj- has done a good share of the work 
in tlie matter of exploration in the Mediterranean district of which 
he treats. 
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a very familiar appearance notwithstanding the absence 
of windows flanking the central door. 

Certain of the engraved or chased metal cups show 
battle-scenes, and offer excellent material for comparison 
with the sculptures of a like nature found at Nineveh. 
The vegetation, though very like that shown on the 
Assyrian bas-reliefs, is not by any means so detailed, and 
therefore not so natural. On the other hand, the fighters 
advancing to the attack do so in a much more lively 
manner, and brandish their arms as they advance. In 
\ iew of the excitability of the Arabs and others on such 
occasions, it may well be asked whether the ancient 
Assyrians were so methodical in their attack as the reliefs 
found at Calah, Khorsabad, and Nineveh show them to 
be ; but it is not impossible that the success of the 
Assyrians may have been due to those very characteristics 
of coolness and method which apparently made, with them, 
war into a pageant, and the subduing of enemies to the 
service of Assur into a gigantic religious ceremony. 

Evans’s discoveries at Crete have naturally brought 
.^gean art and civilization into a much greater prominence 
than they enjoyed before, and a visit to the collection in 
the Ashmolean at Oxford shows better than anything what 
its real nature was. With certain phases of .dEgean art 
are bound up, moreover, many religious problems, and the 
question of emblems connected therewith. The attitude 
of the priestess in the act of adoration reminds us of the 
divine figure adoring so often found on the cylinder-seals 
of ancient Babylonia, in which the owner is sometimes 
shown led into the presence of his god. The double 
hatchet, concerning which much has been written, is 
traceable to Assyria. The doves on the temples or shrines 
have their analogies in those found by the Germans 
during their excavations at Babylon in the temples of 
Nin-mah, goddess of reproduction, and Ninip, one of the 
gods of war. 


JKAS. I9II. 
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It is an excellent handbook upon the subject and deserves 
to be studied. Of special interest are the chapters upon 
navigation, the race, the language, and Minoan writing. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Catalogue of the Collection of Coins illu.stk.vi’ive 
OF THE Eulers of Dehli up to 1858 a.d. in the 
Dehli Museum of Arch.eology. By K. B. 
Whitehead, I.C.S. 1910. 

This Catalogue is descriptive of the collection of coins 
now placed on view in the new museum in the Dehli 
Fort : some 406 specimens selected and arranged to 
illustrate the history of the rulei-s who have reigned in 
that capital city from the time of the Tomara Rajas 
(a.d. 970-1003) to the end of the Mughal dynasty in 1858. 

The purpose in view in making, arranging, and 
exhibiting the collection is in every way to be commended, 
and might with advantage to extension of knowledge of 
local history be followed in other centres ; and it has been 
carried through very ably by Mr. Whitehead, an expert in 
the subject. The collection is, as the author claims it to 
be, sufficiently large and representati\’e, and the descrip- 
tions are so carefully made that a reading of every one of 
them has disclosed but two small typographical errors. 

Each section of the book, i.e. pro-Muhammadan, Pathan 
Sultans, Mughal Emperors, has an introduction giving 
a short account of the dynasty represented, its currencj-. 
and the inscriptions found on the coins. The whole forms 
a very useful handbook on Dehli coinage illustrating 
history. There are, ho\vever, no plates nor tigures of the 
coins in the text. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Juh-, August, September, 1911.) 


1. — Gexekal Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

June 13, 1911 . — Sir Mortimer Durand, Director, in the 
chair. 

Mr. Birbhadra Chandra Chowdhuiy was elected a 
member of the Society. 

Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

Dr. A. Berriedale Keith read a paper on “The Yedic 
Akhyana and the Indian Drama 

A di.scussion followed, in which Professor Barnett, 
Dr. Thomas, and Professor Hagopian took part. 


11. — Principal Contents of Oriental Journals. 

1. ZeITSCHRIFT DEK DEUrsCHEX MORGENL.iNDISCHEN GeSELLSCHAET. 

Bd. LXV, Heft ii. 

Meinhof (C.). Das Ful in seiner Bedeutung ftir die 
Sprachen der Hamiten, Semiten, tind Bantu. 

Smith (V. A.). The Monolithic Pillars or Columns of 
Asoka. 

Krenkow (F.). Tabrizi's Kominentar zur Burda des Ka‘b 
ibn Zuhair. 

II. Rivisia degli Stcdi Okientali. Yol. IV, Ease. i. 
Lammens (H.). Ziad ibn Abihi, vice-roy de ITraq. 

Blochet (E.). Etudes sur le Gnosticisme musulinan. 
Grifhni (E.). Lista dei MSS. arabi, nuovo fondo della Bib. 
Ainbrosiana di Milano. 
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III. Vienna Oriental Journal. Yol. XXV, Xo. i. 

Hertel (J.). Einzelbemerkungen zu den Texten des 
Pancatantra. 

M^internitz (M.). Bemerkungen zum Tantiakhyayika. 

Rhodokanakis (X.). Zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft. 

Inostrancev (K.). Arabisch - persische Miszelleii zur 
Bedeutung der Himmelgegenden. 

O O O 

Vol. XXV, Xo. ii. 

Christian (V.). Erganzungen und Bemerkungen zu S», 
S, S*’i, und S'. 

Hertel (J.). Die Geburt des Pururavas. 

IV. T'oung Pao. Vol. XII, Xo. iii. 

Maspero (G.). Le royaume de Champa (suite). 

Lietard (A.). Essai de dictionnaire Lo-lo Fran9ais dialecte, 
A-hi (suite). 

Saussure (L. de). Les origines de I’astronomie chinoise 
(suite). 

Haenisch (E.). Bruchstiicke aus der Geschichte Chinas 
unter der Gegenwartigen Dynastie. 

V. 1)kk Islam. Bd. II, Heft ii— iii. 

Priifer (C.) and M. Meyerhof. Die aristotelische Lehre 
vom Licht bei Hunain b. I.shaq. 

Hartmann (R.). Die Herrschaft von al-Karak. 

Kahle (P.). Islamische Schattenspielfiguren aus Egypten. 

Sarre (F.). Zu Josef von Karabacek’s “ Riza i-Abbasi ”. 

Mittwoch (E.). Zu Josef von Karabacek’s “ Riza i-Abbasi ”. 

Seidel (E.). Medezinisches aus den Heidelberger “ Papyri 
Schott-Reinhardt 

Jacob (G.). Fortleben von antiken Mysterien und Alt- 
Christlichem im Islam. 

Herzfeld (E.). Die Qubbat al - Sakhra, ein Denkmal 
frtihislamischer Baukunst. 

Becker (C. H.). Neue arabische Papyri des Aphroditofundes. 

Bell (H. I.). Translations of the Greek Aphrodite Papyri 
in the British Museum. 
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VI. Pkoceedings of the Society of Biblical Aech^ology. 

Vol. XXXIII, Pt. V. 

Legge (T.). Legend of Osiris. 

Pinches (T. G.). Babylonian Inscriptions. 

Wiedemann (A.). Notes on some Egyptian Monuments. 

Sayce (A. H.). Notes on an Unexplored District of 
Northern Syria. 

YII. Tijdschrift took Indische Taal-lakd en Volkenkunde. 

Deel LIU, Afl. 1-2. 

Krom (N. J.). Avis coneernant la restauration methodique 
d’anciennes constructions monumentales. 

Kern (H.). Pakabou. 

Rinkes (D. A.). Les Saints de Java. Seh Siti Djenar 
devant I’inquisition. 

Rapport coneernant Mamoudjou. 

Pleyte (C. M.). Le date sur le Batou-Toulis pres de 
Buitenzorg. Documents se rapportant au Sounda pre- 
historique. 

Materiaux relatifs a I'histoire du pays soundanais dit 

le Preanger. 

Deel LIII, Afl. lUI. 

Krom (N. J.). Gedateerde Inscripties van Java. 

Rinkes (D. A.). Die Heiligen van Java. iii. Soenan 
Geseng. 

Goldie (W.). Het een und ander over oudheidkundige 
monumenten in de xxvi Moekims in Groot Atjeh. 

VIII. Numismatic Chkokicle, 1911, Pt. ii. 

Rabino (H. L.). Coins of the Shahs of Persia (cont.). 
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Ahmad, Abdul ‘Aziz. Asif al Lugbat. 8vo. Haidaralad, 
A.H. 1324. From the India Office. 

Annandale, If. Freshwater Sponges. {Fauna of British India.') 
8yo. London, 1911. From the India Office. 

Bengal Disteict Gazetteers. Vol. xxvi : Midnapore. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1911. From the Government of Bengal. 

Binyon, L. The Flight of the Dragon. ( 'Wisdom of the East 
Series.) Cr. 8vo. London, \ 9 \\. From the Puhlisher. 

Brandstetter, Dr. B. Gemeinindonesisch und TJrindonesisch. 
8vo. Linern, 1911. From the Author. 

Burma District Gazetteers. Thayettnyo, A vol. 8vo. Rangoon, 
1911. From the Government of India. 

Central Provinces District Gazetteers. Buldana, A vol.; Drug, 
A vol. 8vo. Calcutta, \^\(^. From the Government of India. 

Chavannes, Fd. Divination par I’ecaille de Tortue dans la haute 
antiquite chinoise. Pamplilet. 8vo. Parts, 1911. 

From the Author. 

Coomaraswamy, Dr. A. K. Indian Drawings. 4to. Broad 
Campden, 1911. From the Author. 

Selected Examples of Indian Art. Fol. Broad Campden, 

1911. From the Author . 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. Pars i, tomus ii, fasc. 4, with 
volume of plate.s. 4to. Parisiis, 1911. Purchased. 

David, Mme Alexandra. Le Modernisme Bouddhiste et la 
Bouddhisine du Bouddba. 8vo. Parts, 1911. 

From the Author. 
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E\stf.kn Bengal Dis.teict Gazetteers. Vol. iii : Tippera, by E. J. 
IVebster. 8vo. Allahalad, 1910. 

From the Gorernment of India. 

Field, C. Mystics and Saints of Islam. 8vo. London, 1910. 

From the Publishers. 

Gerini, Colonel G. E. Catalogo Descrittivo della Mostra Siamese 
alia Esjwsizione Inteniazionale di Torino, 1911. 8vo. Torino, 
1911. From Colonel G. E. Gerini. 

Gunasekara, A. M. Comparative Grammar of the Sinhalese 
Language. 8vo. Colombo, 1891. Purchased. 

Harder, E. Arabic Chrestomathy. 8vo. London, 1911. 

From the Publisher. 

Hodson, T. C. The Naga Tribes of Manipur. 8vo. London, 
1911. From the India Office. 

Jastrow, M. Eeligion Babyloniens und Assyriens. Lief. xvii. 
8vo. Giessen, 1911. From the Publishers. 

Jones, Daniel. The Pronunciation and Orthography of the 
Chindau Language. 8vo. London, 1911. From the Author. 

Klippel, E. Etudes sur le Folklore Bedouin de I’Egypte. Pamphlet. 
8vo. Le Caire, 1911. From the Author. 

Enudtzon, J. A. Die El-Amarna-Tafeln. Lief . xiii. 8vo. Leip%ig, 
1911- Purchased. 

Kiihr, J. E. Eazoux. Dutch Justice in Java. Pamphlet. 8vo. 
Batavia, 1911. From the Author . 

Le Coq, A. von. Sprichwbrter und Lieder aus der Gegend von 
Turfan. Baessler-Archiv, Bd. i, Beiheft. Eol. Leipzig, 
1910. From the Publisher. 

Levi, S. Quid de Grmcis Veterum Indorum Monumenta Tradi- 
derint. 8vo. Paris, 1890. Purchased. 

Macaulay. Essay on Warren Hastings. Edited by V. A. Smith. 
Small 8vo. Oxford, 1911. From the Publisher. 
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Macdonald, D. B. Some Aspects of Islam. 8vo. New York, 
1911. From the Publishms. 

Madras GovERNiiiiST Oriental MSS. Library. Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. Vol. vii, by M. Rangacharya. 8to. Madras, 
1909. From the Madras Government. 

Markham, Sir Clements. Early Spanish Voyages to the Strait of 
Magellan. (JBaldmjt Society.) 8vo. London, 1911. 

From the India Office. 

Mischlich, A. Lehrbuch der Hausa-Spraehe. 8vo. Berlin, \^\\. 

From the Seminar fur Orientalische Sprachen. 

Mitra, S. M. Life and Letters of Sir John Hall. 8vo. London, 
1911. From Mrs. Alicia Simpson. 

Muller, F. W. K. Uigurica, ii. 4to. Berlin, 1911. 

From Br. A. von Le Coq. 

Narasimhiengar, M. T. Brahmanaic Systems of Religion and 
Philosophy. Pamphlet. 4to. Madras, 1911. 

From the Author. 

Patkologia Orient.alis. Tome vi, fuse. 3-5; tome vii, fasc. 5. 
8 VO. Paris, 1911. Purchased. 

Pennsylvania University. Eckley B. Coxe, Jun., Expedition to 
Hubia. Vols. i-v, by C. N. Woolley and others. 4to. 
Philadelphia, 1909-11. 

From the Pullishing Committee of the Expedition. 

Pinches, T. G. The Newly Discovered Version of the Story of 
the Flood. Pamphlet. 8vo. s.l., s.a. From the Author. 

Platts, J. T., & Ranking, G. S. A. Grammar of the Persian 
Language. 8vo. Oxford, 1911. 

From the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

Radau, H. Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Nin-ib. 
[Bahylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 
ser. A, vol. xxix, pt. i.) 4to. Philadelphia, 1911. 

From the Publishing Committee of the Expedition. 
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Sahitya Parishad Patrika. 9 Xos. 8vo. Calcutta, 1316-18. 
Sahitya Parishad Panjika. 6 Nos. 8vo. Calcutta, 1312-17. 

From the Bangiija Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta. 

Seidel, A. Wiirterbucli der deutsch-japanischen Uragangssprache. 
8yo. Berlin, 1910. From the Bublisher. 

Selections from the S.AtAra UAja and the Peshwas’ Diaries. 
VII. Peshwa Madhavrao, i. Vol. ii. Edited by B. P. Josbi. 
8vo. Poona, 1911. 

Siamese Books published on the occasion of the Cremation of King 
Chulalonkorn. Dukkanipatajataka, Pancakanipatajataka. 
Navakovad, The Parittaih, Ton Panhati. 5 vols. 8yo. 
Bangkok, 129. From the Vajirahfnia National Library. 

SiTA Bam. From Sepoy to Subadar. Translated by Lieut. -Colonel 
Norgate ; 3rd ed. by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. Svo. 
Calcutta, 1911. From Lieut.-Colonel B. C. Phillott. 

Spooner, D. B. Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Huseuui. 8vo. Bombay, 1911. 

From the Curator, Peshawar Museum. 

Stbnner, H. Eiii brahmanisches Weltsystem, iisw. Buessler- 
Arohiv, 13d. i. Heft iii. Eol. Leipzig, 1911. 

L'rom the Publisher. 

United Provinces Disruicr Gazetfeers. Vol. ix, Etawah ; vol. x, 
Manipuri ; vol. xx.xvi, Gaihwal. Svo. Allahabad, 1910 and 
1911. From the Government of India. 

V.AZIR of Lankuran. A Play in four Acts, translated from Persian 
into Urdu and edited with notes by Maulavi Md. Yusuf 
Ja‘fari and Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. Svo. Calcutta, 
1911. From Lieut.-Colonel [). C. Phillott. 


Wolff, K. F. Die Gerraanen als Begriinder der europliischen 
Kultur. Auflage 1. 8a-o. ifozr/i, 191 1. From the Author. 
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AVjacus in u«e in India, 514-'21. 

Abiui Saliima, 744. 

ul- ‘Abbas b. al-Hasan, 659. 

‘Abd alAIalik b. ilarwan, 636 ; 
adjust.s coinage. 639. 

Abu Idris, Kadi. 636. 

Abu Ja'l'ar Aiimad b. Mulianimad, 
coins of, 781. 

Abu-1- 'Abbas Abd Allali b. al- 
Hasan, Kadi, of the Shawarib 
family, 669. 

Abu Shakir, al-Makin, etc.. 758. 

Abu ‘Ubaid Ibn Haib. Kadi, 664. 

Abyssinia in sixteenth century, 

1 45. 

Afghanistan coins in Seistan. 784. 

Aggalanimmadi, Kadainba ju'in- 
cess, 5'2'2. 

Ahkam Sujtaniyya of Mtiwardi. 
635-74. 

Ahoin legend of Creation, lI3'2-4'2. 

Ahom (Tai) !MSS. from Assam, 921. 

Akhyana theory a« to Vedic 
hymns, 980 seqq, ; essentially 
dramatic. 985 ; tlieoiy as to the 
yunaluiepa legend, 988 ; tlieory 
as to Pururavas tale, 990 ; and 
Rgveda, tiii, loo, 992 seqq. 

Akhyana theory and In inn to the 
Maruts. 994 sei\(j. 

Alchi. wall [laintings from 
monastery at, 145. 

Ali Baba and Forty Thieves, Arabic 
text, 219. 

'AH b. .Jalmi, {)oet. and Jlazaliin, 
657. 

Alphal)et, recent theories on the 
origin of, !H)3-97. 

Amalananda's Vedanta-kalpataru. 
509-13. 

Amedroz, H. F., The Ma/tdim 
Juri.sdiction in the Ahkam 
Sultilnit'ya of Mawardi, 635-74. 


Anatomical drawings. ancient 
Indian, from Tibet, '207. 

Ancient historical edicts at Lhasa, 
389-435. 

AxDER.soy, J. 1)., The Origins of 
Bengali. 5'24-S. 

Animism in Shan States, 9'24. 

Anniversary meeting of the Society, 
879-90'2. 

Apophthegmata Patrum, 740. 

Arabian Nights, lost MSS. of, 219; 
)>rojected edition of CJalland's 
MS.. 219. 

Arabic text of Ali Baba newly 
discovered, 221. 

Aramaic alphabet in unknown 
language of East Turkestan. 
161. 

Aragawi, saint, 744, 750. 

Archieological exploration in India, 
1909-10, 127-58. 

Argistis, Vannic ruler, 51. 

Arnoraja (Chahamana), date of, 
1.56. 

Aryabhata, born 476 .\.D., astro- 
nomer of Pataliputra school, 
113. 

Aiyabhata's system of expressing 
numbers, 109-'26. 

Arvabhata's ststem of cosmical 
perioils, 486 seqq. 

Arvabhatlya, 113; its commentary, 
named Bhatadipikii, 113. 

Arvashtasata. name for Bhata- 
diiiika. 114. 

Asoka and the '256 nights, 
1091-1112 ; no connexion with 
caleatUir. 1097. 

Asoka introduced Buddhism into 
Tibet^ 9*21 : us un Upusaka, 1098 ; 
anointed twenty-eight years after 
death of Buddha, 1109. 

Asoka's Fourth Kock Edict, 785. 

Asokavarinan, 521. 
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A-itronomy (Hindus apjdies to itself 
Oreek principles, 4S8. 

Astronomy in Vedas, 514-18. 

Asvamedha sacrifice. U8fi. 

Atisha, records of, 144. 

At'vin Moktaw Pagoda, 1.54. 

Ayrto-V, E. R., Date of Buddlia- 
da.sa of Ceylon from a Chinese 
source, 114'2-4. 

B 

Babar-nama, passage judged 
spurious in Haydarabad MS., 
tio-74. 

Badurat’a, 660. 

B-siley, Rev. T. CR.tn.tME, Kanaurl 
Vocabulary ; Kanaurl -English, 
315-64. 

Bakkar, Kadi. 663. 

Baladitya, (4uhila king. 1.56. 

Basavappa, 1S8 ; controver.sy as to 
his adoption, 188-9. 

Bashahr, treaty witli Mughals in 
1650, 146. 

Bashgall, classification of, 1-47 ; 
relationship to other Aryan lan- 
guages, 2 seq<p : po.sition within 
the Aryan family, 40-7 ; note by 
Dr. (irierson, 19.5. 

Bengali, the origin.s of, 524-8. 

Berens tablets from Tel-Ioh, 
1044-53. 

Beveridge, Ayxette, Babar-nama : 
a passage judged spurious in 
Haydarabad MS., 65-74. 

Bhabra Edict, .second note on, 
1113. 

Bhagavat = Adorable, 727. 

Bhagavat = Bles.sed, 738. 

Bhagavat, translation of the term, 
194. 

Bliagavat and Bhakti, Epic use of, 
727-38. 

Bhagavata system, creed of, 951. 

Bhagavat-Sastra, 935-61. 

Bhakti, Epic u.se of, 727-38 ; 
animals may have, 732 ; affection 
rather than faith, 738 ; birth- 
place of, 800-1. 


Bhamati. 510. 

Bhlta, arcli.eological exploration 
at, 127 -41 ; finds of Mauryan 
e[)Och, 128 seqq. ; finds of Suuga 
period, 130 ; finds of Kushana 
period. 131. 

Bevcdex. C. O., Early Use of 
Buddliist Era in Burma, 209. 

Fourth Text of the Myazedi 

Inscriptions, 365-SS. 

Bonpo temple found at Lamayuru. 
144. 

Brahmagupta'.s system of cosmical 
periods, 486 seqq. 

Brahmi script, lingual la in, 
1081-9. 

Brhaspati, its identity with 
Jupiter, 794 seqq., 1119-22. 

Buddhacarita fragments in Stein 
Collection, 770-2. 

Buddhadasa of Ceylon, date from 
a Chinese source, 1 142-4. 

Buddhavarman, .521. 

Buddhism in tlie Shan States, 
917-34 : among the Tai. 919. seqq. : 
derived by Shans direct from 
India or Mongolia, 923. 

Buddhism preilominant in Tibet in 
eighth century, 417. 

Buddhist dead, disposal of, in 
China, 699-725. 

Buddhist era in Burma, early use, 
209-17. 

Buddhist finds at Sahribahlol, 
141-3. 

Budilhist monastery excavated at 
Ramatirtham, 153. 

Burial rites for Buddhi.sts in China, 
697-725. 

Burma, early use of Buddhi.st era, 
209-17. 

Bushell Bowl, 1022 .seqq.; example 
of Creater Seal character, 102.5. 

C 

Cap of Vairocana, 702. 

Ch‘an-ting posture adopted by 
Chinese Buddhist priests prior 
to death, 700. 
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Ch‘a-po-ho-lo, old capital of Vriji 
or Mithilii, 203. 

Chatsu, epigraph of new G\ihila 
dynasty, 156. 

Chaudappa, Keladi king, 190; 
patron of learning, 190. 

CHAV.iNNEs, E. , LInscription 
funeraire de Ts'ouan Pao-Tseu, 
75-108. 

Chhargaon, Xaga statue. 150. 

Chia-sha, article of Buddhist attire, 
701. 

China, disposal of Buddhist dead 
in, 699-725. 

Chinese riddles on ancient Indian 
toponymy, 437-45. 

Chinese writing in the Chou 
dynasty, 1011-38. 

Ch’ing-shui, place of Te-Tsung 
treaty, 407 ; identified as modern 
Ts’ing-shui, 408. 

Chitramaya-Pallava, 523. 

Chou dynasty, Chinese writing in, 
1011-38. 

CoCHR.ANE, W. W., Ahom Legend 
of Creation, 1132-42. 

CoDEiNUTON. 0., Coins collected 
b}’ Sir A. H. McMahon in Seistan, 
779-84. 

awarded gold medal of 

Numismatic Society, 825. 

Coins collected by Sir A. H. 
McMahon in Seistan, 779-84. 

CoWLKY, A., Another Unknown 
Language from Eastern Turke- 
stan, 159-66. 

Creation, an Ahom legend of, 
11.32-42. 

Cremation in China only for priest- 
hood, 700 : in Tibet, 725. 

Cuneiform inscriptions of Van. 
49-()3. 

Cuneiform tablets from Tel-loh, 
1039-62. 

D 

Dalai Lama’s seal, 204-7, 528-30, 
822-5. 

Dance in Veda, 998. 


Dantivarma-Maharaja, 523. 

Dantivarman, 522. 

Da.sabalasutram MS. in Stein 
Collection, 1003-4. 

Dasagitikasutra, preliminary sec- 
tion of Bhatadipika, 114. 

Dattaka, date of, 185. 

Dattaka-butra, 183, 186. 

D.wids, T. W. Khys, Does A1 
Ghazzali use an Indian Metaphor ? 
200 . 

Dharmapada in Stein Central Asian 
Collection, 759. 

Dhatupatha, 509. 

Documents Sanscrits de la seconde 
collection M. A. Stein, 759-77, 
1063-79. 

Drama, Vedic Akhyana and the 
Indian, 979-1009 ; origin of 
Indian, 1007. 

Dravida Pianayama, 1126. 

Dried priests in China, 709-25 ; 
gilded, 715 ; antiquity of custom, 
716. 

Drishtivi.sha, serpent, 522. 

Drying as preservative for Buddhist 
dead in China, 709-25. 

Durgaraja on Pushkar epigraph, 
with date, 156. 

Durvinita, imaginary Gahga king, 
187. 

E 

Eastern Turkestan, unknown lan- 
guages, 159-166, 201, 447-77, 
497-501. 

Ebsoy, Coptic .saint, 750. 

Ekayana, name ot Bhagavat-sastra, 
935. 

Embaqom, translator of Abu 
Shakir, al-Makin, etc., 758. 

Epic use of Bhagavat and Bhakti, 
727-38. 

Eru, Babylonian goddess, 528. 

Ethiopic Senkessar, 739-58 ; MSS. 
of, 741 .seqq. ; translated from 
Arabic, 742. 

Ewostatewos, 744-50. 
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F 

Fa-Hian. ariived in Ceylon, 1142 ; 
tooth-relic in Ce} lon at that time, 
1143 ; Biiddhadasa kino; then, 
1143. 

Fleet, -J. F., Aryahhata'-, System 
of expressing Numbers, 109-20. 

Dattaka-sutra. 180. 

Standard Height of an Indian 

Man, 208. • 

Buddhist Era in Burma, 210. 

Kaliyuga Era of b.c. 3102 , 

479-90, 07.5-98. 

Brihaspati and Tishya.. 514-18. 

1119-22. 

Use of the Abacus in India, 

518-21. 

Katapayiidi System of ex- 
pressing Numbers. 788-94. 

Mald.shmaiidala. 810-19. 

The 2.50 Nights ot Asoka, 

1091-1112. 

Katana[iuniia ; Yadanabon ; 

Mandalay, 1123-5. 

Fraxcke, a. H., The Dalai Lama's 
Seal. 528-.30. 

Frog-hymn of lRgveda.997 : claimed 
as dramatic liy v. Schroeder, 997 ; 
merely a rain-spell, 997. 

Fu. spiritual and temporal ruler of 
the Lahu. 920. 

Fu-faiig, sacred Buddhist houses of 
the Lahu, 920 ; at ilong Hka, 
927. 

(7 

(labra Manfas (,leddu.s, 7-50. 

(ladla Hawaryat, 7-50. 

Uandhaia cofiper coin of .Samanta 
Deva in Seistan, 784. 

( iaiiitapada. section of Bhatadipika, 
114. 

ttarima, saint, 744, 750. 

U.SUTHIOT, R. , La langueetl'ecriture 
inconnues des documents Stein- 
C'owlej’, 497-.507. 

(leneral meeting.s of the Society, 
205, 581, 879, 1191. 

Geri.n’i, Colonel G. E., Cliinese 


Riddles on Ancient Indian 
Toponymy : Naii-ni-hwa-lo, 437 
4.5. 

al-( lhazzali and an Indian metaphor. 
2<HJ. 

(loEiE. DE, La Fondation, 229. 
(iolapada. section of Bhatadipika. 
114. 

Gold Medal (Public Schools) 
Presentation, 903. 

Govixuac'akya, A..ThePancaratras 
or Bhagavat-ULstra. 93.5-01. 
Gneeo-Bactnan copper coin from 
Seistan. 784. 

Greater Seal character, introduced 
in China. 1018 : Bushell Bowl 
a fine example, 1025. 

(.Ireck astronomy received in India 
circa A.D. 400 , 488. 

Grierson, G. A.. A Case of Hindu 
Syncretism, 195. 

Note on Dr. Konow'.s article 

on Bashgali, 105. 

Birthplace of Bhakti, 800-1. 

Language of the Kambojas. 

801-2. 

Takri Alphabet, 802-3. 

Guhila dynasty, a hitherto un- 
known, 15(i. 

Grioi, I., The Ethiopio Senkessar, 
739-58. 

Gunaparyantastotra, fragment in 
Stein Collection. 1004-7. 

Gu{>ta .script, three .species in 
E. Turkestan, 448. 

Gupta script of Central Asia, 760. 

H 

Hada'ik, 074. 

al-Hajjfij adju.sts coinage, 639. 
Harasniith temple in Sikar, 148. 
Harding Smith tablets from Tel- 
loh, 1053-02. 

Hariri on Ma/alim, 003. 
al-Hai'ith b. ilaskin, 003. 
Har.sha-vardhana, date of death, 
203. 

Haydarabad MS. of Babar-niima. 
passage judged spurious, 65-74. 
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Hero and Rao, 5'28 ; on coin of 
Huvishka, 528. 

Ililf al-Fudul, 037. 

Hindu astronomy. 479-96 ; receives 
Greek principles circa a.d. 400 , 
488 

Hindu .syncretism. 195. 

HirschfeU), H. , Recent Theorieson 
the Origin of the Alphabet, 903. 

Hmawza, archieological finds at, 
154. 

Hoeknle, a. F. R., Note on the 
Unknown Languages of Eastern 
Turkestan. 201. 

The Unknown Languages of 

Eastern Turkestan, II, 447-77. 

Honan inscribed bones, 1025 seqq. : 
relics of diviner's craft, 1027 ; 
writing on, 1029 seq. 

Hopkins, E, W.^ Epic Use of 
Bhagavat and Bhakti, 727-38. 

Hopkins. L. C., Chinese Writing 
in the Chou Dynasty. 1011-38. 

Hs 8 Hkan-hpa. Hao cliief, 921. 

Hsuau, Chou king, 1018 seq. 

Hultzsch, E., Sanchi Edict of 
AsOka, 167. 

Asoka's Fourth Rock- Edict, 

785. 

Second Note on Bhahra Edict, 

1113. 

Fourth Note on Rupnath 

Edict, 1114-17. 

Huvishka, statue with inscrqjtion 
of reign, 1.50. 

Hero on coin of, 528. 

I 

Ibn al-Da‘i. 672. 

Ibn al-Zayyat, 658. 

Ihya of al-Ghazzali. 201. 

I-mou hsiin, Ngai-lo king, 919. 

India, archamlogical e.xploration, 
1909 - 10 , 127 58. 

Indian anatomical drawings from 
Tibet, 207. 

Indian drama, not evolved in the 
Vedas, 1003 ; origin in popular 
religion, 1007 : late appearance, 


1007 : first mentioned in Maha- 
bhasya, 1008. 

Indian man, standard height, 208. 

Indian toponymy, Chinese riddles 
in, 437 45. 

Inscribed bones from Honan, 1025 
seqq. ; relics of diviners’ craft, 
1027 ; writing on. 1029 seqq. 

In.seriptions at Siddhalingamadam 
re-copied, 157. 

Inscriptions, Vannic, at Armavir, 
49-60 : tuiieraire de Ts'ouan 
Pao-Tseu, 75-108 ; Brahml and 
Kharoshthi at Khalatse, 143 ; 
Mora slab, 151 : at Sakral, 156 ; 
at .Tiii-inata, 156 ; Brahml, at 
Madura. 156 : Vatteluttu, 156 : 
Myazedi, 365-88 ; Lhasa Treaty 
Edict, 389-435 ; Velurpalaiyam 
copperplate grant, 521-4 ; Tri- 
plicane, 523 : Early Chinese, 
1011-38. 

Irvine, W. , The Khatur or Khattar 
Tiibe, 217. 

Isila, Asoka's address sent to, 

1108. 

Itihasa, name for dialogue hymns 
in Veda, 979 seqq. 

.1 

.I.woB, Colonel G. A., Scraps from 
the Saddarsaiia, 509 -13, 1127-32. 

•Tahangir mentions Ivator country, 
218." 

Jayaiita Bhatta, 511. 

.layavasuda, house of, at BhiVi, 
137 ; archieological finds in, 137 
seqq. 

.Tiii-mata (.laipur) imsciiption of the 
Chahamana Prithviraja I, 156 ; 
ot AriiOraja. 156. 

.Tupiter, regent of naksatras, 794 
.seqq., 1119. 

Jyotirvidabhruaiia, 682. 

K 

Kilili and the Maziilim tribunal. 
63.5-74. 

Kahir, Caliph, and Mazalim, 657. 
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Kalakriyapada, 5.ection of Bhata- 
dipika, 114. 

Kaleb, 744. 

Kali age, 676, 6SS ; and its con- 
nexion with death of Krishna, 
688 . 

Kaliyuga era of B.c. 3102, 479-96. 
675-98; is Hindu Iron Age, 480; 
opinions as to starting-point, 676 
seqq. ; inscriptions dated in, 679, 
689 ; division into six eras, 681, 
694. 

Kambojas, language of, 801-2. 

Kanauri - English vocabulary. 
315-64. 

Kang, burial tub. 705 seqq. 

Kanthonzindaung Pagoda, 154. 

Ka-p’i-li River and Country identi- 
fied as Kamla and Kapilacountry, 
203. 

Karunandadakkan inscriptional 
date in Kaliyuga era, 691. 

Katopayadi system of expressing 
numbers, 788-94. 

Kaw-mu, Laliu temple, 927. 

Kehari Singh of Bashahr signs 
treaty with ilughals, 146. 

Keith, A. B. , Irregular uses of me 
and te in Epic Sanskrit, 177-9. 

The Planet Brhasputi, 794- 

800. 

Vedic Akhyana and the 

Indian Drama, 979-1009. 

Kejadi Rajas of Ikkeri and Bednur. 
188-93 ; further details of, 189. 

Khadalik. find-placo of Stem Col- 
lection, 761. 

Khalatse, Braliml and Kharoshthi 
inscriptions at, 143. 

Khatur or Khattar tribe, 217 ; not 
to be identified with Kators of 
Chitral Valley, 218. 

Kliawarizm Shah, coin of, 784. 

Khuastuanift from Tun-huang, 
277-314. 

Kien-t’o-wei = Old Gandak, 203. 

Kiratarjuniya, 187. 

Kikste, J. , Hero and Rao, 528. 

Kitab al-Awa’il, 658. 


Koh-lo-feng, Xgai-lao king, 919. 

Koxow. Stex, Kotes on the Classi- 
fication of Bashgali. 1-47. 

K'ri Srou /de-5t.saii, Tibetan king, 
390. 

Krishna, death of, 686. 

Krita age in Hindu astronomy, 
495-6. 

Kulottiiuga I rebuilt Siddhalihga- 
madam temple and re-copied old 
inscriptions, 157. 

Kumaravishnu, 521, 

Kuntala Satakarni, 186. 

Kushana period, finds at Bhita, 
131. 

Kyan-Sit Fu, 926. 

L 

LuDor, T. K. , Genitive-Accusative 
in Marathi. 819-21. 

Rupnath Edict, 1117-19. 

Lahu race, 925 ; originally Buddhist, 
925-9 ; ruled by /«, 926 ; 

characteristics of, 929 ; known 
as Lolos, 930. 

Liilibala, 745, 750. 

Lamaists and disposal of the dead, 
725. 

Lainayuru, Bonpo temple at, 144. 

Le Coy, A. V. , Dr. Stein s Turkish 
Khuastuanift from Tun-huang, 
277-314. 

Lesxy. V., Genitive- Accusative in 
Marathi. 179. 

Lesser Seal character, 1025. 

Lhasa, temple of Jo-k'an, 389. 

Lhasa, treaty edict inscriptions, 
389-435 ; bilingual form, 389 ; 
three known translations, 389 ; 
Tibetan version examined, 390 
seqq. 

Limes, explorationalongthe ancient 
Chinese, 159-66 ; document dis- 
covered in wall, 159-66, 497- 
507. 

Lingual la in Northern Brahmi 
script, 1081-9. 

Lissu, Shan tribe, 932 ; no written 
character, 932. 
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Lo River, 411. 

Lo-lo, Shan race, 930 seqq. ; written 
character resembles Inclo-Pali, 
9.32. 

Lopamudra considered as drama, 
997. 

LrDF.R.s, H. , Lingual la in Northern 
Brahml Sciipt, 1081-9. 

Lung Mountains, 409. 

M 

Macdoxald, D. B., Lost ilSS. of 
the Arabian Nights and projected 
edition of (lalland's, 219. 

McMahon. Sir A. H., collection of 
coins from Seistan, 779-84. 

Madhava 11, Gaiiga king, 186 ; 
existence not proved, 186. 

Madura. Brahml inscriptions, 156 : 
Vatteluttu, 156. 

Mahayanasutra, fragment in Stein 
Collection, 1077-9. 

Mahendra. 522. 

Mahishmaudala, 809-19. 

Ma'mun and Mazalim court, 657. 

Mandalay, it.s names of Ratana- 
punna and Yadanahon, 1123-5. 

Manich.-ean confession-prayer found 
at Tun-huang, 277-314. 

Mainsur, levied taxes in kind, 639. 

M.ao kingdom, 920 seqq. 

Mao Shan kingdom, 919. 

Marathi, genitive-accusative in, 

179, 819-22. 

Mari Tontadarya, Virasaiva [met, 
193. 

Marshall, J. H., Arclueological 
Exploration in India, 1909 - 10 , 
127-58. 

Maruts, hymn to, and Akhyana 
theory, 994 seqq. 

Mathura school, sculptures, 149-53: 
Naga and Yak.sha cults, 150. 

Mauryan finds at Bhita, 128. 

Mawardi, his Ahkam Sultaniyja, 
635-74. 

Mazalim jurisdiction in the Ahkam 
Sultaniyy'a of Mawardi, 635-74. 

Mazfiudar, B. C., Udanam, 197- 


Me and te in Epic Sanskrit, 169,177. 

Meng T'ien introduces Chinese 
ink, 1022 . 

ilrciiELSox, T., Irregular Uses of 
me and te in Epic Sanskrit, 169. 

Mirpur Khas, archaiological finds 
at, 146-8. 

Mitani gods, 42-7. 

Mong Yik-SL, fii-famj at, 927. 

Morii, slab inscription, 151 ; temple 
at, 151 : imagesfonnd at, probably 
of the Pandava brothers, 151-2. 

Mosos, Shan tribe, 930. 

Mii-Tsung treaty, 390 ; Mongolian 
account of, 405 ; ceremony at 
rMe-ru, 407. 

Muhtadi, Caliph, and Mazalim 
jurisdiction, 638, 657. 

Muktadir and Mazalim court, 657. 

Mula-ve<la, 936. 

Myazedi inscriptions, fourth text, 
365-88 ; script Indian, 366 ; 
language one of Burma, 380 ; 
locality possibly Prome, 381. 

N 

Na'akueto La‘ab, saint, 750. 

Naga-worship in ancient Mathura, 
150. 

Nagadeva, house of, at Bhita, 132 
seqq. : arclueological finds in, 
132 seqq. 

Nagaropamasutra, fragments in 
Stein Collection, 772-7. 

Naksatras, borrowed by Indians, 
796 ; Jupiter as regent of, 794 
seqq., 1119. 

Nan-chao king, first historical 
home of Shans, 918. 

Nandivarman I and II, 522. 

Nandivarman III, copperplates of, 
at Velurprilaiyam, 521-4. 

Nan-ni-hwa-lo, 437-45 ; identified 
as Nahrwala in Gujarat, 438. 

Narada-Pancaratra, 941. 

N.ARASiMH.ACHAR,R.,Dattaka-sutra, 

183. 

Keladi Rajas of Ikkeri and 

Bednur, 188. 


JRAS. 1911. 
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Xarasimhavarman I and II, 522. 

Xawra'ta, king of Bunna, 919. 

Ngai-lao, king, 91S seqq. 

Nilambaravrata, 511. 

Nimruz, coins of kings of, 7S3. 

Notices of Books — 

Aiyangar, K. V. R., History of 
India, pt. i, 251. 

Armbruster, C. H., luitia Ara- 
harica, 1163. 

al- ‘Asqalani, Tahdib at-Tahdib, 
853. 

Aung, S. Z. , & Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Compendium of Philosophy, 
1154. 

Badarayana, The Search after 
God, 2.36, 

Bell, G. L. , Amurath to Amurath, 
873. 

Bender, H., The Suffixes manl 
and rant in Sanskrit and 
Avestan, 254. 

Brandstetter, R., Sprachver- 
gleicheuden Charakterbild eines 
Indonesischen Idiomes, 862. 

Broivn, R. Grant, Half the Battle 
in Burme.se, 543. 

Carpenter, .1. E., Dtgha-Nikaya, 
vol. iii, 550. 

Chailley, .1. , Administrative 
Problems of British India, 231. 

Ccedte, G., Textes d’Auteurs 
Grecs et Latins, 536. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., Mediaeval 
Sinhalese Art, 839. 

Cros, G. , Mission franeaisc de 
Chaldee, 1182. 

Dautreiner, J, , Grande Artere de 
la Chine, 1176. 

Davids, T. IV. & C. A. F., 
Dialogues of the Buddha, 
pt. ii, 1145. 

Derenbourg, H., Oumara du 
Yemen, 244. 

D’Ollone, H. , Les Derniers 
Barbaras, 1168. 

Dussaud, R. , Civilisations pre- 
helleniques dans le Bassin de 
la mer Egee, 1187. 


Eitel, E. .1. & I. G. Genahr, 
Chinese-English Dietionaiy in 
the Cantonese Dialect, 1172. 

Fuller. Sir B. , Indian Life and 
Sentiment, 253. 

(ieyer, R.. Beitrage ziiin Diwan 
des Ru'bah. 237. 

Hannah. Ian C., Eastern Asia, 

868. 

Herrmann, A., Die Alten Seiden- 
stra.ssen zwischen China und 
Syrien. 1166. 

Hodson. Lieut. V. C. P., His- 
torical Recordsof theGovernor- 
General's Body Guard, 248. 

Hooker, Mary, Behind the Scene.s 
in Peking, 246. 

Hurgronje, C. Snouck, Michael 
Jan De Goeje, 843. 

India, Archajological Survey, 
vol. XXXV, Akbar’s Tomb, 
850. 

•lanneau, Ch. G., Une Dynastie 
Chaldeenne: Rois d’Ur, 1186. 

Johnston, R. F. , Lion and 
Dragon in Northern China, 
531. 

Kane, P. V., Sahityadarpana of 
Vi.svanatha Kaviraja, 848. 

Ketkar, S. V., History of Caste 
in India, vol. i, 11.58. 

Konig, E., Hebraisches und 
Aramaisches IVdrterbuch zum 
Alten Testament, 1160. 

Krausz, .1., Gotternamen in den 
Babi’lonischen Siegelcylinder- 
Legenden, 1184. 

Lai, Behari, The Vedas and their 
Angas and Upangas, vol. i, 
1157. 

Lloyd, Rev. A. , Shinran and hi.s 
Work, 242. 

Lorenzo, G. de, India e Budd- 
hismo Antico, 865. 

Margolis, Max L., Manual of 
Aramaic Language of the 
Babylonian Talmud, 563. 

Milne, JIrs. L., Shans at Home, 
546. 
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Moin-ud-Din, M.. Hi-toiyof the 
Taj and tlie Budding-? iu iti 
Vicinity, d.'iU. 

M_\himan, D. W., Sumcii.in 
Admilli^t^ative Documents, 

571. 

Xederlandsch-Indif. Rapporten 
van de Commissie voor Oud- 
heidkundig Onderzoek op Java 
en Madoera. Stil. 

PaUiamarii Suddhammatvati, 
Datvampati, Rajadhiiat, 5.)4. 

Poebel, A. , Babylonian Legal and 
Business Documents, 573. 

Radau, H. . Sumerian Hymns and 
Prayers to the Ood X^in-ib, 576. 

Ross, E. D., Alphabetical List of 
Titles of Works in the Chinese 
Buddhist Ttipitika, 56(i. 

Sohonfeld, K., Das Siintisataka, 
mit Einleitung, kritischeni 
Apparat, Ubersetzung, und 
Anmerkungen, 257. 

Schroeder, L. von, Wurzeln der 
Sage vom heiligen Gral, 261. 

Seidenstucker, K., Pali Budd- 
hismus in Uebersetzungen, 867. 

Stenz, G. Al., Beitiage zur 
Volkskunde Sud-Schantung.s, 
55. 

Sykes, Major P. JL, The Glory 
of the Shia World, 239. 

Thureau-Dangin, Fr. , Inventaire 
des Tablettes de Tello. 568. 

Valentine, IV. H. , Alodern Copper 
Coins of the JIuhammadan 
States, 856. 

Wall, Abdul, Quatrains of Abu 
Sa'id s. Abu Khair, 827. 

Weiger, L. , Bouddhisme Cbinois, 
tome i, 562. 

Whitehead, R. B., Catalogue of 
Coins in the Dehli iluseum of 
Archaiology, 1190. 

Wielenga, D. K. , Schets van een 
Soembaneesche Spraakkunst, 
541. 

Wilson, C. E. , il asnavi of J alalu'd- 
Dln Rumi, book ii, 858. 


Zeki Bej', Ahmad, Memoire sur 
les moyens propres ii determiner 
en Egypte une renaissance des 
lettres Arabes, 241. 

Xumbers. Aryabhata's system of 
expressing, 109-20 ; origin un- 
known, 125. 

Xumbers. Katai)a3-ada system of 
expressing, 788-94. 

Xur al-Din ilahniud b. Zangi, 661. 

Xjaj'avartikatatpaiyatika, 511. 

0 

Obitu-Vry Xotices — 

Ferguson, D. W., 269. 

Hervet’, D. F. A.. 909. 

Rogers, A., 270. 

‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz, Caliph, 636. 

P 

Padma-tantra, 940. 

Paez, historv of, 744. 

Pahcaratras or Bhagavat Sastra, 
935-61 ; is Vedic, 939 ; meaning 
of term, 940 ; antiquitj- of, 950. 

Paiulava war, 686. 

Panmlewon, saint, 744-50. 

Parakesarivarman - Uttama - Choja, 
inscriptional date in Kaliyuga 
era, 692. 

Paramadisvara. author of com- 
mentarj- on Arjabhatiya, 113. 

ParamOsvaravarman II, 522. 

Parantaka, Pandya king, inscrip- 
tiona! date in Kalij'uga era, 690. 

Parantaka I, Chola king, inscrip- 
tional date in Kalit uga era, 691. 

Pakoiter, F. E., Rigveda, X, 86, 
803-9. 

Parkham statue, 149. 

PixcHES, T. G., Tablets from 
Tel-loh in Private Collections, 
1039-02. 

Planet Brhaspati, 794-800, 1119-25. 

Planets mentionedin Vedas, 514-18. 

P'o-lon Shan, mountain range, 410. 

Poussin, L. de l.a V., Documents 
Sanscrits de la Seconde Collection 
il. A. Stein, 7.59-77, 1063-79. 
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Praesepe and Brhaspati, 79S, 11'20. 
Priest-king>hip. origin in Tibet, 
417. 

Prithviraja I (Cliiihamuna), (late 
of. loti. 

Pulake-iin II, insciiptional date in 
Kaliyuga era, GS9. 

Puraiias and the Kalivuga era, 678. 
Puiurava^ and Akhyana theory, 
990 seqq. 

Pu^hkar epigrapli. gi\ es name and 
date of Uiugaraja, lo6. 

P3’u, funeral urns of, found near 
Hmawza, loo. 

R 

R.w.\, K. R. V., Dravida Piiina- 
3’ama, 1126. 

Ral-pa-ohan, Tibetan king, 390. 
Ramatirtham, Buddhist monastery 
excavated at, 1.33, 

Rao on coin of Huvishka, 328. 
Ratanapuiiiia : Yadanabon : Man- 
dalaj’, 1123-5. 

Rattava, Guhila queen, 136. 
Recorder Chou. 1023. 

Rice, L., Mahishamanclala, 809-16. 
Rigveda, x, 86, 803-9. 

Rigveda, viii, loo, and Akhyana 
theory’, 992 seqq. 

Rosary, late in Buddhism, 703. 
Rupnath edict and 236 nights, 
1091-1112: a late edict of Asoka, 
1101 ; fourtli note on, 1114-19. 

S 

Sacldar.sana, scraps from, .509-13, 
1127-32. 

Saddharmapuinlarika MS. in Stein 
Collection, 1067-77. 

Sahribahlol, archaeological finds at, 
141-3. 

Saiyad Salar Mas‘ud as curer of 
leprosy and blindness, 195. 
Sakrai, inscription at, dated Saiiivat 
879, 156. 

Salam, addition to the Senkessiir, 
751. 

Samuel of Waldebba, 750. 


Samvada. name for dialogue hymn.s 
in Veda, 979. 

Sanehi edict of Asoka, 167. 

Sainlily.L, 94.S, 

Sanskrit documents in Stein Col- 
lection. 739-77, 1063-79. 

Sarduris. Vaninc ruler, 51. 
Satapahca.satkastotra. fragments in 
Stein Collection. 762-69. 
Sathakopa, 949. 

Saundarananda Kavya. viii, 35, 

1 123-6. 

S.vvcE, Rev. Professor A. H., 
Cuneiform Inscription of Van, 
pt. viii, 49-63. 

ScHR.VDER, F. O. , The term Bhaga- 
vat. 194. 

Scott, Sir J. (4., Buddhism in the 
Shan States. 917-34. 

Seal of Dalai Lama, 204-7, 5'28-30, 
822. 

Sedgwick, L. .J. , Genitive- Accusa- 
tive in Marathi. 821-2. 

Seistan, Sir A. H. McMahon's 
coins from, 779-84. 

Senke.s.si3r, the Ethiopic, 739-58 ; 
MSS. of. 741 seqq. ; translated 
from Arabic story of, 742, 736. 
Shailakshari, Sanskrit author, 190 
seqq. 

Shahs of Persia, coins of, 784. 

Shan States. Buddhism in, 917-34. 
Shan-lien = the River Bagmati,203. 
Shaiig-Chieh-tsan, Tibetan minister 
in 7S3 .v.D. , 429. 

Shans, original home, 918. 

Shiio Wen, foriiis of Chinese 
writing in, 1019 seqq. 
Siddhalingamadam temple, 157 ; 
inscriptions of, 1070-1118 ; re- 
copied at. 157. 

Sijistaii, coins of governors of, 
781 seqq. 

Siriihavarman, 522. 

Siriihavi.shiiu, 522. 

Singyidaing Pagoda, 134. 

Sivaraja, Chahamana prince, 156. 
Skandasishya, 521. 
Srl-Prasna-Saiiihita, 941. 
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standard height of an Indian man, 
20S. 

Stein Collection, San«kiit docu- 
ments, 759-77, 1063-79. 

Stein MSS. from Eastern Turke- 
stan, 447-77. 

Stein-Cowle}' documents, lalangne 
et Tecriture inconnues, 159-66, 
497-507. 

Stone drums, in3cription.s of, 1019. 

Sudas hj’mu in Egveda, 1006. 

Sulaiman b. Wahb, vizier to 
Muhtadi, 63S. 

Suuahsepa legend, 9SS seqq. 

Suuga period, finds at BhSta, 130. 

Suparnadhyava considered drama, 
1001-4. 

Suvannagirl. Asoka passed 256 
nights at, 1108. 

Svanetian vocabulary, 589-634. 

Synaxaria of Coptio-Alexandrine 
Church, 739 ; translated into 
(le'ez, 740 ; in existence in 
fourteenth century, 740. 

T 

Ta'amera Maryam, 751. 

Tablets from Tel-loh in private 
collection, 1039-02. 

Tahirids, coinage of, 780. 

Tai, their literature, 917 : breaking 
up of, 919 ; Buddhist religion 
among, 919 ; alphabet, 923. 

Takla Haymfinot, 744, 750. 

Takri alphabet, 802-3. 

Tali-fu branch of Tais, 919. 

Tantrakhyayika, 511. 

Taw Seix Ko, Buddhist Era in 
Burma, 212. 

Taxation under the Caliphs, 638. 

Tel-loh tablets in private col- 
lections, 1039-62. 

Te-Tsung, emperor, 389 seqq. ; 
treaty, 390 seqq. ; ceremony at 
Ch’ingshui, 391. 

Tho.mas, F. W. , Saundarananda 
Kavya, viii, 35, 1125-6. 

Thumal, stewardess of Muktadir, 
657. 


Tibet, ancient Indian anatomical 
drawings, 207. 

Tibet, archicological finds in 
Western, 143-6 ; pre-Buddhistic 
finds, 144 ; wood-carvings from, 

145. 

Tibet, disposal of dead. 725. 

Tibetan invasion of India, 747 a.d. , 
203. 

Tibetan version of Lhasa Treaty 
Edict, 399 seqq. ; language of 
classical period, 394. 

Tirukkattuppalli, village, 522. 

Tishya, 514-18. 

Ti.shya and Brhaspati, 795 seqq., 
1119-22. 

Tokrey, C., Jfewly Discovered 
Arabic Text of Ali Baba, 221. 

Touen-houang, Urotto of Thousand 
Buddhas, 761. 

Triplicane inscription, 523. 

Ts'ouan Pao-Tseu, inscription 
funeraire, 75-108. 

Tun-huang, Turkish Khuastuanift 
found at, 277-314. 

T'u-po-ho-lo, 203. 

Turkestan (Eastern), unknown 
languages, 447-77 ; another un- 
known la nguage, 1 59-66,497 -507. 

Turkish Khuastuanift, 277-314. 

Two hundred and fifty-six nights 
of A.soka. 1091-1112; no con- 
nexion with calendar, 1097 ; 
coincide with 256 years after 
Buddha's death, 1110. 

U 

‘Ubaid Allah b. Sulaiman, vizier, 
659. 

Udanam, 197. 

Udanavarga, in Stein Central Asia 
Collection. 759. 

Universal Races Congress, 229. 

Unknown languages of Eastern 
Turkestan, 159-66, 201, 447-77. 

V 

Vacaspatimi&a, 511. 

Vairocana, Cap of, 702. 
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Van, Cuneiform iuscriptions.IO-CS. 

Varadar.ija, ol’i. 

Vaita-niiila, 94o. 

Vatsyayana, 1S4. 

Vedanta-kalpataru of Amalananda, 
509-13. 

Vedasi, planets in, 514. 

Vedic Akhyana and the Indian 
drama, 979-1009. 

Vedic astronomy, 794-800, H19-2'2. 

Vedic drama, 1001. 

Veil of the Five Buddhas, 702. 

Velurpfilai\’am plates of Nandi- 
varman III, 521-4 ; Tamil in 
Grantha characters, .321. 

VESK.tYY.t, V,, Velurpalaiyam 
Plates of Nandivarman III, 
521-4. 

Vikramaditya I. copper - plate 
charter of, obtained from Gadval, 
1.36. 

Virakurcha, 521. 

Vishnugopa, 522. 

W 

Wadliki.l, L. a., Tibetan Invasion 
of India, 747 .t.D., 203. 

Seal of Dalai Lama, 204, 822. 

Ancient Indian Anatomical 

Drawings from Tibet, 207. 

Ancient Historical Edicts at 

Lhasa. 389-43.3. 


Walatta Petros, saint, 751. 

Walayat-al-Mazfilim. 635-74. 

Walsh. E. H., .Seal of the Dalai 
Lama, 206. 

Wardrop, O. . English-Svanetian 
Vocabulary, 589-634. 

War-long, Lahu New Year feast, 
931. 

We.stern Tibet, archa'ological finds 
in, 143-6 : wood-carvings from, 
145. 

Wu Chuan Ting, date of, 1018. 

Y 

Yadanahon, name for Mandalay, 
1123-5. 

Yajnesvara, temple of Siva, 522. 

Yajurveda, originally a prose text, 
987. 

Yaksha worship in ancient Mathura, 
150. 

Yathemyo, excavations at, 154. 

Yetts, W. P.. Disposal ot Buddhist 
Dead in China, 699-725. 

Yudliishthira twice ascended the 
throne, 684. 

Yunnan, inscription of, 75-108. 


Z 

Zar’a Ya'qob, 750. 
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